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iBg' woikl; that the learned and the polite, however they may 
deride the miracles, would have esteemed the virtues, of the 
fiew sect ; and that the magistrates, instead of persecuting, 
would have protected an order of men who yielded the most 
passive obedience to the laws, though they declined the active 
cares of war and government. If, on the other hand, we rec- 
ollect the universal toleration of Polytheism, as it wim invari- 
ably maintained by the faith of the people, the inci'edulity of 
philosophei’s, and the policy of tlie Kornan senate and emper- 
ors, we ate at a loss to discover what new offence the Cliris- 
tians had committed, what new provocation could exasperate 
the mild indifference of antiquity, and what new motives could 
urge the Roman princes, who beheld without concern a tliou- 
sand forms of religion subsisting in peace under their gentle 
sway, to inflict a severe punishment on any part of their sub- 
jects, who had chosen for tluimselves a singular but an inoffen- 
sive mode of faith and worship. 

The religious policy of the ancient world seems to have 
assumed a more stern and iritolcrant character, to oppose the 
progress of Christianity, About fourscore years after the 
death of Christ, his innocent disei])les- were punished with 
'death by the sentence of a proconsul of tbe most amiable and 
philosophic character, and according to the laws of an em- 
peror distinguished by the wisdom and justice of his general 
administration. The apologies which were repeatedly ad- 
dressed to the successors of Trajan are filled with the most 
pathetic complaints, that tlie Christians, who obeyed the dic- 
tates, mni solicited the liberty, of conscience, were alone, 
among all the subjects of the Roman empire, excluded from 
the common benefits of their auspicious government The 
deaths of a few eminent martyrs have been recorded with 
^ care ; and from the time that Christianity was invested with 
the supreme power, the governors of tbe elmrcli have been no 
leas diligently employed in disphiyiiig the cruelty, than in im- 
itating the conduct, of their Pagan adversaries. To separate 
(if it be possible) a few authentic as well as interesting facts 
from an undigested mass of fiction and error, and to relate, in 
a dear and rational manner, the causes, the extent the dura* 
tion, and tlic most important circumstances of the persmtiiona 


the sixteenth cimpter of Mr. 0. dirl not excite the same or greater diaap- 
pmhatumf i« a prcKif of tlie unphihwoplncal aiul indeed fanatical ammtwily 
ftpitisi ChriHtianity, which was so prevalent during the latter port oC th« 
f dde Life, U p. 244, 2481. 



^1). 324,J OF THE EOMAN EMPIRIC^ $ 

to wbich the first Cliristians were exposed, is tbe design of tfe« 
present ebapter.'^ 

Tbe sectaries of a persecuted religion, depressed by fear, 
animated with resentment, and perhaps heated by enthusiasm, 
are seldom in a proper temper of mind calmly tc investigate, 
or candidly to appreciate, the motives of their enemies, which 
often escape the impartial and discerning view even ci tliose 
who are placed at a secure dishmco from the fiaraes of per- 
secution. A reason has been assigned for the conduct of th© 
emperoi's towards the primitive Christians, which may apl>eaj 
the more specious and probable as it is drawn from the ac- 
knowledged genius of Polytheism. It has already been ob- 
served, tlnit the religious concord of the world was principally 
supported by the im|)iicit assent and reverence which the 
nations of antiquity expressed for their respective traditions 
and ceremonies. It might therefore be expected, that they 
would unite with indignation against any sect or people which 
should separate itself from the communion of mankind, and 
claiming the exclusive possession of divine knowledge, should 
disdain every form of worship, except its own, as impious and 
idolatrous; The rights of toleration were held by mutual indul- 
gence : they were justly forfeited by a refusal of the accus- 
tomed tribute. As the payment of this tribute was inflexibly 
refused by the Jews, and by them alone, the consideration of the 
treatment which they experienced from the Roman magistrates, 
will serve to ex])Iain how fer these speculations are justified by 
facts, and will lead us to discover the true causes of the perse- 
cution of Christianity. 

Without repeatiiig what has already been mentioned of the 
reverence of the Roman princes and governors for the temple 
of Jerusalem, we shall only observe, that the destruction of 
the temple and city was accompanied and followed by every 


Tiio bifittairy of tbe first age of Cbristlaoity is only found in tbe Acts 
of the ApoKtles, and in order to speak of tbe Jirst persecutions experienced 
by tbe 1/hrlistisiua, that book sliould naturally have been consulted} those 
persccuiions, then limited to individuals and to a narrow sphere^ inter- 
onlv ibc persecuted, and have been related by them alone. Gibbon, 
inaklug the persecutums ascend no higher than ISTei-o, has entirely omitted 
thosfs whieh preceded this epoch, and of which St. Luke has preserved 
the memory. Hie only way to justify this omission was, to attack tbe 
authenticity of the Acts of the Apostles ; for, if authentic, they must 
necessarily be consulted and quoted. Now, witiquity lias lefl very few 
works of which tbe autbenlicity is so "well establitshed as that of the Acts 
of the Apostie.s. (Stic Lardner’s Cred. of Gospel Hist part iii.) It is, 
therefore, without sufficient rooson, that Gibbon has maintained silence 
concerning the narrative of St. Luke, and this omisdon is not without m 
{X)tiaiico.-^G. 
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^rcttiBataace that cpuld exasperate the niinda of the OQBqne^ 
ors, and authorize religious persecution by the most speoioua 
arguments of political justice and the public safety. From 
the reign of Nero to that of Antoninus Pius, the Jews discov- 
er ed a fierce impatience of the dominion of Rome, which 
repeatedly broke out in the most furious massacres and insur- 
rections. Humanity is shocked at the recital of the horrid 
erueities which they committed in the cities of Bgjpt, of 
Cyprus, and of Gyrene, where they dwelt in treacherous friend- 
ship with the unsuspecting natives and we are tempted to 
applaud the severe retaliation which was exercised by the arm^ 
of the legions against a race of fanatics, whose dire and cred- 
ulous superstition seemed to render them the implacable ene- 
mies not only of the Roman government, hut of human kind.* 
The enthusiasm of the Jews was supported, by the opinion, 
that it was unlawful for them to pay taxes to an idolatrous 
piaster; and by the flattering promise which they derived 
from their ancient oracles, that a conquering Messiah would 
soon arise, destined to break their fetters, and to invest the fa 
vorites of heaven with the empire of the earth. It w^as by m 
noun^ng himself as their lopg-expeeted deliverer, and by call- 
ing on all the descendants of Abraham to assert the hope of 
Israel, that the iamous Barchochebas collected a formidable 
army, with which he resisted during two years the power of 
the emjxivor Hadrian.® 

Notwithstanding these repeated provocations, the resent* 
merit of the Roman princes expired after the victory; nor 


^ In Cyrene, they massacred 220,000 Greeks ; in Cyprus, 240,000 • 
In Egypt, a very great multitude. Many of these unhappy victims 
were sawn asunder, according to a precedent to which David haj 

f lven the sanction of his example. The victorious Jews devoured the 
esh, licked up the Hood, and twisted the entrails like a girdle round 
their bodies. See Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii, p. 1145.'^ 

* WitJiout repeating the well-known narratives of Josephus, we may 
learn from Dion^ (1. Ixix. p. 1162,) tJiat in Hadrian’s war 580,000 Jews 
were cut off by the sword, besides an infinite number whkh perished 
by famine, by disease, and by fire. 

* For the sect of the Zealots, see Dasnage, Histoire des Juifs, I i. c. 
; for the characters of the Measiah, according to the Rabbis, L v. c 
11, 12, IS ; for the actions of Barchochebas, I vii, c. 12. (Hist, of Jews, 
hi 115, 


* Some r^innaontators, among them Beimar, in hia notes on Dion OassSaa 
think ttiat the hatred of the iiomaua againat the Jews has led the historiaii 
g«*«^erate ti*e craelUes committed by The latter, Don. Ixviii p 
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were their appreheusions continued beyond the period of war 
and danger. By the general indulgence of polytheism, and 
by the mild temper of Antoninus Pius, the Jews were restored 
to their ancient privileges, and once more obtained the permis- 
sion of circumcising their children, with the easy restraint, that 
they should never confer on any foreign proselyte that distin- 
guishing mark of the Hebrew race.^ The numerons remains 
of that people, though they were still excluded from the pro- 
cincis of Jerusalem, were permitted to form and to maintain 
considerable establishments both in Italy and in the provinces, 
to acquire the freedom of Eome, to enjoy municipal honors, 
and to obtain at the same time an exemption from the bur- 
densome and expensive offices of society. The moderation or 
the contempt of the Eomans gave a legal sanction to the form 
of ecclesiastical police which was instituted by the vanquished 
sect. The patriarch, who had fixed his residence at Tiberias, 
was empowered to appoint his subordinate ministers and 
apostles, to exercise a domestic jurisdiction, and to receive from 
his dispersed brethren an annual contribution.® IN'ew syna- 
gogues were frequently erected in the principal cities of the 
empire; and the sabbaths, the fasts, and the festivals, which 
were either commanded by the Mosaic law, or enjoined by the 
traditions of the Kabbis, were celebrated in the most solemn 
and public manner,® Such gentle treatment insensibly assuaged 
the stern temper of the Jews. Awakened from their dream of 
prophecy and conquest, they assumed the behavior of peaceable 
and industrious subjects. Their irreconcilable hatred of man- 
kind, instead of fitiming out in acts of blood and violence, evap- 
orated in less dangerous gratifications. They embraced every 
opportunity of overreaching the idolaters in trade ; and they 
pronounced secret and ambiguous imprecations against the 
haughty kingdom of Edom J 


* It is to Modestinus, a Bomau lawyer (L vi. regular,) that we are 
indebted for a distinct knowledge of the Edict of Antoninus. See 
Oasaubon ad Hist. Aiigust. p, 27. 

® See Basnage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. ill c. 2, 8. The office of Patii* 
arch was suppressed by Theodosius the younger. 

We need only mention the Purim, or deliverance of the Jews hrom 
the r^e of Human, which, till the reign of Theodosius, was celebrated 
with insolent triumph and riotous intemperance. Basnage, Hist, dea 
Jutfs, 1. vi. c. 17, 1. viii. c, 6. 

According to the false Josephus, Tsepho, the grandscm of Esau, 
ftmducted into Italy the army of Eneas, king of Carth^e. Another 
«dk>ny of Idumaeans, flying from the sword of David, took refuge m 
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Since tlie Jews, who rejected with abhorrence the deitiei? 
adored by their sovereign and by their fellow-subjects, enjoyed, 
however, the free exercise of their unsocial religion, there 
must have existed some other cause, which exposed the dis- 
ciples of Christ to those severities from which the posterity of 
Abraham was exempt. The difterence between them is sim- 
ple and obvious ; but, according to the sentiments of antiquity, 
it was of the highest importance. The Jews' were a mtion ; 
the Christians were a secL’ and if it was natural for every 
community to respect the sacred institutions of their neighbor, 
it was incumbent, on them to persevere in those of their ances- 
tors, The voice of oracles, the precepts of philosophers, and 
the authority of the laws, unanimously enforced this national 
obligation. By their lofty claim of superior sanctity the Jews 
might provoke the Polytheists to consider them as an odious 
and impure race. By disdaining the iiitercoiinse of other 
nations, tliey might deserve their contempt. ' The laws of 
Moses might be for the most part frivolous or absurd ; yet, 
since they had been received during many ages by a large 
society, his followers were justified by the example of man- 
kind ; and it was universally acknowledged, that they had a 
right to practise what it would have been criminal in them to 
neglect But this principle, which protected the Jewish syna- 
gogue, afforded not any favor or security to the primitive 
cliureh. By embracing the faith of the gospel, the Christians 
incurred the supposed guilt of an unnatural and unpardonable 
offence. They dissolved the sacred ties of custom and edu- 
eatioii, violated the religious institutiouvs of their country, and 
presuniptuously despised whatever their firthers had believed 
as true, or had reverenced as sacred. Nor was this apostasy 
(if we may use the expression) merely of a partial or local 


tbe dominions of Romulus. For these, or for other reasons of equal 
weight, the name of Edom was applied by the Jews to die Roman 
empire.* 

** The false Joseplius is a romancer of very modem date, though some of 
ihose legends are probably more ancient. It may be worth considering 
whether many of the stories in the Talmud are not history in a figurative 
disguise, adoptt’d from prudence. The Jews might dare to say many tilings 
of iUirne, under the significant appellation of Edom, which they feared to 
Utter publicly. Later and more i^iorant ages took literally, and perhaps 
embellished, what was intelligible among the generatio n to which it was 
feddi-essed. Hist, of dews, iii. 131. 

The false Josephus has the mauguration of the emperor, with the seven 
eieciors and apparently the pope ass^fing at the coronation I Fraf. page 
jtaivi—M. 
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kind ; since tlie pious deserter wlio withdrew himself from tta 
temples of Egypt or Syria, would equally disdain to seek an 
asylum in those of Athens or Carthage, Every Chrismn 
rejected with contempt the superstitions of his family, his city, 
and his province. The whole body of Christians unanimously 
refused to hold any communion with the gods of Rome, of the 
empire, and of mankind. It was in vain that the oppressed 
believer asserted the inalienable rights of conscience and prh 
vate judgment. Though his situation might excite the pity, 
his arguments could never reach the understanding, either of 
the philosophic or of the believing part of the Pagan world. 
To their apprehensions, it was no less a matter of surprise, 
that any individuals should entertain scruples against comply* 
ing with the established mode of worship, than if they had 
conceived a sudden abhorrence to the manners, the dress, or 
the language of their native country.® 

The surprise of the Pagans was soon succeeded by reseut* 
inent ; and the most pious of men were exposed to the unjust 
but dangerous imputation of impiety. Malice and prejudice 
concurred in representing the Christians as a society of athe* 
ists, who, by the most daring attack on the religious constitu- 
tion of the empire, had merited the severest animadversion of 
the civil magistrate. They had separated themselves (they 
gloried in the confession) from every mode of superstition 
which was received in any part of the globe by the various 
temper of polytheism : but it was not altogether so evident 
W'hat deity, or what form of worship, they had substituted to 
the god*^ and temples of antiquity. The pure and sublime 
idea which they entertaint?d of the Supreme Being escaped the 
gross conception of the Pagan multitude, who were at a loss 
to discover a spiritual and solitary God, that was ncdther rep- 
resented under any corporeal tigure or visible symbol, nor was 
adored with the accustomed pomp of libations and festivals, of 


* From thc^ arguments of Celsus, as they are represented and 
refuted by Origeii, (1, v. p, 24'? — we may clearly discover the 
distinction that was made between the Jewish and the Christian 

met See, in the Diiilogiie of Minuciua Felix, (c, S, 6,) a fair and not 
inelogant description of the popular sentiments, with regard to the 
desertion of the established ^worship. 


^ Tn all fluB there is doahtless much truth | yet does not the more wa 
portam ditleronce Ho on the snrfqce ? The Christiana made many cemven* 
tl!« Jews but few. Had the Jewish been equally a proselyting religirm 
would it not have encountered as violent persecudonl—M, 
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alfcaiB and saoriiSces.* The sages of Greece ’itid Borne, who 
had elevated their minds to the contemplation of the existence 
and attributes of the First Cause, were induced by reason or 
by vanity to reserve for. themselves and their chosen disciples 
the privilege of this philosophical devotion.^® They were iiir 
from admitting the prejudices of mankind as the standard of 
truth, but they considered them as flowing from the original 
disposition of human nature ; and they supposed that any pop 
ular mode of faith and worship which presumed to disclaim 
the assistance of the senses, would, in proportion as it receded 
from superstition, find itself incapable of restraining the wan- 
derings of the fancy, and the visions of fanaticism. The 
careless glance which men of wit and learning condescended to 
cast on the Christian revelation, served only to confirm their 
hasty opinion, and to persuade them that the principle, which 
they might have revered, of the Divine Unity, was defaced by 
the wild enthusiasm, and annihilated by the airy speculations, 
of the new sectaries. The «author of a celebrated dialogue, 
which has been attributed to Lucian, whilst be affects to treat 
the mysterious subject of tbe Trinity in a style of ridicule 
and contempt, betrays his own ignorance of the weakness of 
human reason, and of the inscrutable nature of the divine 
perfections,^^ 

It might appear less surprising, that the founder of Christi- 
anity should not only be revered by his disciples as a sage and 


* Our nuEas araa habent? iempla nufia? nulla nota simulacra I 
. - ~ - Unde auteni, quia file, ant ubi, Bens unicua, solitarius, desti 
tutus? Miuucius Fefix, c, 10. The Fagan interlocutor goes on to 
make a diatinctiou in favor of the Jews, who had once a temple, altars, 
victims, 

It is difiicult (says Plato) to attain, and dangerous to publish, 
the knowledge of the true God. See the Theologie des Philosophes, 
in the Abbe ffOlivct’s French translation of TuEy de liTatoa Beorum, 
tom. 1 p. 2^5. 

^he author of the Plulopatris perpetually treats the Ohristiana 
m a company of dreaming enthusiasts, 6a(ftovht dt&epwt dtOspoffaroiiv 
rsf depo0aroi)prssj Se . ; and in one place he manifestly alludes to the 
vision in which Si Paul was transported to the third heaven. In 
another place, Triephon, who personates a Oliristian, after deridiiig 
the gods of Paganism, proposes a mysterious oath, 

B^dp, pSyAv^ Sfi0poTOVf oi}papt(opai 
Yidy irarpds^ rtpi^pa h narpdg HtHyropstiauspoPf 
Ijc Tjptwv, Kod Ivdf rpta, 

*Api0fnktp ps (is the profane answer of Orltias,) mt Sfwef 

yfy n Xfyets'^ rpia, rpU^ h! 
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& prophet, hut that he shoiikl be adored as a God. The Poly"- 
t!ieists were dispdsed to adopt every article of faith, which 
seemed to oifer any resemblance, however distant or imperfect, 
with the popular mythology ; and the legends of Bacchus, 
of Hercules, and of ^sculapius, had, in some measure, pre- 
pared their imagination for the appearance of the Son of God 
under a human form/** But they were astonished that the 
Christians should abandon the temples of tliose ancient heroes, 
who, in the infancy of the world, had invented arts, instituted 
laws, and vanquished the. tyrants or monsters who infested the 
earth, in order to choose for the exclusive object of their 
religious worship an obscure teacher, w^ho, in a recent age, and 
among a barbarous people, had fallen a sacnfice either to the 
malice of his own countrymen, or to the jealousy of the Homan 
government. The Pagan multitude, reserving their gratitude 
for temporal benefits alone, rejected the inestimable present of 
life and immortality, which was offered to mankind by Jesus 
of Nazareth. His mild constancy in the midst of cruel and 
voluntary sufferings, his universal benevolence, and the sublime 
simplicity of his actions and character, were insufficient, in the 
opinion of those carnal men, to compensate for the want of 
fame, of empire, and of success ; and whilst they refused to 
acknowledge his stupendous triumph over the powem of dark* 
ness and of the grave, they misrepresented, or they insulted, 
the equivocal birth, wandering life, and ignominious death, of 
the divine Author of Christianity.^® 

The personal guilt which every Christian had contracted, in 
thus preferring his private sentiment to the national religion, 
was aggravated in a very high degree by the number and 
union of the criminals. It is well known, and has been already 
observed, that Roman policy viewed with the utmost jealousy 
and distrust any association among its subjects ; and that the 
privileges of private corporations, though formed for the most 
harmless or beneficial purposes, were bestowed with a very 

According to Justin Martyr, (Apolog. Major, c. 'lO — S5,) tli« 
dajmon who had gained some imperfect knowledge of the prophecies, 
purjwsoly contrived this resemblance, which might deter, though by 
oifferent means, both the people and the philosophers from embraring 
the faith of Christ. 

** In the first and second books of Origen, Oelsus treats tho Mrtli 
Slid diaracter of our Bavior with the most impious contempt. The 
on&tcr Libanios praises Porphyry and Julian for confuting the fohy of 
» mtsiif which styles a dead man of Palestine, God, and the ^ 
Cbd Soemtes, test. Hedesiasi iii. 23. 
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sparing band/* The religions assemthes of the ObHstjan^ 
who had separated themselves from the ptiblic wcrslnp, ap- 
peared of a much less innocent nature ; tney were illegal iu 
their principle, and in their consequences might become dan- 
gerous ; nor were the emperors conscious that they violated 
the laws of justice, when, for the peace of society, they pro- 
hibited those secret and sometimes nocturnal meetings/^ The 
pious disobedience of the Christians made their condtict, or 
perhaps their designs, appear in a much more serious and 
erimiuai light ; and the Homan princes, who might perhaps 
have suifered themselves to be disarmed by a ready submis- 
sion, deeming their honor concerned in the execution of their 
comtnands, sometimes attempted, by rigorous punishments, to 
subdue this independent spirit, which boldly acknowledged an 
authority superior to that of the magistrate. The extent and 
duration of this spiritual conspiracy seemed to render it every 
day more deserving of his animadversion. We have already 
seen that the active and successful zeal of the Christians had 
insensibly dilfused them through every province and almost 
every city of the empire. The new converts seemed to re- 
nounce their family and country, that they might connect 
themselves in an indissoluble band of union with a^ peculiar 
society, which every where assumed a different character from 
the rest of mankind. Their gloomy and austere aspect, their 
abhorrence of the common business and pleasui-es of life, 
and their frequent predictions of impending calamities/* in- 
spired the Pagans with the apprehension of some danger, 
which would arise froni the new sect, the more alarming m it 
was the more obscure. Whatever,” says Pliny, may be 
the principle of their conduct, their inflexible oMnacy ap- 
peared deserving of punishment.” 

** The emperor Trajan refused to iocorporato a company of 150 Are- 
men, for tlie use of the city of Nicomedia. He dislikea all associa- 
tions. See Plin. PSpist x. 42, 4S. 

The proconsul Pliny had published a general edict against 
unlawful meetings. The prudence of the Christians suspended their 
Agapm ; but it was impossible for them to omit the exercise of public 
worship. 

As the prophecies of the Antichrist, approaching conflagratbti, 

provoked those Pagans whom they did not convert, they were 
mentioned with caution and reserve; and the Montanists were cen* 
suml for diadosiug too freely the dangerous secret. See Mosheim, 
n 4U. 

, ffeque enirn dubitabam, quodennque esset quod fateremur, (such 
aire the words of Pliny,) pervicamm certe et infleadbilem obatiimtioaem 
bbere punirl 
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1’he precautions with which the disciples of Christ pet^ 
formed the offices of religion were at first di;:tated hf fear 
and necessity ; bitt they were continued from choice. By 
imitating the awful secrecy which reigned in the Eleusinirm 
mysteiies, the Cliristians iuid flattered themselves that they 
should render their sacred institutions more respectable in the 
eyes of the Pagan world.*® But the events as it often hap» 
[)ens to the operations of subtile policy, deceived their wishes 
and their expectations. It was concluded, that they only con- 
cealed what they would have blushed to disclose. Their 
mistaken prudence afforded an opportunity for malice to 
invent, am! for suspicious credulity to believe, the horrid tales 
which described the Christians as the most wicked of human 
kind, w’ho practised in their dark recesses every abomination 
that a depraved fancy could suggest, and who solicited the 
favor of their unknown God by the sacrifice of every moral 
virtue. There were many who pretended to confess or to 
relate the ceremonies of this abhorred society. It was asserted, 
that a new-born infint, entirely covered over with flour, was 
presented, like some mystic symbol of initiation, to the knife 
of the proselyte, who unknowingly inflicted many a secret and 
mortal wound on the innocent victim of his error; that as 
soon m the cruel deed was perpetrated, the sectaries drank up 
the blood, greedily tore asunder the quivering members, and 
pledged themselves to eternal secrecy, by a mutual conscious- 
ness of guilt. It was as confidently affirmed, that this inhuman 
sacriflee was succeeded by a suitable entertainment, in wliich 
intemperance served as a provocative to brutal lust ; till, at the 
appointed moment, the lights were suddenly extinguished, 
shame w^as banished, nature was forgotten ; and, as accident 
might direct, the darkness of the night was polluted by the 
incestuous coimnerco of sisters and brothers, of sons and of 
mothers ” ** 

But the perusal of tlie ancient apologies was sufficient to 
remove even the slightest suspicion from the mind of a candid 
adversary. The Christians, with tlie intrepid security of 
innocence, appeal from the voice of rumor to the equity of the 

** See Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. i,p 101, and Spanleim, 
Hemarqiies snv les CjBsars do Mien, p. 468, <fee. 

^ See Justin Kartyr, Apolog. i 35, ii. 14. Athenagoras, in l^ega- 
iltm tx 27. Tertullmn, Apolog. c. 7, 8, % Minucius Felix, o. lo, 
80, 81. The last of thep writers relates the accusation in the most 
elegant and cireunistanlial manner. The answer of Tertulllan is thf 
^jldest an i most vigor .'US, 
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They acknowledge, that if any j/ rj, ean be pm* 
diuced of the crimes which calumny h^ iuiput/4 to them, they 
are worthy of the most severe punishment. They provoke 
the punishment, and they challenge the prooi. At the same 
time they urge, with equal truth and propriety, that the charge 
ia not less devoid of probability, than it is iestitute of evi- 
dence ; they ask, whether any one can seriously believe tliat 
slic pure and holy precepts of the gospel, which so frequently 
jfestraia the use of the moat lawful enjoyments, should iiicub 
cate the practice of the most abominable crimes ; that a large 
society should resolve to dishonor itself In the eyes of its own 
membeiB ; and that a great number of persons of either sex, 
and every age and character, insensible to the fear of death 
or infamy, should consent to violate those principles which 
nature and education had imprinted most deeply in their 
minds.®® ]!)3’othing, it should seem, could weaken the force or 
destroy the effect of so unanswerable a justification, unless it 
were the injudicious conduct of the apologists themselves, who 
betrayed the common cause of religion, to gratify their devout 
hatred to the domestic enemies of the church. It was some- 
times faintly insinuated, and sometimes boldly asserted, that 
the same bloody sacrifices, and the same incestuous festivals, 
which were so falsely ascribed to the orthodox believers, were 
in reality celebrated by the Maroionites, by the Carpocratians, 
and by several other sects of the Onostics, who, notwithstand- 
ing they might deviate into the paths of heresy, were still 
actuated by the sentiments of men, and stall governed by the 
precepts of Christianity Accusations of a similar kind were 
retorted upon the church by the schismatics who had departed 
from its commumon,®® and it was confessed on all sides, that 

In the persecution of Lyons, some Gentile slaves were compelled, 
the fear of tortures, to accuse their Gliristiaa master. The church 
of Lyons, writing to their brethren of Asia, treat die horrid charge 
with proper indigaation md contempt Euseb. Hist. Ecclea. v. i 

See Justin Martyr, Apolog. i. 35. Xremeus adv. Haa*es. j. 24. 
Semens. Alexandrin, Stromat 1. iii. p. 438. Euseb. iy., 8. It would 
be tedious and disgusting to relate all that the succeeding writers have 
imagined, all that Epiphanius has received, and all tfarit Tillemont has 
copied. M. de Beausobre (Hist da Manicheisme, i ix. c. 8, 9) has 
exposed, with grmi spirit, the disingenuous arts of Auguatm and 
Pope Leo L 

When TertuHian became a Montanist, he aspersed the morals of 
Hie diiurch which he had so resolutely defended. “ Sed majoris^ est 
Agape, quia per hanc adolescentes tui . cum sororibus efortuiunt^ 
i^poudiees sciheet gulas lascivia et luxuria.” Be Jejtmiis. a 0. TOi 
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tihe most scandalous licentiousness of iuannei*3 prevailed 
among great numbers of those who affected the name oi 
Christians. A Pagan magistrate, who possessed neither leis- 
ure nor abilities to discern the almost imporceptibio line which 
divides the orthodox faith from heretical pravity, might easily 
have imagined that their mutual animosity had extorted the 
discovery of their common guilt. It was fortunate for the 
repose, or at least for the reputation, of the first Christians* 
that the magistrates sometimes proceeded with more temper 
and moderation than is usually consistent with religious zeal* 
and that they reported, as the impartial result of their judicial 
inq airy, that the sectaries, who had deserted the established 
worship, appeared to them sincere in their professions, and 
blameless in their manners; however they might incur, by 
their absurd and excessive superstition, the censure of the 
laws.” 

History, which undertakes to record the transactions of the 
past, for the instruction of future ^es, would ill deserve that 
honorable office, if she condescended to plead tire cause of 
tyrants, or to justify the maxims of persecution. It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that the conduct of the emperors who 
appeared the least tavorable to the primitive church, is by no 
means so criminal as that of modern sovereigns, who have 
-mpleyed the arm of violence and terror against the religious 
pinions of any part of their subjects, IVoin their refiections, 
or even from their own feelings, a Charles Y. or a Lewis 
XIY. might have acquired a just knowledge of the rights of 
eonsdence, of the obligation of faith, and of the innocence 
of error. But the princes and magistrates of ancient Rome 
were strangers to those principles which inspired and au- 
ihorizjed the inflexible obstinacy of the Christians in the 
cause of truth, nor could they themselves discover in their own 
breasts any motive which would have prompted them to refuse 
a legal, and as it were a natural, submission to the sacred 
institutions of their country. The same reason which con- 
tributes to alleviate the guilt, must have tended to abate the 
rigor, of their persecutions. As they were actuated, not by the 
furious zeal of bigots, but by the temperate policy of legis- 

85th canon of the council of Uliberis provides against the ecapdals 
whidi too often polluted the vigils of the church, and disgractid the 
Clirisiian name in the eyes of unbelievers. 

Tertuilian {ApoW. c. 2) expatiates on the fair and honorahh 
iMtiiKiony of Pliijy, wim inuch rf^son, an4 some declamation. 
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ators, <50ntempt must offceu have relaxed, aud immanity must 
requently have suspended, the execution of those laws which 
;hey enacted against the humble and obscure followers of 
Uhrist From the general view of their character and motives 
m might naturally conclude ; I. Thai a considerable time 
dapsed before they considered the !iew sectaries as an object 
ieserving of the attention of government IL That in tin 
conviction of any of their subjects who were accused of so 
trery singular a crime, they proceeded with caution and reluo 
tanee. IIL That they were moderate in the use of punish- 
ments; and, IV, That the afflicted church enjoyed many 
intervals of peace and tranquillity. Notwithstanding the care- 
less indifference which the most copious and the most minute 
of the Pagan writers have shown to the affairs of the Chris- 
tians,** it may still be in our power to confirm each of these 
probable suppositions, by the evidence of authentic facts. 

1 . By the wise dispensation of Providence, a mysterious 
veil was cast over the infancy of the church, which, till the 
faith of the Christians was matured, and their numbers were 
multiplied, .served to protect them not only from the malice 
but even from the knowledge of the Pagan world. The slow 
and gradual abolition of the Mosaic ceremonies afforded a safe 
and innocent disguise to the more early proselytes of the 
gospel As tliey were, for the greater part, of the race of 
Abraham, they were distinguished by the .peculiar mark of 
circumcision, offered up their devotions in the Temple oi 
Jerusalem till its final destruction, and received both the Law 
and the Prophets as the genuine inspirations of the Deity. 
The Gentile converts, wlio % a vSpiritual adoption had been 
associated to the hope of Israel, were likewise confounded 
under the garb and appearance of Jews,*® and as the Polythe- 

In the various compilation of the A ugustan History, (a part of 
which was composed under the reign of Oonatantinc,) there are not 
six lines which relate to tlie Christians; lUir has the diligence of 
Xiphilin diseoveretl their name in the lar^e history of Dion Cassias,^ 

An ol>scure passirgo of Suetonius (In Claud" c. 25) may seem to 
offer a proof how strangely toe Jews and Christiana of Rome were 
Cimfounaed with each other* . % 


* The gi*eator part of the Augustan History is dedicated to Diocletian* 
H»8 may account tbrthe silence of its authors coneeniiug thristianity 
SPiio notices that occur are almost all in the lives composed under the rei^ 
nf Oc^tautine. It may fairly be concluded, from the lauguag»i which h# 

jujU iatft the mouth of Mojcenas, that Dion was an enemy to all inaovfr 
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kts paid less regard to articles of faitli than to tbo external 
worship, the now sect, which carefully concealed, or faintly 
announced, its future greatness and anihition, was perniiited 
to shelter itself under the general toleration which was granted 
to an ancient and celebrated people in the Roman empire. 
It was not long, perhaps, before the Jews theinselv'es, animated 
with a fiercer zeal and a more jealous faith, perceived the 
gradual separation of their Nazarene brethren from the doc- 
trine of the synagogue ; and they w^oiild gladly have extin* 
guished the dangerous heresy in the blood of its adherents. 
But tlie decrees of Heaven had already disarmed their malice ; 
and though they might sometimes exert the licentious privilege 
of sedition, they no longer possessed the administration of 
criminal justice ; nor did they find it easy to infuse into the 
calm breast of a Roman magistrate the rancor of their own 
zeal and prejudice. The provincial governors declared them- 
selves ready to listen to any accusation that might affect the 
public safety ; but as soon as they were informed that it was a 
question not of facts but of words, a dispute relating only to tlie 
iiiterpretation of the Jewish laws and prophecies, they deemed 
it unworthy of the majesty of Rome seriously to discuss the 
obscure differences which might arise among a barbarous and 
superstitious people. The innocence of the first Christians 
was protected by ignorance and contempt ; and the tribunal 
of the Pagan magistrate often proved their most assured 
refuge against the fury of the synagogue.®® If indeed we 
were disposed to adopt the traditions of a too credulous an-- 
tiquity, we might relate the distant peregrinations, the won- 
derful achievernejits, and the various deaths of the twelve 
apostles : but a more accurate inquiry will induce us to doubt, 
w'hetlier any of tliose persons who bad been witnesses to the 
miracles of Christ were permitted, beyond the limits of Pales- 
tine, to seal with their blood the truth of their testimony ” 

See, in the xviiith and xxvth chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, 
tlie behavior of Gallio, proconsul of Achaia, and of Testns, procurator 
of Judea. 

Jn the time of Tcrtullian and Oleniens of Alexandriii, the 
glory of martyrdom was confined to St Peter, Si Paul, and St 
James. It was gradually bestowed on the rest of the apostles, by 
tlio more recent Greeks, who prudently selected for the theatre of 


tioim in religion. (See Gibbon, infm, note 105.) In fact w hen the s;!c nno 
idf Pagan historians is noticed, it should be remembet^d hjwmeagie and 
tcaiilated are all the extant histories of die peidod. — M. 
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EVota the ordinaary tem of human life, it may very naturdily 
be presumed that most of them were deceased before the dis- 
content of the ^ews broke out into that furious war, which 
waa terminated only by the ruin of Jerusalem. During a 
long period, from the death of Christ to that memorable 
rebellion, we cannot discover any traces of Roman intolerance, 
unless they are to he found in the sudden, the transient, but 
the fjmel persecution, which was exercised by Nero against 
tdie Ohrktiaus of the capital, thirty-five years afu^r the former, 
and only two years before the latter, of those great events* 
The character of the philosophic historian, to whom we are 
principally indebted for the knowledge of this singular trans- 
action, would alone be sufficient to recommend it to om 
most attentive consideration. 

In the tenth year of the reign of Nero, the capital of the 
empire was affiicted by a fire wiich raged beyond the mem- 
ory or example of Ibrmer ages.®* The monuments of Grecian 
art and of Roman virtue, the trophies of the Punic and Gallic 
wars, the most holy temples, and the most splendid palaces, 
were involved in one common destruction* Of the feurteen 
regions or quarters into which Rome was divided, four only 
sunaisted entire, three were levelled with the ground, and the 
remmning seven, which ha^ experienced the fury of the 
fiames, displayed a meiancholy prospect of ruin and desola- 
lion. The vigilance of government appears not to have 
neglected any of the precautions which might alleviate the 
sense of so dreadful a calamity. The Imperial ‘gardens were 
thrown open to the distressed multitude, temporary buildings 
were erected for their accommodation, and a plentiful supply 
of corn and provisions was distributed at a very moderate 
price,®* The most generous policy seemed to have dictated 
the edicts which regulated the disposition of the streets and 
the construction of private houses ; and as it usually happens, 
in an age of prosperity, the conflagration of Rome, in the 
course of a few years, produced a new city, more regular and 
more beautiful t han the former. But all the pr udence and 

tiieir preadiing and Bufferings some remote country beyond the limits 
of the Bomaii empire. See Mosheim, p, 81 ; and i’illemout, Memoires 
Ecclesiiistiques, tom. 1 part iii. 

Tacit. Anoal xv. 38 — 44. Suetoa in Keron. c, 38. Dion Casaius, 
L Ixil p. 1014 Orosius, vii *7. 

Ihe price of wheat (]>rabably of the Tnodi'tis,) was reduced as low 
jks Nummi ; which would be equivalent to about fifteen abiffingt 
the Koglkh quarter* 
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hmnamty affected by Fero on this occasion were ItsniBcieni 
U> preserve bim from the popular suspicion. Every crime 
might be imputed to the assassin of his wife and mother ; nor 
could the prince who prostituted his person and dignity on the 
theatre be deemed incapable of the most extravagant folly. 
The voice of ramor accused the emperor as the incendiary of 
his own capital; and as the most incredible stories are the 
best adapted to the genius of aw enraged people, it waa 
gravely reported, and firmly believed, that Kero, enjoying the 
ctilamity which he had occasioned, amused himself with sing- 
ing to his lyre the destruction of ancient Troy.*® To divert a 
suspicion, which the power of despotism was unable to sup- 
press, the emperor resolved to substitute in his own pUce some 
fictitious critninals, “With this view/^ continues Tacitus, 
“ he infiieted the most exquisite tortures on those ntron, who, 
under the vulgar appellation of Christians, were already 
branded with deserved infamy. They derived their rmme and 
origin from Christ, who in the reign of Tiberius had suffered 
death by the sentence of the procurator Pontius Piiate.*^ Fox 
a while this dire superstition was checked ; but it again burst 
forth;* and not only spread itself over Judma, the first seat 
of this mischievous sect, but was even introduced into Borne, 
the common asylum which receives and protects whatever is 


We may observe, that the rumor is mentioned by Tacitus with a 
very becoming distrust and hesitation, whilst it is ^eedily traiiscribed 
Iby Suetonius, and solemnly confirmed by Dion. 

Ihis testimony is alone sufiicient to expose the anachronism of 
he Jews, who place the birth of Christ near a century sooner. (Bae- 
nage, Histoire des Juifs, 1. v. c. 14, 16.) We may learn from Josephus, 
(Antiquitat. xviii S,) that the procuratorship of Pilate corresponded 
with tlie last ten years of Tiberius, A. D. 27-^8^. As to the particu- 
lar time of the death of Christ, a very early tradition fixed it to the 
20th of March, A. D. 29, under the consulship of the two Gemini, 
^Tertullian adv. Judseos, e 8.) This date, which is adopted by Pagi, 
Cardinal Korns, and Le Clerc, seems at least as probable as the vulgar 
mra, which is placed (I know not from what conjectures) four years 
lai’er. 


^ Tliis single phrase, Bepressa in pr^eens exitiabiKs snperatitio rursaa 
erainpebat, proves that the Christians had already attracted the attention Of 
Use government j and that Kero was not the first to persecxite them, I am 
surprised that more stress has not been laid on the confirmation wbirh the 
Acts of the Apostles derive from these words of Tacsitus, Bepressa in 
prfflsena, and rnrsus emmpebat. — G. 

I have been unwilling to suppress tliis note, but surely the expresaiou of 
fddtus refers to the expected extirpation of the relighm Iw like d^ith of it« 
Christ.— 'M. 
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impure, wlutever is atrocious. The confessions of those who 
were seized discovered a great multitude of their accomplices, 
and they were all convicted, not so much tor the enme of 
sotting tire to the city, as for their hatred of human kind.®* 
They died in torments, and their torments were imhittered by 
imult and derision. Some were nailed on crosses; others 
sewn up in the skins of wild beasts, and exposed to the finy 
of dogs; others again, smeared over with conibustible mate- 
nals, were used as torches to illuminate the darkness of the 
night The gardens of Hero were destined for the melan- 
choly spectacle, which was accompanied with a home-race, 
and honored with the presence of the emperor, who mingled 
with the populace in the dress and attitude of a charioteer. 
The guilt of the Christians deserved indeed the most exeni- 
plary punishment, but the public abhorrence changed into 
contmiseration, from the opinion tliat those unhappy wretches 
were sacrificed, not so much to the public welfare, to the 
cruelty of a jealous tyrant”®® Those who survey with a 
curious aye the revolutions of mankind, may observe, that the 
gardens and circus of Nero on the Vatican, which were pol- 
luted with the blood of the first Christians, have been rendered 
still more famous by the triumph and by the abuse of the 
pei*seeuted religion. On tlie same spot,®^ a temple, which far 
surpasses the ancient glories of the Capitol, hjxs been since 
erected by the Ohristinu Pontifis, who, deriving their claim of 
universal dominion from an humble fisherman of Galilee, have 
succeeded to the throne of the Csesars, given laws to the bar- 
barian conquerors of Rome, and extended their spiritual juris- 
diction from the coast of the Baltic to the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Odio humani generis convicth These words may either signify the 
hatred of mankind towards the Ohristiuns, or the hatred of the Chrla- 
tians towards mankind. J have preferred the latter sense, as the most 
agreeable to the style of Tacitus, and to the popular error, of which 
a precept of the gospel (see Luke xiv, 2G) had been, perhaps, the 
baocont occasion. My interpretation is justified by the authority of 
I'jpsius; of the Italian, the French, and tlio English translators of 
Tacitus ; of Hdsheim, (p. 102,) of Le Cierc, (Historia Eeclesiast, p 
427,) of X?r. l^ardiier, (Testimonies, voh i p. S45,) and of the Bishop 
of (Gloucester, (Divine Legation, vol. iii. p. 38.) But as the word 
mndeti does not unite very happily with the rest of the sentence, 
yames Q-rorovius has preferred the reading of vonjuncU, which is 
abuditirized by the valuable MB. of Florence. 

Tacit, Annal sv. 44. 

** ifai'diui iioma Antica, p. 487. Donatus de RomS AxiUquS, L m 

p m. 
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But it wou d be improper to dismiss this accouat of Nero^a 
persecution, till we have made some observations that may 
serve to remove the difficulties with which it is perplexed, and 
to throw some li^ht on the subsequent history of the church. 

1. The most sceptical criticism is obliged to respect the 
truth of this extraordinary fact, and the integrity of this cele- 
brated passage of Tacitus. The former is contirmed by the 
diligent and accurate Suetonius, who mentions the punishment 
which Nero intiicted on tlie Christians, a sect of men who 
had embraced a new and criminal superstition.®® The latter 
may be proved by the consent of the most ancient manu- 
scripts ; by the inimitable character of the style of Tacitus 
by his reputation, which guarded his text from tlxe interpola- 
tions of pious fraud; and by tlie purport of his narration, 
which accused the hi'st Christians of the most atrocious 
crimes, without insinuating that they possessed any miracu- 
lous or even magical powers above the rest of mankind,®* 
2, Notwithstanding it is probable that Tacitus was born some 
years before the dre of Borne, he could derive only from 
reading and conversation the knowledge of an event which 
happened during his infancy. Before he gave himself to the 
public, he calmly waited till his genius had attained its full 


Bueton. in Nerorie, c. 18. The epithet of malejiea, which some 
sagacious commentators have tr?mslated magical, is considered by the 
more rational Mosheim as only synonymous to the exitiahilis of Taci- 
tus. 

The passage concerning Jesus Clirlst, which was inserted into the 
text of Josephus, between the time of Origan and that of Eusebius, 
may furnish an example of no vulgar forgery. The accomplishment 
of the prophecies, the virtues, miracles, and resurrection of Jesus, are 
distinctly related, Josephus acktiowledges that he was the Massiah, 
and hesitates whether he should call liim a mmi. If any doubt can 
BtiU remain concerning this celebrated passage, the reader may exam- 
ine the pointed objections of Le Fevre, ( Ha vercamp. Joseph, tom. it 
p. 287 — 273,) the labored answers of Dauhuz, (p, 187— >232,) and 
the masterly reply (Bibliotheque Ancienne et Moderne, tom, vii 

J >. 237 — 288) of an anonymous critic, whom I believe to have been the 
earned Abbe de Longuerue.'^ 

See the lives of Tacitus by lipsius and the Abb^ de la Bleterie, 
Bietionnaire de Bayle ti Varticle Tacite, and l^abricius, Biblioth. Latin* 
tom. ii. p. 886, edit. Ernest 


* The moilem editor of Eusebius, Heinichen, has adopted, and ably 
supported, a notion, which bad before suggested itself to the editor, that 
this passage is not altogether a forgery, but interpolated with immy addi 
tional clauses. Heinichen has endeavor»d to disengago tbe original taxi 
the foreign and more recent matter.— M. 
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and lie was more than forty years of age, wKen a 
grateful regard for the tnemory of the virtuous Agricola 
extorted from Mm the most early of those historical com* 
positions which will ielight and instruct the most distant pos- 
terity. After making a trial of his strength in the life of 
Agricola and the description of Germany, he conceived, and 
at length executed, a more arduous work; the history of 
Rome, in thirty hooks, from the fail of Nero to the accession 
of Nerva. The administration of Nerva introduced an age 
of justice and propriety, which Tacitus had destined for the 
occupation of his old age ; hut when he took a nearer view 
of his subject, judging, perhaps, that it was a more honorable 
or a less invidious office to record the nces of past tyrants, 
than to celebrate the virtues of a reigning monarch, he chose 
rather to relate, under the form of annals, the actions of the 
tow immediate successors of Augustus. To collect, to dis- 
pos3, and to adorn a series of fourscore years, in an immortal 
wojk, every sentence of which is pregnant with the deepest 
observations and the most lively images, was an undertaking 
eufficient to exercise the genius of Tacitus himself during the 
groatet part of his life. In the last years of the reign of 
Trajan, whilst the victorious monarch extended the power of 
Rome beyond its ancient limits, the historian was describing, 
in the second and fourth books of his annals, the tyranny of 
Tilieriiis ; and the emjieror Hadrian must have succeeded to 
the throne, before Tacitus, in the regular prosecution of his 
work, could relate the fire of the capital, and the cruelty of 
Nero towards the unfortunate Christians. At the distance of 
sixty yeai«, it was the duty of the annalist to adopt the narra- 
tives of contemporaries ; but it was natural for the philosopher 
to indulge himself in the description of the origin, the prog- 
ress, and the character of the new sect, not so much accord- 
ing to the knowledge or prejudices of the age of Nero, as 
according to those of the time of Hadrian. 3 Tacitus very 
frequently trusts to the curiosity or rejection of his readers to 


^ Principatum Dm Heryas, et imperium Trajani, ubfe'riorem, seen- 
riorejnque materiam seneetuti seposm. Tacii Hist, i 
See Tacit. Annal ii. 61, iv. 4-,^ 


* The jsemsal of this passage of Tacitos alone is safScient, as I have 
llreii^y aaH, to show that the Ohrietiaa sect was not so obsewro as not 
tUjNMSy to have been repressejd, (repressa,) and that it did not paaa ^ 
in the eyes of the Eomaias.— Q-. 
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i^apply tliose inteirmediate oircRtRstancea and ideas,* which, in 
his extrenao (jonciseness, he has thought proper to suppress. 
We may therefore presume to imagine some probable cause 
which could direct the cruelty of Nero against the Christiana 
of Rome, whose ol>scurity, as well as innocence, should have 
shielded them from his indignation, and even from his notice. 
The Jews, who were numerous in the capital, and oppressed 
in their own country, were a much litter object for the sus- 
picions of the emperor and of tlie people : nor did it seem 
unlikely that a vanquished nation, who already discovered 
their abhorrence of the E,oman yoke, might have recourse 
to the most atrocious means of gratifying their implacable 
revenge. But the Jews possessed very powerful advocates in 
the palace, aiid even in the heart of the tyrant ; his wife and 
mistress, tiae beautiful Popp^a, and a favorite player of the 
race of Abraham, who had already employed their intercession 
in behalf of the obnoxious people/® In their room it was 
necessary to offer some other victims, and it might eashy be 
suggested that, although the genuine followers of Moses were 
innocent of tlio fire of Eome, there had arisen among them a 
new and pernicious sect of Galiljsans, which was capable of 
the most liorrid crimes. Under the appellation of GaliluEans, 
two distinctions of men were confounded, the most opposite to 
each other in their manners and principles ; the disciples who 
had embraced the faith of Jesus of Nazareth, and the zealots 
who had followed the standard of Judas the Gaiilonite/® The 
former were the friends, the latter were the enemies, of human 
kind ; and the only resemblance between them consisted in 
the same inflexible constancy, which, in the defence of their 
cause, rendered them insensible of death and tortures. The 


The playei^’s name was Aliturus. Through the same channel, 
Josephus, (de vM sua, c. 2,) about two years before, had obtainetl 
the pardon and release of some Jewish priests, who were prisoners 
Rome, 

The learned Br. Lardner (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, voh 
ii p, 102, 103) has proved that the name of Oalilseans was a very 
ancient, and perhaps the primitive appellation of the Christians. 

Joseph. Antiquitat. xviii. 1, 2, Tiliemont, Ruine des Jnifs, p. 
^43 Til i sons of Judas were crucified in the time of Claudius. His 
grandson EJeazar, after Jerusalem was taken, defended a strong for- 
tress with 960 of his most desperate followers. When the battering- 
ram had^ made a breach, they turned their swords against their wives,, 
their ^Idren, and sJi lengfli j^aaast thek own breaai®. They dited 
In tlm k»t maa 
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followers of Judas, who impelled their countrymeu into reheh 
lion^ were soon buried under the ruins of Jerusalem ; whilst 
those of Jesus, known by the more celebrated name of Chris- 
tians, dilFused themselves over the Koman empire. How nat- 
ural WJis it for Tacitus, in the time of Hadrian, to appropriate 
to the Christians the guilt and the sufferings,^ which he might, 
nith far gi^eater truth and Justice, have attributed to a sect 
whose odious memory wjis almost extinguished 1 4. What- 

ever opinion may be entertained of this conjecture, (for it is 
no more than a conjecture,) it is evident that the eSeet, as well 
as the cause, of Kero’s persecution, was conhned to the walls 
of Iionie,^®f that the religious tenets of the Galila^ans or 
Christians, were never made a subject of punishment, or even 
of inquiry ; and that, as the idea of their sufferings wfis for a 
long time connected witli the idea of cruelty and injustice, the 
moderation of succeeding princes inclined them to spare a 
sect, oppressed by a tyrant, whose rage liad been usually 
directed against virtue and innocence. 

it is somewhat remarkable that the flames of war consumed, 
almost at the same time, the temple of Jerusalem and the 


See Dodweli. 'Paucitai Mart. 1. xiii. The Spanish Inscription in 
Oruter. p. tZB, ifo. 9, is a manifest and acknowledged forgerj con- 
trived by that noted inj poster, Oyriacus of Ancona, to flatter the pride 
and prej'ndices of the Spaniards. See Ferreras, Histoire B’Espagne, 
tom. i. p, 192. 


* This conjecture is entirely devoid, not merely of veriBimilitude, hat 
tven of possibility. Tacitus cdald not be deceived in appropriating to the 
Christians of Home the guilt and tho safferings which he might have 
attrilmted wnth fargri 2 ater trnth to the folhiwers of Indus the Ganlouite, 
for the latter never went to Rome. Their revolt, their attempts, then 
opiuioiis, their wars, llnsir pnnirfliinent. had no other theatre but .Tndfisa 
(Basn. Hist, des. Jnifs, t. i. p, 491.)^ Moreover the name of Gbri.stians 
had long been given in Rome to the disciples of Josns ; and Tacitus affirms 
too positively, refers tot* distinctly to its etymology’, to allow us to suspect 
any mistake on his part — O. 

M. tluizot’.s ex 7 >ressions are not in the least too strong against this strange 
imagination of <;ri!:ib<Hi ; it may be doubted whether the followers of* Judas 
were known as a sect under the namt* of Halilmans. — M 

t M. GoiJiOt, on the authority of Bulpidus Severus, ii. 37, and of Orosius, 
viii, 5, inclines to the opiuioii of those who extend the perseentirm to the 
provinwifi. Mf)slieim rather leans to that si<lo on this much disputed <jues* 
tin?!, [c. XXXV.) Nf^aiider tnkes the view of Gibbon, which is in gmieral that 
of the most loavnod writers. There k indeed no evidence, which I eau 
discover, of its riyuddng the provinces *, and the apparent security, at lea&t 
as regards hia liiV, with which iBt. Paul pursued his travels during ihifl! 
period, aflbrds at least a strong inferenca against a rigid and general inguki^ 
Ilou tlie Christiaus in other parts of the cuipire. — M. 
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Capitol of llome;*^ and it nppears no less singular, tliat the 
tribute which devotion had destined to the former, should have 
been conN erted by the power of an assaulting victor to restore 
and adorn the splendor of the latter.’*^ The emperors levied 
a general capitation tax on the Jewish people ; and although 
the sum assessed on the head of each individual was incon- 
dderabk, the use for winch it was designed, and the severity 
with which it was exacted, were considered as an intolerable 
gritwMnce.** Since the officers of the revenue extended tlieir 
unjust claim to many persons who were strangers to the blood 
or religion of the Jews, it was impossible that the Christians, 
who had so often sheltered themselves under the shade of 
the synagogue, should now escape this rapacious persecution. 
Anxious as they were to avoid the slightest infection of idola- 
try, their conscience forbade them to contribute to the honor 
of that daemon who had jisstimcd the character of the Capito* 
line Jupiter. As a very numerous though declining party 
among the Christians still adhered to the law of Moses, their 
eftbrts to dissemble their Jewish origin were detected by the 
decisive test of circumcision ; nor were the Roman magis* 
trates at leisure to inquire into the difference of their 
religious tenets. Among the Christians who were brought 
before the tribunal of the emperor, or, as it seems more prol> 
able, before that of the procurator of Judaea, two persona are 
said to have appeared, distinguished by their extraction, which 
was more truly noble than that of the greatest nionarchs. 
These were the grandsons of St. Jude tlie apostle, who him- 


** The Capitol was burnt during the civil war between Yitcllius 
and Vespasian, the 19th of December, A. D. 69. On the 10th of 
August, A. D. ID, the temple of Jerusalem was destroyed by the 
bauds of the Jews themselves, rather than by those of the Romans 

The new Capitol was dedicated by Domitian. Sueton. in Bomv 
tian. c. 5. Plutarch in PopHcola, t(mi. i. p. 280, edit. Bryant. The 
gilding alone cost I2,(ID0 talents, (above two millions and a half) It 
was the opinion of Martial, (1. ix. Epigram $,} that, if the emperor had 
called in his debts, Jupiter liimself, oven though he had made a general 
auction of Olympus, would imve been unable to pay two shillmgs in 
the pound. 

With regard to the tribute, see Dion Oassius, 1 Ixvi. p. 10S2, with 
Iloimarus’s notes. Spanheim, de Dsn Nimiismatum, tom. ii, p.. Stlj 
ami Bitsfmgw, Mistoire dc^s Juifs, 1, vii. o. 2. 

Suetonius (in Domitian. c. 12) had’ seen an old man of ninety 
publicly examined before the procurator's tribunal. This Is what 
Mat tiaf calls* Ment’ik tributk damnata. 
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seif was tfee brother of Jesus Christ/® Their natural pretei^ 
sions to the throne of David might perhaps attract the respect 
of the people, and excite the jealousy of the governor ; but the 
meanness of their garb, and the simplipitj of their answers, 
soon convinced Mm that they were neither desirous nor capa- 
ble of disturbing the peace of the Boman empire. They 
frankly confessed their royal origin, and their near relation to 
the Messiah; but they. disclaimed any temporal views, and 
nrofessed that his kingdom, which they devoutly expected, 
was purely of a spiritual and angelic nature. When they 
were examined concerning their fortune and occupation, they 
ehowed their hands, hardened with daily labor, and declared 
that they derived their whole subsistence from tlie cultiva- 
tion of a farm near the village of Cocaba, of the extent of 
about twenty-foiir English acres, and of the value of nine 
thousand drachms, or three htindred pounds sterling. The 
grandsons of Si Jude were dismissed with compassion and 
contempt.*® 

But although the obscurity of the house of David might 
protect them from the suspicions of a tyrant, the present 
greatness of his own family alarmed the pusillanimous temper 
of Domitian, which could only be appeased by the blood of 
those Bomans whom he either feared, or hated, or esteemed. 
Of the two sons of his uncle Flavius Babinus/^ the elder was 
soon con\dcted of treasonable intentions, and the younger, who 

’** This appellation was at first understood in the most obviom 
aense, and it was supposed, that the brothers of Jesus were the law* 
fill issue of Joseph and Mary. A devout respect for the virginity of 
the mother of God suggested to the Gnostics, and aftenvards to the 
orthodox Greeks, the expedient of bestowing a second wife on Joseph, 
The Latins (from the time of Jerome) improved on that hint, asserted 
tlie perpetual celibacy of Joseph, and justified by many similar ex- 
ampies the new interpretation that Jude, as well as Simon and James, 
who were styled the broHiers of Jesus Christ, were only his first 
cousins. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiai tom. i part lii ; and Beauso- 
bre, Bisi Critique du Manicheisme, I ii. c. % 

Thirty-nine squares of a hundred feet each, which, if 

strictly computed, would scarcely amount to nine acres. But th» 
probability of circumstances, the practice of other Greek writers, and 
fifjte authority of M, de VsJois, incline me to believe that the 
is used to express the Eoman jugerum. 

“ Eusebius, iii. 20, llie story is taken from Hegesippus. 

** See the death and character of Sabixms in Tacitus, (Hiai iii. '14, 
tS.) Sabinus was the elder brother, and, lili the accession of Yesjwv 
h^ been considered as the prhidpal suppcn-t of the FkviMi 
1 ^ 1 % 
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bore tbe name of Flavius Clemens, was indebted for bis safety 
to bis want of courage and ability.®* The emperor for a loiig 
timej distinguished so harmless a kinsman by Ins favor and 
protection, bestowed on him his own niece Domitilla, adopted 
the children of that marriage to the hope of the succession, and 
invested their father with the honors of the consulship. 

But he had scarcely finished the term of his annual magis- 
tracy, wlien, on a slight pretence, he was condemned and 
cxecut.ed ; Domitilla was banished to a desolate island on the 
coast of Campania;®® and sentences either of death or of 
confiscation were pronounced against a great number of per 
sons who were involved in the same accusation. The guilt 
itnputed to their charge was that of Atheism and Jewish manr 
mrs a singular association of ideas, which cannot with 
any propriety be applied except to tlie Christians, as they 
were obscurely and imperfectly viewed by the magistrates 
and by the writei-s of that period. On the strength of so 
probable an interpretation, and too eagerly admitting the sup- 
picions of a tyrant as an evidence of their honorable crime, 
the church has placed both Clemens and Domitilla among its 
first martyrs, and has branded the cruelty of Doinitian with 
the name of the second persecution. But this persecution 
(if it deserves that epithet) was of no long duration. A few 
months after the death of Clemens, and the banishment of 
Domitilla, Stephen, a freedman belonging to the latter, who 
had enjoyed the favor, but who Imd not surely embraced the 
faith, of his mistress,^’ assassinated the emperor in his pal- 
ace.®® The memory of Doinitian was condemned by the 


Flavimn Clementem patruelem suiim toniempthshnm inertm . , 
ex tenuissima suspicione intcremii Sueton, in Doinitian, c. 15. 

The Me of Pandataria, according to Dion. Brnttius Prassena 
(apud Euseb. iii, 18) baniKhes her to that of Pontia which was not far 
distant froin the other. That ditference, and a mistake, either of Ease- 
Dins or of his transcribers, have given occasion to suppose two Domi- 
tlHas, the wife and the niece of Clemens. See Tillemont, Memoirea 
Ecelesiastiques, tom. ii, p. 224. 

Dion. L Ixvil p. 1112, If the Bruttius Prsesens, from whom it 
is probable that he collected this account, was the correspondent of 
Pliny, (EpistoL vii. 3,) we , may consider him as a contemporary 
writer. 

Suet, in Domit. c. 1^. Philostratus in Yit. Apollon. I Till 


This 19 an uncandid sarcasm. There is nothing to connect Steph^ 
. with the religion of Domitilla. He was a knave detected m die msdvein^ 
tiro' of money— 'interceptarum pccuniarm 
' voh. II — 
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senate; his acts were rescinded; hh exiles recalled; and under 
the gentle administration of Nerva, while the innocent were 
restored to their rank and fortunes^ even the most guilty either 
obtained pardon or escaped punishment/® 

II. About ten years afterwanls, under the leign of Trajati, 
the younger Pliny was intrusted by his friend and master with 
the government of Bithynia and Pontus. He soon tbund him- 
self at a loss to determine by what rule of justice or of law 
he should direct his conduct in the execution of an office the 
most repugnant to his humanity. Pliny had never assisted at 
any judicial proceedings against the Christians, with wdiose 
name alone he seems to be acquainted ; and he was totally 
uninformed witli regard to the nature of their guilt, the method 
of their conviction, and the degree of their punishment In 
this perplexity he had recourse to his usual expedient, of sub- 
mitting to the wisdom of Trajan 'an impartial, and, in some 
respects, a favorable account of the new superstition, request- 
ing the emperor, that he w^ould condescend to resolve his 
doubts, and to instruct his ignorance/’ The life of Pliny had 
been employed in the acquisition of learning, and in the 
business of the world. Since the age of nineteen he had 
pleaded with distinction in the tribiinak of Rome/* filled a 
place in the senate, had been invested with the honors of the 
consulship, and had formed very numerous connections with 
every order of men, both in Italy and in the provinces. From 
Ms ignorance therefore we xnay derive some useful informa- 
^on. We may assure ourselves, that when he accepted the 
government of Bithynia, there were no general laws or de- 
crees of the senate in foi^ce against the Christians ; that nei- 
ther Trajan nor any of his virtuous predecessors, whose edicts 

^ Dion, I Ixviii p. HIS. Tlin, Epistol iv. 22. 

Pliu. Epbtul X. 07, The learned Mosheim expresJ^es himaeU 
Ip. 147, 2S2) with the highest approbation of Pliny's mexierate and can- 
did temper* Kotwitlistanding Br, Lardner'a suspicions (see Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies, vol, ii, p. 46,) I am unable to discover any bigotry 
m hk language or proceedings.* 

** FHa Bpisi v. 8. Ho pleaded his first cause A D. 81 ; the year 
after the famous en^fious of Mount Vesuvius, in which his undo lost 
bis life. 


'"/^et the humane Pliny pat two female attendants, prohai Jy doaconesse% 
tortUTO, m, order to Ascertain the real nature of these snspimons meet 
vitecessartum eredidi ax duabus ancillia tmulstraa 
eji»ox veri et 
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were rwired into tlie civil and criminal jurisprudence, liad 
■ publicly declared tbeir intentions concerning the new sect ; 
and that whatev’^er proceedings had been carried on against 
tlie Christians, there were none of sufficient weight and au- 
thority to establish a precedent for the conduct of a Boman 
magistrate. 

the answer of Trajan, to which the Christians of the sue 
ceeding age have frequently appealed, discovers as much 
regard for justice and humanity as could be reconciled with 
his mistaken notions of religious policy.^® Instead of dis- 
playing the implacable zeal of an inquisitor, anxious to dis- 
cover the most minute particles of heresy, and exulting in the 
number of Ms victims, the emperor expresses much more 
solicitude to protect the security of the innocent, than to pro- 
vcuit the escape of the guilty, lie acknowledged the difficulty 
of fixing any general plan ; but he lays down two salutary 
rules, which often afforded relief and support to the distressed 
Christians. Though he directs the magistrates to punish such 
persons as are legally convicted, he prohibits them, with a very 
humane inconsistency, from making any inquiries concerning 
the supposed criminals. Nor was the magistrate allowed to 
proceed on every kind of information. Anonymous charges 
the emperor rejects, as too repugnant to the equity of his gov- 
ernment ; and he strictly requires, for the conviction of those 
to whom the guilt of Christianity is imputed, the positive evi- 
dence of a fair and open accuser. It is likewise probable, 
that the persons who assumed so invidiuous an office, were 
obliged to declare the grounds of their suspicions, to specify 
(both in respect to time and place) the secret assemblies, 
which their Christian adversary bad frequented, and to dis 
close a great number of circumstances, -wbich were concealed 
with the most vigilant jealousy from the eye of the profane. 
If they succeeded in their ]>rosecution, they were exposed to 
the resentment of a considerable and active party, to the cen- 
sure of the more liberal portion of mankind, and to the igno- 
miny which, in every age and country, has attended the 
character of an informer. If, on the contrary, they failed in 
their proofs, they incurred the severe and perhaps capita) 

Bin. Bpi«t. x. 98, Tertullian (Apoleg. c. 5) considers thh 
rescript as a relaxation of the ancient penal mws, “ quas Trajanus ex 
parte frawtratus est:’^ and yet Tertullian, in ano'ther part of his Apol- 
Bgy, exposes the Inconsistocy of prohibiting inquiries, and enjoining 
mudshments. 
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pefialtjj which, according to a law published by the etnperof 
Xladrian, m\s inflicted on those who falsely attributed to their 
fellow-citizens the crime of Christianity. The violence of 
personal or superstitious animosity might sometimes prevail 
over the most natural apj^rehetisions of disgrace and danger 
but it cannot surely be imagined, that accusations of so un- 
promising an appearance were either lightly or frequently 
undertaken by the Pagan subjects of the Boman empire.®®^ 
The expedient which was employed to elude tlie prudence 
of the laws, aflords a sufficient proof how edectually they dis- 
appointed the mischievous designs of private malice or super- 
stitious zeal. In a large and tumultuous assembly, the restraints 
of fear and shame, so forcible on the minds of individuals, are 
deprived of the greatest part of their influence. The pious 
Christian, ns ho was desirous to obtain, or to escape, the glory 
of martyrdom, expected, either with im[aitience or with terror, 
the stated returns of the public games and festivals. On those 
occasions the inhabitants d' the great cities of the empire were 
collected in the circus or the theatre, where every circum- 
stance of the place, as well as of the ceremony, contributed 
to kindle their devotion, and to extinguish their humanity. 
Whilst the numerous spectators, crowned with garlands, per- 
fumed with incense, purified with the blood of victims, and 
surrounded with the altars and statues of their tutelar deities, 
resigned themselves to the enjoyment of pleasures, which they 
Considered as an essential part of their religious wot^hip, 
they recollected, that the Christians alone abhorred the gods 
of mankind, and by their absence and melancholy on these 
solemn festivals, seemed to insult, or to lament the public 
felicity. If the empire had been afflicted by any recent calam- 


Eusebius (Hist. Eccleaiasi I iv. c. 9) has preserved the edict of 
Hadrian. He lias likewise (c. IJi) given us one Btill more favorable, 
under the dame of Antoninus ; the authenticity of which Is not so mu- 
versally allowed The second Apology of Justin contains some curioiw 
partlcmars relative to the accusations of Ohristians.f 


* The enactment of this law affords strong presumption, that accusationir 
of the “ crime of Ohristimiity,”’ were by no moans so uncommon, nor received 
with so much mistruHt and caution by the niliiig authoniies, as Gibbon 
would iasimtato. — M. 

t Prt)fes.«r Hegelmayer 1ms proved the aullienticity of the edict of An- 
teminus, in bis CJonmt, Hibl. Theol. iu Edict. Imp. Antonini. Tubing, 1777, 

Keaudei* doubts its authenticity, (vol i. p. 152.) In my opinion, the internal 
•vidence is decia/re against it—M 
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Ity, by a plague, a femme, or an nnsnccessful war; if tli« 
Tyber bad, or' if the Nile bad not, risen beyond its banks; if 
the earth had shaken, or if the temperate order of the season 
had been interrupted, the supei’stitious Pagans were convinced 
that the crimes and the impiety of the Christians, who were 
spared by the excessive lenity of the government, had at 
length provoked the divine justice. It was not among a 
licentious and exjisperated populace, that the forms of legal 
proceedings could be observed ; it was not in an amphitlieatre, 
»tained with the blood of wild beasts and gladiators, that the 
voice of compassion could be heard. The impatient clamors 
of the multitude denounced the Christians as the enemies of 
gods and men, doomed them to the severest tortures, and ven- 
turing to accuse by name some of the most distinguished of 
the new sectaries, required with irresistible vehemence that 
they should be instantly apprehended and cast to the lions.** 
The provincial governors and magistrates who presided in the 
public spectacles were usually inclined to gratify the inclina- 
tions, and to appease the rage, of the people, by the sacrifice 
of a few obnoxious victims. But the wisdom of the emperors 
protected the chur<fe from the danger of. these tumultuous 
clamors and irregular accusations, which they justly censured 
as repugnant both to the firmness and to the equity of their 
administration. The edicts of Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius 
expressly declared, that the voice of the multitude should 
never be admitted as legal evidence to convict or to punish 
those unfortunate persons who bad embraced the enthusiasm 
of the Christians.** 

in. Punishment was not the inevitable consequence of con- 
viction, and the Christians, whose guilt was the most clearly 
proved by the testimony of witnesses, or even by their volun- 
tary confession, still retained in their own power the alterna- 
tive of life or death. It wjis not so much the pjist offence, as 
the actual resistance, which excited the indignation of the 
magistrate. He was persuaded that he offered them an easy 
pardon, since, if they consented to east a few grains of incense 
upon the altar, they were dismissed from the tribunal in safety 
and with applause. It was esteemed the duty of a humane 


See Tertullian, (Apolog. o. 40.) The acts of tlie martyrdom of 
Polycarp exhibit a lively picture of these tumult®, which were usually 
fomented by the malice of the Jews. 

These regulations are inserted in the above mentioned of 

Hadrian and Pius, See the apology of Melito, (apud Busek lb? ^ 
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judge to endeavor to reclaim, ratlxer than to punish, those 
deluded enthusiasts. Vai-ying his tone according to the age, 
the sex, or the situation of the prisoners, he frequently con- 
descended to set before their eyes every circumsfemce which 
coaid render life more pleasing, or death more terrible ; and 
to solicit, nay, to entreat, them, that they would show some 
compassion to themselves, to their families, and to their 
friends,*’ If threats and persuasions proved ineffectual, he 
had often recourse to violence ; the scourge and the rack were 
called in to supply the dehciency of argument, and every art 
of cruelty was employed to subdue such inflexible, and, as it 
appeared to the Pagans, such criminal, obstinacy. The 
ancient apologists of Christianity have censured, with equal 
truth and severity, the irregular conduct of their persecutors^ 
who, contrary to every principle of judicial proceeding, ad- 
mitted the use of torture, in order to obtain, not a confession, 
hut a denial, of the crime which was the object of their 
inquiry.** The monks of succeeding ages, who, in their 
peaceful solitudes, entertained themselves with diversifying 
the deaths and sufferings of the primitive martyrs, have fre* 
quently invented torments of a much more refined and inge- 
nious nature. In particular, it has pleased them to suppose, 
that the xeal of the Roman magistrates, disdaining every con- 
sideration of moral virtue or public decency, endeavored to 
seduce those whom they were unable to vanquish, and that by 
their orders the most brutal violence was offered to those 
'rhom they found it impossible to seduce. It is related, that 
^ious females, who were prepared to despise death, were 
i^fmetimes condemned to a more severe trial,f and called 

See the rescript of ^frajan, and the conduct of Pliny. The most 
authentio acts of the martyrs abound In these exhortations.* 

** In particular, see TertulHan, ^Apolog. c, 2, 8,) and Pactantins, 
(Institut. Divio, v. 9.) Their reasonings are almost the same ; hut we 
may discover, tliat one of these apologists had been a lawyer, and the 
other a rhetorician. 

* Pliny's test was the worship of the gods, offerings to the statue of the 
emperor, and blaspheming Christ*— prceierea maledicerent Christo. — M. 

t The more aucient as well as authentic! memorials of the church, relate 
rnsny examples of the fact, (of these severe iriah,) which there is nothing 
to contradict Tettullian> among others, says, Nam proxime ad lenonem 
damnando Christianam, potins quam ad leonem, confess! estis lafaem pudi- 
oidm apud nos atmeiorem omni poani et omni morte reputari, Apol. cap. 
ult Eusebius likewise says, ” Other virgins, dragged to brothels, have lost 
iidr life rather than defile their virtue.” Ecseb. Hist Ecc. viiL 14.-0. 

The miraculous interpositions wero the ofilipring of the coarse imagiaisf 
wm the monliLs,— M. 
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«pon to clt?termiiie whether they set a higher value on thelf 
religion or on their chiistity. The youths to whose licentious 
embraces they wore abandoned, received a solemn exhortation 
from the judge, to exert their most strenuous eiforts to main- 
tain the honor of Venas against the impious virgin who refused 
to burn incense on her altars. Their violence, however, was 
commonly disappointed, and the seasonable interposition of 
some miraculous power preserved the chaste spouses of Christ 
from the dishonor even of an involuntary defeat. We should 
not indeed neglect to remark, that the more ancient as well as 
authentic memorials of the church are seldom polluted with 
these extravagant and indecent fictions.®^ 

The total disregard of truth and probability in the repre « 
fientation of these primitive martyrdoms vras occasioned by a 
very natural mistake. The ecclesiastical writers of the fourth 
or fifth centuries ascribed to the magistrates of Rome the same 
degree of implacable and unrelenting zeal which tilled their 
own breasts against the heretics or the idolaters of their own 
times. It is not improbable that some of those persons who 
were raised to the dignities of the empire, might have imbibed 
tlie prejudices of the populace, and that the cruel disposition 
of others might occasionally be stimulated by motives of ava(« 
rice or of personal resentment.®® But it is certain, and we 
may appeal to the grateful contessions of the hrst Christians, 
that the greatest part of those magistrates who exercised in 
the provinces the authority of the emperor, or of the senate, 
and to whose hands alone the jurisdiction of life and death 
was intrusted, behaved like men of polished manners and 
iberal education, who respected the rules of justice, and who 
were conversant with the precepts of philosophy. They fre- 
quently declined the odious task of persecution, dismissed the 
charge witli contempt, or suggested to the accused OhristiaE 
some legal evasion, by which he might elude the severity of 


two instances of this hind of torture in ilie Acta Sincera 
Martyrum, published by Euinart, p. 160, B90. Jerome, in his Legend 
of Pad the Hermit, tells a strange story of a young man, who was 
chained naked on a bed of flowers, and assaulted by a beautiful and 
wanton courtesan. He quelled the rising temptation by biting o& his 
tongue. 

The conversion of his wife provoked Claudius Herinmianua, 
governor of Cappadocia, to treat the Christians with 
Tertullian ad Scapulam, a 3. 
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file laws* ^ W\ienever they wore invested witk a discretionaiy 
power,®* they used it jbucIx less for the oppression, than for 
the relief and beneiit of the afflicted chnrcli. They were far 
from condemning all the Christians wlio were accused before 
their tribunal, and very for from piuushing with death all those 
who were convicted of an obstinate a<lhermiCO to the now 
superstition. Contenting themselves, for the most part, with 
the milder chastisemente of inipmonment, exile, or slavery in 
tlie mines,®* they left the unhappy victims of their justice 
some reason to hope, that a prosperous event, the accession, 
the marriage, or the triumph of an emperor, might speedily 
restore them, by a general pardon, to thcdr former state. The 
martyrs, devotei to immediate execution by the Bomaii magis- 
trates, appear to have been selected from tlm most opposite 
extremes. They were' either bishop and presbyters, the per- 
sotivS the most distinguished among the Christians by their rank 
and influence, and wfoose example might strike terror into the 
whole sect ; or else they were the meanest and most abject 
among them, paitieularly those of the servile condition, whose 
lives were esteemed of little value, and whose sufferings were 


” Tertullian, in liig epistle lo the g(>v€rn()r of Africa, mentions 
several remarkable inj^tances of lenity and forhearaiice, which had 
happened witldn his knowledge. 

Neqne enim in uuiversum aliquid quod quasi certam for mam 
ha, beat, constitui potest ; a)^ expression of Trajan, which gave a very 
great latitude to tlie governors of provinces."* 

In Metalla daniinuriur, in iusuliiA relcgamur. TerfcuHian, Apolog. 
c. 12. The mines of Numitlia contained nine bishops, with a propor' 
tionable number of their clergy and people, to whom Cyprian^ ad- 
dressed a pious epistle of praise and comlbrt See Cyprian. l?pbtol. 
^ 6 , * 7 * 7 . 

Though we cannot receive with entire confidence either the 
epi&ties, or the acts, of Ignatius, (they may be found in the 2d 
volume of the Apostolic Fatliera,) yet we may quote that bisiiop of 
Antioch as one of these exemplar {/ martyrs. He sent in chains to 
Rome as a public spectacle, and when he arrived at Troas,be received 
the pleasing intelligence, tliat the persecution of Antioch was already 
at an endd 

* Gibbon altogether tbrgets that Trajan fully approved of the csoursa 
pnrftucd by Phuy- Tliat course was, to order all who persevered in then? 
faith to ho led to execution ; perseverantes duci jussi. — M. 

1 The acts of Ignatius are generally received as authentic, as are seven 
of ms letters. Kusebius and St, Jerome mention them; there are twe 
ooiliops } in one, the letters are longer, and many passages api^ear to have 
oeto iumrpolated ; the other edition is that which contains the real lettent 
w‘«t. Ignatius’, such at least is the opinion of the wisest and mo^ 
«siightened cridca. (See Lardaer. Cred. of Gospel Hist.) Bess, uber dk 
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viewed by tbe ancients with too careless an indiftereiice/^ 
The learned Origen, who, from his experience as well as read* 
ing, was intimately acquainted with the history of the Chris- 
tians, declares, in the most express terms, that the number of 
martyrs was very inconsiderable.'^* Ilis authority would alone 
be sufBcient to anniliikte that formidable army of martyrs, 
whoso relics, drawn tor the most part from the catacombs of 
Rome, have replenished so many churches,” and whose mar- 
vellous achievements have been the subject of so maiiy 
volumes of Iloly Komance.” But the general assertion of 


Among the martyrs of Lyons, (Euseb. 1. v. o. 1,) the slave Blan- 
dina was distinguiahed by more exquisite tortures. Of the five mar- 
tyrs so much celebrated in the acts of FeUcitas and Perpetua, two 
were of a servile, and two others of a very mean, condition. 

Origen. advers. Celsum, 1. iii. p. 116. His words deserve to bo 
transcribed. “ Kara naipuHg^ ml ImpiQpnr 

Xptffri<jv<3v rzOvfiKain * 

If we recollect that all the Plebeians of Rome were not Christians, 
and that all the Christians were not saints and martyrs, we may judge 
with how much safety religious honors can be ascribed to bones or 
urns, indiscriminately taken from the public burial-place. After ten 
centuries of a very free and open trade, some suspicions have arisen 
among the more learned Catholics, They now require as a proof of 
sanctity and martyiaiom, the letters B. M., a vial full of reel liquor 
supposed to be blood, or the figure of a palm-tree. But the two for- 
mer signs are of little weight, and with regard to the last, it is observed 
by the critics,.!. That the figure, as it is called, of a palm, is perhaps 
a cypress, and perhaps only a stop, the flourish of a comma used in 
the monumental inscriptions. 2. That the palm was the symbol of 
victory among the Pagans. S. That among the Christians it served 
as the emblem, not only of martyrdom, but in general of a joyful 
resurrection. See the epistle of P. Mabillou, on the worship of un- 
known saints, and Muratori sopra le Anticliita Italiane, Bissertat. Ivi*^ 

As a specimen of these legends, we may be satisfied wdth 10, 
Christian stildiers crucified in one day, either by Trajan or Hadriak, 
on Mount Ararat. Bee Baronius ad jSlartyrologmm Romanum ; Tilie* 
moat, Mem, Ecclesiast tom. ii. part il p. 4<i8 ; and Geddes’s 


Migioa, V. i. p. 529. Usser. Biss, de Ign. Epist, Pcai'son, Viadic. Xgna. 
tianai. It sliouhl be remarked, that it was under the reign of Trajan that 
the bishop- Ignatius ’was carried from Antioch to Rome, to he exposed to 
the Hons in the amphitheatre, the year of J. 0. 107, according to some? of 
11 fi, according to otheiy. — G. 

The words that follow should he quoted: “God not permitting that 
at his clasps of men Bhoald he exterminated which appears to mdicato 
that Ongun thought the number put to death inconsiderable only when 
ftompared to the numbers who had survived. Besides this, he is wcobing 
of the state of the religion under Caracaila, Elagahalus, Alexander Seyeru% 

Philip, who had not persecuted the Christians. It was during thte 
ff the latter that Origen wrote his books agamst 0el8tis.--41. 
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Ongen Biay be explained and confirmed by tbe particular tes- 
timony of his friend Dionysius, who, in the immense cit}'^ of 
Alexainiria, and under tne rigorous pei'secution of DeciuS| 
reckons only ten men and seven women who sufiered for tbe 
profession of tbe Cbristian nanie.'^* 

During tlie same period of persecution* tbe zealous, the 
eloquent, the ambitious Cyprian governed the church, not only 
of Carthage, but efen of Africa. He possessed every quality 
which could engage the reverence of the faithful, or provoke 
the sus])icions and resentment of the Pagan magistrates. His 
characiter as well as his station seemed to mark out that holy 
prelate as the most distinguished object of envy and danger.’* 
The experience, however, of the life of Cyprian,, is sufficient 
to prove that our fancy htis exaggerated the perilous situation 
of a Christian bishop; and the dangers to which he was 
exposed were less imminent than those which temporal am« 
bition is always prepared to encounter in the pursuit of 
honors. Four Eoman emperors, with their families, their 
favorites, and their adherenis, perished by tbe sword In the 
space of ten years, during which the bishop of Cartilage 
guided by his authority and eloquence the councils of tbe 
African churcb. It was only in the third year of his adminis- 
tration, that he had reason, during a few months, to apprehend 


lanies, vol ii p. 203. Tlie abbreviation of Mil., which may signify 
either soldiers or thousands^ is said to have occasioned some extraor- 
diiiary mistakes. 

Bionysius ap. Euseb 1. vi. c. 41 One of the seventeen was like- 
wise accused of robbery.* 

The letters of Cyprian exhibit a very curious and original picture 
both of the man and of the times. See hkewise the two lives of Cy- 
prian, composed with equal accuracy, tliough with very diiferent 
views ; the one by Le Olerc (Bibliothdque Universelie, tom. xii. p 
20S-— 8^8,) the other by Ifhlemont, MSmoires Ecclesiastiques, tom. iv 
part i. p. 76—459. 

^ ** Gibbon ought to have said, was falsely accused of robbery, for so it is i« 

die Greek text. This Christian, named N'emesion, falsely accused of rob- 
bery betbi^e the centurion, was acquitted of a crime altogether foreign to his 
character, (d^Mrpmrdrfiv,) but he was led before the governor as guilty 
of being a Christian, and tire governor inflicted upow him a double torture. 
(Euwh. loc. eit.) It must he added, that Saint Dionysius only makes 
particular mentfon of the principal, martyrs, [this is very doubtful.— M. ] 
aad^ that he says, in general, that the fury of the Pagans against tlie 
Christians gave to Alexandria the appearance of a city taken by storm. 
[This mfers to plunder and ill usage, not to actual slaughter.— M.] Fmally 
^ alMJuid be obseiwed that Origeu wrote before the porsecudon t: th© «i«r 
xMsms Dedus.— G. 
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the severe edicts of Decius, the vigilance of the ina^strate, 
and the clamors of the multitude, who loudly demanded, that 
Cyprian, the leader of the Christians, should be thrown to the 
liuns. Prudence suggested the necessity of a temporary 
retreat, and the voice of jnnidence was obeyed. He withdrew 
himself into an obscure solitude, from whence he could main 
toin a constant correspondence with the clergy and people ot 
Carthage ; and, concealing himself till the tempest was past 
he preserved his life, without relinquishing either his power o ^ 
his reputation. His extreme caution did not, how^ever, escapo 
the censure of the more rigid Christians, who lamented, or the 
reproaches of his personal enemies, who insulted, a conduct 
which they considered as a pusillanimous and criminal deser- 
tion of the most sacred duty.” The propriety of reserving 
himself for the future exigencies of the church, the example 
of several holy bishops ” and the divine admonitions, which, 
as he declares himself, he frequently received in visions and 
ecstasies, were the reasons alleged in his justification.^® But 
his best apology may be found in the cheerful resolution, with 
which, about eight years afterwards, he suftered death in the 
cause of religion. The authentic history of his martyrdom 
has been recorded with unusual candor and impartiality, A 
short abstract, therefore, of its most important circumstances, 
will convey the clearest information of the spirit, apd of the 
forms, of the Roman persecutions.*® 

When Valerian was consul tor the third, and Gallienus for 
^he fourtli time, Pateruus, proconsul of Africa, summoned 
Cyprian to appear in his private council-chamber. He there 
acquainted him with the Imperial mandate which he had just 


See the polite but severe epistle oi* the clergy of Eome to the 
bishop of Carthage. (Cyprian. Epiat. 8, 0.) Pontius labors with the 
greatest care and diligence to justify his master against the general 
censure. 

In particular those of Dionysius of Alexandria, and Gregorj 
Ihainnaturgns, of Heo*C®esarea, See Euseb. Hist. Ecciesiast t vi c 
40 ; and M^inoires de Tilleraont, tom, iv. part ii. p. 686. 

See Cyprian. Episi 16, and his life by Pontms, 

We have an original life of Cyprian by the deacon PontinS, the 
companion of his exile, and tlie spectator of his death; and we like* 
wise possess the ancient proconsular acts of his martyrdom. These 
two relations are consistent with each other, and with pobahilily; 
and what is^ somewhat remarkable, they are both unsulned ly iWef 
^airaculous circmastances. 
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that those who bad abandoned the Boman religioHi 
should Immediately return to the practice of the ceremonie* 
of their ancestors, Cyprian replied without hesitation, that 
he was a Christian and a bishop, devoted to the worship of the 
true and only Deity, to whom he offered up his daily supplica- 
tions for the safety and prosperity of the two emperors, his 
lawful sovereigns. With modest confidence he pleaded tlie 
privilege of a citizen, in refusing to give any answer to some 
invidious and indeed illegal questions whicli the proconsul had 
proposed, A sentence of banishment was pronounced as the 
penalty of Cyprian’s disobedi ance ; and he was conducted 
'without delay to Curubis, a free and maritime city of Zeugi 
tania,ln a ple^isant situation, a fertile territory, and at the 
distance of about forty miles from Carthage.®* The exiled 
bishop enjoyed the conveniences of life and the couscioustiess 
of virtue. His reputation was diffused over Africa and Italy ; 
an account of his behavior was published for the edification of 
the Christian world and his solitude was frequently inter 
rupted by the letters, the visits, and the congratulations of the 
faithful On the arrival of a new proconsul in the province, 
the fortune of Cyprian appeared tor some time to wear a still 
more favorable aspect* He was recalled from banishment; 
and though not yet permitted to return to Carthage, his own 
gardens in the neighborhood of the capital were assigned for 
the place of his residence,®** 

At length, exactly one year®* after Cyprian was first 

It sfionld sem that tlieae were circular orders, sent at the same 
time to all the govemors. Dionysius (ap. Euseb. 1. vii* c. 11) relates 
tlie history of his own banishment from Alexandria almost in the same 
manner. But as he escaped and survived the persecution, we must 
account him either more or less fortunate than Cyprian, 

See Flin, Hist. Katur. v. S. Celhirius, Geograph, Antiq. part iii. 
p. 06, Shawls Travels, p. 90 ; and for the adjacent country, (which is 
terminated by Cape Bona, or the promontory of Mercury,) I’Afrique de 
Mannol ton, ii. p, 494 There are the remains of an aqueduct near 
Ourubis, or Ciirbis, at present altered into Gurbes ; and Dr. Shaw read 
an inscription, which styles that city Ovloma Fulma, The deacon 
Fontius (in Vit. Cyprian, c. H) calls it Apricum et competentem 
h^cuna, hospitmm pro voluntate secrctum, et quicquid apponi eis •snt* 
promissum est, qui regnmn et jnstitiam Dei qumrunt.” 

Bee Cyprian. Ep&iol '7'?, edit. Fell. 

^ Upon his conversion, he had sold those gardens for the benefit of 
te p(w, "The indulgence of God (most probably the liberality f i mim 
Christian friend) restored them to Cyprian, See Fontius, a 16. 

. When Ovprkn, a t-wclvemonth before, was sent into exile, bt 
drtamt fiimt he should be put to death the next day. The ev^at 
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appreliended, Galsrius Maximus, proconsul of Africa, received 
tli6 Imperial warrant for the execution of the C-bristian teach- 
ers, The bishop of Carthage was sensible that he should be 
singled out for one of the hrst victims ; and the frailty of 
nature tempted him to withdraw himself, by a secret flight, 
from the danger and the honor of martyrdom ; ^ but soon 
recovering that fortitude which his character required, he 
returned to his gardens, and patiently expected the ministers 
of death. Two officers of rank, who were intrusted with that 
commission, placed Cyprian between them in a chariot and 
as the proconsul was not then at leisure, they conducted nini, 
not to a prison, but to a private house in Carthage, which 
belonged to one of them. An elegant supper was provided 
for the entertainment of the bishop, and his Christian friends 
were permitted for the last time to enjoy his society, whilst 
the streets were fliled with a multitude of the faithful, anxious 
and alarmed at the approaeliing fate of their spiritual father.* **^ 
In tlie morning he appeared before the tribunal of the procon- 
sul, who, after informing himself of the name and situation of 
Cyprian, commanded him to ofter sacrifice, and pressed him 
to reflect on the consequences of his disobedience. The 
refusal of Cyprian was firm and decisive ; and the magistrate, 
when he had taken the opinion of his council, pronounced 
with some reluctance the sentence of death. It was conceived 
in the following terms : That Thasciiis Cyprianus should be 


made it necessary to explain that word, as signifying a year. Pontius, 
c. 12. 

Pontius (c. 16) acknowledges that Cyprian, with whom he sup- 
ped, passed the night custodi^ delicate. The bishop exercised a 
last and very proper act of jurisdiction, by directing that the younger 
females, who watched in. the streets, should be removed from the 
dangers and temptations of a nocturnal . crowd. Act. Pr^consularia, 
c, 2. 


* This was not, as it appears, the motive which induced St. Cyprian 
conceal himself for a short timej he was threatened to be carried to Utica? 
he preferred remaining at Carthage, in order tn suffer martyrdom in the 
midst of Ins flock, and in or<ler that his death might conduce to the edflfl- 
eation of those whom he had guided during life. Such, at least, is his own 
explanation of his conduct in one of his letters : Cum perJatnm ad nos 
iuisset, fratres cari8.siini, frumentarios esae missos qui me per- 

dnwrent, consilioqne carissimoram persuasum est. ut de hmtis mterim 
tecederemus, justi interveniente causa, consenai i eo quod congruat episr 
co|mm in eA civitate, in qua Kcclesire dominiem prasest, hlie Dorniunm 
conflteri et plobem uhiversam prsepositi prinsentis ednfessione olarificari 
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Immediately beheaded, as the enemy of the gods of Rome, 
and as the chief and ringleader of a criminal association, 
which he had seduced into an impious resistance against the 
laws of the most holy emperors, Valerian and Gallienus,” 
The manner of his execution was the mildest and least painful 
that could be indicted on a person convicted of any capittd 
odence ; nor was the use of torture admitted to obtain trom 
the bishop of Carthage either the recantation of his principles 
or the discovery of his accomplices. 

As soon as *the sentence was proclaimed, a general cry of 
Wc will die with him,” arose at once among the listening 
multitude of Christians who waited before the palace gates. 
The generous effusions of their zeal and their affection were 
neither serviceable to Cyprian nor dangerous to themselves. 
He was led away under a guard of tribunes and centurions, 
without resistance and without insult, to the place of his exe- 
cution, a spacious and level plain near the city, which w^‘rs 
already filled with great numbers of spectators. His faithful 
presbyters and deacons were permitted to accompany their 
holy bishop,'^ They assisted him in laying aside his upper 
garment, spread linen on the ground to catch the precious 
relics of his blood, and received his orders to bestow five-and- 
twenty pieces of gold on the executioner. The martyr then 
covered his face with his hands, and at one blow his head wim 
separated from his body. His corpse remained during some 
hours exposed to the curiosity of the Gentiles ; but in the night 
it was removed, and transported in a triumplial procession, 
and with a splendid illumination, to the burial-place of the 
Christians. The funeral of Cyprian was publicly celebrated 
without receiving any interruption from tha Roman magis • 
trates ; and those among the faithful, who had performed the 
last offices to his person and his memory, were secure from 
the danger of inquiry or of punishment. It is remarkable, 
that of so great a multitude of bishops in the province of 

See the original sentence in the Acts, c. 4 ; and in Pontiiia, c, H 
the latter expresses it in a more rhetorical manner. 


* Tliorc m nothing in the life of St. Cyprian, hy Pontius, nor in the aucieii 
mann scripts, which can make ns suppose that the presbyters and deacons, 
in their clerical character, anil known to he such, had the peririasiou to 
attend their holy bishop. Sotting aside all religious considerations, it is 
httpossihle not to be surprised at the kind of complaisance with which th« 
hlistorian here insists, in favor of the persecutors, on seme mitigating drcttaj' 
allowed at the death of a man whose only crime was imintaitdiiiit 
m own opinions with frankr %as ar d courage,— (31. 
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AfricEj Cyprian was the first who was esteemed worthy to 
obtain the crown of martyrdom,®* 

It in the choice of Cyprian, either to die a martyr, or 
to an apostate ; but on the choice depended the alterant 
iwe of honor or infamy. Gould we suppose that the bishop 
of Carthage had employed the profession of the Christian 
faith only as the instrument of his avarice or ambition, it 
was still incumbent on him to support the character he had 
assumed ; and if he possessed the smallest degree of manly 
fortitude, rather to expose himself to the most cruel tortures, 
than by a single act to exchange the reputation of a whole life, 
for the abhorrence of his Christian brethren, and the contempt 
of the Gentile world. But if the zeal of Cyprian was sup- 
ported by the sincere conviction of the truth of those doctrines 
which he preached, the crown of martyrdom must have 
appeared to him as an object of desire rather than of terror* 
It is not easy to extract any distinct ideas from the vague 
though eloquent deelamations of the Fathers, or to ascertain 
the degree of immortal glory and happiness which they con* 
fidently promised to those who were so fortunate as to shed 
their blood in the cause of religion,®® They inculcated with, 
becoming diligence, that the fire of martyrdom supplied every 
defect and expiated every sin ; that while the souls of ordinary 
Christians were obliged to pass through a slow and painful 


Pontius, c. 19. Ai de Tillemont (M^moiros, tom. iv. part i. p. 450, 
note 60) k not pleased with so positive an exclusion of any former 
martyr of the episcopal rank.'^ 

*** Whatever opinion we may entertain of the character or principles 
of Thomas Becket, we must acknowledge that he suffered death with 
a constancy not unworthy of the primitive martyrs. See Lord Lyttle 
ton’s History of Henry 11. vol. it p. 602, dc. 

See in particular the treatise of Cyprian de Lapsis, p. 8^ — 98, 
edit. Fell The learning of jDodwell (Dissertat. Cyprianic. xii, xiii.,) 
and the ingenuity of Middleton, (Free Inquiry, p. 162, Ac.,) have left 
scarcely any thing to add concerning the merit, the honors, and the 
motives of the mai’tyiu 


* M. de Tillemont, as an honest writer, explains the difficulties which 
he felt about the text of Pontius, and concludes by distinctly stating, that 
without doubt tliere is some mistake, and that Pontius must have meant 
®nly Africa Minor or Carthage; for St. Cyprian, in his 68th {69th) letter 
addressed to Pupianus, speaks expressly of many bishops bis colkagdes, 
c[ui pmscripti sunt, vel apprehensi in carcere et catenia fuercmt; ant qui 
in oxHium relegali, illustri itinere fd Bominuni profecti stmt; aut 
qmbusdam locis animadversi, ccalef«s coronas de Damini tdar^karioni 
jnuiapsenint—H. 
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ptinfieation, tlie trimnpliant sufferers entered into^ the imme- 
diate fruition of eternal bliss, where, in the society of the 
patriarchs, the apostles, and the prophets, they reigned with 
Christ, and acted as Ms assessors in the universiiil judgment 
of mankind. The assurance of a lasting reputatioii upon 
earth, a motive so congenial to the vanity of human nature, 
often served to animate the courage of the martyrs. The 
honors which Rome or Athens bestowed on those citizens who 
lad fallen in the cause of their country, were cold and un- 
meaning demonstrations of respect, when compared with the 
ardent gratitude and devotion which the primitive church 
expressed towards the victorious champions of the faith. The 
annual commemoration of their virtues and sufferings was 
observed as a sacred ceremony, and at length terminated in 
religious worship. Among the Christians who had publicly 
confessed their religious principles, those who (as it very fre- 
quently happened) had been dismissed from the tribunal or 
the prisons of the Pagan magistrates, obtained such honors as 
were justly due to their imperfect martyrdom and their gener- 
ous resolution. The most pious females courted the permis- 
sion of imprinting kisses on the fetters which they had worn, 
and on the wounds which they had received. Their persons 
were esteemed holy, their decisions were admitted with defer- 
ence, and they too often abused, by their spiritual pride and 
licentious manners, the preeminence which their zeal and in- 
trepidity had acquired.^ Distinctions like these, whilst they 
display the exalted merit, betray the inconsiderable number of 
those who suffered, and of those who died, for the profession 
of Christianity. 

The sober discretion of the present age will more readily 


Oypriaa EpistoL 5, 6, 7, 24 and de ITnitai Ecclestiaa. The 

mimber of pretended martyrs has been very much multiplied, by the 
custom which was introduced of bestowing diat honorable name on 
coufeasors. 


* M. Guizot denies that the letters of Cyprian, to which he refers, bear out 
the statement in the text. I cannot scruple to adimt the accuracy of Gib- 
hop’s quotation. To take only the fifth letter, we find this passage t 0olea 
enim quando audio quosdam improhe et insolenter discurrere, et ad ineptiaa 
vol ad dkcordias vacare, Ohristi membra et jam Christum confcssa per con 
cubitus ilUcitos inquinari, nec a diaconis aut presbyteris regi posse, scd id 
ut per paucorum pravos et males mores, wulterum et bouomtn coufe#- 
nwrum gloria honesta maculetur. Gibbon^s misrepresentation lies in the aii*« 
Mgumxa expression "‘too Were the epistles lorranged in a 

wmmf m the edition consulted by M. Guissot M. 
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^sensure tKan admire, but can more easily admire titan Imi* 
tate, tbe fervor of the first Christians, •who, according to the 
lively expressions of Sulpicius Severiis, desired martyrdom with 
more eagerness than his own contcanporaries solicited a bish- 
opric.®" The epistles which Ignatius composed as ho was 
carried in chains through the cities of Asia, breathe sentiments 
the most repugnant to the ordinary feelings of human nature, 
lie earnestly beseeches the Eomans, that when he should be 
exposed in the amphitheatre, they would not, by their kind 
but unseasonable intercession, deprive him of the crown of 
glory ; and he declares his resolution to provoke and irritate 
the wild beasts wdiicli might be employed as the instrumenb^ 
of his death.®® Some stories are related of the courage of 
martyrs, who actually performed what Ignatius had intended ; 
who exasperated the fury of the lions, pressed the executioner 
to hasten his office, cheerfully leaped into the fires which were 
kindled to consume them, and ^covered a sensation of joy 
and pleasure in the midst of the most exc^uisite tortures. Sev- 
eral examples have been preserved of a zeal impatient of 
those restraints which the emperors had provided for the 
security of the church. The Christians sometimes supplied 
by their voluntary declaration the w^ant of an accuser, rudely 
disturbed the public service of paganism, and rushing in 
crowds round the tribunal of the magistrates, called upon them 
to pionounce and to infiict the sentence of the law. The 
behavior of the Christians was too remarkable to escape the 
notice of the ancient philosophers; but they seem to have 
considered it with much less admiration than astonishment 
Incapable of conceiving the motives which sometimes trans- 
ported the fortitude of believers beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence or reason, they treated such an eagerness to die as the 

Oertatim gloriosa in certamma mebatur; multique aviclius turn 
martyria gloriosis mortibus quserebantur, quam nunc Episcopatus 
pravis ambitionibua appetiintur. Bulpiciua Severns, Lii. He might 
have omitted the word mine. 

See Epist. ad Roman, c. 4, 6, ap. Patres Apoatol tom. il p. 21. It 
suited the purpose of Bishop Pearson (see Vindicim Ignatianae, part ii, 
c. 9) to justify, by a profusion of examples and authorities, the senti- 
juouts of Ignatius. 

The story of Polyeuctes, on %vhieh Corneille has founded a very 
l>eautiful tragedy, is one of the most celebrated, though not perhaps 
the most authentic, instances of this excessive zeal We should observe, 
that the 60th canon of the council of Hliberis refuses the title of i»ar» 

S ra to tiiose who exposed themselves to death, by publicly destroy in| 
eidok 
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8tmng^ result of okstiuate despair, of stupid insensibility, or 
of superstitious frenzy,®*^ “Unhappy men I” exclaimed the 
proconsul Antoninus to the Christians of Asia; “unhappy 
men ! if you are thus weary of jonr lives, is it so difficult foi 
you to find ropes and precipices He was extremely cau- 
tious (as it IS observed by a learned and pious historian) of 
punishing men who had found no accusers but themselves, the 
imperial laws not having made any provision for so unexpected 
a case: condemning therefore a few as a warning to their 
brethren, he dismissed the multitude with indigmition and con- 
tempt.**^ iNotwithsfonding this real or afikted disdain, the in- 
trepid constancy of the faithful was productive of more salutary 
eSects on those minds which nature or grace had disposed for 
the easy reception of religious trutin On these melancholy 
ocemons, there were many among the Gentiles who pitied, 
who admired, and who were converted. The generous enthu- 
siasm was communicated from the sufferer to the spectator ; 
and the blood of martyrs, according to a well-known observa- 
tion, became the seed of the church. 

But althougii devotion had raised, and eloquence continued 
to inffame, this fever of the mind, it insensibly gave way to 
the more natural ho|>e8 and fears of the human heart, to the 
love of life, the apprehension of pain, and the horror of disso- 
lution. The more prudent rulers of the church found them- 
selves obliged to restrain the indiscreet ardor of their followers, 
and to distrust a constancy which too often abandoned them in 
the hour of trial®® As the lives of the fiiithful became l^s 

** See Epictetus, 1. iv. c. Y, (though there is some doubt whether he 
alludes to the Ohriatimis,) Marcus Antoninus de Rebus suis, 1. xl c. a 
Lucian in Peregim 

Tertulliaii ad Seapul. c. 5. The learned are divided between 
three persons of the same name, who were all proconsuls of Asia. .1 
am inclined to ascribe this story to Antoninus Pius, who was after- 
warils emperor ; and who may have governed Asia under the reign ol 
Trajan, 

Mosheim, de Rebus Christ, ante Constantin, p. 28S. 

See the Epistle of the Church of Smyrna, ap. Euseb, Hist Eceles^ 
Liv.c. 


^ The ifith chapter of the 10th book of the Eccles. History of Euaebmi? 
Jreats principally of the martyrdom of St Polycarp, and mention« some other 
martyrs- A single example of weakness is related? it is that of a Phrygian 
Q-uiums, who, appalled at the sight of the wild lieasts and the tor- 
tures, renoimced his faitli. This example proves little against the mass d 
Christiana, and this chapter of Eusebius furnished much stronger ©videnoei 
Bf their courage than of their tinddity. — C- 
This duintus had, however, rashly and of his own accord appeii^!^ 
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mortified and austere^ they were every day less amHiiooa o*f 
the honors of martyrdom ; and the soldiers of Christ, instead 
of distinguishing themselves by voluntary deeds of heroism, 
frequently deserted their post, and fled in confusion before the 
enemy whom it was their duty to resist. There were three 
methods, however, of escaping the flames of pei'secution, 
wliich were not attended with an equal degree of guilt : the 
first, indeed, was generally allowed to be innocent; the sec- 
ond was of a doubtful, or at least of a venial, nature ; but the 
third implied a direct and criminal apostasy from the Christian 
faith. 

L A modern inquisitor would hear with surprise, that 
whenever an information %vas given to a Eoman magistrate 
of any person within his jurisdiction who had embraced the 
sect of the Christians, the charge was communicated to the 
party accused, and that a convenient time was allowed him to 
settle his domestic concerns, and to prepare an arrswer to the 
crime which was imputed to If he entertained any 

doubt of his own constancy, such a delay alforded him the 
opportunity of preserving his life and honor by flight, of with- 
drawing himself into some obscure retirement or some distant 


In the second apology of Jnstin, there is a particular and very 
curious instance of this legal delay, Tlie sanie indulgence was grant 
ed to accused Christians, in the persecution of Beeius: and Cyprian 
(de Lapsia) expressly mentions the “ Dies negantibus prasstitutus.^ * 


before the tribunal? and the church of Smyrna condemn inMsereel 
ardovy' coupled as it was with weakness in the hour of trial.-— M. 

* The examples drawn by the iiistoriau from Justin Martyr and Cy piiaa 
relate altogether to particular cases, and prove nothing as to the generd 
practice auoy^ted towards the accused ; it is evident, on the contrary, from 
the same apokjgy of St Ju.stin, that they hardly ever obtained delay, A 
man named Lucius, himself a Christian, present at an uttpist sentence 
passed against a Christian by the judge Urbicus, asked him why he thus 
punished a man who was neither adulterer nor robber, nor guilty of ar y 
other crime but that of avowing himself a Christian." Urbicus answered 
only in these words: *‘Thou meo hast the appearance of being a Chris- 
tian." “Yes, without doubt," replied Lucius. The judge ordered that 
be should he put to death on the instant, A third, who came up, was cort* 
domned to be beaten with rods. Here, then, are three examples where 
no delay was granted. [Surely these acta of a sitigle passionate and irri* 
tated judge prove the general practice as little as those quoted by Gjl> 
boa.-~M,] There exist a multitude of others, such as those of Ptolemy, 
Marcellus, Ac. Justin expressly charges the judges with ordering the 
accused to be executed without hearing the cause. The words of St Cyprian 
are as particular, and simply say, that ho haxi appointed a day by which the 
Christians must have renounced their faith? tmise who had not done it 
by that dme wbp3 condemnetl—O-, Tliis confi,uas the statement in tha 
teat—M. 
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province, and of patiently expecting tlie return of peiuie and 
Bounty, A measure so consonant to reason was soon author* 
ixed by the advice and example of the most holy prelates ; 
and seems to have been ceiisuz*ed by few except by the Mon* 
tanists, who deviated into heresy by their strict and obstinate 
adherence to the rigor of ancient discipline.^'*® IT. The pro- 
vincial governors, whose zeal w’as less prevalent than their 
avarice, had countenanced the practice of selling certificatas, 
(or libels, as they were called,) which attested, that the persons 
therein mentioned had complied with the laws, and sacrificed 
to the Roman deities. By producing these false declarations, 
the opulent and timid Christians were enabled to silence the 
malice of an informer, and to reconcile in some measure 
their safety with their religion. A slight penance atoned for 
this profane dissimulation.^®* ^ III. In every persecution 
there were great numbers of unworthy Christians who pub- 
licly disowned or renounced the faith which they had pro- 
fessed ; and who confirmed the sincerity of their abjuration, 
by Ihe legal of burning incense or of odering sacrifices. 
Some of these apostafees had yielded on the first menace or 
exhortation of the magistrate; whilst the patience of others 
had been subdued by the length and repetition of tortures. 
Ilie affrighted countenances of some betrayed their inward 
remorse, while others advanced with confidence and alacrity 
to the altars of the gods.**® But the disguise which fear had 
imposed, subsisted no longer than the present danger. As 
soon as the severity of the pei'secution was abated, the doors 
of the churches were assailed by the returning multitude of 

TertnEian conBiders flight from persecution as an imperfect, but 
very criminal, apostesy, as an impious attempt to elude the will of God, 
^c., <fec. He has written a treatise on this subject, (see p. 536-— 
edit Bigalt,,) which is filled with the wildest fanaticism and the most 
incoherent declamation. It is, however, somewhat remarltable, that 
Tertullian did not suffer martyrdom himself. 

The libdlatki, who are chiefly known by the writinga of Cyprian, 
arc desciibed with the utmost precision, in the copious commentary of 
Hosheim, p. 4-88 — 489. 

Flin. Episi x, 97. Dionysius Alexandrin. ap. Euseb. I vi. c. 41. 
Ad prmia statim verba, minantia inimici maximus fratnun mimerua 
fidem siiara. prodidit: nec prostratus est persecutionis impetu, sed 
voluntario lajiju seipsum prostravii Cyprian. Opera, p. 89. 
iJhese deserters were many priests, and even bishops, 

* The pcnaiice W'^as not so sU||ht, for it was exactly the same witla that ol 
^states who had sacriflcea to idols j it lasted several years. See Whwtf 

Hist. Bcc. V, ii. p. ll'l. — G. 
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penitents 'wlio detested tbeir idolatrous submission, and wbo 
solicited with equal ardor, but with various success, their read- 
mission into the society of Christians.*®* 

iV, Kotwithstanding the general rules established for the 
conviction and punishment of the Christians, the tUe of those 
sectaries, in an extensive and arbitrary government, must still, 
in a great measure, have depended on their own behavior, the 
circumstances of the times, and the temper of their supreme 
ns well as subordinate rulers. Zeal might sometimes provoke, 
and prudence might sometimes avert or assuage, the super- 
stitious fury of the Pagans. A variety of motives might dis- 
pose the provincial governors either to enforce or to relax the 
Bxecution of the laws ; and of these motives the most forcible 
\ as their regard not only for the public edicts, but for the 
secret intentions of the emperor, a glance from whose eye 
was sufficient to kindle or to extinguish the flames of perse- 
cution. As often as any occasional severities were exercised 
in the diflerent parts of the empire, the primitive Christians 
lamented and perhaps magnified their own sufferings; but 
the celebrated number of ten persecutions has been deter- 
mined by the ecclesiastical writers of the fifth century, who 
possessed a more distinct view of the prosperous or Averse 
fortunes of the church, from the age of Nero to that of Dio- 
cletian. The ingenious parallels of the te7i plagues of Egypt, 
and of the ten horns of the Apocalypse, first suggested this 
calculation to their minds; and in their application of the 
faith of prophecy to the truth of history, they were careful to 
select those reigns which were indeed the most hostile to the 


It was on this occasion that Cyprian wrote his treatise De Lapsis, 
!md many of his epistles. The controversy c{)ncermng the treatment 
of penih'nt apostates, does not occur among the Christians of the pre- 
ceding century. Shall we ascribe this to the superiority of their laith 
and courage, or to our less intimate knowledge of their Instory J 


* Pliny says, that the gi*eater part of the Christians persifited in avow- 
ing^ themselves to be so; the reason tor his consulting Trajan was the 
periclitantitim numerus. Eusebius (t. vi. e. 41) does not pemxl us to 
doubt that the number of tliose who renounced their faith was infinitely 
below^ tlio number of those who boldly confessed it. The prefect, he says, 
and his assessors present at the councii. were alarmed at seeing the crowd 
of Christians? the judges themselves trembled. Lastly, St, Gypriaa in- 
forms us, that the greater part of those who bad appeared weak hretliren 
in the persecution of Becius, signalized their courage in that of 
Stetemnt fortes, el ipso dolors pcBnitenti© facti &d pr^lium foirioapei. 
Mipitt li, p/l4‘A — 0. 
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Christiati cause.* ^ But these transient petsoc^tioBs served 
only to revive the zeal and to restore the discipline of the 
t^thfiil; and the moments of extraordinary rigor were com- 
pensated by much longer intervals of peace and security. 
The indiiterence of some princes, and the indulgence of others, 
permitted the Christians to enjoy, though not perhaps a legal, 
yet an actual and public, toleration of their religion. 

The apology of Tertullian contains two very ancient, very 
singular, but at the same time very suspicious, instances of 
Imperial clemency ; the edicts published by Tiberius, and by 
Marcus Antoninus, and designed not only to protect the inno- 
cence of the Giiristians, but even to proclaim those stupen- 
dous miracles which had attested the truth of their doctrine. 
The first of these examples k attended with some difficulties 
which might perplex a sceptical xnind,*®'^ We are required 
to believe, that Pontius Pilate itiformed the emperor of the 
unjust sentence of death which he had pronounced against an 
innocent, and, as it appeared, a divine, person ; and that, 
without acquiring the merit, he exposed himself to the dan- 
ger of martyrdom; that Tiberius, who avowed his contempt 
hr aU religion, immediately conceived the design of placing 
the Jewish Messiah among the gods of Rome ; that his servile 
senate ventured to disobey the commands of their master; 
timt Til>erius, instead of resenting their refusal, contented 
himself with protecting the Christians from the severity of the 
laws, many years before sucli laws were enacted, or before 
the church had assumed any distinct name or existence ; and 
lastly, that the memory of this extraordinary transaction was 
preserved in the most public and authentic records, wdiich 
escaped the knowledge of the historians of Greece and Rome, 
and were only visible to the eyes of an African Christian, who 
composed his apology one hundred and sixty years after the 
death of Tiberius. The edict of Marcus Antoninus is sup 
posed to have been the effect of his devotion and gratit^ide 
tor the miraculous deliverance which he had obtained in the 


*** See Mosheim, p. 07. Sulpicius Sevyrus was ihe first author of 
this computation ; though he seomed desirous of reserving the tenth 
and greatest persecution for the coming of the Antichrist. 

The testimony given by Pontius Pilate is first mentioned bf 
Justin. The successive impnwements which the story acquired (as {l 
has passed through the liauda of TertuHian, Eusebius, Epiphaums, 
Chrysostom, Orosius, Gregory of Tours, and tfio authors of the several 
editions of the acts of Pilate) are very fairly stated hy Doha OalmH 
jOteriat sur I’Ecriture, tom. m. p. 6S1, dsc. 
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Marcomaiinio war The distress of the legioiis, the seasona- 
ble tempest of raia and hail, of thunder and of lightning, and 
the dismay and defeat of tlie barbarians, have been celebrated 
by the eloquence of several Pagan writers. If there were any 
Christians in that army, it was natural that they should ascribe 
some merit to the fervent prayers, which, in- the moment of 
danger, they had offered up for their own and the public 
safety. But we are still assured by monuments of brass and 
marble, by the Imperial medals, and by the Antonine column, 
that neither the prince nor the people entertained any sense 
of this signal obligation, since they unanimously attribute their 
deliverance to the providence of Jupiter, and to the interposi- 
tion of Mercury, During the whole course of his reign, 
Marcus despised the Ohrislians as a philosopher, and punished 
tiiem as a sovereign/®® ^ 

By a singular fatality, the hardships which they had en- 
dured under the government of a virtuous prince, immediate- 
ly ceased on the accession of a tyrant ; and as none except 
themselves had experienced the iujuvstice of Marcus, so they 

On this miracle, as it is commonly called, of tlie thundering 
legion, see the admirable criticism of Mr. Moyle, in his Works, toL ii. 

р. 81~-S90. 

* Gibbon, with this phrase, and that below, which admits the itijiistice 
of Marcus, has dexterously g-lossed over one of the most remarkable facia 
in the early Christian history, that the reign of the -wisest and most hu- 
mane of the heathen emperors w’^aa the’ most fatal to the Christians, Most 
writers have ascribed the persecutions under Marcus to the latent bigotry 
of his character ; Mosheim, to the influence of the philosophic jjarty *, hut 
the fact is admitted by ail. A late writer (Mr. Waddington, Hist, of the 
Church, p- 47} has not scrupled to assert, that ” this prince polluted every 
year of a long reign with innocent blood but the causes as well as the 
date of the persecutions authorized or permitted by Mariu.s are equally un- 
isertain. 

Of the Asiatic edict recorded by Melito. the date is unknown, nor is it 
quite clear that it was an Imperial edict. If it was the act under which 
Polycarp suffered, his martyrdom is placed by Huinart in the sixth, by 
Mosheim in the ninth, year of the reign of Marcus. The martyrs of Vienne 
ant! Lyons are assigned by Dotlweil to the seventh, by most writers to the 
seventeenth. In fact, the commencemtmt of the persecutions of the Chris- 
tians appears to synchronize exactly with the period of the breaking out 
of the Marcomanmc war, which seems to have alanned the whole empire, 
and tl)e emperor himself, into a paroxysm of returning piety to their god^ 
of which the Christians were the victims. See Jut Crtpit Script Hist 
August p. 181, edit. IdOl. It is remarkable that TertuIUan [Apologet 

с. V.) distinctly asserts that Terns (M. Aurelias) is.suf-d no edicts aaamsi 
tlie Chri.«nij«m, and almost positively exempts him from the charge of per 
pNDcution.— M. 

This reuiarkalde sj nchroaism, which explains the persecutions under M 
fa‘ shows at «ngth'm Milmsn's iiiatory tif thrislmlty, S. m 
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nioRe were protected by tbe lenity of Comtnodiis* The cele- 
brated Marcia, the most favored of his concubines, and who 
at length contrived the murder of her Imperial lover, enter 
tained a singular aftection for tbe oppressed church ; and 
though it was impossible that she could reconcile the prac- 
tice of vice with the precepts of the gospel, she might hope 
to atone for the frailties of her sex and profession by declar- 
ing borself the patroness of the Christians/®’ Under the 
gracious protection of Marcia, they passed in safety the 
thirteen years of a cruel tyranny ; and when the empire w^us 
established in the house of Severus, they formed a domestic 
but more honorable connection with the new court. The 
emperor was porsiiaded, that in a dangerous sickness, he had 
derived some benefit, either spiritual or physical, from the 
holy oil, with which one of his slaves had anointed him. He 
alwaj's treated with peculiar distinction several persons ot 
both sexes who had embraced the new religion. Tbe nurse 
as \vell as the preceptor of • Caracalla were Christians ; and 
if that young prince ever betrayed a sentiment of humanity, 
it was occasioned by an incident, which, however trilling, 
bore some relation to the cause of Christianity.^®* Under 
the reign of Severus, the fury of the populace was checked ; 
the rigor of ancient laws was for some time suspended ; and 
the provincial governors were satisfied with receiving an 
annual present from the cbiirehes within their jurisdiction, 
the price, or as the reward, of their moderation.^®® Tlie con- 
troversy concerning the precise time of the celebration of 
Easter, armed the bishops of Asia and Italy against each 
other, and 'was considered as the most important business of 

Dion Cassiua, or rather hla abbreviator Xiphilin, 1. Ixxil p, 1206. 
]^Ir. Hoyle (p. 266) has explained the condition of the church under 
the reign of Commodus. 

Compare the life of Caracalla in the Augustan History, with 
the epistle of Tertullian to Scapula. Dr, Joriin (Remarks on Eccle- 
siastical History, vol ii. p. 5, ere,) considers the cure of Severus by 
the means of holy oil, with a strung desire to convert it into a niir- 
ack. 

Terfcullian de c. IS. The present was made during ilie 

feast of the Saturnalia*, and it is a matter of serious concevti to 
Tertullian, that the faithful should be confninded with the most 
infamous piofessious which purchased the connivance of the gov- 
ermnssnt. 


The Jews aad Christiana contest the how^r of Imving furnished & miM 
In tlie fratricide aon of Severus Csmalla, Hint, of Jews, idu 
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Ibis 'period of leisure and tranquillity.^^® ]S'or was tbe peace 
of the clnirch interrupted, till the increasing nu.ubers of prose- 
lytes seem at length to have attracted the attention, and to 
have alienated the mind of Severus. With the design of 
restraining the progress of Christianity, he published an edict, 
which, though it was designed to affect only the new converts, 
could not be carried into strict execution, without exposing to 
danger and punishment the most zealous of their teachers and 
misBionaries, In this mitigated persecution we may still dis- 
cover tile indulgent spirit of liome and of Polytheism, w^hicli 
so readily admitted every excuse in favot of those who prac- 
tised the religious ceremonies of their lathers.”* 

But the laws which Severus had enacted soon expired with, 
the authority of that emperor ; and the Christians, after tliia 
accidental tempest, enjoyed a calm of thirty-eight years.”* 
Till this periotl they had usually held their assemblies in 
private houses and sequestered places. They were now per- 
mitted to erect and consecrate convenient edifices for the pur- 
pose of religious woyshiji ; ”® to purchase lands, even at 
Rome itself, for the use of the community; and to conduct 
the elections of their ecclesiastical ministers in so public, but 
at the same time in so exemplary a manner, as to deserve the 
respectful attention of the Gentiles.*** This long repose of 
the church was accompanied with dignity. The reigns of 
those princes who derived their extraction from the Asiatic 
provinces, proved the most favorable to the Christians; the 
eminent pei-sons of the sect, instead of being reduced to iin 
plore the protection of a slave or concubine, were admitted 
into the palace in the honorable characters of priests and 


Eiiseb. b r. c. 2B, 24 Mosheim, p. 435 — 44Y. 

JudsBos fieri sub gravi poana vetuii Idem etiam de Cbrisliatjis 
«aRxit, Hist. August, p. 70. 

Sulpicius Severus, 1. ii, p. 384 This comp itation (allowirg for 
a sir^la exception) is confirmed by the history of Eusebius, and by the 
wntitsM;« <if Cyprian. 

The antiquity of Christian churches is discussed by Tillcmont, 
(Memoires Ecclesiastiqnes, tom. iil part ii. p. 68 — ^73,) and by Mr ' 
Mcjyie, (vol, i. p. 878^ — 898.) The former refers the first coustructiort 
of them to the peace of Alexander Severus ; the latter, to the peace of 
OalLienus. 

Bee the Augustan History, p. 130. The emperor Alexander 
adopted their method of publicly proposing the names of those persons 
who were candidates for ordination. It is true that the honor of this 
j«niinti<3Q is likewise attributed to the Jews. 

VOL. If, — G 
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philosophers ; and tlieir mysterious doctnoes, which were 
already diffused among the people, insensibly atti acted the 
curiosity of their sovereign.* Wiieii the empress Mamnmea 
passed "through Antioch, she expressed a desire of conversing 
with the celebrated Origen, the &me of whose 
learning was spread over the East. Origen obeyed so flatter- 
ing an mvitatkm, and though he could not expect to succeed 
in tlie conversion of an artful and ambitious woman, she lis- 
tened with pleasure to his eloquent exhortations, and honor* 
ably dismissed liim to his retirement in Palestine/^* The 
sentiments of Mamin^a were adopted by her son Alexander, 
and the philosophic devotion of that emperor was marked by 
a singular but injudicious regard for the Christian religion. 
In his domestic chapel he placed the statues of Abraham, of 
Orjdieus, of Apollonius, ana of Clirist, as an honor justly due 
to those respectable sages who had instructed mankind in the 
various modes of addressing their hoihage to the supreme and 
universal Deitv.^^® A purer faith, as well as worship, wius 
openly professed txnd practised among his household. Bish- 
ops, perhaps for the first time, were seen at court ; and, after 
the death of Alexander, when the inhuman Maximin dis- 
charged his fury on the favorites and servants of his unfortu- 
nate benefactor, a great number of Christians of every rank, 
and of both sexes, were involved the promiscuous massa- 
cre, wliich, on tlieir account, has improperly received the name 
of Persecution.^’ ^ 


Buseh Hist. EccIesiasL I. vi. c. 21, Hieronym. de Script* 
Eccles. e. 54. Mainnia;u was styled a holy and pious Wf>man, both by 
the Christians and the Pagans. From the former, therefore, it was 
mipossible \h\i she should deserve that honorable epithet. 

See the Augustan Hkt<rt’y, p. i2S. Mosheim (p. 465) seems to 
refine too much on the domestic religion of Alexamler, His design 
of building a public temple to Christ, (Hist. August p 12^1,) and the 
objection which 'was'suggested either to him, or in similar circumstances 
to Hadrian, appear to have no other fotmdation than an improbable 
report, invented by the Christians, and credulously adopted by an 
historian of the age of Constantine. 

Euscb. L vi, c, 28. It may bo presumed that the success of tha 
Christians had exasperated the inerea'sing bigotry of the Pagansi, 


^ * It is with good reason that this maa.sacrc baa been called a persecu* 
tion. for it kstod during the whole reign of Maximin, as may be st'en in 
Euaehiiis. (1. vl. c, S8.| Iluftima expressly coidirms it: Tvibus aunts a Max 
indno persecodone commote, in quibus fmem et pcrsecuiiouis fecit et vfV» 
Hkt, 1. vi. 0 . 13.— 0. 
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l^otwitlistanding tlie cruel disposition of Maximin, tlie effects 
of Ills resentment against the Christians were of a very local 
and temporary nature, and the pious Origen, who had been 
proscribed as a devoted victim, was still reserved to convey 
the ti-uths of the gospel to the ear of 'monarebs,"® He ad- 
dressed several edifying letters to the emperor Philip, to his 
wife, and to his mother ; and as soon as that prince, who was 
born in the neighborhood of Palestine, had usurped the Impe- 
rial sceptre, the" Christians acquired a friend and a protector. 
The public and even partial favor of I^hilip towards the sec- 
tariiis of the new religion, and his constant reverence for the 
ministers of the church, gave some color to the sirspicion, 
which prevailed in his own times, that the emperor himself 
"wtis become a convert to the faitli ; and atibrded some 
grounds tor a table which was afterwards invented, that he 
had been purified by confession and penance from the guilt 


Dion Cassius, who composed his history under the former reign, liad 
most probably intended for the use of his master those counsels of 
persecution, which he ascribes to a better age, and to the favorite of 
Augustus. Concerning this oration of Mmcenas, or rather of Dion,'^ 
I may refer to my own unbiased opinion, (vol. i. c. 1, note 25,) and to 
the Abbe de la Bleterie (Memoires de 1’ Academic, tom. xxiv. p. EOS; 
tom XXV, p. 4S2.) 

Orosius, L vii. c, 19, mentions Origen as the object of Maximin^s 
resentment ; and Firmilianus, a Cappadocian bishop of tiiat age, gives 
a just and confined idea of this persecution, (apud Cyprian. Epist. *75,) 

The mention of those princes who ■were publicly supposed to 
be Christians, as we find it in an epistle of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
(ap. Euseb. i vii c. lu,) e\idently alludes to Philip and Ins family, 
and forms a contemporary evidence, that such a report had prevalk^d j 
but the Egyptian bishop, who lived at an humble distance from the 
court of Kome, expresses himself with a becoming diffidence concerm 
ing the truth of tiie fact The epistles of Origen (wliich were extant 
in the time of Eusebius, see 1, vl, c. S6) would most probably decide 
this curious rather than important question. 


* If this be the case, Bio» Cassius must have known the Christians? 
they must have been the subject of his ][articiikr attention, since the 
'author supposes that he wisliod his master to profit by these “counsels of 
pe*’secinion.** How are wti to reconcile this nct5eBRary conseiinent.e wilh 
^vlla^ Gibbon baa said of the ignorance of Dion Cassius oven of the name 
of the Christians 1 (c. xvi. n. 24.) |Gihboii sx?eaks of Dion’s ^ihrice, 

not of hi.*? tgncmucc.— M ] The supposition in this ante is supported by nt 
l»i‘oof;^it is probable that Dion Cassius has often designated the Cliiis 
tians hy the name of Jews. See Dion Cassius, I Ixvii, c 1.4, Ixvin. I 

-a 

On this point 1 should adopt the view of CibJ»o» lather than that of U 
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jsoiitraeled by the murder of diis innocent predecessor.**® The 
tali of Philip introduced, with the change of masters, a new 
system of government, so oppressive to the CliristiaLs, that 
their former condition, ever since the time of Domiiian, was 
represented as a state of perfect freedom and security, if com- 
pared with the rigorous treatment which they experienced 
under the short reign of Deciiis.^^* The virtues of that 
pi'ince will scarcely allow us to suspect that he was actuated 
by a mean resentment against the favorites of his predecessor; 
and it is more reasonable to believe, that in tiie prosecution 
of his general design to restore the purity of lloinan manners, 
he was desirous of delivering the empire from what he con- 
demned as a recent and criminal supei’stition. The bishops of 
the most considerable cities were removed by exile or death : 
too vigilance of the magistrates prevented the clergy of 
liome during sixteen months from ] proceeding to a new elec- 
tion ; and it was the opinion of the Christians, that the em- 
(pcror would more patiently endure a competitor for the jairple, 
.han a bishop in tlie capitald^*^ Were it possible to su}>pose 
•bat the penetration of Deeius had discovered pride under the 
disguise of humility, or that he could foresee the temporal do- 
minion which might insensibly arise from the claims of spiritual 
authority, we might be less surprised, that he should consider 
the successors of St. I'^eter, as the most formidable rivals to 
those of Augustus. 

The administration of Valeria o was distinguished by a 
levity and inconstancy ill suited . to the gravity of the 'Roman 
Oemor, Tn the hrst jpart of his reign, he surpassed in clem- 
ency those princes who bad been suspected of an attachment 
to the Christian faith. In the lost three years and a half, 11s 
toning to the insinuations of a minister addicted to the super- 
stitions of jEgypt, he adopted the maxims, and imitated the 


Eusob. I vi. c, S4. The stmy, as is usual, has been embellishtHi 
by puceeefliiig writers, and is confuted, wdth jnuch suporliuoiis learu- 
Inir, by Frederick SpunlHum, (Opera Varia, tom. ii. p. 400, dsc.) 

bacfcautiiis, de Mortibus Pcrsecutorum, a S, 4. After celebrating 
the felicity and increase of the church, under a long succession of good 
princes, he adds, “ Extitit post unnos pliirimos, execrahiie aniuial, .Deeius, 
qiii vexaret Eeclcsimn.” 

Eusub. I vi. c. SO. Cyprian. Epislol. 56. The soo of Eonie re- 
Kiained vacioit from die martyrdom of Fabianns, the 20tli of January, 
A.D. 250, till the 'election of Cornelius, the 4th of June, AD. 26X 
Docius had probably left Rome, since ho wua killed before the end pf 
tXwt year. 
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severity, of his predecessor Deciiis,^®^ The accession of Gah 
iieniis, which increased the calamities of the empire, restored 
peace to the church ; and the Christians ohtainecl the free ex- 
ercise of their religion by an edict addressed to the bishops, and 
conceived in such terms as seemed to acknowledge tlieir office 
and public character. The ancient laws, without being for* 
mally repealed, were suffered to sink into oblivion ; and (ex- 
cepting only some hostile intentions which are attributed to tho 
emperor Anreliaid®®) the disciples of Christ passed above forty 
years in a state of prosperity, far more dangerous to their 
virtue than the severest trials of perse^cution. 

The story of Paul of Bainf)sata, who filled the metropolitan 
see of Antioch, while tho East was in the hands of Odena- 
thns and Zenobia, may servo to illustrate the condition and 
character of the times. The wealth of that prelate was a 
suffickmt evidence of his guilt, since it was neither derived 
from the inlieritance of liis fathers, nor acquired by the arts 
of honest industry. But Paul considered the service of the 
church as a very lucrative prpfesbiond“® His occlesiastical 


Euseb. 1. vii. e. 1 0. Moshoini (p. 548) has very clearly shown 
that the praefect Macrianus, and the Egyptian are one and the 

eaniG person. 

Eusebius' (I vii. c, 13) gives iis a C4reek version of this Latin edict, 
which seems to have been very concise. By another edict, he directed 
that the Cmncteria should be restored to the Christians. 

Euseb. i, vii. a 30. Lactantiiis de M. P, c. 6. Hieronym, in 
Chron. p. 177. Orohius, 1, vii. e. 23. Their language is in general so 
ambigiams and incorrect, that w’‘e are at a loss io determine how far 
Aurelian had carried his intentions before he w'as assassinattd. Most 
of the moderns (except Diuhvell, Disserl-at. (Jy})rian. vL G4) have soizeil 
tho occasion of gaining a few extraf»rdiiiary martyrs.*^' 

Paul was better pleased with the title of Ducennrlm^ than with 
that of bishop. The Duce-narius was an Imperial procurator, so called 
froin Ills salary of two hundred Bestertia^ or IfiOU/. a year, (Beo 
Sahnatius ad Hist. August, p. 124.) Some critics supjjose that the 
bishop of Antioch had actually obtained such an office* from Zenobia, 


^ Dr. Xiardner has detailed, with his usual Impartiality, all that has 
come down to us relating to the persecution of AuruHuu, attd conehnlos 
by saying. "Upon more carefully examining the words of Eust*biuH, and 
obstimng the acj'ouuts of other authors, learned men have gene nilly. and, 
AH i ihink. very judiciously, determined, tlmt Auiviian not only inti nded, 
but did acuiully persecute; but hi.s porseciitiou vrus .short, he lia^uug died 
soon after the publication of his edictsd' Heuthen Test. a. xxxvL — Bus. 
r?age positively pronounces the same opinion t Non intentatum raodo, sed 
exeitutum qufeijue brevissmio tempore innhdatum, nobis itihxnrc eat in ani 
mm. Basn. Ann. ST.'i, No tis and compare Pagi Aim. 27S, No& 4, P.J, ^<1 
-*43. * 
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jurisdiction was venal and rapacious; he extorted frequent 
contributions frutn the most opuient of the faithful^ and con- 
verted to his own use a considerable part of the public rev- 
enue. By bis pride and luxury, the Christian religion was 
rendered odious in the eyes of the Gentiles. Ilis council 
chamber and his throne, the splendor with which he appeared 
in public, the suppliant crowd who solicited his attention, the 
multitude of letters and petitions to which he dicttited his 
answers, aiid tiie perpetual hurry of business in which he w^is 
involved, were circumstances much better suited to the state 
of a civil magistrate,^” than to the humility of a primitive 
bishop. When he harangued his people from the pulpit, Paul 
affected the %urative style and the theatrical gestures of an Asi- 
atic sophist, while the cathedral resounded with the loudest and 
most extravagant acclamations in tiie praise of his divine elo- 
quence. Against those who resisted his power, or refused to 
iktter his vanity, the prelate of Antioch was arrogant, rigid, 
and inexorable ; but he relaxed the discipline, and lavished the 
treasures of the church on his dependent clergy, who were 
permitted to imitate their master in the gratification of every 
sensual appetite. For Paul indulged himself very freely in the 
pleasures of the table, and he had received into the episcopal 
palace two young and beautiful women as the constant com 
panions of his leisure inoments.'^^® 

Hotwithstaiiding these scandalous vices, if Paul of Sarao* 
sata had preserved the purity of the orthodox faith, his reign 
over the ciipitalof Syria would have ended only with his life; 
and had a seasonable persecution intervened, an effort of 
courage might perhaps have placed him in the rank of saints 
and martyrs."^ Some nice and subtle eiTors, wliich he imprii- 


while others consider it only as a figurative expression of hk pomp 
and insolence. 

^ Simony was nof unknown in those times ; and the clergy some- 
times bought what they intended tu sell, * It appears that the bishopric 
of Carthage was purchased by a wealthy matron, named .Lucilla, for 
her servant Major'ums. The price was 4-00 FoUes, (Monument. Antlq. 
ad eakem Optati. p. 268 .) Every FoUis contained 120 pieces of silver* 
jmd the whole smn may bo computed at about 2400 /. 

If we are desinais of extenuating the vices of Pauh we mum 
suspect tlie assembled bishops of the East of publishing the most 
nuilicious calumnies in circular epistles adilressed to all the churches cf 
dm empire, (ap. Kusek L vil. c. 30.) 


• It appears, nevertheless, that the vices and Immoralities of Faul of 
i?ainwsata had much welglu m the sentence pronpuuced against him bt 
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denily adopted a»d obstinately inaiiitaine^ concerning the 
doctrine of the Trinity, excited the zeal ani indignaiior* of 
the Eastern churchesd®® B>om li^gypt to the Euxine Sea, the 
bishops were in arms and in motion. Several councils were 
held, confutations were published, excommunications were * 
pronounced, ambiguous explanatifnis were by turns accepted 
and refused, treaties were concluded and violated, and at 
length Paul of Saniosata was degraded from his episcopal 
clmraeter, by the sentence of seventy or eighty bishops, who 
assembled for that purpose at Antioch, and wlio, without coii- 
Bulting the rights of the clergy or people, appointed a succes- 
sor by their own authority. The manitest irregularity of this 
proceeding increased the numbers of the discoiitented faction ; ' 
and as Paul, who was no stranger to the arts of courts, had 
insinuated himself into the favor of Zenobia, he maintained 
above four years the possession of the episcopal house and 
office.^ The victory of Aurelian changed the face of the 
East, and the two contending parties, who applied to -each 
other the epithets of schism and heresy, were either com- 
manded or permitted to plead their cause before the tribunal 
of the conqueror. This public and very singular trial affords 
a convincing proof that the existence, the property, the priv- 
ileges, and the internal policy of the Christians, were acknowl- 
edged, if not by the laws, at least by the magistrates, of the 
empire. As a Pagan and as a soldier, it could scarcely bo 
expected that Aurelian should enter into the discussion, 
whether the sentiments of Paul or those of his adversaries 
were most agreeable to the true standard of the orthodox 
faith. His determination, ho^vever, was founded on the gen- 
eral principles of equity and reason. He considered the 


His heresy (like those of Hoetus and Sahellius, in the sam-e 
century) tended to confound the mysterious distinction of the divine 
|>ersons. See Mosheim, p. ^102, dec. 


‘ho hishops. The object of the letter, addressed by the synod to the bishops 
of Rome and Alexantlria, was to iiiforni them of the change in the faith of 
Paulj tlie ahoroatious and discusHions to which it had given rise, as well as 
af his morals and ffe whole of his conduct. Euseb. Hist. EccL 1, vii. 

j. XXX — G. 

^ ** Her favorite, (Zenobia’s,) Paul of Bamosata, seems to have entertained 
Home Views of attempting a union between Judaism and Ohristhmity *, both 
ita files rejected the umiaturai ailiance." Hist, of Jews. iii. 170 , and Jm, 
^sehiHuo der Israeliter, iv. 167 , The protection of the severe Kenolia is 
the only circumstance which may raise a doubt of the notorioua immorality 
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bishops of Italy as the most impartial and resj^ectable judges 
among the Christians, and as soon as he was informed that 
they had unanimously approved the sentence of the council, 
he acquiesced in their opinion, and immediately gave ordem 
that Paul should be compelled to relinquish the temporal pos- 
sessions belonging to an office, of which, in the judgment of 
his brethren, fie had been regularly deprived. jSiit while we 
apidaud the justice, we ahoiild not overlook the policy, of Au- 
relian, who was desirous of restoring and cementing the de- 
pendence of the provinces on the capital, by every means 
which could bind the interest or prejumces of any part of his 
subjects,^^® 

Amidst the frequent revolutions of the empire^ the Chris, 
tians still flourished in peace and prosperity; and notwith- 
fitandiiig a celebrated jcra of martyrs has been deduced from 
the accession of Diocletian, the new system of policy, 
introduced and maintained by the wisdom of that prince, 
continued, during move than eighteeti yeavvS, to breathe the 
mildest and most liberal spirit of religious toleration. The 
mind of Diocletian himself was less adapted indeed to specu- 
lative inquiries, than to the active labors of war and government. 
His prudence rendered him avei’se to any great innovation, 
and though his temper was not very susceptible of zeal or 
enthusiasm, he always maintained an habitual regard for the 
ancient deities of the enjpire. But the leisure of the two 
empresses, of his wife Frisca, and of Valeria, his daughter, 
permitted them to listen with more attention and respect to 
the truths of Christianity, which in every age has acknowl- 
edged its important obligations to temale devotion,^®® The 


^ Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiaat. I vii. c. BO. We are entirely indebted to 
him fur the curious story of Paul of Samosata. 

d’he iEra of Martyrs, whicli is still in iise among the Copts anil 
the Abyssinians, must be reckoned from the 29th of August, A. I). 
284 ; as the beginning of the Egyptian year was nineteen days earlier 
than lhc*real aeceshiou of Diocletiati. See Dissertation Preliminaire a 
TArt dii Ycritier les Datea.^ 

The expression of Lactantius, (de M. P. c. 15,) '‘sacrificio jjollui 
reegity implies their antecedent conversion to the faith, but does not 
iieui to justify tlio assertion of Mosheim, (p. 912,) that they Imd been 
piiv'itely biiptized. 


On the asra of martyrs see the voty curions dissertations of Mona 
hetroime on sonaj reecutly discovured inscniitions in Egypt and Nubia, 
&;a.— M. 
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pnndpal ciinRclis, Lucian aiul DorotbciiB, Gorgouhts nud 
Andrew, who attended the person, possessed the favor, and 
governed the household of Diocletian, protected hy their pow^- 
orful inlluence the faith which tliey had embraced. Their 
example was imitated by many of the most considerable 
otheers of the palace, who, in their respective stations, had 
the eare of the Imperial ornaments, of the robes, of the fnr- 
nltaiv, of the Jewels, and even of the private treasury; and, 
tliongh it might sometimes bo incumbent on them to accompany 
the emperor when lie sacrificed in the temph-,^^* they enjoyed, 
with tlieir wives, their children, and their slaves, the free 
exercise of the Christian religion. Diocletian and his col- 
leagues frequently conferred the most important offices <»n 
those persons who avowed tlnfir abhorrence for the worship of 
the gods, but who had displayed abilities proper for the ser- 
vice"^ of the state. Tlie bishops held an honorable rank in 
their respective provinces, and* were treated with distinction 
and respect, not only by the peopk;, but by the magistrates 
themselves. Almost in every city, the ancient churclies were 
found insufficient to contain the increasing’ multitude of prose- 
lytes ; and in their place more stately and capacious edifices 
w’ere erected for the public -worship of the faithful. The cor- 
ruption of manners and principles, so forcibly lamented by 
Eusebius,*^® may be considered, not only as a consequence, 
but as a proof, of the liberty which the Christians enjoyed and 
abused under the reign of Idiocletiao. I^rosperity had rehm^d 
the nerves of discipline. Fraud, envy, and malice prevailed 
in every congregation. The presbyters asjnred to the epis- 
copal office, wliich every clay became an object more wc>rth3» 
of their ambition. The bishops, w’ho contended with each 
other for ecclesiastical pieerainence, appeared by their con 
duet to claim a secular and tyrannical power in tlie cluirch ; 
and the lively faith which still distinguished the Christians from 
the Gentiles, was shown much less in their lives, than in theii 
controversial writings. 

M, de Tillemont (Memuires EccleFiastiques, tom. y. part i. p. 11 
12) has quoted from the Spicilegiura of Dom Luc (rArcheri a 
curious instruction wliich liklioj) Theunas comyiosed for the use o’i 
Lucian, 

Lactantiua, de M. P. c. 10. 

Eusebius, Hist. Ecclesiast. 1. viii. c. 1. The reader who consulti 
the original will not accuse me of heightening the picture. Eusobiui 
was about sixteen years of age at the accession of the emperor Db 
tleliah. 
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IJotwitliF. tan cling this seeming seeiinty, an attentive observe? 
migat discern some symptoms that threatened the cimrch with 
a more violent persecution than any which she had yet 
endured. The zeal and rapid progress of the Christians 
awaken*^ 1 the Polytheists from their supine indifference in the 
cause of those deities, whom custom and education had taught 
them to revere. The mutual provocations of a religious w'ar; 
which hod already continued above two hundred years, exas- 
perated the animosity of the contending parties. The Pagans 
were incensed at the rashness of a recent and obscure sect, 
wliich presumed to accuse their countrymen of error, and to 
devote their ancestors to eternal misery. The habits of justi- 
fying the popular mythology against the invectives of an 
inijjhicablo enemy, produced in their minds some sentiments 
of faith and reverence for a system which they had been 
accustomed to consider with the most careless levity. The 
supernatural powers assumed by the church inspired at the same 
time terror and eiiinlation. The followers of the established 
religion intrenched themselves behind a similar fortideation of 
prodigies; invented new modes of sacrifice, of expiation, and 
of initiation ; attempted to revive the credit of their expiring 
oracles ; and listened with eager credulity to every impostor, 
who flattered their prejudices by a tale of wonders.'®^ Both 
parties seetned to acknowledge the truth of those miracles 


We might quote, among a great number of instances, the mys* 
fcerious worship of Mythras,^ and the Taurobolia; the latter of which 
became fashionable in the time of the Antonines, (see a Dissertation 
of M de Boze, in the Meinoires de TAeademie cles Inscriptions, tom. 
ii. p. 443,) The romance of Apuleius is as full of devotion as of 
Entire, 

187 impostor Alexander very strongly recomraencled the oracle 
of Trophonius at Hallos, and those of Apollo at Olaros and Hiletus, 
(Lucian, tom, ii. p, 2S6, edit. Beitz.) ,TJic hist of these, whose ein* 
guiar history would furnish a very curious episode; was consulted by 
Diocletian before he published his edicts of persecution, (Lactantius, 
deM. P. c. 11.) 

Besides the ancient stories of Pythagoras and Aristoas, the cures 
performed at the shrine of jfEsculapius, and the fables related of Apol- 
lonius of Tyaua, were frequently opposed to the luiracles of Christ ; 
though 1 agree with Dr. Lardner, (see d’estimfjnies, vol iii. p. 253j 
Sb%) that when Piiilostratus composed the life of Apollonius, he had 
m such intention. 


(in the extraordinary prom*ess of the Ma/iriac rit^®, in tha West, sm 
Hi Ouigniaurf s translation of Crensser, vol i p. 3(J5, and UTote 0* tora. i 
«>*rt % p. 738, &c.'— M, 
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wbicli were claimed by tbeir adversaries ; and while they 
were contented with ascribing them to the arts of magia and 
to the power of daemons, they miitiiaily concurred in restoring 
and establishing the reign of superstition.^^® Philosophy, her 
rhost dangerous enemy, was now converted into her most use- 
ful ally. "The groves of the academy, the gardens of Epicurus, 
and even the portico of the Stoics, were almost deserted, as so 
many difterent schools of scepticism or impiety ; and many 
among the Komans were desirous that the writings of Cicero 
should be condemned atid suppressed by the autliority of the 
senate/*^ The prevailing sect of the new Platonicians judged 
it prudent to connect themselves with the priests, whom per- 
haps they despised, against the Christians, whom they had 
reason to fear. Those fashionable Philosophers prosecuted the 
design of extracting allegorical wisdom from the fictions of the 
Greek poets ; instituted, mysterious rites of devotion for the 
use of their chosen disciples; recommended the worship of the 
ancient gods as the emblems or ministers of the Supreme 
Deity, and composed against the faith of the gospel many elab- 
orate treatises/'^® which have since been committed to the 
flames by the prudence of orthodox emperors.^^^ 

Although the policy of Diocletian and the humanity of Con 
stantius inclined them to preserve inviolate the maxims of 


It is seriously to be kmenied, that the Christian fathers, by 
acknowledging the supernatural, or, as they deem it, the infernal part 
of Paganism, destroy with their own hands the great advantage which 
we might otherwise derive from the liberal concessions of our adver- 
saries. 

Julian (p, 301, edit Spanheim) expresses a pioua joy, that the 
providence of the gods had extinguished the impious sects, and for the 
most part destroyed the books of the Pyrrhonians and Epicurajans, 
which had been very numerous, since Epicurus himself composed no 
less than 300 volumes. Bee Diogenes Laertius, 1. x. c. 26. 

Cumque alios audiam nnissitare indignanter, et dlcere opportere 
statin per Senatum, aboleantiir ut h?ec scripta, qi.ibus Christiana 
Roligio comprobetur, et vetusfeatl^ opprimatur auctoritas. Arnobiua 
adversus Gemcs, 1. iii. p. 103, 104. He adds very properly, Erroria 
conviucite Giceronem , . . nam intercipere scripta, et puolicatam velle 
iubmergere lectjonem, non est Denm defendere sed veritatis teslifi- 
&itionem timere, 

Lactantins (Divin. Tnstitnt. 1. v. c. 2, 3) gives a very clear ami 
spirited account of two of these philo.sophic adversaries of the kith 
I'he large treatise of Porphyry against the Christians consisted of 
thirty books, and was composed in Bicily about the year 270. 

*** See Socrates, BIst. fecclesiasi L i c. and , Codex JustiuiBii. I i 

aits. 
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tofefatlon, it was soon discovered that their two associates, 
Maximian and UaleriuSj entertained the most implacable aver- 
sion for the name and roiigion of the Christians. The iniiids 
of those princes had never been enlightened hj science; 
education had never softened their temper. They owed their 
greatness to their swords, and in their most elevated fortune 
they still retained their superstitions prejudices of soldiem and 
peasants. In the general administration of the provinces they 
obeyed the laws which their benefactor had established ; but 
tliey frequently found occasions of exercising within their camp 
md palaces a secret persecution,^^* for which the imprudent 
zeal of the Christians sometimes offered the most specious 
pretences. A sentence of death was executed upon Maxi- 
inilianus, an African youth, who had been produced by his 
own father^ before the magistrate as a sufficient and legal 
recruit, but who obstinately persisted in declaring, that his 
conscience would not permit iiim to embrace the profession 
of a soldier.^*^ It could scarcely bo expected that any gov- 
ernment should suffer the action of Marcellus the Centurion to 
pass with impunity. On the day of a public festival, that 
officer threw away his belt, his arms, and tlie ensigns of his 


EusebiiiSj 1. viii. e. 4, c. ll". He limits the number of military 
martyrs, by a remarkable expression, (anaviMi tqvtmv ds srov ml ^sv- 
rcposy) of wluch neithex’ his Latin nor French translator have rendered 
the energy. Notwithstanding the authority of Husebius, and the 
silence of Lactantius, Ambrose, Sulpicius, Orosiua, A’c., it has been 
long believed, that the Thebaean legion, consisting of tiOOO Christians, 
suffered martyrdom by the order of Maximiaii, in the valley of tlie 
PetJnme Alps. The story was first published about the middle of th^ 
6th century, by Eueherius, bishop of Lyons, w'ho receiveti it from cer- 
tain persons, who received it fr()ni Isaac, bishop of Geneva, who is said 
to have received it from Theodore, bishop of Octodurum. Ihe abbey 
of Bt. Maurice still subsists, a rich monument of the cretliility of Sigis- 
numrl, kisxg of Burgundy. Bee tm excellent Bissertatioix In xxxvitb 
volume of the Bibilothbque Eaiaounee, p. 421’ — 454. 

See the Acta Bincera, p. 299. *ldie accounts of his martyrdona:, 
and that of Marcellus, bear every mark of truth and authenticity. 


* M. Guizot criticizes Gibbon’s account of th’s incident. He rapposes that 
Maximilian was not “produced by his fetlier as a reemit,” but was obliged 
10 appear by the law, which compelled the sons of soldiers to 'sgftve 
«tt 21 y<5ars did. Was not this a bnv of Constantine? Heitlier dees this 
ieirconi.«tance appear in the acts. His father had clearly cxpecteti him to 
serve, as he had Ixxught him a new dress for tl e occasion; yet be refusfi?d to 
fere© the conscience of Ids aon, and wlien Maximilian was condfmipid to 
d!©»th, the father x'cmrned home in joy, blessing God for having bestuwol 
ipm him sm;h a so».~~M. 
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office, and exclaimed with a loud voice, that he w<\iild obej? 
none but Jesus Christ the eternal King, and thaf he renounced 
forever the use of carnal weapons, and the service of an idola- 
trous master. The soldiers, as soon as they recovered from theii 
?istonishment, secured the person of Marcellus. He was ex- 
amined in the city of Tiiigi by the president of that part of 
Mauritania; and as he was convicted by his own confession, he 
was condemned and beheaded tor the crime of desertion/’** 
Examples of such a nature savor much less of religious persecution 
than of martial or even civil law; but they served to alienate 
the mind of tlie emperors, to justify the severity of Galerius, 
who disiiussed a great Bumhcr of Ghrvstian officers from theit 
employments ; and to aiithorizij the opinion, that a sect of en- 
tliusiasties, which avowed principles so repugnant to the public 
S£ifety, must either remain useless, or would soon become dan- 
gerous, subjects of the empire. 

After the success of the Persian w^ar had raised the hopes 
and the reputation of Galerius, he passed a winter with Dio- 
cletian in the palace of Nicomedia ; and the late of Christian- 
ity became the object of tbeir secret consultations.**’' The 
experienced emperor was still inclined to pursue measures 
of lenity; and tliough ho readily consented to exclude the 
Christians from holding any employments in the household 
or tile army, lie urged in the strongest terms the danger as 
well as cruelty of shedding the blood of those deluded fanatics. 
Galerius at length extorted J from him the permission of 


Acta Sincera, p. S02.*^ 

De M. P. c. 1 1. Lactantius (or whoever was the author of this 
little treatise! "Was, at that time, an iuhahitant of Nicomedia ; but it 
seems difficult to conceive how he could acquire so accurate a hnowi- 
fidge of what passed in the Imperial cabinet.]* 


M. Guizot here justly observes, that it was the necessity of sacrificing 
to the which induced Marcellus to act in this manner. — M. 

t LaetantiiiSi who was siihsequoutly chosen by Constantine to edncale 
rriapna, nn^ht c^asily have lcarne<l these details from Constantine hiniaelf, 
already of sufficient age to interest himself in the affairs of the govemmoBt, 
«nd in a position to obtain the best iijft)nnali(m.~*~G. 
ffhis assumes the doubtful ]jfjint of the imthorsiiip of the Treatise. — M. 

I This permission was not extorted from Diocletian j he took the step 
©f his own accord. ^ Lactantius .says, in truth, Nee tojmen deliectere potoit 
(Dioclctianns) prcecipitis horniiiis hisaiiiamj; placuit ergo amicornm sen* 
jfcoi.tmm esperiri. {Da ^ Mart. Pers. e. 11.) But this measure was in 
«e»X)r(lance with the artifieijd character of Diocletian, who wished to hav« 
ibe appearance of doing good by his own impulse, and evil by the impulstr 
isfuibois. Kam erar hnjus mmiti®, cum bonum quid facere decrevisset, 
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Bummonmg h cotmcil, composed of a few pei-sons the mosi 
distinguished m the civil and military departments of the state. 
The iiiiportant question was agitated in their presence, and 
those ambitious courtiers easily discerned, that it was incum- 
bent on them to second, by tiieir eloquence, the importunate 
violence of the Gsesar. It may be presumed, that they insisted 
on every topic which might interest the pride, the piety, or the 
fears, of their sovereign in the destruction of Christianity, 
Perhaps tliey rej)resented, that the glorious work of the deliv* 
erance of the empire was left imperfect, as long as an iiide» 
pendent people was permitted to subsist and multiply in the 
heart of the provinces. The Christians, (it might specially 
be alleged,) renouncing the gods and the institutions of Rome, 
had constituted a distinct republic, which might yet be sup • 
pressed before it had acquired any military force ; but winch 
was already governed by its own laws and magistrates, 
possessed of a public treasure, and "svas intimately connected 
in all its parts by the frequent assemblies of the bishops, to 
whose decrees their numerous and opulent congregations yield- 
ed an implicit obedience. Arguments like these may seem to 
have determined the reluctant mind of Diocletian to embrace 
% new system - of persecution ; but though we .may suspect, it 
is not in our power to relate, the secret iutrigues of the palace, 
the private views and resentments, the jealousy of women or 
eunuchs, and all those trifling but decisive causes which so 
often influence the fate of empires, and the councils of the 
wisest raonarchs.^** 


The only circumstance which we can discover, is the devotion 
and jealousy of the mother of Galerius. She ia described by Lactan- 
tins, as Dcorimi montiiim cultrix ; raulier admodum superatifciosa. She 
had a great influence over her son, and was oftended by the disregard 
nf some of her Christian servants,”^ 


sine coiisilio faciebat, ut ipse Taudaretm*. Cum autem malum, quoniam id 
reprehendoiKluin sciebat, in cmiRilium multos advocabat, nt alinrara culpai 
adFCriberctnr ijuiaquld Ipse dellqmirat. Lact. ib. Eutropius says likewise, 
Miratus eallide fait, sagax proeterea et admodum subtiHs ineenio, et qui 
scweriimem suani ulienil mvidid vellet explere. Eulrop. ix, c. 26. — G, 

The manner in which tlm coarse and unfrieildly pencil of the author of the 
Tmatise de Mort. Pers. has drawn the character of Diocletian, seems ineon* 
distent with tliis subtilty. Many readers will perhaps agree with 

Gihboiu—M. 

This disregard ^ consisted in the Christians fasting and prayirg 
instead of participating in the banquets and sacrifices which she cola* 
braied with the Pagans. Bapibus sacrificabat pnsne quoti tie, ac vicarhs 
««}« epulis exlnbebat. Christiaui abstinebant, et ilid' cun: gentibns epn- 
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The pleasure of the emperors wjis at length slgnihed to the 
Christians, who, during the course of this melancholy winter, 
had expected, with anxiety, the result of so many secret cun- 
suitations. The twenty-third of February, which coincided 
with the Boman festival of the Tenninalia,^^® was appointed 
(whether from accident or design) to set bounds to the prog- 
ress of Cliristianity. At the earliest, dawn of day, the Prmto- 
fian praefeci,'®" accompanied t>y several generals, tribuiies, 
and officers of the revenue, repaired to the principal church 
of Nicomedia, which was situated o!i an eminence in the most 
populous and beautiful part of the city. The doors wwe 
instantly broke open; they rushed into the sanctuary; and as 
they searched in vain for some visible object of worship, they 
were obliged to content themselves with committing to the 
flames the volumes of the holy Scripture. The mimstem of 
Diocletian were followed by a numerous body of guards and 
pioneem, who marched in order of battle, and were provided 
with all the instruments used in the destruction of fortihed 
cities. By theii incessant labor, a sacred edidee, which 
towered above the Imperial palace, and had long ^sxcited 
the indignation and envy of the Gentiles, was in a few hours 
levelled with the ground.*®^ 

The next day the general edict of persecution was pub- 
lished;^^® and though Diocletian, still averse to the effusian 
of blood, had moderated the fury of Galerius, who proposed, 
that every one refusing to offer sacrifice should immediately 
be burnt alive, the penalties inflicted on the obstinacy of tlie 
Christians might be deemed sufficiently rigorous and effectual. 
It was enacted, that their churches, in all the provinces of the 
empire, should be demolished to their foundations ; and the 


The worship and festival of the god Terminus are elegantly 
illustrated by M. ue Boze, Mem. de 1’ Academie des Inscriptions, tom. i 
p. 50. 

In our only MS. of Ijactantiiis, we read 'profecins ; but reason, and 
the authority of all the critics, allow us, instead of that word, which 
destroys the sense of the passage, to substitute prwfertm, 

Lactantius, de M, P. c. 12, gives % very lively picture of the 
destruction of the church. 

Moslicim, (p. 022 — 926,) from man^ scattere<I passages of Lac* 
tantius ami Eurebius, has collected a very just and aceunite notion 
of this edict’ tliough he sometimes deviates into conjectmh and 
refinement. 


lante, jejuniis hi et oratio* ihug insistehau f hinc ooncepit odium advc 
im iact de Hist. Pers. c 11,-- G, 
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jpunlsliment of death was denounced against ali wlio slioold 
presume to hold any secret assemblies for the purpose of 
religious worship. The pliilosophers, who now assumed the 
unworthy office of directing the blind zeal of pei*secutionj had 
diligently BtiicUed the nature and genius of the Christian re- 
ligion; and as they were not ignorant that the speculative 
doetj-ines of the faith were supposed to be contained in the 
writings of the prophets, of the evangelists, mid of the apostles, 
they most probably suggested the order, that the bishops and 
prosbytcH’s sh:)uld deliver all their sacred books into the hands 
of the magistrattea ; %Ybo ^Yere commanded, under the severest 
penalties, to burn them in a public and solemn iiiauuen By 
the same edict, the property of the church was at once con- 
fiscated; and the stfveral parts of which it might consist were 
either sold to the highest bidder, united to the Imperial do- 
main, bestowed on the cities and corporations, or grunted to 
the solicitations of rapacious courtiers. After tuHug such 
effectual measures to abolish the worship, and to dissolve the 
government of the Christians, it w^as thought necessary to 
subject to the most intolerable liardsliips the condition of those 
perverse individuals who should still reject th(3 religion of 
nature, of Borne, and of their ancestors. Persons of a liberal 
birth were declared incapable of holding any honors or 
employments; slaves were forever deprived of the hopes of 
freedom, and the whole body of the people were put out of 
the protection of the law. The judges were antborized to 
hear and to determine every action that was brought again&t 
a Christian. But the Christians were not permitted to com* 
plain of any injury which they themselves had sufiered; and 
thus those unfortunate sectaries wore exposed to the sevcn’lty, 
while they were excluded from the benefits, of public justice. 
This ne'W species of martyrdom, so painful and lingering, so 
obscure and ignominious, was, • perhaps, the most proper to 
weary the constancy of the faithful: nor can it be doubted* 
that the passions and interest of mankind were disposed on 
this occasion to second the designs of the emperors. But the 
policy of a well-ordered government must sometimes have 
interposed in behalf of the oppressed Christians ; nor was it 
possible for the lioman princes entirely to remove the appre- 
hensijn of punishment, or to connive at every act of fraud 


^ wants proof. The edict of Diocletian %vas executed is all its rigitt 
iaifbg the rest Eneeb. Hist. Eccl. 1 viii. c, 13.—- Q. 
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aud violence, witlioiit exposiiig their own anthoritv and Ch® 
rest of their subjects to the most alarming dangers/®^ 

I'his edict wW scarcely exhibited to tlie public view, in th^ 
most conspicuous place of Nieomedia, beibre it was torn 
down by the hands of a Cliristian, who expressed at the same 
time, by the bitterest invectives, his contempt £is well as 
abhorrence for such impious and tyrannical governors. His 
offence, accor<lifig to the mildest laws, amounted to treason, 
and deserved death. And if it be true that he W£is a person 
of rank and education, tliose eirciiiiistances could servo only 
to aggravate his guilt. He was burnt, or rather roasted, by a 
slow tire; and his executionervS, zealous to revenge the per- 
sonal insult which had been offered to the emperors, exhausted 
every rehiiement of cruelty, without being able to subdue hin 
patience, or to alter the steady and insulting smile which in 
his dying agonies lie still jweserved in his countenance. Tho 
Christians, tdmugh they coiifessed that his conduct had not 
been strictly conformable to the laws of prudence, admired 
the divine fervor of his zeal ; and the excessive commendations 
which they lavished on the memory of their hero and martyr, 
contributed to hx a deep impression of terror and hatred in the 
mind of J)iocletiand®‘‘ 

His fears were soon alarmed by the view of a danger from 
which he very narrowly escaped. Within fifteen days the 
palace of Ficomedia, and even the bed-chamber of Diocletian, 
were twice in flames ; and though both times they were extin- 
guished without any material damage, the singular repetition 
of the fire was justly considered as an evident proof that it 
had not been the effect of chance or negligence. The su3«* 
picion naturally fell on the GhrLstians ; and it was suggested, 
with some degree of probability, that tliose desperate fanatics, 
provoked by their present sufierings, and apprehensive of 
impending calamities, had entered into a conspiracy with their 
faithful brethren, the eunuchs of the palace, against the lives 
of two emperors, whom they detestf^d as the irreconcilable 


““ I^Iany ages afterwards, Edward J. practised, with great succegi\ 
the same mode of persecutiotj against the clergy of fegland, 
Uuine’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 300, lost 4to edition. 

laictiiotms only calls him (piidam, et si non recto, magno tamer 
diiimo, {fee., c. 12. Eusebius (1. viii. c. 5) adorns him with eecu^ar horu^rt 
Ktuther have condescended to mention his name ; but the G^’eeks cela 
©rate his memory under tliat of Jolm, See Tillemont, Memones Keens 
wastipues, U>rau v pai*t ii. p. 320, 
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eneHifes of tlio chnrcli of Gud. Jealousy and reseutmeul 
prevailed in every breast, but eKpocially in that of Diocletian 
A great number of persons, distinguished either by the offices 
which they had filled, or by the favor which they had enjoyed, 
were thrown into prison. Every inode of torture was put in 
practice, and the court, as well as city, w^as polluted with 
many bloody executions.^®® But as it was found impossible 
to extort any discovery of this mysterious transaction, it 
seems incumbent on us either to presume the innocence, or 
to admire the resolution, of the sufferers. A fe\Y clays after- 
wards Gaierius luistiiy withdrew himself from Hicomedia, 
declaring, that if he delayed his departure from that devoted 
palace, be should fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Christians, 
The eccksiasticjil historians, from whom alone we derive a 
partial and imperfect knowledge of this persecution, are at a 
loss how to account for the fears and dangers of the emper- 
ors, Two of these wTiters, a prince and a rhetorician, were 
eye-witnesses of the fire of Nicomedia, The one ascribes it 
to lightning, and the divine wrath ; the other affirms, that it 
was kindled by the malice of Gaierius iiimsGlf.^®* 

As the edict against the Christians wavS designed for a gen 
eral law of the .wdiole empire, and as Diocletian and Gaierius, 
though they might not wait for the consent, were assured of 
the concurrence, of the Western princes, it would appear 
more consonant to our ideas of policy, that the governors of 
all the provinces should have received secret instructions to 


Lftctmiiius de M. P. c. 13, 14, Potentissimi quondam Eunuchi 
oecati, per qtios Pahitium et ipse coustabat. Eusebius (]. viii. c. 6) 
mentions tine cruel executions of the eunuchs. Oorgonius and Dorotheus, 
an<l of Antiumius, bishop of Ficomedia; and both those writers describe, 
in a vague but tragical manner, the horrid scenes which were acted 
even in the Imperial presence. 

See LactantiuH, Eusebius, and Constantine, ad Ccetuin Sancto- 
rum, c. XXV. Eusebius confesses his ignorance of the cause of this 
firo.* 


As the hiflloty of thesG times affords us no example of any attempts 
made by the Obristians against their persecutors, we have no reason, not 
the slightest probability, to attribute to them the fire in the palace; and 
die authority of Ooustantine and Lactantius remains to explain it M, 
de TilU'mont has shown bow they can he reconciled. Hist, dea Enipe- 
peurs, Vie de Diorletiun, xix, — O. Had it becii done by a Christian, if 
would probably have been a fanatic, who would have avowed and gloried 
in It ffillemont’s supposition tout the fire was first caused by. liehtning. 
fed and increased by the malice of Gaierius. seems singularly ImprvS- 
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publij^h, on one and the same day, this declaration of wa? 
witliin their respective departments. It was at least to be 
expected, tliat the convenience of tho public highways and 
established posts would have enabled the emperors to trans'* 
mlt tlicir orders with the utmost despatch from the palace of 
Nicomedia to the extremities of the Roman world; and that 
they woiilti not hav^e suffered hffey days to elapse, before tha 
edict W{is published in Syria, and near four months before it 
was sigtiitied to the cities of Africa.’” This delay may 
perhaps be imputed to the cautious temper of Diocletian, who 
had yielded a reluctant consent to the measures of persecu- 
tion, and who was desirous of trying the experiment under 
his more immediate eye, before he gave way to the disorders 
and discontent which it must inevitably occasion in tlie distant 
provinces. At first, indeed, the magistrates were restrained 
from the effusion of blood ; but the use of every other severity 
was permitted, and even recommended to their zeal ; nor could 
the Christians, though they cheerfully resigned the orna- 
rients of their churches, resolve to interrupt their religious 
assemblies, or to deliver their sacred books to tho flames. 
The pious obstinacy of Felix, an African bishop, appears to 
have embarrassed the subordinate ministers of the govern- 
ment. The curator of his city sent him in chains to the 
proconsul. The proconsul transmitted him to the Praetorian 
prsefect of Italy; and Felix, who disdained even to give 
an evasive answer, was at length beheaded at Yenusia, in 
Lucania, a place on which the birth of Horace has conferred 
fame.”^® This precedent, and perhaps some Imperial rescript, 
which was issued in consequence of it, appeared to author- 
ize the governors of provinces, in punishing with death tho 
refusal of the Christians to deliver up their sacred hooka. 
There were undoubtedly many persons who embraced this 
>pportunity of obtaining the crown of martyrdom ; but there 
were lilvewise too many w’ho purchased an ignominious life, 
by discovering and betraying tho holy Scripture into the hands 
of infidels, A great number even of bishops and presbyters 
acquired, by this criminal compliance, tho opprobrious epithet 


xw qqieijiQnt, Memoires Ecclosiasi tom. v, part I p. 43. 

See tho Acta Sincera of Euinart, p. 358; those of Felit of 
Thihara, or Tibiur, appear much less corrupted than in the otiwi 
which afford a lively specimen of legendjiry license. 
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of Traditors; and tlmir offence was productive of mmh 
present scandal and of muck future discord in tko African 
cimrcb."*® 

Tiie copies as well as tlie versions of Scripture, were 
already so multiplied iu tke empire, that tlie most severe 
inquisition could no longer be attended with any kital conse^ 
quLuiecs ; and even the sacrifice of tkose volumes, wliicli, in 
every congregation, were preserved for public use, required 
the consent of some treacherous and unworthy Cbristians, 
But the ruin of the churches was easily effected by the 
authority of the government, and by the labor of the Pagans, 
In some provinces, however, the magistrates contented them- 
selves with shutting up the places of religious worship. Ir. 
others, they more literally complied with the terms of the 
edict ; and after taking away the doors, the benches, and the 
pulpit, which they burnt as it were in a funeral pile, they 
complehily demolished the remainder of the edifice.^®® It is 
perhaps to this mehmeholy occasion that we should apply a 
very remarkable story, which is related with so many eir- 
outnshrncea of variety and improbability, that it serves rather 
to excite than to satisfy our curiosity. In a small town iu 
Phrygia, of whose name m well as situation we are left igno- 
rant, it should seem that tlie magistrates and the body of the 
people had embraced the Christian faith ; and as some resist- 
ance might be apprehended to the execution of the edict, 
the governor of the province was supported by a numerous 
detachment of legionaries. On their approach the citizens 
threw themselves into the church, with the resolution either 
of defending by arms that sacred edifice, or of perishing in its 
mins. They indignantly rejected the notice and permission 
which was given tliem to retire, till the soldiers, provoked by 
their obstinate refusal, set fire to the building on all sides, and 


S<^e the first book of Optatns of Milevis against the Bonaiists. 
Paris, edit. Bupin, He lived under the reign of Valens. 

The ancient monuments, published at tlie end of Opiatua, 
p, 2fil, ike, describe, in a very circumstantial manner, the proceedin^i^a 
o{ the governors in the dtwtrtietion of churchen. They made a luinuto 
in ^entory of the plate. wliieh they found in them. That of the 
church of Cirta, in Hiimhlin, is still extant. It consisted of two 
chalicos of goltl and six of silver ; six urns, one kettle, seven lamps, 
»11 likewise of silver ; besides a large quantity of brass utensib, sand 
wearing apparel 
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eonsiinied, by tbis extraordiiifiiy kind of martyrdom, a gtosi 
number of Piirygiaiis, witli their wives and children/* ‘ 

Some slight' disturbances, though they were suppressed 
almost as soon as excited, in Syria and the frontiers of 
Armenia, afforded the enemies of the clmrcli u very plausible 
occasion to insinuate, that those troubles bad been secretly 
foinented by the intrigues of the bishops, who had already 
forgotten their ostentatious ])rofessions of passive and unlim- 
ited obedience.''^® Tlie resentment, or the fears, of Dio 
cletian, at length trans})orted him beyond the bounds of 
modertitioii, which he had hitherto preserved, and he declared, 
fii a series of cruel edicts,! his intention of al)oIishing the 
Christian name. By the first of these edicts, the governors 
of the provinces were dii’ccted to apprehend all persons of the 
( 3 eclesiustical order ; and the ])risons, dcvstined for the vilest 
criminals, were soon filled with a nmltitnde of bishops, pres- 
byters, deacons, readers, and exorcists. By a second edict, 
the magistrates were commanded to employ every method 


Lactantius (Tnstitut. Divin. v. 11) confines the calamity to the 
convmtkidum, with its congregation. Eusebius (viii. 11) extends, it 
to a whole city,* and introduces something very like a regular siege 
Bis ancient Latin translator. Rufinus, adds the important circumstance 
of the permission given to the inhabitants of retiring from thence 
Phrygia reached to the confines of Isanria, it is possible that the 
restless temper of those independent barbarians may have contributed 
to this misfortune. 

Eusebius, 1. viiu c. fi. M. de Talois (with some probability) 
thinks that he has discovered the Syrian rebellion in an oration of 
Libanius ; and that it was a rush attempt of the tribune Eugenius, 
who with only five hundred men seized Antioch, and might perhaps 
allure the Christians by the promise of religious toleration. Prom 
Eusebius, (1. ix, c. 8,) as well as from Moses of Chorene, (Hish 
Armen. I ii. ’77, <fec.,) it may be inferred, that Christianity was akeady 
introduced into Armenia. 


* ITiiiverHum popnlum. Lurl. lust. I)iv. v. 11. — O. 
t He bad already passed theyn in bis first edict. It does not appear 
that reMcaitimait or fear had any share in the new persecutions*, perhaps 
they originated in superstition, and a specious apparent respect for its 
ministers. The f»racle of Apollo, consulted by Diocletian, gave no answei*? 
and said that just iinui liindcred it from speaking. Ooijstantine, wlio 
assisted at the certummy, afiinns. with an oath, that when questioned 
shout these men, the high priest iiamed the Christiana, ^‘The Empero? 
tagcrly seized on this answer; and drew against the mnocent a sword, 
destiuc^d only to punish the guilty i he instantly issued edicts, writteir, If I 
may the expression, wdih a poniard; and ordered the Judges to 
f.mpIoy all their skill to invent new modes of I'uuish'menf Euseb. Vit 
Ckmstaiit. 1. r c S4.'’ — 0. 
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of sevantjj wliicK might reclaim them from their odious 
superstition, and oblige them to 'return to the established 
woLsbip of the gods. This rigorous order was extended, hy 
a subsequent edict, to the wliole body of Christians, who were 
exposed to a violent and general persecution^®® Instead of 
tuose salutary restraints, which had required the direct and 
solemn testimony of an accuser, it became the duty as well 
as the interest of the Imperial officers to discover, to pinv 
sue, aiid to torment the most obnoxious among the faithful. 
Heavy penalties were denounced against all who should pre- 
sume to save a ))rescribcd sectary from the just indignation 
of the gods, and of the emperors. Yet, notwithstanding 
the severity of this law, the virtuous courage of many of 
the I’iigans, in concealing their friends or relations, fifTords 
an honorable proof, that the rage of superstition had not 
extinguished iu their minds the sentiments of nature and 
humanity/®* 

Diocletian had no sooner published his edicts against 'the 
Christians, than, as if he had been desirous of committing to 
other hands the work of persecution, he divested himself of 
the Imperial purple. The character and situation of his col- 
leagues and successors sometimes urged them to enforce, 
and sometimes inclined them to suspend, the execution of 
those rigorous laws ; nor can we ac<|uir6 a just and distinct 
idea of this important period of ecclesiastical history, unless 
we separately cotisider the state of Chnstianity, in the differ 
cut parts of the empire, during the space of ten years, which 
elapsed between the first edicts of Diocletian and the final 
peace of tlie church. 

The mild and Immune temper of Oonstantius was averse to 
the oppression of any part of his subjects. The principal 
offices of bis palace were exercised by Christians. lie loved 
their persons, esteemed their fidelity, and entertaine-d not 
any dislike to tlieir religious principles. .But as long as Con- 
atantius remained in the subordinate station of Caesar, it was 
not iu his power openly to reject the edicts of Diocletian, oi 
to disobey the commands of Maximian. His authority eon* 


See Mosheim, p. 938 : the text of ‘Eusebius very plainly showa 
that the governors, whose powers were enlarged, not restrained, by 
ffje new laws, could punish with death the most obstinate Ohristi&u^ 
m an example to their brethren. 

Atlmniisius, p, 833, ap. Tillemont, Ecolesiasii torn t 

port 1 90. 
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tfribiited, liowover, to alleviate the sufferings whicli be pitied 
and abljorred. lie consented with reluctance to the niiii of 
tlio churches ; but he ventured to protect the Christians them 
selves from tlie fury of the populace, and from the rigor of 
the laws. I'he ’provinces of Gaul (under which we may 
prc^bably include those of Britain) were indebted for the singiv 
far traiHpuility which they enjoyed, to the gentle interposition 
of their sovereign.^*^ But Datianus, the president or gov* 
ernor of Spain, actuated either by zeal or policy, chose rathei 
to execute the public edicts of the emperors, than to under- 
stand the secret intentions of Constaiitius; and it can scarcely 
bo doubted, that his provincial administration was stained with 
the blood of a few niartyrsd®® The elevation of Coiistantius 
to the supreme and independent dignity of Augustus, gave a 
free scope to the exercise of ' his virtues, and the shortness of 
his reign did not prevent him from establishing a vsystem of 
toleration, of which he left the precept and the example to his 
son Constantine. His fortunate son, from the "first moment 
of his accession, declaring himself the protector of the church, 
at length deserved the appellation of the first emperor who 
publicly professed and established the Christian religion. The 
motives of his conversion, as they may variously be deduced 
from benevolence, from policy, from conviction, or from 
remorse, and the progress of the revolution, which, under hi? 
powerful influence and that of his sons, rendered Christianity 
the reigning religion of the Roman empire, will form a very 
interesting and important chapter in the present volume of this 
history. At present it may be sufficient to observe, that 
every victory of Constantine was productive of some relief or 
benefit to the church. 

Eusebius, 1. viii. c, IB. Jjactautius de M. P. c, 15. Dodwell 
(Dissertat Cyprian, xi. '75) represents them as inconsistent with 
each other. But the former evidently speaks of Constantins in the 
station of Ciesar, and the latter of the same prince in the rank of 
Aus:ustus. 

Datianns is meniioned, in Urn tor’s Inscriptions, as having deter- 
mmed the limits between the territories of P‘<ix Julia, and tliose of 
lilbora, both cities in the youthern part of Lusihinia. If we recollect 
the neighborhood of those places to Cape Bt we may suspect 

t!mt the celebrated deacon aial martyr of that name had been ijiaccu 
rately assigned by Frudentius, <fec., to Saragossa, f>r Valent ia. See 
the jKjmpous history of his sufferings, in the Memoires de Tillemont, 
tom, V. part il p. 68---85. Some critics are of opinion, that the de 
partment of OoKstantius, as Cmsar, did not include Spain, whidfi stiil 
ecmiinued under the immediate juiisdiction of Maximiaa 
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The provinces of Italy and Africa experienced a short but 
violent persecution. The rigorous edicts of Diocletian were 
strictly atid cheerfully executed by his associate Maximian, 
who had long hated the Chnstians, and whc delighted in acts 
of blood and violence. In the autumn of the lirst year of the 
persecution, the two emperors met at Rome to celebrate their 
tiiiiinph; oppressive laws appear to have issued from 

their secret consultations, and the diligence of the magistrates 
wjis animated by the presence of their sovereigns. After 
Diockftian had divested liimself of the purple, Italy and Africa 
wore administered uinlev the name of Severus, and were 
exposed, without defence, to the implacable resentment of 
his inast<3r Galerius. Among the martyrs of Rome, Aclauctus 
deserves the notice of posterity. He was of a imble fimily in 
Italy, and had raised himself, through the successive honors 
of the palace, to the important office of treasurer of the private 
demesnes. Adauctus is the more remarkable for being the 
only person of rank and distinction who appears to’ have siif- 
tbred death, during the whole course of this general persecu 

The revolt of Maxentius immediately restored peace to the 
churches of My and Africa; and the same tyrant who 
oppressed every other class of his subjects, show^ed himself 
just, humane, and even partial, towards the afflicted Chris- 
tians. Tie depended on their gratitude and udection, and very 
naturally presumed, tlnit the injuries which they had suffered, 
and the dangers which they still apprehended from his most 
inveterate enemy, would secure the ddelity of a party already 
considerable by theii^ numbers and opulence/®^ Even the 

Euschiu^?, 1. viii. c, 11. Gruter, Tnscrip. p. 11*71, No. 18. Ru- 
fliius has mistaken the office of Adauctus, as well as the place of lj4a 
martyrdom.^* 

Eusebius, 1. yiii. c. 14i But as Maxentius was vanquished by 
Constantine, it suited the purpose of Lactantius to place his death 
among those of the persecutors. f 


** !KL Guizot eutra-estB tl»c powerful euwKjhs of the palace, Dorotheas, 
Oortrcuiiap, aiul Androw, admitted by Gibbon bim.sclf to have been put to 
death, p. CO. 

t M. Guizot directly contradicts this statement of Gibbon, and ap}Mjals 
to Eusebius. M^ximtius, who assumed the power in Italy, pretended at 
first to be a Cliristiaii* to gain the favor of the Roman peo- 

ple 5 he ordered his ministers to cease to porsocxite the ChristiaUvS, afibet* 
mg a hypf,(Tltical piety, in order to appear more mild than his predeces- 
jisoTBr but Ms actions soon proved that be was very difibrent fitwn wMn 
had »t first hoped.*^ The actions of Maxentitia were them m a 
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conduct of Maxentius towards the bishops of Eonie and Oar 
thage tmj bo considered as the proof of his toleration, since it is 
probable tliat the most orthodox princes would adopt the same 
measures with regard to their established clergy. MarceUus, 
the former of these ]>relates, had thrown the capital into con- 
fusion, by the severe penance which he imposed on a great 
number of Christians, ^vho, during, the bite persecution, had 
renounced or dissembled their religion. The rage of faction 
]>roke out in frequent and violent seditions ; tlie blood of the 
faithful was shod by each other’s hands, and the exile of Alar- 
cellus, whose prudence seems to ha\^e been less eminent than 
his 2:ea], was found to be the only measure capable of restoring 
peace to the distracted church of The behavior of 

Afensuriiis, bishop of Carthago, appears to have been still more 
reprehensible. A deacon of that city had published a libel 
against the emperor. The offender took refuge iii the epis- 
copal palace; and though it was somew'hat early- to advance 
any claims of ecclesiastical innnimities, the bishop refused to 
deliver him up to the odicers of justice. For this treasonable 
resistance, Mensurius was summoned to court, and instead of 
receinng a legal sentence of death or banishment, lie was per . 
mitted, after a short exainination, to return to his diocese.^^* 


The epitaph of Marcellus is to be found in Ornter, Inscrip, p. 
11^2, No. 8, and it contains all that we know of his history. Marceliinus 
and MurceUus, whose names follow in the list of popes, are supposed 
by many critics to be different persons ; but the learned Abbe m I*on- 
guerue was convinced that they were one and the same. 

VeridiciJs rector lapMs qaia crunlnn fiere 
Praedixit iniseris, fuit omnibus hostis annirus. ' 

Hinc furor, hinc tidium ; sequitur discordia, Utes, 

Seditio, ciBdes; solvuiitur ttndera paciti. 

Crimen ob alterius, Chrlstaui qui in psice ne^vit 
Finibas expulsus patrim est feritate Tyraimi, 

Hmc breviter Damasu.s vohiit comperta referre : 

MarcelU poptdus meritum cognwscer© posset. 

We may observe that Damasns was made Bishop of Home, A. ll 
805, 

Optatiis contr. Bonatlst, l.i. c. 17, 18 * 


ions and cruel^ tyrant, but not those of a peryeentor : the Christians, like the 
rest 3 f his subjects, suifered from hia vices, but they were not oppress^ as a 
sect Christian females were exposed to hia luate, as well as to the bmtai 
violence of his coileaj^tie Maximian, bat tliey were not selected as ChSi 
iians. — M. 

^ The words of ( )ptatus are. Profectns (Roman) cansam dixit; jnssns eai 
fwerti Garthatjnnem ; perhaps, in |iea«Iing'his cause, he oxenipated h«n»ei1£ 
ms& he' received an or ier to return to Oarthaffe.— 0, . 

VOL. n.— D 
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SbcIx was the l^^ippy conclition of tlie Chnstiim subjects of Max^ 
entius, that whenever they were desirous of procuring for their 
own use any bodies of martyis, they were obliged to purchase 
them from the most distant provinces of the Ejist. A story m 
related of Aglae, a Roman lady, descended from a consular 
family, and possessed of so ample an cstote, that it required 
the management of seventy-three stewards. Among these, 
Boniface wtis the favorite of his mistress ; and as Aglae mixed 
love with devotion, it is reported that he was admitted to sham 
her bed. Her fortune enabled her to gratify the pious desire 
of obtaining some sacred relics from the East, She intrusted 
Boniface with a considerable sum of gold, and a large quantity 
of aromatics; and her lover, attended by twelve horsemen and 
three covered chariots, undertook a remote pilgrimage, tis far 
as Tarsus in Oiliclad” 

The sanguinarj'’ temper of Galerius, the first and principal 
author of the persecution, w?is formidable to those Christians 
whom their misfortunes had placed within the limits of his 
dominions ; and it may fairly be presumed that many persons 
of a middle rank, who were not confined by the chains either 
of ■wealth or of poverty, very frequently deserted their native 
country, and sought a refuge in the milder climate of the 
West.f As long as he commanded only the armies and 
provinces of Illyricura, he could with difficulty either find or 
make a considerable number of martyrs, in a warlike country, 
which had entertained the missionaries of the gospel with 


The Acts of the Passion of St, Boniface, which abound in miracles 
and declamation, are published by lluinart, (p. 283— "291,) both in 
<3reek and Latin, from the authority of very ancient manuscr ipts.* 


"We are ignorant whether Aglae and Boniface were Christians at the 
l^e of their unlawful connection. See Tillemont. Mf‘m, Kccles. Note on 
the persecution of Doaiitian, tom. v. note 82, M. de TUiemont proves also 
that the history is doubtful.— (a. 

Sir X>. Balryinplo (Lord Hailes) calls the story of Aglae and Boniface as of 
equal authority with oar popuhr hisiones of Whittington and Hickathrift. 
Christian Antiquities, ii. 64— M. 

t A llitUi attenbis, Christianity was propagated to the north of the Rmmt) 
provinces, among the tribes of Cennany: a multitude of Christians, forced 
py the peraecntions of tbo Umperors to’take refuge among the Barbarian% 
wa*e received with kindness. Idusob. de Vit. Constnat. ii. 53. Semlet 

^Ic^t cap. H. E. p. U5. owed their first knowledge of Chn$* 

to a young girl, a prisoner of war j she continued in the midst of them 
lier excrci.se.s of pif'ty j she fasted, pmyedf and praised God day and night. 
When she wi^s a&ked what good would come of so much painful tioubl<i 
^ ttus«r^ •• It teXItfls gejxbf )» 
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mote coldnesB and reluctance than any other pait of the 
empire/’* But when Gakrius had obtained the supreme 
power, and the government of the Ejist, he indulged in 
their fullest extent his zeal and cruelty, not only in the 
provinces of Thrace and Asia, which acknowledged hia 
immediate jurisdiction, hut in those of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, where Maximin gratified hia own inclination, by 
yieldiiig a rigorous obedience to the atern commands of hia 
£>enef*ic~tor/’* Tlie frequent disappointments of his ambitiom 
^views, the experience of six years of persecution, and the 
salutary reflections ■which a lingering and painful distemper 
suggested to the mind of Galerius, at length convinced him 
that the most vioieiit efforts of despotism are insufficient to 
extirpate a whole people, or to subdue their religious preju- 
dices. Desirous of repairing the mischief that he bad occa- 
sioned, he published in his own name, and in those of Liciu- 
ius and Constantine, a general edict, which, after , a pompous 
recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded in the following man- 
ner : — * 

“Among the important cares which have occupied our 
mind for the utility and }>reservation of the empire, it was 
our iiitention to correct and reestablish all things according 
to the ancient laws and public discipline of tlie Romans. We 
were paihicularly desirous of reclaiming into the way of rea 
son and nature, the deluded Christians who had renounced the 
religion and ceremonies instituted by their fathers; and pre- 
sumptuously despising the practice of antiquity, had invented 
extravagant laws and opinions, according to the dictetes of 
their fancy, and had collected a various society from the dif- 
ferent provinces of our empire. Tlte edicts, which we have 
published to enforce the worship of the gods, having exposed 
many of the Chrktians to danger and distress, many having 
suffered death, and many more, who still peraist in their 


^ During the four first centuries, there exist few traces of either 
biriiops tfr bishoprics in the western Illyricimi. It has been thought 
pn>biib!e that the primate of Milan extended his jurisdiction over 
Sirmium, the capital of that great prov\n<^* Bee the GeograpMa 
Sacra at Charles de St. Paul, p. 68—^6, with the observations of 
Xfucas Ilolstonins, 

The viiith book of Eusebius, as w^ell as’ the supplement concera 
ing the martyrs of Palestine, principally relate to the persecution of 
Galerius and Maximiii. Tlie general lamentations with which LaO' 
tantius opens the vth book of m Divme hisfitutions aHude to 
rnumy. 
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Siicli was tbc conditioB of tbe Christian subjects of Max* 
entiiis, that whenever tiiey were desirons of procuring for their 
own use any bodies of martyrs, they were obliged to purchase 
ihem from the most distant provinces of the East. A story k 
related of Aglae, a Roiikiii lady, descended from a consular 
family, and possessed of so ample an estate, that it required 
the management of seventy*three stewards. Among theses 
J^oniface. was tlie favorite of his mistress ; and as Aglae mixed 
love with devotion, it is reported that he was admitted to share 
her bed. Her tbrtuiie enabled her to gratify the pious desire 
of obtaining some sacred relics from the East. She intrusted 
Boniface with a coiisidcrable sum of gold, and a large quantity 
of aromatics; and her lover, attended by twelve horsemen and 
three covered chariots, undertook a remote pilgrimage, iis far 
as Tarsus in Cilicia. 

The sanguinary temper of Oalerius, the first and principal 
author of the persecution, was formidable to those Christians 
whom their misfortunes had placed within the limits of his 
dominions ; and it may fairly be presumed that many persons 
of a miildle rank, who were not confined by the chains either 
of wealth or of poverty, very frequently deserted their native 
country, and sought a refuge in the milder climate of the 
Westf As long as he commanded only the armies and 
provinces of Illyrieum, he could with difficulty either find or 
make a considerable number of martyrs, in a warlike country, 
which had entertained the missionaries of the gospel with 


Tile Acts of the Passion of St. Boniface, which ahouncl in miracles 
and declamation, are published by Kuinart, (p. 283 — 301,) both In 
Glreck and Latin, from the authority of very ancient manuscripts.* 


^ * We are Ignorant whether Aglae and Bonifiice were Christiana at the 
time of their unlawful connection. See Tilleuiont, Mem, Ecclea. Note oij 
the Persecution of Domitian, tom. v. note 83. M, de Tiliemont proves also 
that the history is douhtfal'—C. 

Sir D. Dalrywiple ( Lord Hailes) calls the story of Aglae and Boniiace as of 
equal authority with otir popular liisiories of Whittington an<l Hickathrift. 
Christian Antiquities, ii, 64.—M- 

t A Ikthj aih^rihis, Christianity was propagated to the north of the K.omaii 
provinces, among tho tribes of G-eimany: a multitude of Christians, forced 
by the perseentions of the Emperors to take refuge among the Barbarian^, 
!were received with kindne-sa. Knsob. de Vii. Constant ii. S3. Semler 
Select, cap. H. E. p, US. owed their fii'st knowledge of Chri«^- 

•»ity to a young girl, a prisoner of ^var ; she cominne<l in the midst of them 
6er exercises of piety ; fasted, prayed, and praised God day and night. 
When she wgs asked what good wouhi come of so much painful Uoubtei 
^ «lt isUaa ih^t P^iof ta 
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more coldness? and raltictaiiee than any other pait of the 
empire.”* But when Oaierius had obtained the supreme 
power, and the government of the East, he indulged in 
their fullest extent his zeal and cruelty, not only in the 
provinces of Tlirace and Asia, which acknowledged his 
immediate jurisdiction, but in those of Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, where Maximin gratified his own inclination, by 
yielding a rigorous obedience to the stern commands of his 
benefactor.”* The frequent disappointments of his ambitious 
’^'vicws, the experience of six yeai-s of persecution, and the 
ivalutary reflections wdiich a lingering and painful distemper 
suggested to the mind of Galerius, at length convinced him 
timt the most violent eflbrte of despotism are insufficient to 
extirpate a whole people, or to subdue their religious preju- 
dices. Desirous of repairing the mischief that he had occa- 
sioned, he published in his own name, and in those of Licin- 
ius and Constantine, a general edict, w'hich, after a pompous 
recital of the Imperial titles, proceeded in the following maU’* 
ner : — 

‘‘Among the important cares which have occupied our 
mind for tlie utility and ]?reservation of the empire, it was 
our intention to correct and reestablish all things according 
to the ancient laws and public discipline of the Homans. W4 
were particularly desirous of reclaiming into the way of reR 
son and nature, the deluded Christians who had renounced the 
religion and ceremonies instituted by their fathers ; and pre- 
sumptuously despising the practice of antiquity, had invented 
extravagant laws and opinions, according to the dictates of 
their fancy, and had collected a various society from the dif- 
ferent provinces of our empire. Tltc edicts, which we have 
published to enforce the worship of the gods, having exposed 
many of the Christians to danger and distress, many having 
sufiered death, and many more, who still persist in their 

During the four first centuries, there exist ffjw traces of either 
bi«liop8 tg biriioprics in the western Iliyricnm, It has been thought 
prubiible that the primate of iMilan extended his jurisdiction oyer 
feiniiinin, the capital of that great province. See the (3-eograpbia 
Sacra of Charles de St. P«aul, p. 68-- with the observations of 
Lucas ilolstcnius. 

ns viiith hook of Eusebius, as well as the supplement concera 
mg the martyrs of Pak'stine, principally relate to the persecution of 
Valerius and Maxiram, Ihe general lamealations with whic^ Dio* 
tantius opens die vth book of his Divine Institutions^ allude to tMs 
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lmf)ious folly, being left destitute of my public exercise of 
religion, we are disposed to extend to those unhappy men tlie 
edeets of our wonted clemency. We perrnifc tliem therefore 
treely to profess their private opinions, and to assemble in 
tludr coaveiitkies without fear or molestation, provided always 
that they preserve a due respect to the established laws and 
government. By another rescript we shall signify our inten- 
tions to the jxidges and magistrates ; and we hope that our 
indulgence will engage the Cliristians to offer up their prayers 
to the Deity whom ilioy adore, for our safety and prosperity 
for their own, and for that of the republic.” It is not 
usually in the language of edicts and manifestos that we 
should search for the real character or the secret motives of 
princes; but as these were the words of a dying em])eror, 
ids situation, perhaps, may bo admitted as a pledge of hk 
sincerity. 

WJien Galorius subscribed this edict of toleration, he was 
well assured that Liciiiius would readily comply with the 
inclinations of his friend and benefict>r, and that any meas- 
ures in favor of the Christians would obtain the approbation 
of Constantine* But the emperor would not venture to insert 
in the preamble the name of Maximin, whose consent was of 
the greatest importance, and who succeeded a few days after- 
wards to the provinces of Asia. In the first six months, how- 
ever, of his new reign, Maximin adected to adopt the prudent 
counsels of his predecessor; and though he never conde- 
scended to secure the tranquillity of the church by a public 
edict, Sabinus, his Prsetorian praefect, addressed a circular 
letter to all the governors and magistrates of the provinces, 
expatiating on the Imperial clemency, acknowledging the 
mvincible obstinacy of tiie Christians, and directing the offi- 
cers of justice to cease their ineftectual prosecutions, and to 
connive at 'the secret assemblies of those enthusiasts. In 
consequence of these orders, great numbers of Christians 
were released from prison, or delivered from the mines. The 

Eusebius (1. viii c. 17) has given ns a Greek version, and Lac- 
tantiiis (fie M. P, c. 34)" the Latin original, of this memorable edict 
treither of these writers seems to recx>lket how directly it contradiota 
whatever tliey have jusi affirmed of the remorse and repentance of 
Gfileritis.* 


* But Gibbon has answered this by his jnst observation, that it is not in 
fho ktigaa|je of etheta and manifestos that we should search * * for thii 
«E^ro motives of princes. — M. 
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confessors, singing liymns of triiimpb, returned into their own 
countries ; and those who had jdeided to the violence of the 
tempest, solicited with teal’s of repentance their readmission 
into the bosom of the church.^’® 

But this treacherous calm was of short duration ; nor could 
the Christians of the East place any confidence in the char- 
acter of their sovereign. Cruelty and superstition were the 
ruling passions of the soul of Maximin. The former sug» 
gested the means, the latter pointed out the objects of perse- 
cution. The emperor was devoted to the worship of the gods, 
to the study of magic, and to the belief of oracles. The 
projihets or philosophers, whom he revered as the favorites 
of Heaven, were frequently raised to the government of 
provinces, and admitted into his most secret councils. They 
easily convinced him that the Christians had been indebted for 
their victories to their regular discipline, and that the weak- 
ness of polytheism had principally flowed from a want of 
union and subordination among the ministers of religion. 
A system of government was therefore instituted, which was 
evidently copied from the policy of the church. In all the 
great cities of the empire, the temples were repaired and 
beautified by the order of IHaxirain, and the officiating priests 
of the various deities were subjected to the authority of a 
superior pontiff destined to oppose the bishop, and to promote 
the cause of paganism. These pontiffs acknowledged, in 
their turn, tlie su|)reme jurisdiction of the metropolitans or 
high priests of the province, who acted as the immediate vice- 
gerents of the emperor himself. A white robe was the ensign 
of their dignity ; and these new prelates were carefully selected 
fi'om the most noble and opulent families. By the influence 
of the magistrates, and of the sacerdotal order, a great num- 
ber of dutiful addresses were obtained, particularly from the 
cities of Nicomedia, Antioch, and Tyre, which artfully rep- 
resented the well-known intentions of the court as the gen- 
eral sense of the people; solicited the emperor to consult 
the kw^s of justice rather than the dictates of his cletnancy ; 
exjjressed tlieir abhorrence of the Christians, and hturbly 
prayed that those impious sectaries might at least be ex- 
cluded from the limits of their respective territories. The 
answer of Maximin to the address which he obtained trora 
the citizens of Tyre is still extant. He praises their zeal and 


Eusebius, 1. ix e. 1. He inserts the epistle of the priafect 
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derotion in terms of tbe highest satisfaction, descants on 
the obstinate impiety of the Christians, and betrays, by tha 
treadinoss witii which he consents to their banishment, that he 
coiisidtwed himself as receiving, rather than as conferring, m 
obligation. The priests as well as the magistrates were em- 
powered to enforce the execution of his edicts, which were 
engraved oil tables of brass ; and though it w^as recommended 
to them to avoid the effusion of blood, the most cruel and. 
ignominious punishments were inflicted on the refractory 
Christians.^’* 

The Asiatic Christians had every thing to dread from the 
severity of a bigoted, monarch who prepared his measures of 
violence with such deliberate policy. But a few months had 
scarcely elapsed before the edicts published by the two West- 
ern emperors obliged Maximin to suspend the prosecution 
of his designs: the civil war which be so rashly undertook 
against Licinius employed all his attention ; and tlie defeat 
and death of Maximin soon delivered the church from the 
last atid most implacable of her enemies.^” 


See Eusebius, 1. viil c. 14, 1. lx, c, 2 — 8. Lactantius de M. P. c. SC 
These writera agree in representing the arts of Maximin ; but the fomier 
relates the execution of several martyrs, while the latter expressly 
affirms, oqeidi servos Dei vetuit,^ 

A few days before his death, he published a very ample edict of 
toleration, in which he imputes all the severities which the Christiana 
suffered to the judges and goveniors, who had misunderstood his 
intentions. See tlie edict of .Eusebius, L ix c. 10. 


* It is easy to reconcile them j it is sufficient to quote the entire text of 
Laclanims: Nani cum elementiam specie teiras profiteretm*, oecldi servos 
Dei vetuit, debiiitari jussit. Itaquc confesRoribns effodiebantur oeuli, ampu- 
tabautup manus, nates vel auricul® desecabantur. Hmc ille tnoUens Con- 
Btantini Klteris deterretar. Dissimulavit ergo, et tameu, si quis inciderit. 
man occulte niergebatm\ This demii of torments indicted on the Ciiristians 
easi35'' reconciles Lactantius and Eusebius, Those who died in consequence 
of their tortures, ihoso wffio w'cre plunged into the sea, might well pass for 
martyrs. The mutilation of the words of Xiactantius has alone given rise to 
the apparent contradiction. — G. 

Eusebius, ch. vi,. relates the public martyrdom of the aged bishop of 
Emeaa, with two others, who were thrown to the wild beasts, the behead- 
ing of Peter, bisliop of Alexandria, with several others, and the death of 
budan, presbyter of Antioch, who was canled to Numidia, and put to 
death in prison. The contradiction is direct and undeniable, for although 
Enschius may have misplaced the former martyrdoms, it ma^ be doubted 
whether the authority of Maximin extended to Nicomedia tih after thy 
death of Gaieriue. The last edict of toleration issued by Maximin and 
pbUshed by Eusebius himself, Eccl. Hist, ix, 9, conftnus the statc-ment of 
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In this geheral view of the persecution, whicli was 6rssl 
authorized hy the edicts of Diocletian, I have puiposely re- 
fi'.nined from describing the particular suiferings and deaths of 
the Christian martyrs. It would have been an easy task, ftom 
the history of Eusebius, from the declamations of Eactautius, 
and from the most ancient acts, to collect a long series of 
iiorrid and disgustful pictures, and to fill many pages with 
racks and scourges, with iron hooks and red-hot beds, and 
with all the variety of tortures which fire and steel, savage 
beasts, and more savage executioners, could inflict upon the 
human body. These mehincholy scenes might be enlivened 
by a crowd of visions and miracles destined either to delay 
the death, to celebrate the triumph, or to discover the relics 
of those canonized saints who suffered for the name of Christ, 
But I cannot determine what I ought to transcribe, till I am 
Batisded how much I ought to believe. The gravest of the 
ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius himself, indirectly confesses, 
that he has related whatever might redound to the ^lory, and 
that he has suppressed all that could tend to the disgrace, of 
religion/^* Such an acknowledgment will naturally excite a 
suspicion that a writer who has so openly violated one of the 
fundamental laws of history, has not paid a very strict regard 


Buck is the fair deduction from two remarkable passages in 
Eusebius I. viii. c. 2, an^l de Martyr. Palestiu. c. 12. The prudence of 
the historian has exposed hi« own character to censure and aitspicion* 
It was well known that he himself had been thrown into prison; and 
It was suggested that he had purchased his doliverance by some 
dishonorable compliance. The reproach was urged in his lifefchno, and 
even in his presence, at the council of Tyre. See Tillemont, Menioires 
Ecclesiastiques, tom. viii, part i. p. 67 .'^ 


* Historical criticism does not consist in rejecting indiscriminately all the 
facts which do not agi’ce with a particular as Gibbtat does in this 

chapter, in which, except at tine last extremity, ho will not consent to 
believe a martyrdom. Authorities are to be weighed, not excluded from 
examination. Now, the Pagan historlan.s justify in many places the detaili* 
which have been transmitted to ns by the historians of the church, con- 
cerning the tortures^ endured by the Christians. Celsus reproaches tiie 
Christians with holding their assemblies in secret, on account of the fear 
i««lpiml by their sufnjrings, ^‘for when you are arrested." he rays, ‘‘you 
are dragged to punishment ; and, before you ai*e put to death, you have to 
eulfer all kinds of tortures/^ Orige-n cout. Cels. 1. i. ii. vi. viii, paasitn. 
Lihaniiis, tlie imnegyrist of .Tuliun, says, wlule speaking of the Christians, 
Those w'Uo followed a corrupt religion were in contiimal apprehensions j 
they feared lest .Tulian should invent tortures still more refined tlian those to 
which diey had been exposed before, as mutiktion, buiming fdive, *, fer 
Jhe omperors had inflicted upon tla m all these barbarities." Lib. 'Parent % 
Ifdian. ap. Fab. Bib. Grme, No. 9. No. 58, p. 2S3 — G, 
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to the observance of the other; and the snspleiun mil derive 
additional credit froni the character of which wa^ 

less linctaiivcl with credulity, and more practised in the arts of 
courts, than that of almost any of his contemporaries. On 
some particular occasions, when the magistrates were exas^ 
perated by some personal motives of interest or resentment, 
when the zeal of tiie martyrs urged them to forget the rules 
of prudence, and perhaps of decency, to overturn the altars, 
to pour out impreciitiouvs against the emperors, or to strike the 
judge as he sat on lus tribunal, it may be presumed, that 
^very mode of torture which cruelty could invent, or con- 
si ancy could endure, -was 8xhaii«5ted on those devoted vic- 
tims.”® Two circumstances, however, have been unwarily 

The ancient, and perhaps authentic, account of the sufteringa of 
Taruchusf and his companions, (Acta Siucera Ruiuart, p. 419— 448,) 
is filled with strong expressions of resentment and contempt, -which 
could not fail of irritating the magistrate. The behavior of iSdevsius 
to Hieroeles, prasfeefe of "Egypt, was still more extraordinary. ><5yo£c 
Tc *:<it toyots rav Ji/faarfjr . . . Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin, 

C.S4 ’ , 

* 'Vlas Pcntence of Gibbon has given rise to several learned disserta- 
ttoiwj Mdllew de Fide Busehii Oassar, Havai*B, 1813. Banzius, de 
Eusebio Oobs. Hist Eccl. Scriptoro, ejusquo lido historied recte assti-* 
mandd, &c., Jeutc, 1815. Kestner Comnicntatio de Easebii Hist. Eccles. 
conditotis auotoritate et fide? Bee also Eeutcrdabl, de Fontibns His- 
torian EceJos. Ensebianaj, Load. Goth., 1820. Gibbon’s inference may 
appear stronger than the text will warrant, yet it is dilficalt, after reading 
the passages, to ilisinias all suspicion of partiality from the mind. — M. 

t M. Guizot states, that the acta of Tarachns and his companion con 
tain nothing that appears dictated by violent feelings, (eeatimeut ontrd.) 
Nothing can^ be more painful than the constant attemx>t of Gibbon 
tlironghout this discassion, to find some flaw in the virtue and heroism of 
the martyrs, some extenuation for the cracky of the persecutors. But 
truth must not be siKsrificed even to well-grounded moral indignation. 
Thongb the langnage of these martyrs- is in great part tliat of calm de 
fiance, of noble fimnicss, yet there are many expressions whiidi betray 
“resentment and contempt” “Cliildreu of Satan, worshippers of Devils,” 
is tiioir Common appellation of the heatlmn. One of them calls the judge 
; anoiljef, &r}pi<>)v dvffiS^crr'are r^pavve; ouQ curses, and delares 
that be will curse the Emperors, kuI vffpttroi XotMaiJi? KaX ai/tOTrdfas 
as pestilential and blooilthirsty tyrants, whom Goa wdll aeon visit la hi» 
wrath. On the other hiind, though at first they speak the milder language 
of persuasion, the cold barbarity of the judges and officers might stiKiiy 
have called forth ooe sentence of abborronco from Gibbon, On the first 
nnsatisfuctory answer, ** Break his jaw/* is the order of the judge. Thev 
direct and witness the most excruciating tortures ? the people,* as M Guizot 
observes, were so much revolted by the cruelty of MiiximuS; that when the 
tsiartyrs ax>peared in tlie amphitheatro, fbar seized on all hearts, and gen- 
miiTOJurs against the unjust judge ran through the assembly. It if 
ffinOTlar* at least, that Gibbon should have quoted ** as probably anthen- 
acts so much embellished with miracle as these of Tarachns ar^ par^ 
fcicnisriy towards the cod. — M. 

t Scarcely were the authorities informed of this, than the presideat ^ 
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mentioned, wliieli insinuate tliat tbe general treatment of tli6 
Christians, who had been apprehend<?d bj the ofHcers of jtui" 
tiee, was less intolerable than it is usually imagined to havo 
been. 1. The confessors who were condemned to w^.rk in 
the mines were permitted by the humanity or the negligence 
of their keepers to build chapels, and freely to profess their 
religion in the midst of those dreary habitations.^®® 2. The 
bishops were obliged to check and to censure the forward zeal 
of the Christians, who voluntarily threw themselves into the 
hands of the magistrates. Borne of these were persons op- 
pressed by poverty and debts, who blindly sought to terminate 
a miserable existence by a glorious death. Othei-s w^ero 
allured by the hope that a short confiuement would expiate 
the sins of a whole life ; and others again were actuated by 
the less honorable motive of deriving a plentiful subsistence, 
and perhaps a considerable profit, ii-om the aims which the 
eharity of the faithful bestowed on the prisoners,^®^ After 
tlic church had triumphed over all her enemies, the interest 
as well as vanity of the captives prompted them to magnify 
the merit of their respective suHerings. A coiwenieiit dis- 
tance of time or place gave an ample scope to the progress of 
fiction ; and the fi-equent instances which might be alleged of 
holy martyrs, whose wounds had been instantly healed, whose 
strength had been renewed, and whose lost members bad 
miraculously been restored, were extremely convenient for 
the purpose of removing every difficulty, and of silencang 
every objection. The most extravagant* legends, as they con 
duecd to the honor of the church, were applauded by the 
credulous multitude, countenanced by the powder of the clergy, 
and attested by the suspicious evidence of ecclesiastical his 
tory. 


"Euseb. de Martyr. Palestin. c. 13. 

Augustin. Colkt. Carthagin. Dei, iii c. IS, ap. Tilkniout, Me- 
moir«s Ecclosliatiques, tonx v. part i. p. 40. The controversy witb 
the Donatists, has roHected some, tlioiigli perhaps a partial, light on 
the history of the African church. 


iho province, a mm, says Bnsebius, liarsh and cruel, hanialied the confes 
flors, i?oiiie to Cyprus, others to diftcrent parts of Pale.stiiie, and ordered 
them to be tormented by being set to the aiost painful labors. Four of 
itiem, whom he required m abjure their faith and refused, were bund 
tlive. ^ Euseb. de Mart. Palest, c, xiii. — C. Two of these wei’fi bishops ; a 
hhh, SHvanus, bishop of (Jaza, was the last martyr,* another, named John, 
was blinded, but u,sed to ofBciate, and recite from memory long passages 
«f ihiSi saered viuritings — M. 
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to tlio observance of fcbe other ; and the suspicion will derive 
additional credit from the character of Eusebius/'^ which was 
less tincttired with credulity, and more practised in the arts of 
courts, than that of almost any of his contemporaries. On 
.^omo particular oeeasiona, when the magistrates were exas- 
perated hy some personal motives of interest or resentment, 
wlien the xeai of the martyrs urged them to forget the rules 
of prudence, and perhaps of decency, to overturn the altars, 
to ]Jour out impreoalions against the emperors, or to strike the 
judge as he sat on his tribunal, it may be presumed, that 
■avery mode of torture which cruelty could invent, or con- 
stancy could endure, wars exhausted on tliose devoted vic- 
tims.*’^ Two circumstances, however, have been unwarily 


The nncient, aad perhaps authentic, acet>unt of the stifferiogs of 
Tar.ncbusf and his companions, (Acta Siucera iXuinart, p. 41i) — 44S,) 
is til jed with strong expressions of resentment and . contempt, which 
could not fail of irritating the magistrate. The behavior of xBclesiua 
to Hierocles, prsefect of Egypt, was still more extraordinary. 

TiT ml tpyots Tt)p SiHaffrijv » . . nnH 0 a)\o>v. Euseb. de Martyr. Palestiu, 
c. 54 ^ 

* This sentence of Gibbon has given rise to several learned disserta* 
Uoiw-j Moher, de Fide Eusebii Casar, &;c,, Havin®, 1813. Danzius, de 
Eusebio Cans. lElist Eccl. Scripture, ejasque iide historicA recte tnsii- 
mand^, &c., deiife, 1815. Kesiner Oommontatio de Eusebii Hist. Ecelos. 
condiioris anctoritate et fide, &c. 3ee also lientcrdahl, de Foulibus His- 
toriso Eceles. Eusebianse, bond. Goth., 1826. Gibbon’s inference may 
ai.{pear stronger than the text will waiTant, yot it is dilficult, after reading 
the passages, 'to dismiss all suspicion of partiality from the mind-— M, 

t M. Guiaot states, that the acts of Taruehus mid his companion eon 
lain nothing that appears dictated by violent feeling.^, (sentiment outr4.) 
Kothing can be more painful than the constant attempt of Gibbon 
throughout this discussiou, to find some flaw in the xirtue and heroinm of 
the martyrs, some extenuation for the cruelty of the porsocutoi*s. But 
troth must not be sacrificed even to weibgrounded moral indignation. 
Tljaugh the language of these martyrs, is in gi'eat part that of calm de 
iiance, of noble firmness, yet there are nniuy expressions which betray 
"rcscntittcnt and contempt.” y* Children of Satan, xvorshippers of Devils,” 
is their common appellation of the heathen. One of them calls the Judge, 
ti)r.*n^£ffrarr; mtother, Oi^ptfov avniMcrTare rvpapits; Quo curses, and delares 
that he will curse the Emperors, ml v^piam XotpovQ Bvtw; Kal 

as pestilential and bloodthirsty tyrants, whom God will scon visit in hi» 
wrath. On the other hanil, though at first they speak the milder lariguage 
of persuasion, the cohi barbarity of the judges and oBicers might srjely 
have called fortli one sentence of abhorrence from Gibbon, On the first 
unsatisfactory' answer, “ Break Ida jaw,” is the orefer of the Judge. Thev 
direct and witness the most excruciating tortures? the people, ns M Guizot 
observes, were so much revolt<Hi by the cruelty of Maximus, that when the 
sr-Mrtyrs appeared in the amphitheatre, fear seized on all hearts, tmd gen. 
fiml mt«*murs against the unjust Judge ran. through the assembly, ft u 
flingular. at least, that Gibbon should have quoted “as probably autheu. 
tic.” acta so much embellished with miracle as these of Tarachus are, pais 
ticularly towards the end.— -M. 

t Sc^cely were the authorities informed of this, than the president 
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HiBBticned, wlikb insinuate tliat tlie general treatment of tbe 
Christians, who had been apprehended by the oflicers of jus- 
tice, was less intolerable than it is usually imagined to Iiavc 
been. 1, The confessors who were condenined to wcrk in 
the mines %vere permitted by the humanity or the negligence 
of their keepers to build chapels, and freely to jtrofess tbeir 
religion in the midst of those dreary habitations,^®® 2. The 
bishops were obliged to check and to censure the forward zeal 
of the Christians, who voluntarily threw themselves into the 
hands of the magistrates. Some of these w’cre persons op- 
pressed by poverty and debts, who blindly sought to terminate 
a miserable existonee by a glorious death. Others were 
allured by the hope that a short confinement would expiate 
the sins of a whole life ; and otliers again were actuated by 
the less honorable motive of deriving a plentiful subsistence, 
and perhaps a considerable profit, fi'um the aims w’hicli the 
eharity of the fiiithful bestowed on the prisoners,^®^ After 
the church had triumphed over all her enemies, the interest 
as well as vanity of the captives prompted them to magnify 
the merit of their respective sufferings. A convenient dis- 
tance of time or place gave an ample scope to the progress of 
fiction ; and the frequent instances W'hich might be alleged of 
holy martyrs, whose wounds had been instantly healed, whose 
strength had been renewed, and whose lost members had 
miraculously been restored, were extremely convenient for 
the purpose of removing every difficulty, and of silencing 
every objection. The most extravagant- legends, as they con 
duced to the honor of the church, were applauded by the 
credulous multitude, counteTianced by the powder of the clergy, 
and attested by the suspicious evidence of ecclesiastical his 
tory. 


leo Eusfib. de Martyr. Palestin, c. 1.3, 

Augustin. Oollat. Oarthagin, Dei, iii. c, 13, ap. Tiikn ont, Md- 
mdres Eeclesiastiquea* tom. v. part i. p. 4ft. The controversy with 
the Douatists, has reficcted some, though perhaps a partial, light on 
the history of the African church. 


the prr wince, a man, says EusebiuH, harsh and cruel, banished the coi>fe» 
sors, some to Cyprus, others to difthreut parts of Palestine, and ordered 
fht»m to be tormented by beiuj? set to the aiost painful labors. Pour of 
them, whom he required to abjure their faith and refused, were burnt 
bHvg. PuHeb. de Mart. Palest, c. xin.—Gf. Tw'o of these were bishops; a 
fifth. Silvanus, bishop of Gaxa, was the last martyr j another, named John, 
was blinded, but used to officiate, and recite from memoiy long paseagetf 
af the flaered v^ndtings — M. 
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Tlie vag\3 3 descriptiom of exile and impmotiment, of pain 
%nd torture, are $o easily exaggerated or softened by the pen- 
cil of an artful orator,^ that we are naturally induced to in- 
quire into a tact of a more distinct and stubborn kind ; the 
uunalx^r of pet^sons who suffered death in consequence of the 
eclicia published by Bioeletiany his associates, and his Nueces* 
9 ors, The recent legendaries record whole armies and eitiesj 
which were at once sw’ept away by the imdistinguishing rage 
of persecution. The more aincient writei’S content themselves 
with pouring out a liberal effusion of loose and tragical invec^ 
tives, without condescending to ascertain the precise number 
of those pe.rsons who were permitted to seal with their blood 
their belief of the goRpel. From the history of 3i)usebius, it 
may, however, be collected, that only nine bishops were pun- 
ished with death ; and we are assured, by liis particular enu- 
meration of the martyrs of Pah‘StiBe, that no more than 
ninety-two Christians were entitled to that honorable appelia. 
tion*^*''* f As we are unacquainted with the degree of epis. 

Eusebius de Martyr. Falestin. c. IS. He closes hia narration by 
assuring us that these were the martyrdoms inflicted in Palestine, 
during the whd^ course of the persecution. The 9th chapter of hia 
vliith book, which relates to the province of Thebais in Egypt, may 
seen! to contradict our moderate ctjniputation ; but it wil! only lead 
us 'to admire the artful management of the historian. Olmsing for 
the scene of the most exquisite cruelty the moat remote and seques- 
tered country of the Roman empire, ho relates that in 'lliebais from 
ten to one hundred persona had frequently suffered martyrdom in the 
same day. But when he proceeds to mention his own journey into 
Egypt, his language insensibly becomes more cautious and moderate. 
Instead of a large, but definite number, he speaks of many Christians 
(vXdtuii)^ and most artfully selects two ambiguous words, {iaropmanty 


Perhaps there never w’as an instance of an author committing so 
deliberately the fault wdiich he reprobates so strongly in others. What is 
the dexterous matiagoment of the more inartificial historians of Christian* 
ity, in exap^geraiiiig fiie immbers of the martyrs, ctmipared to the unfair 
mhiress with which Gibbon here quietly dismisses from the account ail the 
horrible and excraciating tortures which fell short of death t The reader 
may refer to the xiith chapter {book viii.) of Eusebius for the description 
and for the S(?enes of these tortttres.— M. 

t This calculation ia made from the martyrs, of wdiom Eusebius speaks 
by name ; hut he recognizes a much greater number. Thus the ninth and 
ienfii chapters of his work are entiriod, “ Of Antoninus, Echinus, Ger- 
maiius, and other martyr.s; of Peter the monk, of Asclepius the Maroion* 
He, and other martyrs.'^ [Are theso vague contents of ebaptet’s very good 
authority '/—Md Speaking of those who sufibred under Diodetiaib ha 
fays, ** 1 will only relate tlie death of one of tliese, tb jn which the reader 
way *Uvine what befell die rest/' Hist EcjcL viii. 6. (This folaten o*dy 
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eopal zeal and courage wliich prevailed at that time, it Is not 
in our power to draw any useful inferences fi'om the former 
of these facts : but the latter may serve to justify a very im- 
portant and probable conclusion. According to the distribu- 
tion of Roman provinces, Palestine may be considered as the 
sixteenth part of the Eastern empire : and since there were 
some governors, who from a real or aftected clemency had 
presei^d their hands unstained with the blood of the faith- 
ful,^®* it is reasonable to believe, that the country which had 


and {mn/xamvrac,}'^ wliicli umy signify either what he had seen, or 
what he had hoard ; either the ex])ectati«n, or the execution of the 
puju^hraeiit. Having thus provided a secure evasion, he commits the 
equmjcal passage to his readers and translators; justly conceiving 
that their piety would induce them to prefer the most favorable sense. 
Tliere was perhaps some malice in the remark of Theodorus Meto- 
chita, that all who, like Kusebiiis, had been conversant with the 
Egyptians, delighted in an obscure and intricate style. (See Valesius 
ad loe.) 

When Palestine was divided into three, the prmfecture^ of the 
East contained forty-eight provinces. As the ancient distinctions of 
nations were long .since abolished, the Romans distributed the prov- 
inces according to a general proportion of th€*ir extent and opulence, 

Ut giorhiri possint nuliam se innocentium poremisse, nam et 


the martyrs in me royal hoosehoW. — M.] Bodwell had made, before Gib- 
bon, this calcnlation and these objections; but Ruinart (Act. Mart. Pref. 
p. 27, se^,) lias answered him in a peremptory manner: Nobis constat 

Evfiebinm in bistoria infinites passim martyres admisisse. qnamvis reverit 
paacorum noraina recensuerit. jSfec aiiura Easebii interpretem qnara 
ipsammet Ensebium proferiinus, qui (I. iii. c. 33) ait sub 'Tnijano plnrimosa 
ex fidelihns martyrii certamen suhiisse (I v. init.) sub Anlouino et Vero 
hnmmerabiles prope martyres per nniversum orbem enituisso affirmat. 
(L. vi. c. 1.) Sevemm porsecutionoin coneitdsse refert, in qua per omnea 
ubique locorum Ecciesiaa, ab athlotis pro pietate certantibus, illustria cou- 
fecta fuenint martyria. Bic do Decii, sic de Valerian!, parsecutionibus 
loquitur, quse an Dodwelli faveant conjectionibus judlcct aiquus lector. 
Even in the persecutions which Gibbon has represented as much more 
mild than that of Diocletian, the number of mariyrs appears muc;h greater 
than rhiit to which lie limits the nmnyrs of the hiimr: and this number is 
fttro.stcd by incontestable inoiiumcnila. I will ijuote but one exarai»le. Wa 
find aiimug the letters of St. Gyprian one from Lncianus to Oelennus, 
written from tlie depth oi‘ a prison, in wln'di Lncianns names Hoventeon 
>f bis brethren dead, some iii the quairics, some in the midst of tortures 
mine of siarvatioii in prison. Jussi sumns (lie proceeds) secundum praa- 
•septum imptij’atoris, fame et .siti necai'i, et reclasi sumus in duabus ce^Iia, 
Uc'i nt nos alHeerent fume et sIU ct ignis vujjoro. — G. 

** Those who Vr'ill take the trouble to consult the text will see that if 
iie word vrro/teumvras could be taken l(»r Llic ex]»ectaliou of punishment, 
.be passage could have no sense, and bccoino ab.^iurd. — G. The many 
'jrXciovs) he speaks of as suiltTing tog-etlier in (iioday; hOpaais tcarSi ftiav 
iiifpaix. The fact seems to be, that religious persecution Hways raged is 
Egypt with |3TCHtcr violence than clscwdicre.— M. 
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given birtli to Ch^^^ti^lni^y, produced at least the sixteenth part 
of the martyrs wlio suffered deatli within the dominions of 
Galeriiis and Maxi min ; the whole miglit consequently amount 
to about iifteen hundred, a lunnbev which, if it is equally 
divided between the ten years of the persecution, will allow an 
annual consumption of one hundred and lifty martyrs. Allot- 
ting the same proportion to* the provinces of Italy, Africa, and 
perils ps Spain, where, at the end of two or three years, the 
rigor of the penal laws was either suspended or abolished, the 
multitude of Christians in the Roman empire, on whom a ca])* 
ital punishment 'was inflicted by a judicia* sentence, will Ihj 
reduced to somewhat less than two thousand persons. Since 
it cannot be doubted that the Christians were more numerous, 
and their enemies more exasperated, in the time or Diocletian, 
than they had ever been in any former persecution, this prob- 
able and moderate computation may teach ns to estimate the 
number of primitive saints and martyrs wlio sacrificed thehf 
lives for the important purpose of introducing Christianity into 
the world. 

We shall conclude this chapter by a raebancholy truth, ' 
%vhich obtrudes itself on the reluctant mind that even admit- 
ting, without hesitation or inquiry, all that history has recorded, 
or devotion has feigned, on the subject of martyrdoms, it must 
still be acknowledged, that the Christians, in the course of 
their intestine dissensions, have inflicted far gi’eater severities 
on each other, than they had experienced from the 2 eal of 
infidels. During the ages of ignorance which followed the 
subversion of the Roman empire in the West, the bishops of 
Imperial city extended their dominion over the laity as 
well as clergy of the Latin church. 'Dio fabric of super- 
stition which they had erected, and which might long have 
defied the feeble efforts of reason, was at length assaulted hj 
a crowd of daring fanatics, wdio from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century assumed the popular character of reformers. 
The church of Rome defended by violence the empire which 
slio had acquired by fraud ; a system of peace and benevo 
lence was soon disgraced by proscn]>tions, war, massacres, 
and the institution of the holy office. And as the reformer 
animated by the love of civil as well as of religious 
fcefedom, the Cailiolic princes connected their own interest 


audivi aliqmog gloritintes, quia adtnmisfvatio sua, in htc paHli 
niarit iiicmenta, Lactaui Institut. 0ivin. v. 11, 
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with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire and the sword 
the terrors of spiritual censures. In the Netherlands alone, 
more than one hundred thousand of the subjects of Charles V. 
are said to have suflered by the hand of the executioner ; 
and this extraordinary number is attested by Grotius,^*^^ a man 
of genius and learning, who preserved his moderation amidst 
the fury of contending sects, and who composed the annals of 
hu own age and country, at a time wdien the invention of 
printing had facilitated the means of intelligence, and increased 
the danger of detection. If we are obliged to submit our 
kdief ^rtlie authority of Grotius, it must be allowed, that the 
number of Protestants, who were executed in a single prov- 
ince and a single reign, far exceeded that of the primitive 
inru’tyrs in the space of three centuries, and of the Koman 
empire. But if the improbability of the fact itself should 
prevail over the weight of evidence; if Grotius should bo 
convicted of exaggerating the merit and suiferings of the Ee- 
formers ; we shall bo naturally led to inquire what conli- 
denee can be placed in the doubtful and imperfect monuments 
of ancient credulity ; wliat degree of credit can be assigned to 
a courtly bisliop, and a passionate doclaimer,*^' who, under the 
protection of Constantine, enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
recording the persecutions indicted on the Christians by tbe 
vanquislied rivals or disregarded predecessors of their gracious 
sovereign. 


Grot. Aimal. de Rebus Belgicia, 1. i. p. 12, edit. fol. 

186 Fra Faola (Istoria del Ot>ncilio Tridentino, 1. iil) redueea tlie 
mimber of the Belgie martyrs to 60,000. In learning and moderation 
Fra Paola wnis not inferior to Grotius. The priority of time gives some 
advantage to the evidence of the former, which he loses, on the other 
hand, by the distance of Venice from the Netherlands. 


* ISiisehius and the aiilhor of the Treatise de Mortihns Ft mecintormnw 
It is deeply to he regi’etted that the history of this period restf so much on 
the looHo and, it must be admitted, by no means scrupulous uthorUy of 
Eusebius. Ecclesiasticai history is a solemn and ■raelancho'’ \fiat 

the l>est, oven the most sacred, tsause will eventually sniff- ^ the 
from truth t — M. 
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CIUPTEE XfIL 

fei'FDATiO?! OB’ CONSTAOTINOPLE. — POLITICAL SYSTEM 
i'OHSTANTINE, AND HIS SHCCESSOPS, — MILIIARY BISOX- 
PLIKE, — ^THE PALACE. — THE EINAKCES. 

TriE unfortunate Liciniiis was the last rival who opposed 
the greatness, and the last captive who adorned the triumph, 
of Constantine. After a tranquil and prosperous reign, the 
conqucrer bequeathed to his fiimily the itiheritanco of the 
liomaii empire; a new capital, a new policy, and a new 
religion ; and the innovations which he established have been 
embraced and consecrated by succeeding generations. The 
age of the great Constantine and his sons is filled with impor- 
tant events ; hut the historian must be oppressed by their 
number and variety,, unless he diligently separates from each 
other the scenes which are connected only by the order of 
time. He will describe the political institutions that gave 
strength and stability to the empire, before he proceeds to 
relate the wars and revolutions which hastened ils decline. 
He will adopt the division unknown to the ancients of civil 
and ecclesiastical affairs : the victory of the Christians, and 
their intestine discord, will supply copious and distinct materials 
both for edification and for scandal. 

After the defeat and abdication of Lieinius, his victorious 
rival proceeded to lay the foundations of a city destined to 
reign in future times, tiie mistress of the East, and to survive 
the empire and religion of Constantine. The motives, whetlier 
of pride or of policy, which first induced Diocletian to with- 
draw himself from the ancient seat of government, had ac- 
quired additional weight by the example of his successors, 
and the habits of forty years. Eonio was insensibly con- 
tbunded with the dependent kingdoms which had once ac- 
kncjwledg(3d her supremacy ; and the country of the Csesars 
was viewed with cold indifference by a martial prince, born in 
the neighborliood of the Danube, educated in the courts and 
armies of Asia, and invested with the purple by the legions of 
Britain. Tlie Italians, who had received Constantine as their 
deliverer, submissively obeyed the edicts which he sametimc« 
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condescended to address to the senate and people of Borne ; 
but they were seldom honored with the presence of their new 
sovereign. During the vigor of his age, Constantine, accord- 
ing to the various exigencies of peace and war, moved with 
slow dignity, or with active diligence, along the frontiers of his 
extensive dlominions; and was always prepared to take the 
field either against a foreign or a domestic enemy. But as he 
gradually reached the summit of prosperity and the decline of 
life, he began to meditate the design of fixing in a more per 
tnanent sUition the strength as well as majevSty of the throne. 
In tlie choice of an advantageous situation, he preferred th<j 
confines of Europe and Asia; to curb with a powerful arm 
the barbarians who dwelt between tlie Danube and the Tanais ; 
to watch with an eye of jealousy the conduct of the Persian 
monarch, who indignantly supported the yoke of an ignomin- 
ious treaty. With these views, Diocletian had selected and 
embellished the residence of Kicoraedia : but the memory of 
Diocletian was justly abhorred by the protector of the church : 
and Constantine was not insensible to the ambition of founding 
a city which might perpetuate the glory of his own name. 
Dtiring the late operations of the war against Licinius, he had 
sufficient opportunity to contemplate, both as a soldier and as 
a statesman, the incomparable position of Byzantium ; and to 
observe how strongly it w^as guarded by nature against a hos- ^ 
tile attack, whilst it was accessible on every side to the benefits 
of commercial intercourse. Many ages before Constentine, one 
of the most judicious historians of antiquity^ had described 
the advantages of a situation, from whence a feeble colony of 
Greeks derived the command of the sea, and the honors of a 
Nourishing and independent republic.® 

If we survey Byzantium in the extent which it acquired with 
Vhe august name of Constantinople, the figure of the Imperial 


* Polybius, i Iv. p. 42S, edit. Gasaubon. He observes that the 
peace of the Byzantines was frequently disturbed, and the extent of 
tlieii* territory contracted, by the inroads of the wild Thracians. 

^ The navigator Byzas, who was styled tlie son of Feptune, found- 
ed the city 656 years before the Christian aera, His followers were 
drawn from Argos and Megara, Byzantium was afterwards rebuilt 
and fortifietl by the Spartan general PauRanias. Bee Scaliger, Ani* 
madvers- ad Euseb, fj. 81. Diicange, Conslantinopolis, L i part i cap 
15, 16. With regard to the wars of the Byzantines against Philip, 
the Gauls, and the kings of Bidiynia, we should trust noun but the 
pneiont writers who lived before the greatness of the Imperial dty 
hiwl excited a spirit of flattery Jid fletioa. 
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dtf may bo represented under that of an unequal triangla 
Tlie obtuse point, wbicii advances towards the east and the 
shores of Asia, meets and repels the waves of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, The northern side of the city is bounded by the 
hai’bor ; and the southern is 'washed by the Propontis, or Bea 
of Marmara, The basis of the triangle is opposed to the 
west, and terminates the continent of Europe. But the admi- 
rable form and division of the circumjacent land and water 
oannot, without a more ample explanation, he cleailj or sufii* 
cientlj understood. 

The winding channel tli rough which the watem of the 
Buxine flow with a rapid and incessant course towards the 
Mediterranean, received the appellation of 13osphorua, a name 
not less celebrated in the history, than in the fables, of an- 
tiquity.* A crowd of temples and of votive altars, profusely 
scattered along its steep and woody banks, attested the unskil- 
fulness, the terrors, and the devotion of the Grecian naviga- 
tors, who, after the example of the Argonauts, explored the 
dangers of the inhospitable Euxine. On these banks tradition 
long preserved the memory of the palace of Phineiis, infested 
by the obscene harpies ** and of the sylvan reign of Amycus, 
who defled the son of Leda to the combat of the cestus.* The 
straits of the Bosphorus are terminated by the Cyanean rocks, 
which, according to the description of the poets, had once 
floated on the face of the waters ; and were destined by the 
gods to protect the entrance of the Euxine against the eye of 
profane curiosity.® From the Oyanean rocks to the point and 


’ The Bosphorns has been very minutely described by ’Dionysiust 
of Byzimtimn, who Uveil in the time of Domitian, (Hudson, Geograph. 
Minor, tom, iil,) and by (riites or Cryllius, a French ti-aveller of the 
XVith century. Tournefovt (Lettre XV.) seems to have used his own 
eyes, and the learning of Gyllius. [Add Von Hammer, Oonstaiitino- 
polis iind dor Bospboros, Svd. — 

* There are very few conjectures so happy as that of Le Olerc, 
(Bibliotchque Hniverselle, tom. i. p. 14B,) who supposes that the har- 
pies were only locusts. The Syriac or Phmnician name of tlmse insects, 
thek noisy flight, the stench and devastation which they occiisi(m, and 
the nortli 'wind which drives them into the sea, all contribute to form 
the striking reBeTublance. 

* The, residence (jf Amyens was in Asia, between the old anil tlm 
new castles, at a place called Taurus Insana. That of Phineus wa s 
in Europe, near the village of Mauroinole an<l the Black Sea. See 
0)dlius de Bosph. 1. ii. c. Tournefort, Lettre XV. 

* The deception was occasioned by several pointed rocks, alternately 
fevered and abandoned by the waves. At present there are two small 
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harbor of Byzaotiiini, the winding length of the Bosphorus 
extends about sixteen miles/ and its most ordinary breadth 
may be computed at about one mile and a half. The new 
castles of Europe and Asia are constructed, on either conti- 
nent, upon the foundations of two celebrated temples, of Sera- 
pis and of Jupiter Urixis. The old castles, a work of the 
Cheek emperors, command the narrowest part of the chaniie\ 
in a place where the opposite banks advance within five hun- 
dred pact.^ of each other. These fortresses were destroyed 
and strengthened by Mahomet the Second, when he meditated 
the siege of Constantinople but the Turkish concpieror was 
most probably ignorant, that near two thousand years before 
his reign, Darius had chosen the same situation to connect the 
two continents by a bridge of boats.® At a small distance 
from -the old castles we discover the little town of Ghrysopolis, 
or Scutari, %vhich may almost be considered as the Asiatic 
suburb of Constantinople. The Bosphorus, as it begins to 
open into the Propontis, passes between Byzantium and Ghal- 
cedon. The latter of those cities was built by the Greeks, 
a few years before the former ; and the blindness of its found- 
ers, who overlooked the .superior advantages of the opposite 
coast, has been stigmatized by a proverbial expression of con- 
tempt.^® 

The harbor of Constantinople, which may be conskiered as 
an arm of the Bosphorus, obtained, in a very remote period, 
the denomination of the Golden Rom, The curve wHch it 


islands, one towards either shore j that of Europe is distinguished by 
tho column t>f Ponipey. 

’ The ancients computed one hundred and twenty stadia, or fifteen 
Homan miles. They measured only from the new castles, but they 
carried the straits as far as the town of Ohalcedon. 

* Bucas, Hist, a 34. Leunclavius Hist. Turcica Mnssiilmanica, 1. xv. 
p. 51'?. Under the Greek empire these castles were used as state 
prisons, under the tremendous name of Lethe, or towers of obliTion. 

® Baritis engraved in Greek and Assyrian letters, on two marble 
columns, the names of Ids subject nations, and the amazing numbers of 
Ilia land and sea forces. The Byzantines afterwards transported these 
into the city, and used them for the altars of their tutelar 
deities. Herodotus, I iv. c. 8*7. 

Namcpie arctissimo inter Europam'Asiamquedivortio Byzantium 
m exiromS Euron^ posuere Greci, quibus, Pfthhim Apollinem coneu- 
l#»ntibus ubi conderent urbem, redditnra oracumm est, qumrerent sedem 
tmerum terria adversam. E4 ambage Ohaleedonii monsirabantur 
nuotl priores iliuc advecti, pr^nvisa locorum utilitate pejora lei^asent 
T*(4i AnniiX m 63 , 
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describes migbt be compared to tlie born of a stag, or as it 
should seem, with more propriety, to that of au ox.** The 
epithet of golden was expressive of the riches wheh every 
wind wafted from the most distant countries into the secure 
and caj>acious port of Constantinople* The Eiver Lycus, 
formed by the conflux of two little streams, pours into the 
harbor a perpetual supply of fresh winter, w’hich serves to 
cleanse the bottom, and to invite the periodical shoals of flsli 
to seek their retreat in that convenient recess. As the i idssi 
tudes of tides are scarcely felt in those seas, the constant depth 
of the harbor allows goods to be landed on the quays without 
the assistance of boats ; and it has been observed, that in many 
places the largest vessels may rest their prows against the 
liouses, while their sterns are floating in the water,** From 
the mouth of the Lycus to that of the harbor, this arm of the 
Bosphorus is more than seven miles in length* The entrance 
is about five hundred yards broad, and a strong chain could 
be occasionally drawn across it, to guard the port and city 
from the attack of a hostile navy.** 

Between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, the shores of 
Europe and Asia, receding on either side, enclose the sea of 
Marmara, which mm known to the ancients by the denomma 
tion of Propontis. The navigation from the issue of the Bos- 
phorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is about one hundred 
and twenty miles. Those who steer their westward course 
through the middle of the Propontis, may at once descry the 
high larjds of Thrace and Bithynia, and never lose sight of 
the lofty summit of Mount Olympus, covered with eternal 
snows.** They leave oxi the left a deep gulf, at the bottom 


Strabo, 1. vii p. 49i^, [edit. Casaub.] Most of the antlers are now 
broken off; or, to speak less figuratively, most of the ’recesses of the 
harbor are filled up. Bee Gilt de Bosphoro Thracio, 1, i.. c, 6. 

Vi Procopius de iEdifieiis, L i c. 5. His description is confirmed 
by modern travellers. See Thevenot, part i. 1. I c. 15. Touniefort, 
Lettre XII. Kiebuhr, Voyage d’Arabie, p. 32. 

‘ ^ See Dueange, 0. P. 1 I part i. c. 1 6, and his Observations sur 
Vlllehardouin, p. *289. The chain was drawn from the Acropolis near 
tlie modeni Khisk, to the tower of Galata ; and waa supported at con- 
Tenicnt distances by large wooden piles. 

'Ilioyeiiot (Voyages an Levant, part i. I i, c. 14) contracts the 
measure to 125 small Greek miles. Belon (Observations, 1. ii. c. 1.) 
gives a good description of the Propontis, but contents himself with 
fine vague earprevssion of one clay and one night’s sail. When Saiidys 
(Travels* p. 21) talks of 15u fmdongs k length, as well as breadth, wa 
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of wbicli Hicomedia was seated, the Imperial residence ef Dio^ 
cletian ; and they pass the small islands of Cjziens and Fro- 
connesns before \hey cast anclior at Gallipoli ; where the sea, 
which separates Asia from Europe, is ag«ain contracted into fi 
narrow cnnnneL 

The geographers who, with the most skilful accuracy, have 
surveyed the foinii and extent of the Ilellespont, assign about 
sixty miles for the winding course, and about three miles tor 
the ordinary breadth of those celebrated straits.^® But the 
narrowest part of the channel is found to the northward of the 
old Turkish castles between the cities of Sestns and Abydus. 
It was here that the adventurous Leander braved the passage 
of the flood for the possession of his mistress.^® It was here 
likewise, in a place where the distance between the opposite 
banks cannot exceed five hundred paces, that Xerxes imposed 
a stupendous bridge of boats, for the purpose of tmnsporting 
into Eumpe a hundred and seventy myriads of barbarians/’ 
A sea contracted within such narrow limits may seem but ill 
to deserve the singular epithet of broody which Homer, as 


can only suppose some mistake of the press in the text of that jud* ■ 
dous traveller. 

See an admiratde dissertation of M, dAnville upon the Holies 
pont or Dardanelles, in the Memoircs de TAcademie des Inscriptions, 
tom. xxviii, p. 318 — 346. Yet even that ingenious geographer is too 
fond of ftup]^sing new, and perhaps imaginary meamreSt for the pur 
pose of rendering ancient writers as accurate as himself. The stadia 
employed by Herodotus in the description of the Duxine, the Bos- 
phorus, <hc,, (1. iv. c, 85,) must undoubtedly be all of the same species ; 
out it seems impossible to reconcile them either with truth or with 
each other. 

The oblique distance between Sestus and Abydus was thirty 
stadia. The improbable iAle of Hero and Leander is exposed by M,. 
Mahudel, but is defended on the authority of poets and medals by M. 
th la Nauze. See the Academie des Inscriptions, tom. vil Hist, p, 14^ 
jCem. p. ‘240.^ 

See the seventh book of Herodotus, who has erected an elegant 
trophy to his own fame and to that of hb country. The review 
appears io have been made with tolerable accuracy ; but the vanity, 
first of t!uj Persians, and afterwards of the Greeks, was interested to 
magnify the armament and the victory. I should much doubt whether 
the mvarkm have ever outnumbered the mmi of any country which 
they attacked. 


* Tim practical illustration of the possibility of Leander^s that by Lord 
Byron and other swimmers is too well known toneed partJcuhMP 

ififereiJoe'--M. 
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well as Orplieiis, lias frequently bestowed oa tbe Hellespont.^ 
But our ideas of greatness are of a relative nature : tlie trav- 
eller, and espeei[illy the poet, who sailed along the Iloilespont, 
who pursued the windings of the stream, and contenijilatcd the 
rural scenery, which appeared on every side to terminate tlie 
prospect, insensibly lost the remembrance of the sea ; and his 
fancy painted those celebrated straits, with all the attributes 
of a mighty river dewing with a swift current, in the midvSt of 
a woody and inland country, and at lengtii, through a wide 
mouth, discharging itself into the J%eau or Archipelago.'* 
Ancient Troy,'® seated on an eminence at the foot of Mount 
Ida, overlooked the mouth of the Hellespont, which scarcely 
received an accession of waters from the tribute of those 
immortal rivulets the Siinois and Scatnander, The Grecian 
camp had stretched twelve miles along the shore from the 
Sigaean to the Rhsetean promontory ; and the flanks of the 
army were guarded by tne bravest chiefs who fought under 
the banners of Agamemnon. The first of those promontories 
was occupied by Achilles with his invincible myrmidons, and 


See Wooefs Observations on Homer, p. 820. I have, with pleas* 
ure, selected this remark from an author who in general seems to have 
disappointed the expectation of the public as a critic, and sflll more as 
a traveller. He had visited the banks of the Hellespont; and had 
read Strabo ; he ought to have ccmsulted the Konian itineraries. How 
was it possible for him to confound Ilium and Alexandria Troaa, (Ob- 
servations, p. 840, 841,) two cities which were sixteen miles distant 
from each other ? \ 

Demetrius of Scepsis wrote sixty books on thirty lines of Homer’s 
catalogue. The Xlllth Book of Strabo issufScient fur our curiosity. 


* Oibbon does not allow greater width between the two nearest points of 
the shores of the Hellespont tlian between those of the Bosphorus ,♦ yet all 
the . ancient writers speak of the Hellespontic strait as broader than the 
other; they agree in giving it seven stadia in its naiTOwest wndtli, (Herod, 
in Melp. c. 85. Polyra, c. 34. Strabo, p. 591. Plin. iv. c. IS,) which make 
87S paces. It is singular that Gibbon, who in the fifteenth note of this chap- 
ter reproaches d’Auville with being fond of supposing new and perhaps 
imaginary measures, has here adopted the peculiar measurement which 
d^Anville has assigned to the stadium. This great goo^apher believes that 
the ancients had a stadium of fifty-one toises, and it is uiat which he applies 
CO the walls of Babylon. Now, seven of these stadia are equal to about 
500 paces, 7 stadia 21 43 feet; 500 paces =: 2135 feet 5 inches. — G. Bee 
Beimell, Geog. of Herod, p. 121, Add Ukert, Goographie dor Griochen and 
Homer, v. i. p. s, 71, — M. 

t Compare Walpole's Memoirs on Turkey, v. i, p. iOl. Dr. Clark® 
miopted Mr. Walpole’s interjiretation of rKirvs ‘BXXijvnravryff, the salt Eel- 
lesj^nt But the old interpretation is more graphic and Homeric. ClarWs 
Iksvels, ii 70.— M. 
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the dauntless Ajax pitched his tents on the other. After Ajax 
hai fallen a sacrifice tc bis disappointed pride, and to the in- 
gratitude of the Greeks, his sepulchre was erected on the 
gvound where he had defended the navy against the rage of 
Jove and of Hector; and the citizens of the rising town of 
Rhsateura celebrated his ineinory with divine honors.®® Bef'/’-: 
Constantine gave a just preference to the situation of Byzan- 
tium, he had conceived the design of erecting the seat of em- 
pire on this celebrated spot, from wbence tbe Romans derived 
their fabulous origin. The extensive plain which lies below 
ancient Troy, towards the Rlimtean promontory and the tomb 
of xVjax, was first chosen for his new capital ; and though the 
undertaking was soon relinquished the stately remains of un- 
finished walls and towers attracted tlie notice of all who sailed 
through the straits of the Hellespont.®^ 

We are at present qualified to view the advantageous posi- 
tion of Constantinople ; which appears to have been formed 
by nature for the centre and capital of a great monarchy. 
Bitiialed in the forty-first degree of latitude, the Imperial city 
commanded, from her seven hills,®® the opposite shores of 
Europe and Asia; the climate was healthy and temperate, 
the soil fertile, the harbor secure and capacious; and the ap- 
proach on the side of the continent was of small extent and 
easy <Iefence. The Bosphorus and the Hellespont may be 
considered as the two gates of Constantinople ; and the prince 
who possessed those important passages could always shut 
them against a naval enemy, and open them to the fleets of 
commerce. The preservation of the eastern provinces may, 
in some degree, be ascribed to the policy of Constantine, ^ 
the barbarians of the Euxine, who in the preceding age had 

Strabo, 1. xiii. p. 595, [890, edit. Casaub.] The disposition of the 
ships, which were drawn upon dry land, and the posts of Ajax and 
Achilles, are very clearly described by Homer. See Iliad, ix. 220. 

Zoshn. 1. ii. [e, 30,] p. 105. Sozoirieii, I ii, c. S. Theophanes, p. 18, 
Nice]3horuH Oallistus, I. vii p. 48. Zonaras, tom, ii. I xiii. p. 6. Zosimus 
places the new city between Ilium and Alexandria, but this apparent 
difference may be reconciled by the large extent of its circumference. 
Before the foundation of Constantinople, Biessalonica is mentioned by 
Codrenus, (p. 283,) and Sarditnx by Zojiaras, as the intended capital 
They both suppose with very little probability, that the emperor, if he 
had not been prevented by a prodigy, would have repeated the mis- 
take of the h/ind Ohalcedonians. 

Pocock’s Description of the East, vol. ii, part ii, p. 127. His plati 
of tbe seven hills is clear and accurate. That traveller is seldom ae 
usiiaivetory. 
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poured tlieir armaments into tlie heart of the RleditermuBan, 
soon desisted from the exercise of pimcy, and despaired of 
forcing this insiirmoiuitable barrier* When the gates of the 
Hellespont and Bosphorus were shut, the capital still enjoyed 
within their spacious enclosure every production which could 
supply the wants, or gratify the luxury, of its numerous inhab^ 
itants. The sea-coasts of Thrace and Bithynia, which lan- 
guish under the weight of Turkish oppression, still exliibit a 
rich prospect of vineyards, of gardens, and of plentiful har- 
vests ; and the Pro])outis has ever been renowned for an inex- 
haustible store of the most exquisite fish, that are taken in 
their stated seasons, without skill, and almost without labor.** 
But when the passages of the straits were thrown open for 
trade, they alternately admitted the natural and artificial riches 
of the north and south, of the Eiixiiie, and of the Mediterra- 
nean, Whatever rude commodities were collected in the 
forests of Germany and Scythia, and far as the sources of the 
Tanais and the Borysthenes; whatsoever wiis manufactured 
by the skill of Europe or Asia ; the corn of Egypt, and the 
gems and spices of the farthest India, were brought by the 
varying winds into the port of Constantinople, which for many 
ages attracted *the commerce of the ancient world.®* 

The prospect of beauty, of safety, and of wealth, united in 
a single spot, was sufficient to justify the choice of Gonstan' 
tine. But as some decent mixture of prodigy and fable has, 
in every age, been supposed to reflect a becoming majesty on 
the origin of great cities,** the emperor was desirous of ascrib- 
ing his resolution, not so much to the uncertain counsels of 
human policy, as to the infallible and eternal decrees of divine 
wisdom. In one of his laws he has been careful to instruct 
posterity, that in obedience to the commands of God, he laid 
the everlasting foundations of Constantinople : and though 

See Beloo, Observations, c. '72 — '76. Among a variety of differ' 
ent species, the Pelanikies, a sort of llmmiies, were the most cele- 
brated We may learn from Polybius, Strabo, and Tacitus, that the 
profits of the fishery constittitod tlie principal revenue of Byasantium. 

See die eloquent description of Busbequius, epistrfi. i. p. 64. Est 
in Europa ; habet in conspectu Asiam, Egyptum, Africamque a dcx- 
ti4; q\m tametsi (XHitiguas non sunt, maris tamen navigandique 
commoditate veluti jiinguntur. A sinistra vero Pontus est Kuxk 
mis, tire. 

l>atur Inec venia antiquitati, iit -miscendo Humana dlvinis, primor* 
dia urbium aii^ustiora faciat T. Liv. in promra. 

He says in one of his laws, pro commoditate iirbis quttm feterne 
innrune, iubenfcc Deo, donavimus. Cod. Theodos, I xiii, tit. y. leg. t 
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be hm not amdescended to relate in %vliat manner the celestial 
inspiration was comrniuiicated to ins mlijd, the defect of his 
modest silence has been liberally supplied by the ingenuity 
of succeeding writers; who describe the nocturnal vision 
which appeared to the kncy of Constantine, as lie slept within 
the walls of Byzantium, The tutelar geiiius of the city, a 
venerable matron sinking under the weight of years and 
infirmities, was suddenly transformed into a blooming maid, 
whom his own bands adorned with all the symbols of imperial 
greatuess®*^ 'lire monarch awoke, interpreted the auspicious 
omen, and obeyx^d, witliout hesitation, the will of Heaven 
The day which gave birth to a city or colony was celebrated 
by the Romans with such ceremonies as had been ordained 
by a generous superstition ; and though Constantine might 
omit some rites which savored too strongly of their Pagan 
origin, yet he was anxious to leave a deep impression of hope 
and respect on the minds of the spectators. On foot, with a 
lance in his hand, the emperor himself led the solemn proces- 
sion ; and directed the line, which was traced as the boundary 
of the destined capital: till the growing circumference was 
observed with ashjnishinent by the assistants, who, at length, 
ventured to observe, that lie bad already exceeded the most 
ample measure of a great city. “ I shall still advance,” replied 
Constantine, “ till he, the invisible guide who marches before 
me, thinks proper to stop ” Without presuming to investi- 
gate the nature or motives of this extraordinary conductor, we 
shall content ourselves with the more humble task of describing 
iiie extent and limits of Constantinople.®® 


Tlie Greeks, Theophanes, Cedrenas, and the author of the Alexan* 
drian Chronicle, corjfine themselves to vague and general expressions. 
For a more particular account of the visii>n, we are obliged to Imve 
recourse to such Latin writers as William of Malmesbury, See Da- 
cange, 0. P. 1. i p. 24, 25. 

See Plutarch in Romuh tom. i, p. 49, edit. Bryan. Among other 
ceremonies, a large hole, which had been dug for that nurp)se, was 
filled up with handfuls of earth, whidi . each of the settlers brought 
from the place of his birth, and tlms adopted his new country. 

Philostorgius, 1. ii. c. 9. This incident, though borrowed from t 
suspected writer, i-* characteristic and probahle. 

^ vSee in tlie Mernoires de FAcademie, torn, xxxv p. ^4^—758, s 
disserUitinn of 1^1. d’Anvine on the extent <4‘ Constantinople. H< 
tiikes the plan inserted iu the Imperium Orientale of Banduri as tht 
most complete ; but, by a series of very nice observation^ he redupoi 
the extravagant proportion of the scale, and iUstead of 9500, de ter 
Ittines lb# fof the city m oousi^^g about 
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lii tte actual state of the city, the palace and gardens of 
the Seraglio occupy the eastern promontory, the lirst of the 
seven hills, and cover about one hundred and fifty acres of 
our own measure. The seat of Turkish jealousy and despot- 
ism is erected on the foundations of a Grecian republic ; but 
it may be supposed that the lij-zantines were tempted by the 
conveniency of the harbor to extend their habitations on that 
side beyond the modern limits of the Seraglio. The new 
walls of Constantine stretched from the port to the IVopontis 
across the enlarged breadth of the triangle, at the distance of 
fifteen stadia from the ancient fortification ; and with the city 
of Byzantium they enclosed five of the seven hills, which, to 
tb,e eyes of those who approach Constantinople, a})|>ear to 
rise above each other in beautiful order,^^ About a century 
after the death of the founder, the new buildings, extending 
on one side up the harbor, and on the other along the Propon- 
tis, already covered the narrow ridge of the sixth, and the 
broad summit of the seventh hill. Tlie necessity of protect- 
ing those suburbs from the incessant inroads of the barbarians 
engaged the younger Theodosius to surround his ca])ital with 
an adequate and ])ermniient enclosure of From the 

eastern promontory to the golden gate, the extreme length of 
Constantinople was about tliree Komaii miles the circiun • 
ference measured between ten and eleven ; and tlie surface 
might be coinputed as equal to tibout two thousand English 
acres. It is impossible to justify tlie vain and credulous exag- 
gerations of modern travellers, who have sometimes stretched 
the limits of Constantinople over the adjacent villages of the 
European, and even of the Asiatic coast.^^ But tlie suburbs 


Codiiius, Antiqiiltat. Const, p. 12. He assigns the. church of St 
Anthony as the boundary on the side of the harbor. It is mentioned 
111 Ducange, 1. iv. c. 6 ; but I have tried, without success, to discover 
the exact place where it was situated. 

T[1iie new wall of Theodosius was constructed in the year 418* 
In 44*1 it was thrown down by an earthquake, and rebuilt in three 
months by the diligence of the praefect Cyrus. The suburb of the 
Blaehernm w*as first taken into the city in the reign of Heraclius 
Ducange, Const 1. i. c. 10, 11. 

The measurement is expressed in the Hotitia by 14,0^5 feet It 
IS reasonable to suppose that these were Greek feet, the proportion of 
which has been ingeniously detcinnined by d’Anville. He com* 
pares the 180 feet wiih IB Hashemite cubits, wliich in differenl writer^i 
aie assigned for the heights of St, Sophia. Each of these cubits wa» 
aqua] to 27 French inches. 

, ** The accurate Thevenot (I : c. 16) walked in one hour and three 

fiitiiiLl'i'jpvrK! irP fliA 'if fLjo. tl’lM ntir] A fn'rart iTiAal!* a#* 
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of Pera and Galata, tliongli situate Lejond the harbor, may 
deserve to be considered as a })art of the city ; and tins ad- 
dition may perhaps authorize the measure of a Byzantine !ns- 
torian, who assigns sixteen Greek (about fourteen Roman) miles 
for the circumference of his native city.®® Such an extent may 
not seem unworthy of an Imperial residence. Vet Constan 
tinople must yield to Babylon and Thebes,®’ to ancient liome* 
to London, and even to Paris.®® 

The nnister of the Eonian world, who aspired to erect an 
eternal monument of the glories of his reign ^uuld employ 
in the prosecution of that great work, the wealth, the labor, 
and all that yet remained of the genius of obedient millions. 
Some estitnule may be tbrmed of the expense bestowed with 
Imperial liberality on the foundation of Constantinople, by the 
allowance of about two millions hve Iiundred thousand pounds 
for the construction of the walls, the porticos, and the aque- 
ducts.®® Tlie forests that overshadowed the shores of the 
Buxine, and the celebrated quarries of white marble in the 
little island of Proconnesus, supplied an inexhaustible stock of 
materials, ready to be conveyed, by th^ convenience of a 

Seraglio to tlic seven towers, D’Anville examines with care, and 
receives wiOi coniiclenee, this decisive testimony, wliich gives a cir- 
cumference of ten or twelve miles. The extravagant computation of 
Tounieibrt (Lefctro XI.) of thirty -tour or thirty miles, without Includ- 
ing Scutari, is a strange departure frotn his usual character. 

The syem, or fig-trees, formed the thirteenth region, and were 
vorv much embellished by Justinian. It has since borne the names 
of Lera and Galata. The etymology of the former i.s obvious ; that 
of the latter is unknown. See Bucange, Const. 1. 1 c. 22, and Gylli- 
us de Byzant. I iv. c. 10. 

One hundred and ele-veu stadia, which may be translated ij^to 
modern Greek miles each of seven stadia, or 660, sometimes only 600, 
French toises. See B’Anville, Mesures Itineraires, p.' 

When the ancient texts, wduch describe the sisse of Babylon and 
lliebes, settled, the exaggerations reduced, and tlie measures 
ascertained, we find that those fmnous cities hlled the great but not 
incredible circumference of abtnit twenty-five or thirty miles. Com- 
pare D’Anville, Mem. de I’ Academic, tom. xxviii. p. 225, with his 
Description ds3 1’Kgypte, p. 201, 202, 

If we divide Constantinople and Paris itdo equal squares of 60 
French tolm^ the former contains 860, and the latter 1100, of those 
divisions. 

Six hundred centenaries, or sixty thousand pounds^ weight of 
gold. This sum is taken from Codintts, Antiquit. Const, p. 11 ; but 
unless that contemptible author had derived hia iuformaiiou from 
%oiiie purer source.^, le would probably have been uimcqmitted wlt!b 
«o obsolete a mode of reckonings . . • - : . ■ • ^ 
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short wato! carriage, to the harbor of Bjzantium/* A multi 
tude of laborers and artificers urged the conclusion of the 
work with incessant toil : but the impatience of Oomtautine 
soon discovered, that, in the decline of the arts, the skill as 
well as numbers of his architects bore a very unequal propor- 
tion to the greatness of his designs. The magistrates of the 
most distant provinces were therefore directed to institute 
schools, to appoint professors, and by the hopes of rewards 
and privileges, to engage in the study and practice of archi- 
tecture a sufficient number of ingenious youths, who had 
received a liberal education/^ The building.-? of the new city 
were executed by such artificers as the reign of Constantine 
could aftbrd ; but they were decorated by the hands of the 
most celebrated mastei*s of the age of Pericles and Alexander* 
lb revive the genius of Phidias and Lysippus, surpassecl 
indeed the power of a Roman emperor; but the immortal 
productions which they had bequeathed to posterity were 
exposed without defence to the rapacious vanity of a despot. 
By his commands the cities of Greece and Asia were despoibid 
Cii thdr most valuable ornaments.^^ The trophies of memo- 
rable wars, the objects of religious veneration, the most finished 
statues of the gods and heroes, the sages and poets, of 
mcient times, contributed to the iCpietidid triumph of Oonstan- 
ttnople; and gave oecasior to the remark of the historian 
Cedrenus,*’ who observes, witn some enthusiasm, that notliiug 
seemed wanting except the souls of the illustrious men whom 
these admirable monuments were intended to represent. But 
it is not in the city of Constantine, nor in the declining 


Tor the forests of the Black Sea, consult Tournefort, Lettre XVI. 
for the marble quarries of Proconnesus, see Strabo, 1. xni. p. 588(, 
[S8l, edit. Oasanb.l The latter had already furnished the materials 
of the stately buildings of Cy 2 dcus. 

See the Codex ^Theodos. I xiii. tit. iv. leg. 1, This law is dated 
in the year S84, and was addre.-^sed to the prmfect of Italy, whose 
jurisdiction extended over Africa. The commentary of Godefr«>y on 
the whole title well deserves to be consulted. 

Constnntinopolis dedicator pmne omnium urbinm nuditate. Bie- 
ronyin. Ohron, p. 181, See Coilimis. p 8, 9, The author of the 
Aiitiquitat, Const. I ill (apnd Banduri Imp. Orient tom. i. p. 41) 
enumerates Rome, Sicily, Antioch, Athens, and a long list of othei 
eifips. The provinoes of Greece and Asia Minor may be supposed tc 
have jklded the richest booty. 

** Htsb Oompeud. p 369. He describes the statue, or rather htiat 
of, Homer with a degree of taste which plainly indicates thai Giidre 
mm copied the style of a more tortunatn age. 
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period of mi emp.re, wliea tlie human mind was depressel bj 
civil and religious slavery, that we should seek for the souls of 
Homer and of Demosthenes. 

During the siege of Byzantium, the cc nqueror had pitched 
his tenl on the commanding eminence of the second hill. To 
perpetuate the memory of his success, he chose the same 
advantageous position for the principal Forum which 
appears^'to have of a circular, or rather ellijjtical form. 
The two opposite •entrances formed triumphal arches ; the 
porticos, which enclosed it on every side, wore filled with 
statues ; and the centre of the Forum was occupied by a lofty 
column, of which a mutilated fragment is now degraded by 
the appellation of the hirnt 2nlliir. This column was erected 
on a pedestal of white marble twenty feet high ; and was 
composed of ten pieces of porphyry, each of which measured 
about ten feet in height, and about thirty-three in circumfer- 
ence.*^ On the summit of the pillar, above one hundred and 
twenty feet from the ground, stood the colossal statue of 
Apollo. It was of bronze, had been transported either from 
Athens or from a town of Phrygia, and was supposed to be 
the work of Phidias. The artist iiad represented the god of 
day, or, as it wjis afterwards interpreted, the emperor Constan- 
tine with a sceptre in his right hand, the globe of the 

world in his left, and a crown of rays glittering on his head** 
The Circus, or Hippodrome, was a stately building about fbui 


** Zosim. I ii. p. 106, Chrou. Alexandrin. vel Paschal, p. 28 * 1 . 
Bucange, Oansi 1. i. c. 24. Even the last of those writers seems to 
confound the Forum of Constantine with the Angustenm, or court of 
the palace. 1 am not satisfied ’whether I have properly distinguished 
what belongs to the one and the other. 

. The most tolerable account of this column is given by Pocock. 
Description of the East, vol ii. part ii. p. 131. But it is still in man> 
instances perplexed and unsatisfactory. 

Dneange, Const 1. i. c. 24, p. 76, and his notes ad Alexiad. p. 882. 
I'lie statue of OoiistaTitine or Apollo was thrown down under the reign 
of Alexius Oomnemia.'^ 

On this column fsays von Hammer) Constantine, wdth singalitf 
Bhunuih'ssnt'ss, placed his own statue with the attributes of Apollo aiid 
ClirjMt. ll'j «uhsdi»it(‘d tho nails of the Passion for ihe rays of the sun. 
Biu'.h is the cUr<ict tosthnouy of the author of the Aiiti<j«it. Constantinnp. apu<l 
Buuduri. Constantine was re}daeed by the “great aud religious’ Julka, 
hiiian, by Theodosius, A. D. 14l2, the key stoue was loosened by an earth 
q.mke. The statue fell in the reign of Alexius Comnenus, and was replaoed 
by the cross. The Palladium wag said to be buried under the pillar. Vo« 
Hammert Coi stantinopolis und dei* Bosportss, i 162.^* M. 
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litBidfed paces in Icngtli, and one hundred in breadth.*’ The 
space between the two mztm or goals were filled with statues 
and obelisks ; and we may still remark a very singular frag* 
tiient of antiquit}? ; the bodies of three serpents, twisted into 
one pillar of brass. Their triple heads had once supported 
the golden tripod which, after the defeat of Xerxes, was con- 
secrated in tJhe temple of Delphi by the victorious Greeks.^® 
Tlie beauty of the Hippodrome has been long since defiiced 
by the rude hands of the Turkish conquerors' ;f but, under 
the Kiriiikir appellation of Atmeidan, it still serves as a place 
of exercise for their horses. From the throne, wlience tha 
enij>eror viewed the Cireensian games, a winding staircase'*® 
descended to the palace ; a magnificent edifice, which scarcely 
yielded to the residence of Rome itself, and which, together 
with the dependent courts, gardens, and porticos, covered a 
considerable extent of ground upon the banks of the Propon- 
tis between the Hipi’odrome and the church of St. Saphia.®** 

Toiirncfort (Lettre XIL) computes t!ie Atmeidan at four him 
dred paces. If ho means geometrical paces of five feet each, it was 
three hundred tmsu in length, about forty more than the great circus 
Ilf Rome, See D’Anville, Mesures Itineraircs, p, TB, 

The guardians of the most holy relies would rejoice if they were 
able to produce vsuch a chain of evidence as may be alleged on this 
occasion. See Banduri ad Antiquitat. Gon&i p. 668. Gyllius de 
Byzant. I u. c. IB. 1. The original consecration of the tripod and 
pillar in the temple of Delpiii may be proved from Herodotus and 
l^ausanjas. 2. Tiie Pagan Zosimus agrees witii the three ecclesiastical 
historians, Eusebius, Socrates, and Sozomen, that the sacred orna- 
ments of the temple of Delphi were removed to Constantinople by 
the order of Constantine; and am<jng these the serpentine pillar of 
the Hippodrome is particularly mentioned, S. All the European 
traveller's who have visited Constantinople, from Buondolmonte io 
Pocock, describe it in the same place, and almost in the same manm^r ; 
the ciitTerencos. between them are occasioned only by the injuries 
which it has sustained from the Turks. Mahomet the Second broke 
the under-jaw of one of the serpents with a stroke of his battle-axe, 
Thevenot, I. i, c. 

The Latin name Cochlea, was adopted by the Greeks, and veiy 
frequently occurs in the Byzantine history. Bucange, Const . J. c, 1, 
p. 104. 

qitere are throe topographii^al points which indicate the situation 

See note 75, cii. Ixviii. for Dr, Clarke’s rejection of Thevenot’s authority. 
Von Hainraer, however, repeats tlie story of Thovenot without questioning 
Its authenticity.’— M. 

t 111 the Janizaries revolted astainat the rizier Mustaplm Baisactar, 
vsdw wished to hitroiluce a new system of military organization, besieged iIm 
quarter of tlie Hippodrome^ in w'bioh stood the palace erf' the '’kdewi and tht 
mppodronae was eonsumtd iu tlie confiagratiom— 0. . , . ” * 
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We likewise celebrate tbe batbsj wbieb still retained 

tbe name of Zeuxippiis, after they had been enriclied, by the 
nmnideeiice of Constantine, with lofty columns, various 
marbles, and above threescore statues of bronze.®^ But we 
should deviate from the design of this history, if •we attempted 
minutely to describe the different buildings or quarters of the 
city. It may be sufficient to observe, that whatever could 
adorn the dignity of a great capital, or contribute to the benehi 
or phjasure of its numerous inhabitants, was contained within 
the wsdls of Constantinople, A particular description, com- 
posed about a century after its foundatiob, enumerates a 
Capitol Ok school of learning, a circus, two theatres, eight 
public, and one hundred and fifty-three private baths, fifty-two 
porticos, five granaries, eight aqueducts or reservoirs of 
water, four spacious halls for the meetings of the senate or 
courts of justice, fourteen churches, fourteen palaces, and four 
thousand three hundred and eighty-eight houses, which, for 
their size or beauty, deserved to be distinguished from the 
multitude of plebeian inhabitants.*® 

The populousness of his favored city was the next and most 
serious object of tine attention of its founder. In the dark 
ages which succeeded the translation of the empire, the remote 


of the palace. 1. The staircase which connected it with the Hippo* 
drome or Atmeidan. 2. A small artificial port on the Propontis, from 
whence there was an easy ascent, l)y a flight of marble steps, to the 
gardens of the palace. Z. The Angnstemn was a spacious court, one 
side of which was occupied by the front of the palace, and another by 
tbe church of St. Sophia. 

Zeuxippus was an epithet of Jupiter, anti the baths were a part 
of old Byzantium. The difficulty of assigning their true 
has not been felt by Ducange. History seems to connect them wit*- 
St. Sophia and the palace * but the original plan inserted in Banduri 
places them on the other side of the city, near the harbor. For their 
beauties, see Chron. Paschal, p. 285, and Gyllius de Byzani 1. il c. 
Ohristodorns (see AntiquiUit. Const. I. vil) composed inscriptions in 
verse for each of the statues. He was a Theban pcet in genius as well 
as hi birth » 

Baaotum in crasao jarares aSve natutTi."^ 

See the Notitia. Rome only reckoned I'ZSO large houses, domm; 
but the word must have had a more dignified signification, Ko insziiei 
are mentioned at Constantinople. The old capital consisted of 42f 
itieets, the new of 322. 


* Yet, {hr his ago, the description of the statues of Hecuba and of Homes 
itre by kci' means without laerit See Antholog. Falat. (edit, Jacobs) i ST 
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End tha immediate consequences of that memorable event 
Wi're stmngelj confounded by the vanity of the Greeks and 
the eredalit} of the Latins.®® It was asserted, and believed, 
that all the noble families of Rome, the senate, and the eques- 
trian order, with their innumerable attendants, had followed 
their emperor to the banks of the Propontis ; that a spurious 
race ,of strangers and plebeians was left to possess the solitude 
of the ancient capital ; and that the lands of Italy, long since 
converted into gardens, were at once deprived of cultivation 
and inhabitants.®^ In the course of this history, such exag- 
gerations will be reduced to their just value : yet, since the 
growth of Constantinople cannot be ascribed to the general 
increase of mankind and of industry, it must be admitted 
that this artificial colony was raised at the expense of the 
'Ancient cities of the empire. Many opulent senators of Rome, 
and of the eastern provinces, were probably invited by Con- 
stantine to adopt for their country the fortunate spot, which he 
had chosen for his own residence. The invitations of a mas- 
ter are scarcely to be distinguished from commands ; and the 
liberality of tbe emperor obtained a ready and cheerful obedi- 
ence. He bestowed on his favorites tbe palaces which he had 
built in the several quarters of the city, assigned them lands 
.and pensions for the support of their dignity,®^ and alienated 
the demesnes of Pontus and Asia to grant hereditary estates 
by the easy tenure of maintaining a bouse in tbe capital.®* 

Liutprand, Legatio ad Imp. Nicepliornm, p, 153. The modem 
Greeks have strangely disfigured the antiquities of Constantinople. 
We might excuse llie errors of the Turkish or Arabian writers; but 
rft is somewhat astonisiiing, that the Greeks, who had access to tha 
Authentic materials preserved in their own language, should prefer 
fiction to truth, and loose tradition to genuine history. In a single 
page of Gqdinus we may detect twelve unpardonable mistakes ; the 
reconciliation of Sever us and Niger, the marriage of their son and 
daughter, the siege of Byzantium by the Macedonians, tbe invasion 
of the Gauls, which recalled Severus to Borne, the sixty years which 
elapsed from his death to tlie foundation of Constantinople, <fec. 

Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c. 17. 

**• Themist. Orat. iii. p. 48, edit Hardouia Sozomen, 1. ii. o. S. 
Zo9:ra. I ii, p. 107. Anonym. Valesian, p. 715. If we could credit 
Oodinus. (p, 10,) Constantine built houses for the senators on the exact 
model of their Roman palaces, and gratified them, as well as himself, 
witli the pleasure of an agreeable surprise ; but the whole story is full 
of fictions and inconsistencies. 

The law by which the younger Theodosius, in the year 438, 
aboliBbed this tenure, may he found among the NoveBm of that 
emperor at the end of the Theodosian Code, tom. vl nov. 12. M* de 
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But these encouragements ana obligations soon became super 
fluous, and were gradually abolished. 'W herever the seat of 
government is lixed, a considerable pai-t of the public revenue 
will be expended by the prince himself, by his ministers, by 
the officers of justice, and by the domestics of the palace. 
The most wealthy of the provincials will be attractcil by the 
powerful motives of interest and duty, of amusement and 
curiosity. A third and more numerous class of inhabitants 
will insensibly be formed, of servants, of’ artificei’s, and of 
nierehawts, who derive their subsistence from their own labor, 
and from the wants or luxury of the superior ranks. In lesu 
than a century, Constantinople disputed with Rome itself the 
preeminence of riches and numbers. New piles of buildings, 
crowded together with too little regard to health or convenience, 
scarcely allowed, the intervals of narrow sfreets for the per 
petual throng of men, of horses, and of carriages. The 
allotted spjwe of ground was insufficient to contain the increas- 
ing people ; and the additional foundations, which, on either 
side, were advanced into the sea, might alone have composed 
a very considerable city.*’^ 

The frequent and regular distributions of wine and oil, of 
corn or bread, of money or pro\isions, had almost exempted 
the poorest citizens of Rome from the necessity of labor. The 
magnilicence of the first Cmsars was in some measure imi« 
bited by the founder of Cou'^tantinople : but his liberality, 

Tillemont {HjKt. des Euipereurs, torn, iv, p. 371) has evidently mis' 
taken the nature of these estates. With a grant from the Imperial 
demesnes, the same con(iition was accepted as a hivor, which would 
|ustlv hiive been deemed a hardship, if it had been imposed upon 
private property. 

I'he pa'ssages of Zosimiis, of Eimapius, of Sozomen, and of 
Agathias, wdiich relate to the increase of buildings and inhabitants at 
tfonstautinuple, are collected and connected by ClylUus de Byzant, I 
t c. 3. SidoniuH ApoUinaris (in Panegyr. Aiithem. 66, p. 279, edit 
Hirnuaid) describes the moles that were pnsiied forwards into the sea. 
they consisted of the famous Puzzolan sand, which hardens in t3i« 
water. 

Sozomen, 1. it c. 3. Philostorg. I. it. c. 9. Oodin. Antjquitat 
Const p. 8, It appears by Socrates, 1. ii. c. 13, that the daily allow- 
ance of'the city consisted of eight myriads of aeimv^ which we may 
either translate, with V alcs?ius, by the words rnodii of corn, or consider 
as expres*4ve of the number of loaves of bread,^ 

^ At Itome the poorer ddKena who received these gratoitiea were in* 
mjribed in a register ; they bad only a persona^ right, Caiistaiitiiio atlachetj 
the right to the houses in his now capital, to engage the lower elapses of 
the to build their houses wdth expedition. Codex Thcrodos 1. xiv 

-ii. ; 
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howe rer it migBt excite tbe applause of tie people, bas m 
eurred the censure of posteritj. A nation of legislators and 
coiujaerors might assert their claim to the harvests of Africa, 
v^hich had been purchased with their blood; and it was art- 
fully contrived hy Augustus, that, in tbe enjoyment of plenty, 
tile itogians should lose the memory of freedom. But the 
prodigality of Constantine could not be excused by any con- 
ideration either of public or private interest ; and the animal 
libute of corn imposed xipon Egypt for the benefit of his new 
capital, was applied to feed a lazy and insolent populace, at 
the expense of the husbandmen of an industrious province.®* 
Some other regulations of this emperor are less liable to blame, 
hut they are less deserving of notice. lie divided Constan- 
tinople into fourteen I'egions or quarters/® dignified the public 
ctiuncil with the* aj^pellation of senate,®^ communicated tc 

See Ood. Theodos. 1. xiii. and xiv., and Ood. Justinian. Edict xii, 
torn, ii. p. 648, edit. Genev. See the beautiful complaint of Rome iii 
the poem of Ciaudian de Bell Giidonico, ver. 46 — 64. 

Cum Bubiit par Roma mihi, fiivisaUue smasit 
il3quult*s aurora to^aa ; iEgyptia rura 
In partem ces.sere novam. 

The regions of Constantinople are mentioned in the code of 
Jusliman, and particularly described in the Kotitia of the^ younger 
Theodosius ; but as the four hist of them are not included within the 
wail of Constantine, it may be doubted whether this division of the 
city should be referred to tbe founder, 

Senatum constituit sectindi ordinis; Olaros vocavit. Anonym 
I^ale.'ian. p. 715. I'lie senators of old Rome were styled Clarissimi 
Sec a curious note of Valesius ad Ammkn, Marcellin. xxii, U. Front 
the elevenili epistle of Julian, it should seem that the place of seuatoi 
was corisidored as a burden, rathcir than as an honor > but the Abbe 
dc la Bhilerie (Vie de Jovien, tom, il p. 871) has shown that this 
epistle could not relate to Constantinople, Might we not read, instead 
of the celebrated name of Bv^uprioiSf the obscure but more probable 
w<>rd fiitTav9))%fn^ ? Bisantlie or Rlunduetiis, now lihoJosto, was a small 
maritime city of Thrace. See Stephan. Byz. de ITrbibus, p. S25, and 
Cellar. Geogiaph. tom. i p. 849. 

* This was also at the oxpeuse of Rome. The emperor ordered that the 
fleet of A'exandna should transport to Constantinople the grain of Egypt 
which it carried before to Rome: this grain supplied Rome daring maif 
nonths of the year. Ciaudian has descHbed with force the famine ccoi* 
Hioued fey tiiis meiisure ; — 

UsBC nobis, hcec ante dabas j nunc pabula tantum 
Rfmia precur *, tui»f‘rere tua>, pater oplime, gentis s 
Extremam defendt famem. 

Claud, de Beil. Cildou, t. 34u 

it was scarcely this measure. Giido had cut off the African as weU astliift 
Egyptian »upp!iefl.“~-M. 
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the citizens the piivileges of Italy,®® and bestowed on i!i« 
Tising city Ibe title of Colony, the fivst and most fiwoTedl 
daughter of ancient Eum<3, Tlio venerable parent still main 
tainv.d the legal and acknowledged .sitpremacy, which w’as due 
io aer age, her dignity, and to the remembrance of her former 
greatnt-sH.®® 

As Oonshintine urged the progress of tlie work with the 
impatience of a lover, the walls, the porticos, and the prin- 
cipal edifices were completed in a few 3 ^oars, or, according to 
another account, in a few months but this extraordinary 
diligence should excite the less admiration, since many of 
the^ buildings ^vere finislied in so hasty and imperfect a man- 
ner, that under th{3 succeeding reign, they were ])reserved 
with difficulty from impending ruin.®® But while they dis- 

Cod. Thcodos. 1. xiv. 13. The commentary of Godefroy (torn. v. 
p. 220) is long, but perplexed ; nor indeed is it easy to ascertain in 
wliat the Jus Italiciiin could consist, after the freedom of the city had 
been ctrmmunicutod to the whole empire.*^ 

Julian (Orat. p, 8) celebrates Constantinople as not less supe- • 
rior to all other cities than she was inferior to Home itself. His 
learned commentator (Spanheim, p. '75, 76) justifies this language by 
sevexal parallel ^md contem^^orary instances. Zoshims, as well as 
Socrates and Sozomen, flourished after the division of the empire 
between the two sons of Tlieodosius, which established a perfect 
equality b(^twcen the old and the new capital 

Oodiniis (Antiquitat. p. 8) aflirras, that the foundations of Con- 
stantinople were laid in the year of the world 5837, (A. B, 829.) on 
the 26th of September, and that the city was dedicated the lltli of 
May, 5838, (A. D. 330.) He connects those dates with several char- 
acteristic epochs, but they contradict each other ; the authority of 
Cmlinus is t)f little weight, and the space which he assigns must appear 
insufficieut. The term of ten years is given us by Julian, (Orat. i 
p. 8 ;) and Spanheim labors to establish the truth of it, (p. 69^ — 75,) by 
the help of two passages from Themistius, (Orat, iv. p. 58,) and of 
Philostorgius, (I ii. c. 9,) which form a period from the year 324 to th# 
year 334. Modern critics are divided concerning this point of chro 
nologv and their different sentiments are very accurately described 
Tillemont, Hist, des Hmperenrs, tom. iv. p. 619 — 625. 

Themistius. Orat. iii. p. 47. Zosiin. 1. ii. p. 108. Constantine hini- 
Rilf, in one of his laws, (God. Theod. 1. xv, tit. i,,) betrays his im* 
patience. 

** ♦‘This right, (the Jus Italiciim,) which by most writers is referred with* 
oat jhundation to tho personul condition of Ihe citizens, properly related tc 
the city as a whole, and contained two pans. First, the Roman or quirita- 
fian property in the soil, (cominerciuui,) and its capability of manclpatioa, 
usiKiaption, and vindication ; moreover, as an inseparable consequence of 
this, exemption fi'om land-tax. Thtm, secondly, a free constitation in 
the Italian form, with Buimvirs, Uniaquenualea., and ;^diles, and 
na^cialjl- with Jurisdiction.” Savigny, Gesclnchte dos Eom. Eechta h % 
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pla} ed tlic vigor and fresliness of youth, the founder prepared 
to celebrate the dedication of Ms city.®® The games and 
largesses which crowned the pomp of this memorable festival 
may easily be supposed ; but there is one circumstance of a 
more singular and permanent nature, wdiich ought not entirely 
to be overlooked. As often as the birthday of the city 
returned, the statute of Gonstantinej framed by his order, of 
gilt wood, and bearing in his right hand a small image of the 
genius of the place, was erected on a triumphal car. The 
guards, carrying white tapers, and clothed in their richest 
lipparel, accompanied the solemn procession as it moved 
through the Hippodrome. When it wiis opposite to the throne 
of the reigning emperor, he rose from his seat, and with grate- 
ful reverence adored the memory of his predecessor.*^ At 
the festival of the dedication, an edict, engraved on a column 
of marble, bestowed the title of Second or New Home on the 
city of Constantine.*® But the name of Constantinople*® hae 
prevailed over that honorable epithet ; and after the revolutior, 
of fourteen centuries, still perpetuates the fame of its author.’* 
The foundation of a new capital is naturally connected with 
the establishment of a new form of civil and military admin- 
istration. The distinct view of the complicated system of 


Cedrenus and Zonaras, faithful to the mode of superstition which 
prevailed in tlieir own times, assure us that Constantinople was con 
eecrated to the virgin Mother of God. 

The earliest and most complete account of this extraordinary 
ceremony may be found in the Alexandrian Chronicle, p. 285, Tille* 
mont, and the other friends of Constantine, who are otiended with the 
air of Paganism which seems unworthy of a Christian prince, had a 
right to cemsider it as doubtful, but they were not authorized to omit 
the mention of it. 

Sozomen, 1. h. c. 2. Ducange C. P. 1. i. c. 6, Velut ipsius Romaj 
^hiam, is the expression of Augustin, de Oivitat Dei, 1. v. c, 25. 

®''* Eutropius, 1. X, c. 8. Julian. Oral I p. 8. Ducange G. P. 1. i 
n. 5. The name of Constantinople is extant on the medals of Oou- 
^tantine. 

The lively Fontenelle (Dialogues des Morts, xii.) affects to deride 
the vanity of human ambition, and seems to triumph in the disappoint- 
ineni ff Constantine, w'hose immortal name is now lost in the vulgar 
appellation of Istarnbol, a Turkish corruption of rnv miKiv* Yet tlie 
original name is still preserved, 1. By the nations of Eurf»pe. 2, By 
die modern Greeks. 8. By the Arabs, whose waitings are diffused 
over the wide extetit of their conquests in Asia and Africa, See 
D'Herbelot, Bibliotbeque Orientalc, p. 2'i5, 4. By the more learned 
!’nrks, and by the emperor himself in his public mandates . Oantemir'e 
Bmtory of the Olhman Empire, p. 51. 
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policy, introduced by Diocletian, improved by Constantine, 
and completed by his immediate successors, may not only 
amuse the fancy by the singular picture of a great empire, 
but will tend tt> illustratca the secret and internal causGvS of its 
rapid decay. In the pursuit (^f any remarkable institution, we 
may be frequently led into the more early or the more recent 
times of tlie Koraan history; but the proper limits of this 
inquiry will be included within a period of about one hundred 
and thirty, years, from the accession of Constantine to the 
publication of the Theodosian code from wliich, as well as 
from the of the East and West,’® we derive the 

most copious and authentic information of the state of the 
empire. Diis variety of objects will suspend, for some time; 
the course of the narrative ; but the interruption will be cen- 
sured only by those readers who are iovsensible to the impor- 
tance of laws and manners, while they peruse, with eager 
curiosity, the transient intriguewS of a court, or the accidental 
event of a battle. 

The manly pride of the Romans, content with substantial 
power, Imd left to the vanity of the East the forms and cere- 
monies of ostentatious greatness.’® But when they lost even 
the semblance of those virtues which were derived from their 
ancient freedom, the simplicity of Roman manners was insen- 
sibly corrupted by the stately affectation of the courts of Asia. 


The I heodosian code was promulgated A. B. 438, See the Pro- 
legomena of Oodefroy, c. i. p, 185. 

Pancirolns, in his elaborate Commentary, assigns to the ISTotitia & 
date almost similar to that of the Theodosian Code ; but his proofs, 
or rather conjectures, are extremely ftjeble, I should be rather in- 
clined to place this xiseful work between the final divi^ion of the 
empire (A. B. 395) and the Huccessful invasion of Gaul by the bar- 
barians* (A. D. 407,} Bee Histoire des Anciens l^euples de TB^urope, 
toin, vil p. 4(}. 

Scilicet externa? snperbiie sueto.non inerat notitia nostri, (perhaps 
Hoatne ;) apud tinos vis lra])eru valet, inania trausrmttuntur. I’acil 
Annul xv. 31. The gradation from the style of freedom and sim- 
plicity, to that of form and servitude, may be traced in the Epistles of 
Cicero, of ITiny, and of Symmaclius. 


^ Tiie Hotitia Bignitatnni Imperii is a description of all the oflSces in 
the court and the state, of the legions, ^cc. It resembles our court alma- 
{Hed Books,) w'itli this single diiference, that oar almanacs name 
the pcu'soiiH in oitiec, the Kotitia only the offices. It is of the time of the 
emperor TheiKlosias IL, that is to say, of the fifth century* when the em- 
pire was divided into the Eastern and Western. It is prcmable tliat it was 
not made ibr the first time, and that descriptions of die same kind existed! 
before. — G. 
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The distinctluns of personal meiit and influence, so conspictt- 
ous in a republic, so feeble and obscure under a monarchy , 
were abolished by the despotism of the emperors'; who substi- 
tuted in their room a severe subordination of rank and office 
frcm the titled slaves who were seated on the steps of the 
throne, to the meanest instruments of arbitrary power. Thi& 
multitude of abject dependants was interested in the support 
of the actual government from the dread of a revolution, 
wliich might at once confound their hopes and intercept the 
reward of their services. In this divine hierarchy (tor such 
it is frequently styled) every rank was marked with the most 
scrupulous exactness, and its dignity wjis displayed in a va- 
riety of trifling and solemn ceremonies, which it was a study 
to learn, and sacrilege to neglect.’'* The purity of the Latin 
language was debased, by aclopting, in the intercourse of 
pi'ide and flattery, a profusion of epithets, which Tully would 
scarcely have understood, and which Augustus would have 
rejected with indignation. Tiie principal officers of the empire 
were saluted, even by the sovereign himstdf, with the deceitful 
titles of your Since^^ity^ your Gravjfi/, yoiir JSxcellmcy^ your 
your siihlime and wo%d<Tful Magnitude^ your Him- 
trious and magnificent The codicils or patents 

of their office were curiously emblazoned with such emblems 
as were best adapted to explain its nature and high dignity ; 
the linage or portrait of the reigning emperors ; a triumphal 
car ; the book of mandates placed on a table, covered with a 
rich carpet, and illuminated by four tapers; the allegorical 
flgures of the provinces which they governed ; or the appella- 
tions and standards of the troops whom they commanded 
Some of th(‘se official ensigns were really exhibited in theii 
hall of audience ; others preceded their pompous march when- 


*’’* The eniperor Gratiaii, after confirming a law of precedency pnlf 
lislied by Valentinian, the father of hia Dimnitg^ thus continues*, 
Siquis igitur hidebitura sihi locum usurpaverit, nulla se ignoratioriit 
defendat ; sitque plane mcrllegii reus, qui dlvina pnecepta neglexerit. 
Cod. lljcod. I vi, tit v. leg 2. 

Oonyult the Motitia Dignitaimn at the end of the Tlieodosian 
€f>de, tom. vl p. 316.'^ 


Constantin, qui remplaqa le prrand Patriciat par one noWesse tiir4e, el 
qni ohangest avec d'antres institutions la nature do la soeiot^ Latluv^ fi-»t lu 
V Irritable tundateur de la royaute moderne, dans oe eju’ene conserva <le BU»» 
inaia, Chateaubriand, Btud, Histor, Preface, i. 151. Mapso, (beben cW 
#ct{isi||ns dea Groaaen,) p 153, ifec,, has jdven a lucid view of the digs^tw® 
«a*d duties of the ofiiceri in the Imperial wan.— M. 
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ever they appeared in public ; and every circimistanc-^ of theif 
demeanor, cheir dress, their ornaments, and their train, wa^ 
calculated to inspire a deep reverence for the representatives 
of supreme majesty. By a philosophic observer, the system 
of the Eomaii government might have been mistaken for a 
splendid theatre, filled with players of every character and 
h gree, who repeated the language, and imitated the passim, ms, 
gf their origirmi model.’® 

All the magistrates of sufficient importance to find a place 
in the general state of the cm})ire, were accurately divided 
into three classes. 1, The lUustrmis. 2. The SpecHhiles, 
01 RespectaUe, And, 3. The Qlarimirni ; whom we may 
translate by the word Homrahle. In the times of Roman 
simplicity, the last-mentioned e}>itbet was used only as a vague 
exjU'ession of deference, till it. became at length the peculiar 
and appropriated title of all who were members of the ren- 
ate,” and consequently of all who, from that venerable body, 
were selected to govern the provinces. The vanity of those 
who, from their rank and office, might claim a superioi 
<fistinct.ion above the rest of the senatorial order, was long 
afterwards indulged with the new appellation of Mespectahk . 
but the title of Mlmtnom was always reserved to some emi- 
nent personages who were obeyed or reverenced by the two 
subordinate classes. It was communicated only, I. To the 
consuls and patricians ; IL To the Prmtorian praefocts, with 
the pricfects of Rome and Constantinople ; III. To the mas- 
t<*rs-general of the cavalry and the infantry ; and IV, To the 
seven ministers of the palace, who exercised their scr creel 
functions about the person of the emperor.’® Among those 
illustrious magistrates who were est<^emed coordinate with 
each other, the seniority of appointment gave place to tU^’ 
union of dignities.’® By the expedient of honorary codieiK 
the emperors, wRo were fond of multiplying their favors, might 


Pancirolim ad ISTotitiam utriosqiie Imperii, p. 89. But his px- 
plauatiom are obscure, and he not sufficiently distmguiKli 
painted emblems from the otfective ensigns of otFiee. 

Jn the l^andects, wdiich may be referred to the reigns of th« 
Autoiilnes, Clarimmus ii^ the ordinary and legal title of a seasitor. 

Pancirol p. 12 — 17. I have liot taken any notice of the twe 
Inferior ranks, Pfcfictissimus and Af/rcpiits, which wore given to many 
l“ierHons who were not raised to the .senah^rial dignity. 

Cod. Theodos, I vi. fit. vl The rules of precedency are ascer 
fcained whh the most miimtc accuracy by the emperors, and 
with equal prolixity by their leanied mterpreter' 
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‘ordetilues gratify the vanity j though not the ambition, of 
inT>atienfc courtiers.^® 

1. As long as the Roman consuls wore the first magistrate*? 
of a free state, tliey derived their right to power from the 
choice of the people. As long UvS the emperors condescended 
to disguise the servitude which they imposed, the consuls were 
lifcill elected by the real or apparent suffrage of the senate. 
From the reign of Iliocletian, oven these vestiges of liberty 
were abolished, and the successful candidates who were 
invested with the annual honors of the consulship, affected to 
deplore the humiliating condition of their predecessors. The 
Scipios and the Catos had been reduced to solicit tlie votes of 
plebeians, to pass through the tedious and expensive forms of 
a papular election, and to expose their dignity to the shame of 
a public refusal ; while tlieir own happier fate had reserved 
them for an age and government In which the rewards of 
virtue were assigned by the unerring wisdom of a gracious 
sovereign,®* In the epistles which the emperor addressed to 
the two consuls elect, it w^as declared, that they were created 
by his sole authority/^ Their names and portraits, engraved 
on gilt tables of ivory, were dispersed over the empire as 
presents to tlie provinces, the cities, the magistrates, the 
senate, and the people.®® Their solemn inauguration was 
performed at the place of the Imperial residence; and dur- 
ing a period of one hundred and twenty years, Rome was 
constantly deprived of the presence of her ancient magvs- 
trates,®* 


Cod. ^lleodo3, 1. vi. tit. xxii ” 

Ausoiiius (in Gratianim Actione) basely expatiates on this unworthy 
topic, "which is managed by Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi. [x.] 16, 19) 
with somewhat more freedom and ingenuity. 

Gmn de Consulibiis in annum creatulis, solus mecum volutarem 
. ... to Oonsulem et designavi, et declaravi, et* jiriorem nuncupavi ; 
are some of the expressions employed by the emperor Gratian to hia 
jireceptor, tlie poet Ausoniua. 

•• Immanesque .... dentes 

Qiii secti ferro in tabulas anroque micantea, 

Inscripti rutilom cadato Gonsule nomen 
Per proceres et vulgus eant. 

Claud, in ii. Cons. Stilichon. 456. 

Monifancon has represented some of these tablets or <iyptiehs’ sei 
Bupplemeri a TAntiquitc expiiquee, tom. iii. p. 220.,^ 

** Gonsule laetatur post plurima aeculo vino 

Palhintcus itpex : waoscunt rostra curul«» 
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Oa tliG morning of the first of Janaarj. the consuls 
assumed the ensigns of their dignity. Their dress was a 
robe of purple, embrohlered in silk and gold, and som- times 
ornamented with costly gems.*®’ On this solemn occasion 
they were attended by the most eminent officem of tlie state 
and army, in the habit of senators; and the useless fascua, 
armed with the once formidable axes, were borne t^fore 
them by the lictors.*’* The procession moved from the pah 
ace**^ to the Forum or principal square of the city; where 
tlw consuls ascended their tribunal, and seated themselves in 
the curulo cliairs, which were framed after the fashion of 
ancient times. They immediately exercised an act of juriS’- 
dictioii, by the manumission of a slave, who was brought 
biifore them for that purpose ; and the ceremony was intended 
to represent the celebrated action of the elder Brutus, the 
author of liberty and of the consiilsbip, when he admittec 
among his fellow-citizens the faithful Vindex, who had re 
vealed the conspiracy of the Tarquins.®® The public festival 


Auditas quondam proavis : desuetaque cingit 
Rogius auratis Fora fascilms Ulpia lictor. 

Claud, in vl Cons. Honor ii, 84S. 

From the reign of Cams to the sixth consulship of Honoi iua, there 
was an interval of one hundred and twenty years, during which the 
emperors were always absent, from Rome on the first day c f January, 
Seo the Chroiiologie de Tillemonte, tom. hi. iv. and v. 

8ee Claudian in Cons. Prob. et Olybrh, 1*78, <lrc. ; and in iv. Cons, 
Honorii, 585, &.c, ; though in the latter it is not easy to separate the 
ornaments of tlie emperor from those of the consul, Ausonius re- 
ceived from the liberality of Gratian a vestis palmata, or rt»be of state, 
in which the figure of the emperor Constantius was embroidered, 
Cernis et armorum procures legumque potentes : 

Patricios snmunt habitus ; et more Gabmo 
Discolor incedit legio, positisque parurapei* 

Bellorum aignis, sequitur vexilla QuirinL 
Lictori cedunt aquilm, ridetque togatus 
Miles, et in mediis effulget curia castris. 

Claud, in iv. Cons. Honorii, 5. 

•‘Strictasque procul radiare secures. 

In Cons. Prob. 2S?0 

*’ See Talesiu.s ad Ainmian. Mareellin. I xxil c. *7. 

Auspice rnox laeto sonuit damore tribunal ; 

Te faatos ineunte quater ; solemnia iudit 
Onnna libertas ; dedijctum Vindice morem 
Bex servat, famuliisque jugo laxatus herilt 
Diwatur, et grate rer&eafc secnrioi* iciu. 

Claui in iv C^ns. Honorii, €11 
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was coriinucd during several days in all the principal dries ? 
in Rome, from custom; in Constantinople, from imitation* 
in Carthage, Antioch, and Alexandria, from the love of pleas- 
ure, aiid the superfluity of wealth.®** In the two capitals of the 
empire the annual games of the theatre, the circus, and the 
amphitheatre,^® cost four thousand pounds of gold, (about) one 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling: and if so heavy 
an expense surpassed the faculties or the inclinations of the 
nagisiratcs themselves, the sum was supplied from the Impe- 
rial treasury As soon as the consuls had discharged these 
customary duties, they were at liberty to retire into the shade 
of private life, and to enjoy, during the remainder of the year, 
the undisturbed coutemplatioii of their own greatness. They 
no longer presided in the national councils ; they no longer 
executed the resolutions of peace or war. I’heir abilities 
(unless they were employed in more eflective offices) were of 
uttle moment ; and their names served only as the legal date 
of the year in which they had tilled the chair of Marius and 
of Cicero, Yet it was still felt and acknowledged, in the last 
period of Roman servitude, that this empty name might be 
compared, and even preferred, to the possession of substantitd 
power. The title of consul was still the most splendid object 
of ambition, the noblest reward of virtue and loyalty. The 
emperors' themselves, who disdained the faint shadow of t'ne 
republic, were conscious that they acquired an additional spleti' 
dor and majesty as often as they assumed the annual honors of 
the consular dignity.®® 

The proudest and most perfect separation which can be 
found in any age or country, between the nobles and the 

Celebrant quidera solemneg istos dies omnes nbiqne nrbes quas sub 
legibus agunt ; et lloma de more, et Constantinopolis <le imitatioiie, et 
Antiocbia pro luxu, et discracta Carthago, et domus fluinims Alexan 
dria, sed Troviri Priucipis bencficio. Ausoniiis in Grat. Actiune. 

Olandian (in Cons, Mali. Theodori, ‘279 — SSI) describes, in a lively 
and fanciful manner, the various games of the circus, the theatre, and 
the amphitheatre, exhibited by the new consul The sanguinary com 
hats of gladiators had already been prohibited. 

Procopius in Hist. Arcana, c. 26. 

In Consnlatu honos sine labore siiscipitur. (Mamertin. in Pati' 
egyr. Yet. xi. [x.] 2.) This exalted idea of the consulship is bor- 
rowed from an oration (hi, p. 107) pronounced by Julian in the servile 
court of Constantiu^ Bee the Abbe de la Bleterie, (Memoirtis de 
i^Academie, tom. xxtv. p, 289,) who delights to pursue, the vestigea 
of the old constitution, and who sometimes finds them in his coplotijf 
toy 
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|>eople, is perhaps that of the Patricians anc the PlebAians, 
as it was establislied in the first age of the Roman republic* 
Wealth and honors, the offices of the state, and the ceremo- 
nies of religion, were almost oxclnsively possessed by the 
former* who, preserving the purity of their blood with the 
most insulting jealousy,®^ hold their clients in a condition of 
specious vassalage. But tliose distinctions, so incompatiyo 
jritli the spirit of a free people, were removed, after a long 
truggic, by the persevering efforts of the Tribunes. The 
niosi active ajul successful of the Plebeians aeciimukted 
wi-aith, aspired to lionors, deserved triumphs, contracted alli- 
ances, and, after some generations, assumed the pride of an- 
cient liobility,®^ The Patrician families, on the other hand, 
whose original number was never recruited till the end of the 
commonwealth, either failed in the ordinary course of nature, 
or were extinguished in so many foreign and domestic wars, 
or, through a want of merit or fortune, insensibly mingled with 
the, mass of the people.®^ Very tew remained who could de- 
rive their pure and genuine origin from the infancy of the city, 
or even from that of the republic, when Oicsar and Augustus, 
Claudius and Vespasian, created from the body of the senate 
a cotnpetent number of new Patrician families, in the hope of 
perpetuating an order, which was still considered as honorable 
and sacred.®® But these artificial supplies (in which the reign- 

Intermarriages between the Patricians and Plebeians were prohib- 
ited by the laws of the XII Tables ; and the tiniform operations of 
human nature may attest that the custom survived the law. See in 
Livy (iv. 1 — 6) the pride of family urged by the consul, and the rights 
of inankind asserted by the tribune Oanuleius. 

See the animated picture drawn by Sallust, in the dugurthine 
war, of the pride of the lujbles, and even of the virtuous Metelius, w^ho 
was unable to brook the idea timt the honor of the consulship should 
be bestowed on the obscure merit of his lieutenant Marius, (c. 64.) 
TiVo hundred years before, the race of the MeielU themselves were 
confounded among the Plebeians of Rome ; and from the etymology 
of their name of Vcecilma, there is reason to believe that those haughty 
nobies derived their origin from a sutler. 

In the year of Rome 800. very few remained, not only of the old 
Patririan families, but even of those wliieli had been created by Csesar 
ftiul Augustus, (Tacit Anna!, xi. 25.) Tho family of Bcaurus (a 
branch of the Patrician iEmilii) was degraded so low that his father, 
who cxerrised the trade of a charcoal merchant left him only ten 
&hives, and somewhat less than three hundred pounds sterling. (Yale- 
fits Maximus, 1. iv.c. 4, n. 11. Aurel. Victor in Smuro.) The family 
was saved from oblivion by the merit of tlufc son. 

** Tacit. Annal xi. 25. Dion Gassius, I iii p. 60$. The virtrtj« 
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mg lioDse was always iueluded) were rapidly swept away by the 
rage of tyraiiTjt, by frequent revolutions, by the change of man- 
aei^Sj and by the intermixture of nations.®’ Little more was 
left when Constantine ascended the throne, than a vague and 
imperfect tradition, that the Patricians had once been th(3 first 
of the Koinans. To form a body of nobles, whose inflienee 
may restrain, while it secures the authority of the monarch, 
would have been very inconsistent with the character ami pol- 
icy of Constantine; but had he seriously entertained such a 
design, it niight have exceeded the measure of his power to 
ratify, by an arbitrary edict, an institution which must expect 
the sanction of time and of opinion. He revived, indeed, the 
title of Patricians, but he revived it as a personal, not as an 
hereditary distinction. They yielded only to the transient 
superiority of the annual consuls ; but they enjoyed the pre- 
eminence over all the great officers of state, with the most 
familiar access to the person of the prince. This Jionorable 
rank was bestowed on them for life ; and as they were usually 
favorites, and ministers who had grown old in the Imperial court, 
the true etymology of the word was perverted by ignorance 
and flattery ; and the Patricians of Constantine were reverenced 
as the adopted Fathen of the emperor and the republic.®^ 

IL The fortunes of the Praetorian prsefects were essentially 
different from those of the consuls and Patricians. Tiie latter 
saw their ancient greatness evaporate in a vain title. The for* 
mer, rising by degrees from the most humble condition, were 
invested with the civil and military administration of the 
Roman world. From the reign of Severus to that of Diocle- 
tian, the guards and the palace, the laws and the finances, the 
armies and the provinces, were intrusted to their superintend- 
ing care; and, like the Viziers of the East, they held with one 
hand the seal, and with the other the standard, of the emjjire. 
The ambition of the prsefeets, always formidable, and some- 

of Agricola, who was created a Patricuiu by the emperor Vespasian* 
reflectetl honor on that ancient order ; but his ancestors had not any 
claim beyond an Equestrian nobility. 

This failm’e would have been almost impossible if it were true, as 
Casaubou compels Aurelius Victor to affirm {ad Biieton. in Oajsar 
% 24 Bee Hist. August, p, 203, and Casaubou Ctmiment,, p. 220) that 
Vespasian created at once a thousand Patrician families. But this 
extravagant number is too much even for the whole Senatorial order 
rtiiess we should include all the Roman knights who were distinguished 
by the permission of wearing the laticlave, 

” ^simus, 1. il p. 118 ; and Godefroy ad Old Theodos I vi tR ri 
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^i»es fetal to the masters whom they served, was stipported 
oy tlie strength of the Pretoria n bamls ; but after those 
hkuglity troops had been weakened by Diocletian, and dnally 
Bappressed by Constantine, the prsetlicts, who survived their 
fall, were reduced without difficulty to the station of useful 
'^nd obedient ministers. When they were no longer res])onsi- 
ole tor the safety of the emperor’s person, they resigned the 
jurisdiction which they had hitherto claimed and exercised 
over all the dcpartmeute of the palace. They were deprived 
by Oonstaiitine of all military command, as soon tts they ha<l 
ceased to lead into the Held, under their immediate ordei’s, the 
flower of the Roman troops ; and at length, by a singular 
revolution, the captains of the guards were transformed into 
the civil magistrates of the provinces. According to the plan 
of government instituted by Diocletian, the four princes had 
each their Prse torian prmfect; and after the monarchy was 
once more united in the person of Constantine, he still con- 
tinued to create the same number of fouk pRiEFUcTS, and 
intrusted to their cai*e the same provinces which they already 
administered. 1, The praefect of the East stretched Ms am- 
ple jurlsiliction into the three parts of the globe which were 
subject to the Romans, from the cataracts of the Nile to the 
banks of the Phasis, and from the mountains of Thrace to the 
frontiers of Persia. 2. The important provinces of Pannonia, 
Dacia, Macedonia, and Greece, once acknowledged the author- 
ity of the praefect of Illyricum. 3. The power of the praefect 
of Italy was not confined to the country from 'whence he 
derived his title ; it extended over the additional territory of 
Rhsetia as far as the banks of the Danube, over the dependent 
islands of the Mediterranean, and over that part of the continent 
of Africa which lies between the confines of Cyrene and those 
of Tingitania. 4. The praefect of the Gauls comprehended 
tinder that plural denomination the kindred provinces of Britain 
and Spain, and lilc. authority vras obeyed from the wall of 
Antoninus to the foot of Mount Atlas,®* 

After the Prsetonan prasfeefe had been dismissed from all 
military command, the civil functions which they were 
ordained to exercise over so many subject nations, were 

** Zosimns, 1. ii. p, 109, 110. If we had not f jrtunately pospeBBsd 
tins satisfactory account of the division of the power and provinces of 
Uw Prastorian prcefocts, wc should frecpiently have been perplex*»d 
amidst the copious details of the Code, and tlie c’ueumatantial minme 
neesf of the Notitia. 
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adequate to tlie ambition and abilities of the moat consummate 
ministers, lo tlieir wisdom was committed the supreme ad- 
ministration of justice and of the finances, the two objeeist 
which, in a state* of peace, comprehend almost all the respec* 
tiva duties of the sovereign and of the people ; of the former, 
to protect the citizens who are obedient to the laws ; of the 
latter, to contribute the share of their property Avhicli is 
required tor the expenses of the state. The coin, tlie high* 
ways, the posts, the granaries, the manufactures, wliatever 
could interest the public prosperity, was moderated by the 
authority of the Prietorian prefects. As the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the Imperial majesty, they were empowered to 
explain, to enforce, and on some occasions to modify, the 
general edicts by their discretionary proclamations. Tliey 
watched over the'conduct of the provincial governor, removed 
the negligent, and inflicted punishments on the guilty. From 
all the inferior jurisdictions, an appeal in every matter of 
importance, either civil or criminal, might be brought befora 
the tribunal of the prsetect ; but his sentence was final and 
absolute ; and the emperors themselves refused to admit any 
complaints against the judgment or the integrity of a magis- 
trate whom they honored with such tinbounded confidence.*®*' 
His appointments were suitable to his dignity ; *“ and if ava- 
rice was his ruling passion, he enjoyed frequent opportunitiesi 
of collecting a rich harvest of fees, of presents, and of per- 
quisites. Though the emperors no longer dreaded the ambition 
of their prsefects, they were attentive to counterbalance the 
power of this great oflice by the uncertainty and shortness of 
its duration,*®'** 


See a law of Constantine himself. A priefectis autem prsatorio 
provocare, non sinitnus. Cod. Justinian. 1. vii. tit. Ixii. leg. 19. Cha- 
risius, a lawyer of the time of Oonstanthe, (Hejnec. Hist. Juris 
liomani, p 349r) who admits this law -as a fundamental piincipie of 
jurisprudence, compares the Prietorian prsefects to the masters of th# 
i.orse of the ancient dictators. Pandect. 1 1 . tit. xi. 

When Justinian, in the exhausted condition of the empire, in 
stituted a Prietorkn prefect for Africa, he .allowed him a salary of 
one hundred pounds of gold. Cod. Justinian. I i. tit. xxvii. leg. i. 

For this, and the other dignities of the empire, it may he suf- 
ficient to refer to the ample commentaries of Pancirolus and Gode- 
froy, who have diligently collected and accurately digested in their 
proper order afi the legal and historical materials. From tliose au- 
ihora, Dr. Howell (History of the World, yol- ii. p. 24 — 'll) ha* 
d©«hiced a very distinct abridgment of the state of the Homan empire, 
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From their superior iaiportmuce and dignity, Eome and 
Constantinople were alone excepted from the jurisdiction of 
the Prceturian prefects. The immense size of the city, and 
the experiencti of tlie tardy, ineffectual operation of the laws, 
had furnished the policy of Augustus with a specious pretence 
for introducing a new magistrate, who alone could restrain a 
servile and turbulent populace by the strong arm of arbitrary 
power,^®* Valerius Messalla was appointed the first prsefect 
of Home, that his reputation might couiiteuanee so invidious a 
measure; but, at the end of a few days, that aceoinplishecl 
citizen resigned his office, declaring, with a spirit worthy of 
the friend of Brutus, tliat he found himself incajjable of exer 
cising a power incompatible with public freedom,^®^ As the 
sense of liberty became less exquisite, the advantages of order 
were more clearly understood ; and the praefcct, wiio seemed 
to have been dasigned as a terror only to slaves and vagvatxts, 
was permitted to extend his civil and criminal jurisdiction over 
the equestrian and noble families of Horae. The praetors, an- 
nually created as the judges of law and equity, could not long 
dispute the possession of the Forum with a vigorous and per- 
manent magistrate, who was usually admitted into the con- 
Mence of the prince. Their courts were deserted, their 
number, which had once fluctuated between twelve and 
eighteen,*®® was gradually reduced to two or three, and their 
important functions were confined to the expensiv'^c obliga- 
tion of exhibiting games for the amusement of tlie people. 

Tacit Snab vl 11. Euafeb. in Chron. p. 155. Dion Cassius, in 
ibe oration of Maecenas, (1. Ivii. p, 675,) descrit^ 's the prerogatives of 
tlie prajfect of tiie city as they were established m his own time. 

The fame of Mesaalla has beeix scarcely equal to liis merit. In 
the earliest youth he was reeommendeil by Cfcero to the friendship of 
Brutus. He followed tlic standard of the renubhc till it w'as broken 
m the fields of Philippi ; he then accepted and deserved the favor of 
the most moderate of the conquerors ; and uniformly asserted hb free- 
dom and dignity in the court of Augustus. The tritmiph of Messalla 
wsis justified by the conquest of A(|uita!n, As an orator, he disputed 
the palm of eloquence with Cicero himself. Messalla ultivnted every 
muse, and was the patmn of every man of genius. Be spent his eve- 
mngs in pbiiosnpliie conversation with Horace assumed his place at 
table l>etween llelia and Tibullus ; and amused his leisure by encoura- 
ging tlie pietical talents of young Ovid. 

Incivilem esse potestatem contestans, says the translator of Eu- 
sebius. Tacitus expresses tlie same idea in other words ; quasi uemm 
!>xerceudi. 

, ^oe Xipsius, Excursus D. ad 1 lib. Tacit, Amml, 

Beineccii Element, Juris Oivihs se^shnd. ordinem Panded t(m 
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After tlie office of the Roman consuls had been clianged into 
a vain pageant, which was rarely displayed in the capital, the 
prjBfects assumed their vacant place in the senate, and were 
soon acknowledged as the ordinary presidents of that venerable 
assembly. They received appeals from the distance of one 
hundred miles ; and it wfis allowed as a principle of jurispru- 
dence, that all municipai authority was derived from them 
alone/*^® In the discharge of his laborious employment, the 
governor of Rome was fissisted by fifteen officers, some of 
whom had been originally his equals, or even his superiors* 
The principal departments were relative to the command of 
a mirnerous watcli, establislied as a safeguard against fires, 
robberies, and nocturnal disoi'ders ; the custody and distribution 
of the public allowance of corn and provisions ; the care of 
the port, of the aqueducts, of the common sewers, and of the 
navigation and bed of tb i Tyber ; the inspection of the mar- 
kets, the theatres, and of the private as well as public works. 
Their vigilance insured the three principal olijects of a regular 
police, safety, plenty, and cleanliness; and as a proof of the 
attention of government to preserve the splendor and orna- 
ments of the capital, a particular inspector was appointed fbi 
the statues ; the guai'diaii, as it were, of that inanimate people, 
which, according to the extravagant computation of an old 
writer, was scarcely inferior in number to the living inhabitants 
of Rome. Jbout tliirty years after the foundation of Con- 
stantinople, a similar magistrate was created in tiiat rising me- 
tropolis, tor the same uses and with the same powti’s. ^ per- 
fect equality wfis established between the dignity of the two 
municipal, and that of the/oidr Praetorian pncfects/®® 

Those who, in the imperial hierarchy, were distinguished by 

i. p. 70. See, likewise, Spanlieim dc Usu. JS'unuaiuatiim, Li>m, ii. dia 
serUit X. p, 119. In the year 450, Mareian piihlisliml a Ia,w, tliat, /Am 
citizens shtmld he annually orciiited Prjetors of Oonstantinopio by tlie 
choice of the senate, but with their own consent. Cod. Justinian li, i. 
tit. xxxix. leg. *2. 

Quidquid igitur intra iirbem admittitur, ad P. XT. videtnr perti- 
nere ; sed et siqiiid intra contesinium inilliariura, Ulpian in Pandect 
\ i, tit. xiii. n. 1. lie proceeds to enumerate the vaiious offices of the 
prasfect, who, in the code of Justinian, (1. i. tit xxxix. leg, J,) is declared 
to precede and command all city magistrates sine injurii ac detriments 
honoris alienl 

Besides our usual guides, we may observe that Felix Oantelorius 
has written a separate treatise, De Frajfecto Ur bis; and tbafc many 
curuHis details concerning the police of Rome and Constaatmople sm 
«jutained in the fourteenth ,I.)ook of the Theodosiati Oode* 
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the title of Eespeeiahle^ formed an intermediate claKS between 
the illustrious pnnfects, and the konomhle magistrates of the 
proviiu^s. In this class tlie proconsuls of Asia, Acliaia, and 
Africa, claimed a preeminence, which was yielded to the 
remembrance of their ancient dignity ; and the aj>peal from theii 
tribunal to that of the prajfects was alniost the ordy mark of 
tliA/ ileiJcndcnce.”*^ But the civil government of the empire 
was distributed into thirteen great bxooeses, each of which 
equalled the just measure of a powerful kingdom. The first 
of these dioceses was subject to the jurisdiction of the coicnt of 
the cast; and may convey some idea of the importmxce 
arid variety of his functions, by observing, that six liiuidred 
apparitors, who would be styled at present either secretaries, 
or clerks, or ushers, or messengers, were employed in his im- 
mediate office.”^ The place of Augustal prwfect of Egypt 
was no longer filled by a Roman knight ; but the name was 
retained ; and the extraordinary powers which the situation of 
the country, and the temper of the inhabitants, had once made 
indispensable, were still continued to the governor. The eleven 
remaining dioceses, of Asiana, I'^ontica, and Thrace; of Mace- 
donia, Dacia, and Paimonia, or Western Illyricum ; of Italy 
and Africa ; of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; were governed by 
twelve vicars or vice-prmfects^^^'* whose name siifiieiently ex- 
plains the nature and dependence of their office. It may be 
added, that the lieutenant-generals of the Roman armies, the 
military counts and dukes, who will be hereafter mentioned, 
were allowed the rank and title of Bespectahle* 

As the spirit of jealousy and ostentation prevailed in the 
councils of the emperors, they proceeded with anxious diligence 
to divide the substance and to multiply the titles of power. 
The vast countries which the Homan conquerors l)ad united 
under the same simple form of administration, were im])er. 
ce]>tibly crumbled into minute fragments; till at length the 

Ktmapms affirms, that the proconsul of Asia was independent of 
tilt, prmfect ; which must, however, be imderstood with some allow 
anee . the jurisdiction of the vice-proefect he most assuredly clisciaimed. 
PancJrohis, p. 161. 

I'hc proconsul of Africa had four hundred apparitors ; and they 
all received large salaries, either from the treasury or the rnovince 
Bae Pimehob p. 26. and Ood, dustininn. i xii, tit. Ivi. Ivii, 

hi Italy there was likewise the Vimr of Bme. It has lw!e!» 
much disputed whether his jurisdiction measured .me hundred ju’lea 

the city, or whvffier it stretched over the tea (housaud proviatje^ 
vi Italy. 
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whole empire was distributed into one bimdred and sixteox 
provinces, each of whicb su[)ported an expensive and splendid 
establishment. Of these, three were governed by procomuls^ 
thirty-seven by co^isu.la)% live by corndors^ and seventy-^one 
by preiiidenU, The appellations of these magistrates were 
different ; they ranked in successive order, the ensigns of their 
dignity were curiously varied, and their situation, from acci* 
dental circumstances, might be more or less agreeable of 
advantageous. But they were all (excepting only the pro- 
consuls) alike inchuh^d in tlie class of honorable persons ; and 
they were alike intrusted, during the pleasure of the prince, 
and under the authority of the prsefects or their deputies, with 
the administration of justice and the ffiiauces in their respec- 
tive districts. The ponderous volumes of the Codes and 
Pandects”® would furnish ample materials for a minute 
inquiry into the system of provincial govenunentj as in the 
space of sk centuries it was approved by the wisdom of the 
Eoman statesmen and lawyers. It may be sufficient for the 
historian to select two singular aud salutary provisions, intended 
to restrain the abuse of authority. 1, For the preservation 
of peace and order, the governors of the provinces were armed 
with the sword of justice. They iuffictcKl corporal punish- 
ments, and they exercised, in capital offences, tfte power of 
life and death. But they were not authorized to indulge the 
condemned criminal with the clioice of his own execution, or to 
pronounce a sentence of the mildest and most honorable kind 
of exile. These prerogatives were reserved to the prcefects,, 
who alone could impose the heavy fine of iifty pounds of gold : 
their vicegerents were conhned to the trilling weight of a few 
ounces.”* This distinction, which seems to grant the larger, 
while it denies the smaller degree of authority, was founded 
on a very rational motive. The smaller degree was infinitely 
more liable to abuse. The p^tssions of a provincial magis- 
trate might frequently provoke him into acts of oppression, 
which affected only tlje freedom or the fortunes of the subject ; 


Among the works of the celebrated Ulpian, there waa one m ten 
books, concerning the office of a procunsul, whose duties in the most 
easoatial articles were the same as those of an ordinary governor of a 
province, 

The presidents, or consulars, could impose only two ounces ; the 
vioc-prsefects, tliree; the proconsuls, count of the east, and praefect 
JiJgypt, sk. See Heuiocm .Jur. CiviL tern. L.p.^'7^. Fandcct. i 
schiii lit. xix, n, B. Ood Justinian. 1. 1 tit. liv. leg. ‘ - 
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tlnougli, from a principle of prudence, perhaps of liumauity, he 
might still be terrified by the guilt of innocent blood. It may 
likewise be considered, that exile, considerable fines, or the 
choice of an easy death, relate more particularly to the rich 
and the noble ; and the persons the most exposed to the ava- 
rice or resentment of a provincial magistrate, v^ere thus 
removed from his obscure persecution to tbe more august and 
Impartial tribunal of the rnetorian prcefect. 2. As it was 
reasoiiablj apprehended that the inti^gntj of the judge might 
be biased, if his interest was cuiicej’ned, or Ins aifectiona were 
engaged, the strictest regulations were established, to exclude 
any person, withottt tlie special dispensation of the emperor, 
from the government of tlm province where he was born 
ami to prohibit tlie governor or his sou from contracting mar- 
riage with a native, or an inhabitant or from purchasing 
slaves, lands, or houses, within tlie extent of his jurisdiction, 
j^otwillistanding these rigorous pj-ecautions, the emperor Con- 
stantine, after a reign of twenty -five years, still deplores the 
venal and oppressive administration of justice, and expresses the 
warmest indignation that the audience of the judge, his de- 
spahth of business, his seasonable delays, and his final sen- 
tence, w^ere publicly sold, either by himself or by the officers 
of his court. The continuance, and perhaps the impunity, of 
these crimes, is attested by the repetition of impotent laws 
and inefiectual menaces.^* 

All the civil magistrates were drawn from tlie profession of 
the ]a%v. The celebrated Institutes of Justinian are addressed 


Ut milli patriae sua? administratio sine speciali principis.permissu 
nermittatur. Cod. Justinian. J. i. tit. sli. Tins law was first enacted 
by the emperor Marcus, after tlie rebuliion of Cassiu.?. (Dion. 1. Ixxi.) 
The same regulation is observed in China, with ecjiiai strictness, and 
with equal eUect. 

Pantlect. 1. xxUL tit. ii. n. 38, S'?, 63. 

In jure oontmetur, m quia in adrainistrationo constitutuR aliquid 
<*{«npararot. Cod. Theod. 1. viii. tit xv. leg. 1. This maxim of com- 
mon Ia%v was enforced by a Rcriea of edicts (see the reiiiaiiider of the 
title) from Constantine to Justin. From tiiia prohibition, which is 
extended to tlie meanest oflicers of the govermu*, they except only 
clotlies and provHona. The purdnise within five years may be 
recovered; after wdiich, on hifoniiation, it devolves to the treasury. 

Oes^ent rapaces jam nunc ofiieialium manus; cessent, inquam. 
».ini «i mointi non cessaverinfc, gladiis prmeidentur, <l’e. G^^d. Theod 

Li tit. vii leg. 1. Zeno enaided that all governors should remain in 
iiie province, to answer any accusaLions, fifty days after the expirafion 
t£ their power. Cod Justinian. Ldl Ut. xlix. leg.' 1, 

V3r.. XI.-— K 
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feo tlie youth of his dominions, who had devoted themselves to 
the study of Roman jurisprudence ; and the sovereign conde- 
scends to animate their diligence, by the assurance that their 
skill and ability would in time be rewarded by an ade-jiuate 
slmre in the government of the republic/^* The rudiments 
of this lucrative science were taught in all the considerable 
cities of the east and west ; but the most famous school was 
that of Berytus/®^^ on the coast of Phcenicia ; which flourished 
above three centuries from the time of Alexander Beverus, the 
author perhaps of an institution so advantageoiis to his native 
country. After a regular course of education, which Ijisted 
five years, the students dispersed themselves through the 
provinces, in search of fortune and honors; nor could they 
want an inexhaustible supply of business k great empire, 
already corrupted by the multiplicity of laws, of arts, and of 
vices. The court of the Pnetorian prtefect of the east could 
alone furnish employment for one hundred and fifty advocates, 
sixty*four of whom were distinguished by peculiar privileges, 
and two were annually chosen, with a salaiy of sixty pounds 
of gold, to defend the causes of the trejisuiy. The first 
experiment was made of their judicial talents, by appointing 
them to act occasionally as assessors to the -magistrates ; from 
thence they were often raised to preside in the tribunals before 
which they had pleaded. They obtained the government of a 
province ; and, by the aid of merit, of reputation, or of flavor, 
they ascended, by siiccesslve steps, to the illmtrioixs dignities 
of the state.**^ In the practice of the bar, these men had 


Samma igitur ope, et alacri studio has leges nostras accipite ; et 
Yosmetipsoa sic ernditos ostendite, ut spcs vos pnlcberrima foveai; 
toto legitimo opere perfecto, posse etiam nostrani rempublicam in pat 
tibus ejus vobis credendis gubernari. Justinian, in proem. Inslitu 
tionuin. 

The splendor of the school of Berytus, which preserved in th« 
east the language and jurisprudence (>f ihe Eomans, may be compiiteo 
to have lasted from the third to the middle of the sixth century 
Heineec. Jur. Horn. Hist. p. 85 !< — 356. 

As in a former period I have traced the civil and military pro- 
motion of Pertinux, I shall here insert the civil honors of StafOns 
Theodorus. 1. He wtis distinguished by his eloquence, while he pleaded 
us an advocate in the court of the Prmtorian priefeci 2. Hts governed 
one of the provinces of Africa, either as president or consular, and 
deserved, by his administration, the honor of a l>rasg statue. 8. He 
was appointed viear, or vice-prmfect, of Macedonia. 4. Quaestor, 
E Oount of the sacred largesses. 6. Preetorian priefect of the Hauls ; 
Whilst h6 might y^t be represojited as a young mm 1. Aft^ # 
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considered reason as tbe instrument of dispute; tlhej inter, 
preted tlie laws according to the dictates of private Interest 
and the same pernicious habits might still adhere, to then 
characters in the public administration of the state*' The 
honor of a liberal profession has indeed been vindicated b;^ 
ancient and modern advocatesj who have filled the most im • 
purtant stations, with pure integrity and consummate wisdom ; 
but in the decline of Eoman jurisprudence, the ordinary pro- 
motion of lawj’^ers was pregnant with mischief an<l disgrace. 
The noble art, which hud once been preserved as the sacred 
inheritance of the patricians, was fallen into the hands of 
freedmen and jdebeians,^** who, with cunning rattier than 
with skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious trade. Some of 
them procured admittance into families for the purpose of 
fomenting difierences, of encouraging suits, and of preparing 
a harvest of gain for themselves or their brethren. Others, 
recluse in their chambers, maintained the dignity of legal pro- 
fessors, by furnishing a rich client with subtleties to confound 
the plainest truths, and with arguments to color the most 
unjustjfialle pretensions. The splendid and popular class was 
composed of tbe advocates, who filled the Forum with the 
sound of their turgid and loquacious rhetoric. Careless of 
fame and of justice, they are described, for the most part, as 
ignorant and rapacious guides, who conducted their clients 
through a maze of expense, of delay, and of disappointment; 
from whence, after a tedious series of years, they were at 
length dismissed, wdien their patience and fortune were almost 
exhausted.^®® 


retreat, perhaps a disgrace of many years, which Mallius (confoundecl 
by some critics with the poet Manilius; see Pabricius Bibliotliec. Latin 
Bdit Ernest, tom. i. c, IB, p. 601) employed in the sttKiy of the Gre* 
cian philosophy, he was named Praetorian priefeet of Italy, in the jetr 
8^7. 8. Wlnle he stiil exercised that great office, he was created, in 
the year 899, consul for the West; and his name, on account of the 
trifiirny of his colleague, the eunuch Eutropius, often stands alone in 
the Fasti. 9, lu the year -108, Mallius was appointed a second time 
Prffcturiaii pradect of Italy. Even in the venal panegyrieqf Claudian, 
we may di-<cover the merit of Mallius Tlxeodorus, who, by a rare felici« 
ty, was the intimate friend, both of Symmachus and of St. Augustia 
See Tillomont, Hist, des Emp, tom. v, p. 1110 — 1114. 

, Mamertinus-in Panegyr. Yetxi. W 20. Asierius apiid, Pht> 
tlum, p. 1600. 

J*® The curious pa.ssage of Ammianus, (L xxx. c, 4,) in which h« 
paiaiti the niannera of contemporary lawyers, affords a gtraioge jssn*? 
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Ill, In the system of policy ir4troduGed by Augustus, tlift 
•goviU‘Uor.% those* at least of the Imperial provinces, were in*- 
vested vvith the full powers of the sovereign himself. Minis- 
ters of “peace and war, the distribution of rewards and punish- 
nnujts depended on them alone, and they sijccessively appeared 
on their tribunal iu the robes of civil magistracy, and in com- 
plete armor at the head of the Boinan legions/®* The influ- 
ence of the revenue, tlie authority of law, and the comiuaud 
of a military force, concurred to render their power supreme 
and absolute; and Vheuever they were tempted to violate 
their allegiance, the loyal province which they involved in tiielr 
rebellion was scarcely sensible of any change in its political 
state. Prom the time of Oommodus to tiie reign of Coustan- 
tiue, near one hundred governors might be enumerated, 
wdio, with various success, erected the standard of revolt ; and 
tlioiigh the innocent were too often sacrificed, the guilty 
might be sometimes prevented, by the suspicious cruelty' of 
their master.*®^ To secure bis throne and the public tran 
qiiillity from these formidabl servants, Constantine resolved to 
divide the military from the civil administration, and to estab- 
lish, as a permanent and professional distinction, a practice 
which had been adopted only as an occasional expedient 
The supreme jurisdiction exercised by the Prmtoriau prefects 
over the armies of the empire, was transferred to the tsvo 
m&sters-gme'ral whom he instituted, the one for the mvalrg^ 
the otlier for the infantry ; and though each of these illastn- 
pm. officers was more peculiarly responsible for the discipline 
of those troops wffiich w'ere under his immediate inspection, 
they both indifterently commanded in the field the several 
bodies, whether of horse or foot, which were united in the 


fcurc of sound sense, false rhetoric, find extravagant satire. 0odefroy 
(Prolegom. ad. Cod, Iheod. c. i p. 185) supports the historian by 
Bunilar comphiints and authentic facts. In the fourth century, many 
camels might have been laden with law-books. Eunapms in Vit, 
^desii, p. 72. 

See a very splendid example in the life of Agricola, particularly 
e 20, 21. The lieutenant of Britain was intrusted with the same 
powers which Cicero, proconsul of Cjiicia, hail exercised in the name 
of the senate and people, 

Tiie Ai)be Dubos, who has examined w.itli accuracy (see Hist 
de la jMonarchie Fran^oise, tom. L p. 41 — lOi), eilit. 1742) the iustita- 
tsors of AugustiLs and of Constantine, observes, that if Qtho had beeri 
.|Hit to death the day before he executed his coiispiiraey, Otho would 
mm appear in history as innocent as Corbulo; 
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same arDfij.*®** Their mimbor was soon doubled by the dlvis 
ioii of the east and west; and as separate generals of the 
same rank and title were appointed on the four important 
iroiitiers of the Bhiue, of the Upper and the Lower Danube, 
and of the Euphrates, the defence of the Bonian empire was 
at length eonmiitted to eight masters-general of the cavalry 
and intantry. Under their orders, thirty-five military com- 
mamlers were stationed in the provinces : three in Britain, six 
m Gaul, one in Spain, one in Italy, five on the Upper, and 
four on the Lower Danube; in Asia, eight, three in Egypt, 
and four in Africa. ILe titles of cotmU^ and by 

which they ivere properly distinguished, have obtained in 
modern languages so very difterent a sense, that the use of 
them may occasion some surprise. But it sliould be recol- 
lected, that the second of those appellations is only a corrup- 
tion of the Latin word, which was indiscriminately applied to 
any military chief. All these provincial generals were there- 
fore dukes; but no more than ten among them were dignified 
with the rank of counts or companions, a title of honor, or 
rather of favor, which had been recently invented in the court 
of Constantine. A gold belt was the ensign which distinguished 
the office of the counts and dukes; and besides their pay, 
they received a liberal allowance sufficient to maintain one 
hundred and ninety servants, and one hundred and’ fifty-eight 
horses. They were strictly prohibited from interfering in any 
matter which related to the administration of justice or the 
revenue; but the command which they exercised over the 
troops of their department, ^vas independent of the authority 
of the magistrates. About the same time that Constantine 
gave a legal sanction to the ecclesiastical order, he instituted 
in the Homan empire .the nice balance of the civil and the 
military powers. The emulation, and sometimes the discord, 
which reigned between two professions of opposite interests 
and incompatible manners, wms productive of beneficial and 
of pernicious consequences. It was seldom to be expected 


^ Zosimna, 1. it p. 110. Before the end of tlie reign of Gonstan- 
tins, the nuxgistfi milltum were already mcreasod to four. Sea Yela 
»im ad Ammian, 1. xvL c. '7. 

Though the military counts and dukes are frequently men- 
tioned, both in history and the codes, we must have recourse to the 
Notitia for the exact knowledge of tlieir number and stations. For 
die institution, rank, privileges, <fec., of the counts in general, see God 
^*heod i vi th. xii. — ^xx., with the eommcntary of Godeliroy 
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that tbo genoml and the civil governor of a prcvinoe should 
either conspire for the disturbance, or should unite for the 
service, of their country. While the one delayed to offer the 
jissistance which the other disdained to solicit, the troops very 
frequently remained without orders or without supplies ; the 
public vsafety was betrayed, and the defenceless subjects were 
left exposed to the fury of the Barbanans. The divi<Ied 
administration which had been formed by Constantine, relaxed 
the vigor of the state, while it secured the tranquillity of the 
monarch. 

The memory of Constantino lias been deservedly censured 
for another innovation, which corrupted military discipline and 
prepared the ruin of the empire. The nineteen years which 
preceded his final victory over Licinius, had been a period of 
license and intestine war. The rivals who contended for the 
possession of the Roman world, had withdrawn the greatest 
part of their forces from the guard of the genera! frontier; 
and the principal cities which formed the boundary of their 
respective dominions were filled with soldiers, who considered 
their countrymen as their most implacable enemies. After the 
use of these internal garrisons had ceased with the civil war, 
the conqueror W'anted either wisdom or firmness to revive the 
severe discipline of Diocletian, and to suppress a fatal indul- 
gence, which habit had endeared and almost confirmed to the 
military order. From the reign of Constantine, a popular and 
even legal distinction wm admitted between the Falatims 
and the Borderers; the troops of the court, as they were 
improperly styled, and the troops of the frontier. The for- 
mer, elevated by the superiority of their pay and privileges, 
were permitted, except in the extraordinary emergencies of 
war, to occupy their tranquil stations in the heart of the prov- 
inces. The most . flourishing cities were oppressed by the 
intolerable weight of quarters. The soldiers insensibly forgot 
the virtues of their profession, and contracted only the vices 
of civil life. They were either degraded by the industry of 
mochanic trades, or enervated by the luxury of baths and the- 
atres. They soon became careless of their martial exercises, 
curious in their diet and appareh; and while they inspired 

Zosimus, 1 il p. 111. The distinction between the two clavssses 
of Boinan tpiops, ia very darMy expressed in the historians, the iawa, 
md the JSTotitia. Consult, however, the copious or abstract, 

which Godefroy has drawn up of the seventh book, de lie Militari, «f 
the Theodosian Code, L vii. tit. i leg. 18, 1 viil tit. I, leg. 10. 
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iierror to tiie subjects of the empire, tliey trembled &t tbe bostale 
approacii of tbe Barbarians.^ The chain of fortidcationa 
which Diocletian and his colleagues had extended along the 
banks of the great rivers, was no longer maintained with the 
same care, or di^feiided with the same vigilance. The num- 
bers which still remained under the name of the troops of the 
frontier, might be sufficient for the ordinary defence ; but their 
spirit was degraded by the humiliating reilection, that the^ who 
were exj^osed to the hardships and dangers of a perpetual 
warfare, were rewarded only with about two thirds of the pay 
and ernolunionts wdiicli were lavished on the troops of the 
ct>urt. Even the bands or legions that 'were raised the near- 
est to the level of . those unworthy favorites, were in somo 
measure disgraced by the title of honor which they were 
allowed to assume. It wiis in vain that Constantine repeated 
the most dreadful menaces of fire and sword against the 
Borderers who should dare desert their colom, to connive at 
the inroads of the Barbarians, or to participate in the spoil.^*® 
The misehiets which flow from injudicious counsels are seldom 
removed by the application of partial severities ; and though 
succeeding princes labored to restore the strength and numbers 
of the frontier garrisons, the empire, till the last moment of 
its dissolution, continued to languish under the mortal wound 
which had been so rashly or so weakly inflicted by the hand 
of Constantine, 

The same timid policy, of dividing whatever is united, of 
reducing whatever is eminent, of dreading every active power, 
and of expecting that the most feeble will prove the most 
obt‘dient, seems to pervade the institutions of several princes, 
and particularly those of Constantine. The martial pride of 
the legions, whose victorious camps had so often been the 
scene of rebellion, was nourished by the memory of their past 
exploits, and the consciousness of their actual strength. As 
long as they maintained their ancient establishment of six 
thousand men, they subsisted, under the reign of Diocletian, 
eficl] of them singly, a visible and im]yortant object In the 

Fernx erai in rugs miles et ra])ax, ignaviis vero in hastes et fraR- 
tus Amtnian. 1, xxii, c. *1. He observes, that they loved downy beds 
and houses of nunble; and that their cups were heavier than their 
swords. 

Cod. Theod. 1. viL tit i leg. 1, tit xii. leg, i See Howell’s Hist 
of the World, vol ii, p. 19. That learned historian, who is not suffi 
Hmtly kna'fl n, labors to justify the character and poUevof Oonstantmai 
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iHilitary history of the Roman empire. A few years after- 
wards, these gigantic bodies were shrunk to a very diminutivii 
size ; and when mven legions, with some auxiliaries, defendeo 
the city of Amida against the Persians, the total garrison, 
with the inhabitants of both sexes, and the peasants of tin 
deserted country, did not exceed the number of twentj 
thousand persons.^®* From this fact, and from similar ex 
amples, there is reason to believe, that the constitution of the 
legionary troops, to which they partly owed their valor and 
discipline, was dissolved by Constantine ; and that the bands 
of Homan intantry, which still assumed the same names and 
the same honom, consisted only of one thousand or fifteen 
hundred men.^®^ The conspiracy of so many separate de- 
tachments, each of which was awed by the sense of ite own 
weakness, could easily be cheeked; and the successors of 
CoiTstantine might indulge their love of ostentation, by issuing 
their orders to one hundred and thirty-two legions, inscribed 
on the muster-roll of their numerous armies. The remainder 
of their troops was distributed into- several hundred cohorts of 
infantry, and squadrons of cavalry. Their arms, and titles, 
and ensigns, were calculated to inspire terror, and to display 
the variety of nations who marched under the Imperial stan- 
dard. And not a vestige was left of that severe simplicity, 
which, m the ages of freedom and victory, had distinguished 
che line of battle of a Roman army from tlie confused host 
of an Asiatic monarch.*’*® A more particular enumeration, 
drawn from the Wotitia, might exercise the diligence of an 
antiquary ; but the historian will content himself with observ- 
ing, that the number of permanent stations or garrisons estab- 
lished on the frontiers of the empire, amounted to five hundred 
and eig]]ty4hree ; and that, under the successors of Constan- 
tine, the complete force of the military establishment was 
computed at six hundred and forty-five thousand soldiers.*®* 

Amnfian, L xix o. 2. He observes, (e. 5,) that the desperate sal« 
lies of two Gallic legions were like a handful of water thrown on s 
great confiijgration. 

Paiicirolus ad Rotitiam, .p. 96. Memoires de I’Academie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p. 491. 

iS8 H-ojiiana adea luiiua prope forma erat et liomimim et armornm 
genere. — Regia acies varia magis multis geiitibus dissiimlitudioe ar- 
morutn auxiliorumque etai T. Liv, 1. xxxvil c. S9, 40. Flaminiust 
even before the event, had compared the army of Antiochus to a supper 
m which the fiesh of one vile animai was diversified by the skill of thi 
Opoks, Sea die Life of Phnninius in PluLai’ch. 

Agathlas, 1. v. p. 157, edit. Louvre. 
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iin effort so prodigious surpassed tlie wants of a more ancienf;, 
and the fiiculties of a later, period. 

In the various states of society, arnjies are recruited frona 
very different motives. Barbariatis are urged by the love of 
war; , the citizens of a free republic may be prompted by a 
princijde of duty ; the subjects, or at least the nobles, of a 
monarchy, are animated by a sentiment of honor ; hut the 
tinnd and luxurious inhabitants of a declining empire must bo 
allured into the service by ' the hopes of profit, or compelled 
by the dread of punishment. The resources of the Eoinai 
treasury were exluiusted by the increase of pay, by the repe 
tition of donatives, and by the invention of new emoliimenu 
and indulgences, which, in the opinion of the proviiicial youtlj 
might compensate the hardships and dangers of a military life 
Yet, although the stature was lowered,^®® althougli slaves, 
least by a tacit connivance, were indiscriminately received int< 
the ranks, the insurmountable difficulty of procuring a regula 
and adequate supply of volunteers, obliged the emperors t. 
adopt more efiectual and coercive methods* The lands be 
stowed on the veterans, as the free reward of their valor 
were henceforward granted under a condition which contain 
the first rudiments of the feudal tenures; that their sons, wh’ " 
succeeded to the inheritance, should devote themselves to the 
profession of arms, as soon as they attained the age of man 
hood; and their cowardly refusal was punished by the lost- 
of honor, of fortune, or even of life.*®® Bui as the annua 
growth of the sons of the veterans bore a very small propor 
tion to tlie demands of the service, levies of men were fre 
qucntly required from the provinces, and every proprietor was 
obliged either to take up arms, or to procure a substitute, or tc 
purchase his exemption by the payment of a heavy fine. ■ The 
Burn of , forty-two pieces of gold, to which it was reduced 
ascertains the exorbitant price of volunteers, and the reluctanc-a 

Valcntinian (Cod. Theodos. t viL tit. xiil leg. 8) fixes tit 
standard at five feet seven inclies, about five feet four inches and t 
half English measure. It had formerly been five feet ten inches, an 
in the best corps, six Roman feet. Set! tunc erat amplior multitude 
(-t plures seqiiobaiitur militiam armatam. Vegetius de Re Militari 
I i c. V, 

Sea the two titles. Be Yeteranis and De Filiis Yeteranorum, k 
aijventh Iwk of the Tlieodosiati Code. The age at which thei* 
uiiitary semce was required, varied from twenty-five to sixteen. li 
lie. sons of the .veterans appeared with a hoi'se, they had a right ti 
mm m the cavalry ; two horses gave them some vsliaMe privik^aa 
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witli which the govern raent admitted of this alternative.*** 
Biich was the horror for the profession of a soldier, wliieh had 
affected the minds of the degenerate Romans, that many of 
the youth of Italy and the provinces chose to cut otf the 
fingers of their right iiaiid, to escape from being pressed into 
the service; and this strange expedient was so commonly 
practised, as to deserve the severe aiiimadvervsiou of the laws,**® 
and a peculiar name in the Latin language.*®* 

The introduction of Barbarians into the Roman armies 
became every day more universal, more necessary, and more 
fatal The most daring of the Scythians, of the Goths, and 
of the Germans, who delighted in war, and who found it more 
profitable to defend than to ravage the provinces, were en- 
roile'I, not only in the auxiliaries of their respective nations, but 
in the leg’ons themselves, and among the most distinguished 
of the Palatine troops. As they freely mingled with the sub- 
jects of the empire, they gradually learned to despise their 
manners, and to imitate their arts. They abjured the implicit 
reverence which the pride of Rome had exacted from their 
ignorance, while they acquired the knowledge and possession 
of those advantages by which alone she supported her declin- 
ing greatness. The Barbarian soldiers, who displayed any 
military talents, were advanced, without exception, to tlie most 
important commands ; and the names of the tribunes, of the 

Cod, Theod. I vil tit. xili. leg, 7. Aeeording to the historian 
Socrates, (see Godefroy ad loc.,) the same emperor Valeus sometimes 
required eighty pieces of gold for a recruit. In the following law it is 
iRiintly expressed, that slaves shall not be admitted inter optimas 
leetissimorum mllitum turmas. 

The person and property of a Roman knight, who had mutilat- 
ed lus two sons, were sold at public auction by order of Augustus, 
(l3ueton. in August, c. 27.) The moderation of that artful usurper 
proves, that this example of severity was justiiied by the spirit of the 
times. Ammianus makes a distinction between the effeminate Ital- 
ians and the hardy Gauls. (L. xv. c. 13.) Yet only 16 years after- 
wards, Valentinian, in- a law addressed to the prmfect of Gaul, la 
'>bliged .to enact that these cowardly deserters shall be burnt aliva, 
‘Cod. Tbeod. I vii. tit. xiii. leg. 6.) Their numbers in Illyricum were 
10 considerable, that the province complained of a scarcity of recruits. 
Jld leg. 10.) 

They were called MurcL Murddus is found in Plautus and 
FeStus, to denote a laxy and cowardly person, who, according to Ar- 
fsi(>bins and At^ustin, was under the immediate protection of the god 
dess Murcia. From this particular instance of cowardice, murmrs is 
ttasd as syuoTmnous fo nmtihre, by the writers of the-middle Lstinity, 
Jir.de^ bmgius and Vaiesius ad Aminian. Marcellln, I xv. * 5 . ISf 
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« 50 tmte and dukes, and of tlie generals tb^niseives, betray a 
foreign origin, which they no longer condescended to disguise, 
Tliey were often iiitnisted with the conduct of a war against 
their countrymen ; and though most of them preferred the 
ties of allegiance to those of blood, they did not always avoid 
the guilt, or at least the suspicion, of holding a treasonable 
correspoinlence with the enemy, of inviting his invasion, or of 
Bparing his retreat. The camps and the palace of the son of 
Constantine were governed by the powerful faction of the 
Franks, wdio preserved the strictest connection with each other, 
and with tlieir country, and who resented every personal 
atfront as a national indignity.^^® When the tyrant Caligula 
was suspected of an intention to invest a very extraordinary 
candidate with tlie consular robes, the sacrilegious profanation 
would have scai’cely excited less astonishment, if, instead of a 
horse, the noblest chieftain of Germany or Britain had been 
the object of his choice. The revolution of three centuries 
had produced so remarkable a change in the prejudices of the 
people, that, with the public approbation, Constantine showed 
liis successors the exanipie of bestowing the honors of the 
consulship on the Barbarians, who, by their merit and services, 
had deserved to be ranked among the first of the Romans.^*^ 
But as these hardy veterans, who had been educated in the 
ignorance or contempt of the laws, were incapable of exer- 
cising any civil offices, the powers of the human mind wore 
contracted by the irreconcilable separation of talents as well as 
of professions.' The accomplished citizens of the Greek and 
Roman republics, whose characters could adapt themselves 
v> the har, the senate, the camp, or the schools, had learned to 
write, to speak, and to act with the same spirit, and with equal 
abilities. 

IV. Besides the magistrates and generals, who at a distance 
from the court diffiised their delegated authority over the prov- 
inces ami armies, the emperor conferred the rank of 

Malarichus — adhibitis Francis quorum ea temjTCfitate in palatio 
mnUitudo fiorcbat, erectius jam loquebatui tumultuabaturquc. Am- 
mian. I xv. c. 6, 

Barbaros omnium primus, ad u'sque fasces auxerat et trabeaa 
ccmsularea Aminian. i, xx c. 10, Eusebius (in Vit, Constantin, liv 
0 . 7) and Aurelius Victor seem to confirm the truth of this .assertion 
in the thirty-two consular Fasti of the reign of Oonatantiilte 
discover the name of a single Barbarian, I should therefore ' 
mterprot the liberality of that prince as relative to the ornaments^ 
wither than to the office, of the cor^ulship. 
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trious OTi seven of his more immediate servants, to whose 
fidelity he intrusted his safety, or liis counsels, or his tri^mures. 
I. Tlie private apartments of the palace were .governed by a 
favorite eunuch, who, in the language of that age, was styled 
the prmpositm^ or prjefect of the sacred bed-chamber. His 
-iutv was to attend the emperor in his hoiim of state, or in 
those of amusement, and to perform about his person all those 
menial services, which can only derive their splendor from 
the influence of royalty Under a prince who deserved to 
nagn, the great chainborlain (tor sueli we may call him) was 
a useful and humble domestic ; but an artful domestic, who 
improves every occasion of unguarded confidence, will insen- 
sibly acquire over a feeble mind that ascendant which hai'sh 
wisdom and uncomplying virtue can seldom obtain. The 
degenerate grandsons of Theodosius, who were invisible to 
their subjects, and contemptible to their enemies, exalted the 
pnefects of their bed-chamber above the heads of all the 
ministers of the palace and even his deputy, the first of 
the splendid train of slaves who waited in the presence, was 
tliought Worthy to rank betbre the respectable proconsuls of 
Greece or Asia. The jurisdiction of the chamberlain was 
acknowledged by the counts^ or superintendents, who regulated 
the two important provinces of the magnificence of the ward- 
robe, and of the luxury of tlie Imperial table.^*® 2. The 
principal administration of public aflaim was committed to the 
diligence and abilities of the master of tlie offices,^** He was 
the supreme magistrate of the palace, inspected the discipline 
of the civil and military schools^ and received appeals from all 
parts of the empire, in the causes which related to that numer- 
ous army of privileged- persons, who, as the servants of the 


God. Theod. 1 vl tii 8. 

By a very singular metaphor, borrowed firom the military chjir- 
acter of the first emperors, the steward of their household was styled 
the count of their camp, (comes castrensis.) Cassiodorua very seri- 
ously represents to him, that his own fiime, and that of the enipire, 
must depend on the opinion which foreign ambassadors may com^eive 
of the plenty and magnificence of the riyal table. (Yariar, I. vi. 
fpistol 9. 

Gutherius (de Officiis Bomfis Augustas, 1. il. c. 20, 1 iii.) has very 
accurately explained the functions of the master of the offices, and the 
constitution of the subordinate sainia. But he vainly attempts, on the 
most doubtful authority, to deduce from the time of the Antonines, o* 
even of Nero, the origin of a magistrate who oannot be found m hietoiy 
l»cfor« the reign of Constantine, 
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court, bad obtained for tbemselves and fam.Jes a right to 
decline the authority of the ordinary judges. The correspond- 
ence between the prince and his subjects was managed by 
the four Hcrmia^ or ofiices of this minister of state. The first 
was appropriated to memorials, ‘ the second to epistles, the 
third to petitions, and the fourth to papers and orders of a 
mbcelhineous kind. Each of these was directed by an infe- 
ncf nwiater of reapeciaUe dignity, and the whole business was 
despatched by a hundred and forty-eight secretaries, chosen 
for the most part from the profession of the law, on account 
of the variety of abstracts of reports and reference's which 
frexpicntly occAirred in tlie exercise of their several functions. 
From a coiulescHnsion, which in former ages would have been 
esteemed unworthy the Roman majesty, a particular secre- 
tary was allowed for the Greek language; and interpreters 
were appointed to receive the ambassadors of the Barbarians ; 
but the d<-‘f>artment of foreign afikii's, which constitutes so 
essential a part of modern policy, seldom diverted the atten- 
tion of the master of the offices. His mind was more 
seriously engaged by tbe general direction of the posts and 
arsenals of the empire. There were thirty-four cities, fifteen 
in the East, and nineteen in the A¥est, in which regular com- 
panies of workmen were perpetually employed in fabricating 
defensive armor, offensive weapons of all sorts, and military 
engines, which were deposited in the arsenals, and occasion 
ally delivered for tbe service of the troops. 3. In the course 
of nine centuries, the office of qumstor had experienced a very 
singular revolution. In the infancy of Rome, two inferior 
magistrates were annually elected by the peo]>le, to relieve 
the consuls from the invidious management of the public treas- 
ure a similar assistant was graiited to every proconsul, 
and to every praetor, who exercised a military or provincial 
command ; with the extent of conquest, the two qusestore 
were gradually multiplied to the number of four, of eight, of 
twenty, and, for a short time, perhaps, of fcirty;^"^® and the 


Tacitus (Amml. xi, 22) says, that the first quiustors were elected 
by the people, sixty -four years after the foundation of the republic; 
but he is or opinion, that they had, long before that period, been m* 
finally appointed by the consuls, ami e'^en by the kings. But tlik oV 
knre poiiit of antiquity is coutesterl by other writers. 

Tacitus (Annal. xL 22) seems to coj sider twenty m the WgheBt 
number of quasstors ; and Bion (1. xliii p 814) insinuates, that ii th« 
Ak'Uttoi Cessar once created forty, it was only t<i facilitate the pay 
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noblest citizens ambitiously solicited an office wliicb gave them 
a seat in the senate, and a just hope of obtaining tlio honors 
of the republic. Whilst Augustus affected to maintain the 
freedom of election, he consented to accept the annual privi- 
lege of recommending, or ‘ rather imleed of nominating, a 
certain proportion of candidates; and it was his custom to 
Delect one of these distinguished youths, to read his orations^ 
or epistles in the assemblies of the seriate,^^’' 'llio practice 
of Augustus was imitated by succeeding princes; tlie occa- 
sional commission was established as a permanent office ; and 
the favored qu£estor, assuming a new and more illustrious 
character, alone survived the suppression of his ancient and 
useless colleagues.^ As the orations which he- composed in 
the name of the emperor/^^ acquired the force, and, at length, 
the form, of absolute edicts, he was considered as the repre- 
sentative of the legislative power, the oracle of the council, 
and the original source of the civil jurisprudence. He was 
sometimes invited to take his seat in the supreme judicature 
of the Imperial consistory, W’itli the Praetorian praifects, and 
the master of the offices ; and he was frequently requested to 
resolve the doubts of inferior judges: but as be was not 

ment of an immense debt of gratitude. Yet the augmentation which 
he made of prmtors subsisted under the succeeding reigns. 

Sueton. in August, c, 65, and Torrent, ad loc. Dion. Gas. p. 755. 

Tlie youth and inexperience of the qumstors, who entered on 
that im|3ortant office in their twenty-fifth year, (Lips. Lxcurs. ad Tacit. 
1, iii. D.,) engaged Augustus to remove them from the management of 
tim treasury ; and though they were restored by Clau<Hus, tiiey seem 
to have been finally dismissed \y Nero. (Tacit Annal. xiii. 29. Idiieton, 
in Aug. c. 8'6, in Claud, c. 24. Dion, p. 696, 961, dsc. Plin. Epistol x. 
20, et alibi.) ' In the provinces of the Imperial division, the place of 
the qiuBstors was more ably supplied l)y the 'procurator^ (Di(jn Oas. p. 
707. Tacit in Vit. Agricol. c. 16 ;) or, as they were afterwar<ls called. 
ratio'nalefi, (Hist August p. 130.) But in the provinces of the senate 
we may still .discover a series of qiuestors till the reign of Marcus 
Antoniims. (See the Inscriptions of Glruter, the Epistles of Pliny, and 
a decisive feet in the Augustan History, p. 64.) Prom Dlpian we may 
learn, (Pandect I i. tit. 13,) that under the government of the house 
of Seveins, theii provincial administration was abolished ; and in the 
sulisequent troubles, the annual or triennial elections ot quaestors must 
have naturally ceased. 

Cnm patris nomine et epistolas ipse dictaret, et edicta conscrib 
■eret, oiationesque in senatu recitaret, etiam qusestoris vice. Sueton, 
in Tit a 6. The office must have acquired new dignity, which waa 
occaHionally executed by the heir ap^rent of the empire, Tiajan 
intrusted the same care to Hadrian, his qumstor and cousin. See Dm! 
well, IVa-lection Oambden, x. xL p. 862 — 394. 
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oppressed with a variety of subordinate business, his leisure 
and talents were employed to cultivate that dignified style of 
eloquence, which, in the comiplion of taste and language* 
still preserves the majesty of the Roman laws.^®® In some 
respects, the office of the Imperial quaestor may be compaied 
with that of a modern chancellor; but the use of a great seal, 
which seems ‘to have been adopted by the illiterate barbarians, 
was never introduced to attest the public acts of the emperors. 
4. Ilie extraordinary title of of the sacred largesses 

was bestowed oii the irtiasurer-g^neral of the revenue, with 
the inti^ntion p(>rliaps of inculcating, that every payment 
flowed from the voluntary bomity of the monarch. To con- 
ceive the almost iiffinite detail of the annual and daily expense 
of the civil and military administration in every part of a 
great empire, would exceed the powers of the most vigorous 
imagination. The actual account employed several hundred 
persons, distributed into eleven different offices, which were 
artfully contrived to examine and control tiieir respective oper- 
ntions. The multitude of these agents had a natural tendency 
to increase ; and it was more than once thought expedient to 
dismiss to their native homes the useless siipernumerarieB, 
who, deserting their honest labors, had pressed with too much 
eagerness into the lucrative profession of the finances,^** 
Twenty-nine provincial receivers, of whom eighteen were 
honored with the title of count, corresponded with the treas- 
urer; and he extended his jurisdiction over the mines from 
whence the precious metals were extracted, over the mints, 
in which they were converted into the current coin; and over 
tlie public treasuries of the most important cities, where they 
were deposited for the service of the state. The foreign 
trade of the empire was regulated by this minister, who direct' 
ed likewise all the linen and woollen manufactures, in which 
tlie successive operations of spinning, weaving, and dyeing 
were executed, chiefly by women of a servile condition, for 
the use of the ]-)alaco and army. Twenty-six 5>f these insti- 
tutions are enumerated in the West, where the arts had been 

*** Terris cdicta datarus: 

Rwpplicibijs resptmsa. — Oracnla regis 
Rloquitv crevtire tiio ; oec digniiis unquam 
MajesUis iiieminit sese Roinana locutam. 

iHatidian in Consnlat. Mall Theodor. SH, See likewise BymwachiM 
(Epintol, in) and Cassiodorus, (Variar. iv. 5.) 

Cod Theod. i vi tit, SO. Cod, Jusdomn. I. jdi iit M* 
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more recently introduced, and a still larger proportion may 
allowed for the industrious provinces of the Eiist.*®® 5. Be- 
sides tlie public revenue, which an absolute monarch might 
levy and expend according to his plejisiira, the emperors, in 
the capacity of opuletit citizens, possessed a very extensive 
property, which was adiniuisterecl by the count or treasurer of 
the 'primU eatate. Some part had perhaps been the ancient 
demesnes of kings and republics ; some accessions might be 
derived from the families which were successively invested 
with the purple; but the most considerable portion flowed 
from the impure source of coniiscations and forfeitures. The 
Imperial estates were scattered through the . provinces, from 
Mauritania to Britain ; but the rich and fertile soil of Cappa 
docia tempted the monarch to acquire in that country his fair- 
est possessions, and either Constantine or his successors 
embraced the occasion of justifying avarice by religious zeal. 
They suppressed the rich temple of Comaiia, where the high 
priest of the goddess of war sup]) 0 rted the dignity of a sove- 
reign prince ; and they applied to their private’ use the conse- 
crated lands, which were inhabited by six thousand subjects or 
slaves of the deity and her ministers.*®* But these were not 
the valuable inhabitants : the plains that stretch from the foot 
of Mount ArgEcus to the banks of the Sarus, bred a generous 
race of horses, renowned above all others in the ancient world 
for their majestic shape and incomparable swiftness. These 
mcred animals, destined for the service of the palace and the 
Imperial games, were protecl;ed by the laws from the profana- 
tion of a vulgar master.*®® The demesnes of Cappadocia 

In the departments of the two counts of the treasuiy, the east- 
ern part of the MotUia happens to be very defective. It may be 
observed, that we had a treasury chest in London, and a gynecoum 
or manufacture at Winchester. But Britain was not thought worthy 
either of a mint or of an arsenal, Gaul alone possessed three of the 
former, and eight of the latter. 

Ood. Tlicod. 1, vi, tit. xxx. leg, % and Godefroy ad loc, 

Strabon. Geo^raph. I xxii. p. 809, [edit. Oasaub,] The other 
temple of Oomana, in Fontus, was a colony from that of Cappadocia, 
I xii. p,^ 835. The President Des Brasses (see his Saiuste, tcan, ii. p. 
21, [edit. Oa^isttb.]) conjectures that the deity adored in both Gonnuus 
was Beltis, the Venus of the east, the goddess of generation; a veiy 
different being indeed from the godxiess of war. 

Cod. Theod, L x. tit, vi de Grege Bominico. Godefroy hs'^ 
collected every circumstance of antiquity relative to the Oappadoeiac 
horses. One of the finest breeds, the Palmatian, was the forfeiture of 
ft rebel, whose estate lay about sixteen miles from Tyana, near 
ftreat road between Constantinople aiid Antioch. 
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were important enough to require the inepectica of a count 
olSeem of an inferior rank were stationed in the other parts ot 
tlni empire ; and the deputies of the private, ns well as those 
of the public, treasurer were maintained in the exercise of 
their imlependent fimctions, and encouraged to control the 
authority of the provincial inagistrates.^^'^ 6, 7. The chosen 
bands of cavalry and infantry, which guarded the |)cvson of 
the emperor, were under the immediate command of the iw^ 
^ounU of the domestics. The whole number consisted of three 
thousand hve hundred men, divided into seven sclwoh^ or 
troops, of live hundred each ; and in the East, this lioiiorahle 
serviee ^as almost entirely appropriated to the Armenians. 
Wh(‘never, on public ceremonies, they were drawn up in the 
courts and porticos of the palace, their lofty stature, silent 
order, and splendid arms of silver and gold, displayed a 
martial pomp not unworthy of the Eoman majesty. From 
the seven schools two companies of horse and foot were 
selected, of the protectors, whose advantageous station was 
the liopc and reward of the most deserving soldiers. They 
mounted guard in the interior apartments, and were occasion- 
ally despatched into the provinces, to execute with celerit;^ 
and vigor the orders of their master.^^® The counts of tin# 
domestics had succeeded to the office of the Praetorian prse 
fects ; like the prsefects, they aspired from the service of the 
palace to the command of armies. 

The perpetual intercourse between the court and the prov- 
inces was facilitated by the construction of roads and the in- 
stitution of posts. But these beneficial establishments were 
acci<lentally connected with a pernicious and intolerable abuse. 
Two or three hundred agents or messengers were employed, 
under the jurisdiction of tiie master of the offices, to announce 
the names of the annual consuls, and the edicts or victories 
of the emperors. They Jnsensibly assumed the license of 


Justinian (Kovell, 80) subjected the province of the count of 
Oappadochi to the inimediiite authority of the favorite eunuch, who 
prfjPKled over the sacred bed-chamber. 

Oocl I’heod. 1. vL tit. xxx leg. 4, tfec. 

PanciroluH, p. 102, 186. The app(?arauce of these military do- 
gnostics is described in the Latin poem of Corij>pus, de Laudibus Jus- 
tin. I iiL 157 — 179, p. 419, 420 of the Appendix Hist. Byzantin. 
Horn, 177. 

AramianuB Mareellmus, who served so many years, obtained 
ml V ffia rank of a protector. The first ten anaong mem honorabJi 
soldiers w«re GhrimmL 
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reporting vvlifitever they could observe of the conduefc eithc* 
of magistrates or of private citizens ; and were soon considered 
m the eyes of the inonarch/®® and the scourge of the people, 
thider tlm warm influence of a feeble reign, they inuitiphetj 
Uf tlm incredible number of ton thousand, disdained the mild 
though frequent adtiiooitions of the laws, and exercised in the 
profitable management of the posts a rapacious and insolent 
oppression. These ofBcial s])iGS, who regularly correspotidcd 
with the palace, were encouraged by favor and reward j 
anxiously to watch the progress of every treasonable design, 
from the feint and latent -symptoms of disaffection, to the 
actual preparation of an open revolt. Their careless or crim- 
inal violation of truth and justice was covered by the conse- 
crated mask of zeal; and they might securely aim their 
poisoned arrows at the breast either of the guilty or the inno 
cent, who had provoked their resentment, or refused to pur- 
chase their silence. A faithful subject, of Syria perhaps, or 
of Britain, was exposed to the danger, or at least to the dread, 
of being dragged in chains to the court of Milan or Constan- 
tinople, to defend his life and fortune against the malicious 
charge of these privileged informers. The ordinary adminis- 
tration was conducted by those methods which extreme neces- 
sity can alone palliate; and the defects of evidence were 
diligently supplied by the use of torture.^®^ 

The deceitful and dangerous experiment of the criminal 
qumtion^ as it is emphatically styled, was admitted, rather 
tiian approved, in the jurisprudence of the Bomans. They 
applied this sanguinary mode of examination only to servile 
bodies, whose sufferings were seldom weighed by those 
haughty republicans in the scale of justice or humanity ; but 
they would never consent to violate the sacred person of a 
citizen, till they possessed the clearest evidence of his guiit.^** 


Xenophon, Cyropad. I viii. Brisson, de Regno Persioo, !. i 
Ifo 190, p. 264. The emperors adopted with pleasure this Befsian 
metaphor. 

For the Agonies in see Ammian. 1. xv. c. 8, 1. xvi. c. 5, 1 

jcxii. c. 7, with the curious annotations of Yalesius. Cod. Theod. I 
vi. tit. xxvii. xxvlil xxix. Among the passages collected in the Com 
meutary of G-odefroy, the most remarkable is one from JLibanius, in 
his discourse concerning the death of Julian. 

The Pandects (1. xlviil tii. xviii.) contain the sentiments of the 
most celebrated civilians on the. subject of torture. They strihdy 
eonfiriG it to slaves ; and XJlpian himself is ready to acknowleilgs. iHt 
Res est fragilis, et periculusa, <jt quee veritatem laEai, 
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llie annals of tyranny,* from tlie reign of Tiberius to that of 
Domitian, oireuinstantially relate the e^^eutions of many 
innocent viotiins; but, as long as the faintest remembtance 
was kept alive of the national freedom and honor, the last 
hours of a Roman were secured from the danger of igtiomin« 
i<ms torture.**** The conduct of the provincial magistrates 
was not, however, regulated by the practice of the city, or the 
strict nnixims of the civilians. . They found the use of torture 
established not only among the slaves of oriental despotism, 
but among the Macedonians, who obeyed a limited monarch ; 
among tlie Rhodians, who flourished by the liberty of com- 
merce ; and even among the sage x\thcnians, who had asserted 
and adorned the dignity of lunnan kind.*®* The acquiescence 
of the provincials encouraged their governors to acquire, or 
perhaps to usurp, a discretionary power of employing the rack, 
to extort from vagrants or plebeian criminals the confession of 
their guilt, till they insensibly proceeded to confound the dis- 
tinction of rank, and to disregard the privileges of Roman 
citizens. The apprehensions of the subjects urged them to 
solicit, and the interest of the sovereign engaged him to grant, 
a variety of special exemptions, which tacitly allowed, and 
even authorized; the general use of torture. They protected 
all persons of illustrious or honorable rank, bishops and their 
presl>yters, professors of the liberal arts, soldiers and their 
ihmilies, inunieipai officers, and their posterity to the third 
Itineration, and all children under the age of puberty.*®*^ But 
fatal maxim was introduced into the new jurisprudence of 
the empire, that in the ease of trejison, which included every 
offence that the subtlety of lawyem could derive from a 
hostile intmtion towards the prince or republic,*®® all pri-vdleges 

In the conspiracy of Piso against Nero, Epicharis (libertiiia mu- 
Ikr) was the only person tortured : the rest were inlacti tormenfin. It 
would be superfluous to add a weaker, and it would be difficult to And 
a stronger, example. Tacit. Annal. xv. 67, 

liieendum ... do Institutis Atbeniensium, Rliodiorum, doc- 
iksinuinmi hominura, apud quos ctiam (id (juod acerbissimuin est) 
liberi, civesque tf>rquenUir. Cicero, Partit. Crat. c. JM:. We nniy 
learn from the trial of PiiilotUuS the practice of the Maccdoniana. (Di- 
odor. Bicul. L xvii. p. 6()4. Q. Ourt. 1. vi. c. 1 1 . 

Heinecdus pliement. Jnr, GiviL part vii. p. 81) has collected 
flbese exemptions into one view. 

q'his definition of the sage Ulpian (Pandect I xlviii tit iv.) 
•earns to have been adapted to the court of Caracalla, rather ton to 
tot of Alexander Sevems. See the Codes of Theodosius and Jui* 
testiaa ad Juliam majestatis 
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were suspended, and all conditions were reduced to the same 
ignominious level. As the safety *of the emperor was avow- 
edly preferred to every consideration of justice or humanity, 
the dignity of age and the tenderness of youth wave alike 
exposed to the most cruel tortures; and the terrors of a 
malicious information, which might select them as the accom- 
plices, or even as the witnesses, perhaps, of an imaginary 
crime, perpetually bung over the heads of the principal citl 
zens of the Pmmaii world/ 

These evils, however terrible they may appear, were con- 
fined 1x> the smaller number of Roman subjects, whose danger- 
ous situation was in some degree compensated by tbe enj{>yment 
of those advantages, either of nature or of fortune, w^hich 
exposed them to the jealousy of the monarch. The obscure 
millions of a great empire have much less to dread from the 
cruelty than from the avarice of their masters, and their 
humble happiness is principally affected by the grievance of 
excessive taxes, which, gently pressing on the wealthy, de- 
scend with accelerated w^eight on the meaner and more indi- 
gent classes of society. An ingenious philosopher^®® hfis 
calculated the universal measure of the public impositions by 
the degrees of freedom and servitude ; and ventures to assert, 
that, according to m invariable law of nature, it must always 
increase with the former, and diminish in a just proportion to 
the latter. But this rejection, which would tend to alleviate 
the miseries of despotism, is contradicted at least by the history 
of the Roman empire; which accuses the same princes of 
despoiling the senate of its authority, and the provinces of their 
wealth. Without abolishing all the various customs and 
duties on merchandises, which are imperceptibly discharged 
by the apparent choice of the purclu\ser, the policy ot. Con- 
stantine and his successors preferred a simple and direct mode 
of taxation, more congenial to the spirit of an arbitrary 
government.^'*® 


Arcadius Oharisius is the oldest lawyer quoted in the Pi.„idccta 
to justify tbe universal practice of torture m all cases of treasou; but 
tills maxim of tyranny, which is admitted by Ammianus (1, xl* c. 12) 
with- the most respectful terror, is enforced by several law? if th« 
Buecessors of Oonstuntme. See Cod, Theod. 1. ix. tit. xxxv. \ mh 
jesiatis crimine omnibus aiqua est conditio. 

Montesquieu, Esprit des Lois, 1. xil c. 18. 

Mr. Hume (Essays, vol. i, p. 389) has seen this imporia -'Mill 
with some degree of perplexity 
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Tiie name and use of tlie indictions^'^^ whioli ser^e fee 
ascertain the chronology of the middle ages, were derived 
from the regular practice of the Roman tributes^” The 
emperor subscribed with his own hand, and in purple ink, the 
solemn edict, or indiotion, which was fixed up in the principal 
city of each diocese, during two months previous to the first 
day of September. And by a very easy connection of ideas, 
the word mdiction was transferred to the measure of tribute 
which it jjrescribed, and to the annual term which it allowed 
for the j>ayment. This general estimate of the supplies was 
proportioned to the real and imaginary wants of the state ; but 
as ofteti as tlic expense exceeded the revenue, or the revenue 
fell short of the computation, an additional tax, under the name 
of super mdieimiy \vas imposed on the people, and the inost 
valuable attribute of sovereignty was communicated to the 
Prtetorian pnef^cts, who, on some occasions, were permitted 
to provide fur the unforeseen and extraordinary exigencies of 
the public service. The execution of these laws (which it 
would be tedious to pursue in their minute and intricate detail) 
consisted of two distinct operations : the resolving the genend 
imposition into its constituent parts, which were assessed on 
the provinces, the cities, and the individuals of the Roman 
world; and the collecting the separate contributions of the 
individuals, the cities, and the provinces, till the aecuraulatod 
sums were poured into the Imperial treasuries. But as the 
account betw^een the monarch and the subject was perpetually 

Tlie cycle of indictions, which may be traced as high as the 
.reign of Constantins, or perhaps of his father, Constantine, is still 
employed by the Papal court; but the commencement of the year has 
been very reasonably altered to the first of Janmiry. See I’Art de 
Verifier les Bates, p. xi. ; and Bictionuaire liaison, de la Biplonia- 
tique, toin. ii. p. 25 : two accimate treatises, which come from the 
workshop of the Benedictines.* 

The first twenty-eight titles of the eleventh book of the *11160- 
dosian Code are filled with the circumstantial regulations on the im- 
portant subject of tributes ; but they suppose a clearer knowledge oi 
fundamental principles than it is at present iu our power to aihtin- 


* It dries not apiiear that the estaljlishuieut of the iudiction is to bo at ' 
to Ooijsturiline : it existed before be had been created An^us^its at 
Itome, and the* remission granted by him to the city of Autmi is the pn-wf. 
He w'oul i not have vmitiired wliife only Cfjssar, and under the necessity 
ef courting popular favor, to establish such an odious impost. , Aitrelms Vic« 
tor and baotantius agree iu designating Biocletian as the author of tiua 
institution. Aur. Vici. de Ceos. c. 39, bactant de Mort. Per& c. T 
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open, and as the renewal of the demand anticipated 'the per- 
fect discharge of tlie preceding obligation, the weiglity ina* 
chine of the dnances was moved by the same hands round 
tlie circle of its yearly revolution. Whatever was honorable 
or important in the administration of the revenue, was com- 
mitted to the wisdom of the prsetects, and their provincia. 
representativ^es ; the lucrative functions were claimed by a 
crowd of subordinate officers, some of whom depended on the 
treasurer, others on the governor of the ] province; and who, 
in the inevitable conflicts of a perplexed jurisdictioii, had fre- 
quent opportunities of disputing with each other the spoils of 
the people. Tiie laborious offices, which could be productive 
only of envy and reproach, of expense and danger, were 
inqWod on the Decurlons^ who formed the corporations of 
the cities, mid whom the severity of the Imperial laws had 
condemned to sustain, the burdens^ of civil society/^® The 
whole landed property of the empire (without excepting the 
patrimonial estates of the monarch) was the object of ordinary 
taxation ; and every new purchaser contracted the obligations 
of the former proprietor. An accurate or survey, 

was the only equitable mode of ascertaining the proportion 
which every citizen should be obliged to contribute for the 
public service; and from the well-known period of the indic- 
tions; there is reason to believe that this difficult and expensive 
operation was repeated at the regular distance of flfteen 


The title concerning the Decurions (I xil tit i.) is the most 
ample in the whole Theodosian Code ; since it contains not less thari 
one hundred and ninety-two distinct laws to ascertain the duties and 
privileges of tliat useful order of citizens.* 

Habemus enim et hoininum numeriim qui delati sunt, et agriinf 
modum, Eunienius in Panegyr. Vet. viil 6. See Ooil. Theod. 1. xUi 
tit. X xi., with Godefroy^s Commentary. 


* The Becunons were charged wdth assessing, according to the census of 
property prepared by the tahalurii. the payment due from each proprietor. 
This odiouH oitloo was authoritatively imposed on the richest citizens of each 
town ; they had no salary, and all their edmpensution to be exempt 
from certain corporal punisliments, in case they should have incurred them. 
The Becurlonate was the ruin of all the rich. Hence they tried every way 
of avoiding this dangerous honor ; they concealed themselve.s.^they entered 
into military service; but their efforts were unavaiimg; they were seized, 
they were compelled to become Becurioiis, and the dread inspired by tail 
title was termed 

Thc^ Becuriona were mutually responsible ; they were obliged to under* 
toke for pieces of ground abandoned by their owners on account of the pro# 
»are of the taxes, and, finally, to make up all deSciencies. Savigny. Gm 
ehichte des Eom. Eechts, L 
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years. The lands were measured by surveyor, who were 
seat into the provinces ; their .nature, whether arable or pas- 
ture, or vineyards or woods, was distinctly reported ; anil an 
estimate was made of their common value from the average 
produce of hye yetirs. Tiie numbers of slaves and of cattle 
constiuited an essential part of the report ; an oath w^as admin- 
istered to the proprietors, which bound them to disclose the 
true state of their affairs ; and their attempts to prevaricate, or 
elude the intention of the legislator, were severely watched, 
and punished as a capital crime, w^hich ineluded the double 
guilt of treason and sacrilege.^’* A large portion of the 
tribute was ])aid in money ; and of the current coin of tlie 
empire, gold alone could be legally accepted.^’* The re- 
mainder of the taxes, according to tim proportions determined 
by the annual indietion, was furnished in a manner still more 
direct, and still more oppressive. According to the different 
nature of lands, their real produce in the various articles of 
wine or oil, corn or barley, wood or iron, w'as transported by 
the labor or at the expense of the provincials * to the Imperial 
magarines, from whence they were occasionally distributed, 
for the use of the court, of the army, and of the two capitals, 
Borne and Constantinople. The commissioners of the revenue 
were so frequently obliged to make considerable |>urchases, 
that they were strictly prohibited from allowing any compen- 
sation, or from receiving in money the value of those sup- 


Siquia sacrilege vitem fake succiderit, aut feracium ramorum 
fcatus hebetaverit. quo delinet fidem Oensuum, et mentiatur callide 
paupertatis iiigenium, mox detcctus capitale 8ul>ibit exitium, ct bona 
ejus in Fisci jura migrabiini Cod. Theod. 1. xiii. tit. xl. leg. 1. Ah 
though this law is not without its studied obscurity, it is, however 
clear enough to prove the minuteness of the inquisition, and the dis 
proportion of the penalty. 

The astonisliment of Pliny would have ceased. Fquidem tniror 
P. R, victis gentibiis argentum semper imperitasse non aurum. Hist 
^atur. xxxiii. 16. 


* The proprietors were not charged with the expense of this transport # 
in the proviny«i« ttitnatt*d on the s'ea-slioni or near the great rivers, then® 
wens eompaBies of boatmen, and of masters of .vessels, who Imd this com 
missitm. and ftmushed the means of transport at ihoir awn expense. In re» 
tam, tliey were themsolvea exempt, altogether, or in part, from the indkliop 
Wid other impohts. They had certain privileges; particular regalations 
doiemi! ued their rights and ohiigatious. {Cod. Theod. 1. xlii tit, v. ix.j The 
brtmsports by land wore made in the same mariner, by the Intervention of a 
priviWed company called Bastag^aj tlm membere viere oalird Baaiagaiii 
Cod. Ibeod. i viii tit v,— G* 
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plies wMcli were exacted in kind. In the primitive simplicity 
of small communities, this method may be well adapted to col- 
lect the almost voluntary oftl^ings of the people ; but it , is 
oiice susceptible of the utmost latitude, and of the utmost 
strictness, wliich in a corrupt and absolute monardiy must 
introduce a perpetual contest between the power of oppression 
and the arts of tVaud.^’* The agriculture of the Roman ]Uuv 
inees was insensibly ruined, and, in the progress of despotism, 
which tends to disappoint its own purpose, the emperors ^yere 
obliged to derive some merit from the forgiveness of debts, 
or the remission of tributes, wliich their subjects were utterly 
incapable of paying. According to the new division of 
Italy, the fertile imd happy province of Campania, the scene of 
the early victories and of the delicious retirements of the citizens 
of Rome, extended between the sea and tlie Apennioo, from the 
Tiber to the Silanis. Within sixty years alter the death of 
Constantine, and on the .evidence of an actual survey, an ex- 
emption was granted in favor of three hundred and thirty 
thousand English acres of desert and uncultivated land ; which 
amounted to one eighth of the whole surface of the province. 
As the footsteps of the Barbarians had not yet been seen in 
Italy, the cause of this amazing desolation, which is recorded in 
^he laws, can be ascribed only to the administration of the Ro- 
man einperorsd” 

Either from design or from accident, the mode of assess- 
ment seemed to unite the substance of a land tax with the 
forms of a capitatioiid’® The returns which wer<i sent of 
^very province or district, expressed the number of tributary 

Some precautions were taken (see Cod. I'luiod. 1, xi, tit. ii. and 
Cod. Justinian. 1. x. tit. xxvii. leg. 1, 2, S) to restrain the magistrates 
from the abuse of their authority, either in the exaction or in the pur- 
chase of com: but those who had learning enough to read the cirationa 
of Cicero against Verres, (iii. de Frumento,) might instruct themselves 
in all the various arts of oppression, with regard to the weight,, the 
price, the quality, and the carriage, llie avarice of an unlettered 
governor would supply the ignorance of precept or precedent. 

God. Theod. 1. xi. tit. xxviii. leg. 2, published the 24th of March, 
A. D. S96, by the emperor Honorius, only two months after the ileath 
of his father,* Theodosius, He speaks of 628,042 lioman jugera, w’hich 
I have reduced to the ’Engli^i meiiaure. The jugerum contained 
$8,800 square Roman feet 

Codefroy (God. Tlieod. tom. vj. p. 116) argues with weight and 
learning on the subject of the capitation; but while he explains tbs 
mpwlf m a share or measure of ]>roperty, he loo absolutely 
^ idea of a personal assessment. 
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subjects, and the araount of the public impositions. The lab 
ter of tiiese suras was divided by the fornier ; and the estimate, 
that such ii province contained so many capita^ or heads of 
tribute ; and that each head was rated at such a price, was 
universally received, not only in the popular, but even in, the 
legal computation. The value of a tributary head must have 
varied, according to many accidental, or at least fluctuating 
circumstances ; but some knowledge has been preserved of a 
very curious fact, the more important, since it relates to one of 
the richest provinces of the Roman empire, and which now 
flourishes as tlie most splendid of the European kingdoms. 
The rapacious ministers of Constantins had exhausted the 
wealth of Gaul, by exacting twenty-tive pieces of gold for the 
annual tribute of every head. The liutmine policy of his sue 
cessor reduc(?d the capitation to seven pieces.^'^® A moderate 
proportion between these opposite extremes of extraordinary 
oppression and of transient indulgence, may therefore be fixed 
at sixteen pieces of gold, or about nine pounds sterling, the 
common standard, perhaps, of the impositions of Gaul.*®® 
But this calculation, or rather, indeed, the facts from wlience 
it is deduced, cannot fail of suggesting two difficulties to a think- 


C^uid profiierit {Jidiamts) anhelantibus extrema penuria Gallig, 
hiuc maxime claret, quod primitus^ partes eas ingressus, pro capitibu^ 
singulis tributi nomine vicetios quinos aureos reperit fiagitari ; disce* 
dens vero septenos tanfcum numera universa complentes. Ammian, 1. 
xvi c. 6. 

In the calculation of any sum of money under Gonstantine and 
his successors, we need only refer to the excellent discourse of Mr, 
Greaves on the^ Denarius, lor the proof of the following principles * 
1. That the ancient and modern Roman pound, containing 5?56 grain? 
of Troy ’weight, is about one Welfth lighter thnii the English potind, 
which is composed of 0760 of the same grains, 2. I'hat the pound of 
^old, which had once been divided into forty-eight aurei, was at this 
dme coined into seventy two smaller pieces of the same denomination. 
8. That five of these aimei w^ore the legal tender for a pound of silver, 
«nd that consequently the potmd of gold was exchanged for fourteen 
pounds eiglit ounces of silver, according to the Roman, or about thir- 
teen pounds according to the English weight. 4. That the EngRsh 
pound of silver is coined into sixty-two shillings. From these elo* 
merits we may compute the Roman pound of gold, the usual moth- 
ud of reckoning large sums, at forty pounds sterling, and we may 
fix the currency of the aureus at somewhat more than eleven 
shillings.'®^ 

* 0ee, likewise, a Bisseitation of M. Letronne, “ Cisja^^rations 
Buv ^Evaluation des Mounaies Grecques et Itoroame? Paris, iSlf 

vof,. ir . — Q 
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mg mind, who will be at once surprised hy the equality, and 
by the enormity, of the capitation. An attempt to explain 
them may perhaps i-ellect some light on the interesting subject 
of the hnances of the declining empire. _ 

L It is obvious, that, as long as the immutable constitution 
of human nature produces and maintains so unequal a division 
of property, the most numerous part of the community would 
be deprived of their subsistence, by the equal assessment of a 
Ua from which the sovereign would derive a very trilling reve- 
nue. Such indeed might be the theory of the Eoman capita- 
tion ; but in the practice, this unjust equality was no longer 
felt, as the tribute was collected on tlic principle of a real, not 
of a personal imposition.’^ Several indigent citizens contrib- 
uted to compose a single head, or share of taxation ; while t!ie 
wealthy provincial, in proportion to his fortune, alone repre- 
sented several of those imaginary beings. In a poetical 
request, addressed to one of the last and most deserving of 
the Homan princes who reigned in Guul, Sidonius Apollinaris 
pemonifies his tribute under the figure of a triple monster, the 
Geryon of the Grecian fables, and entreats the new Hercules 
tliat he would mc^t graciously be [>leased to save his life by 
cutting off three of his heads.^^^ The fortune of Sidouius far 


Geryones nos esse puta, monstrumqne tribntum. 

Hie capita ut vivam, tu mihi tulle tria, 

Bidoa. Apuilinar. Oarm. siii. 

The reputation of Father Sirmond led me to expect ‘more satisfao 
tion than I have found in his note (p. 144) on this remarkable passage. 
The words, suo vei suatwn iiomine, betray the perplexity of the com- 
mentator. 


* Two masterly dissertations of M. Savigiiy, m the jMcra. of the Berlin 
Academy (1822 and 1823) Imve^ thrown new light on the taxation system 
of the Empire. Gibbon, according^ to U. Savigny, is mistaken in supposing 
that there was hut one kind of capitation taxj there was a land tax, and a 
capitation tax, strictly so called. The land tax was, in its operation, a 
|)roprietor’s or landlord’s tax. But, besides this, there yvm a direct capita- 
tion tax on all who w’cre not possessed of luiided property. This tax 
dates from the time of the Roman conrpicsts; its amimnt is tint cbiarly 
known. Gradual exemptions released ditlcrent ptn*sori.s and classes from 
this lax. Ouc edict exempts painters. In Byria, all under twelve or four- 
teen, or above sixty-five, W’ctc cxt>inplcd; at u later period, all ujitlei 
rw'cnty, and all uiiiwurricd females ; still later, all under twenty-live, 
widows and nuns, soidieiy, veteraiii and cU‘ri{*i — wdiolc dioccj^cs, that of 
Thrace anti IUyric\im. Under Galorius and Liciniw.'*, the plehs nrhaua 
became exempt ; ihongh this, perhaps, was only an ortUnunce lor the ICast 
By degrees, however, the extynption was extended to all the inhabiiantu 
of towns; and sis it was strictly capitatio pieheia, from whit'.h all posstjbsora 
were exempted it fell at ieagtli altogether on the coloni and a^icuUurad 
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exceeded the customary wealth of a poet ; but if he had puT^ 
sued the allusion, he mig-ht have painted many of the Chiihc 
nobles with the hundred heads of the deadly Hydra, spread* 
ing over the face of the country, and devouring the substance 
of a hundred families. IL The difficulty of allowing an 
animal sum of about nine pounds sterling, even for the av 
erage of the capitation of Gaul, may bo rendered more evi- 
dent by the comparison of the present state of the same 
country, as it is now governed by the absolute inonaroh of an 
mdustriMUs, wealthy, and affectionate people. The taxes of 
France cannot be magnified, either by fear or by flattery, 
beyontl the annual amount of eighteen millions sterling, which 
ought perhaps to be shared among four and twenty millions 
of inhabitants/*** Seven millions of these, in the capacity of 
fathers, or brothers, or husbands, may discharge the obliga- 
tions of the remaining multitude of women and children ; yet 
the equal proportion of each- tributary subject will scarcely 
rise above fifty shillings of our money, instead of a proportion 
almost four times as considerable, which was regularly imposed 
on their GalUo ancestors. The reason of this difterence 
may be found, not so much in tlie relative scarcity or plenty 
of gold and silver, as in the different state of society, in 
ancient Gaul and in modern France. In a country where 


This assertion, however formidable it may seem, is founded on 
the original registers of births, deaths, and marriages, collected by 
public authority, and now deposited in the CmitroUe Gmeml at Park 
The annual average of births througliout the whole kingdom, taken in 
five years, (from 1170 to 1774, both inclusive,) is 479»640 boys, and 
440,269 girls, in all 928,918 children. The province of French Hai- 
nault alone furnishes 9906 births ; and we are assured, by an actual 
enumeration of the people, aimuallj repeated from the year 1773 to 
the year 1776, thsit upon an average, Hamauh. contains 257,097 in- 
habitants. By the i-ules of fair analogy, wm might infer, that the- or- 
dinary proportion of annual births to the whole people, is al)Out 1 to 
26; and that the kingdom of France contains 24,151,808 persons of 
bt>th sexes and of every age. * If we content ourselves with the more 
moderate proportion of 1 to 25, the whole population will amount to 
23.222,960. FVom the diligent reseatehea of tlie French Oovornment, 
{which are not unworthy of our own imitation.) we may hope to obtain 
a still greater degree of' cerUiinl y ou this important subject.’^ 


slaves. These were rogipt(>rccl in the same cutastcr (capitasimin) with the 
land fax. It was paid by die proprietor, who raised it again from his coioid 
and laborers. — M. 

* On no subject has so much valuable infbrrnation been collected since tbs 
time of Gibbon, as the statistics of the different countries of Furope hn* 
much is still wanting as to our own — M. 
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petsoiial freedom is tlie privilege of every sul^ject, the whole 
mass of taxes, whether they are levied on property or on con- 
Biimption, may be fairly divided among the whole body of .the 
natioiL But the far greater part of tiie lands of ancient Gaul, 
as well as of the other provinces of the itoman world, were 
cultivated by slaves, or by peasants, whose dependent condi- 
tion was a less rigid servitude,^®® In such a state the poor 
were maintained at the expense of the masters who enjoyed 
the fruits of their labor ; and as the rolls of tribute were filled 
only with the names of those citizens who possessed the 
means an honorable, or at least of a decent subsistence, 
the comparative smallness of their numbem explains and jus- 
tifies the high rate of their capitation. The truth of this asser- 
tion may be illustrated by the following example : The .^dui, 
one of the most powerful and civilized tribes or ciiies of Gaul, 
occupied an extent of territory, which now contains about five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, in the two ecclesiastical dio- 
ceses of Autun and Nevers ; and with the probable acces- 
sion of those of Chalons and Macon,*®® the poptilation would 
amount to eight hundred thousand souls. In the time of 
Constantine, the territory of the JEdui afforded no more than 
twenty-five thousand heads of capitation, of whom seven 


Ood. Tbeod. i. v. tit. k. x. xi. Cod. Justinian, 1, xi. tit. ixiil 
Cbloni appelkntur ^ui conditionom debent genitali solo, propter agri- 
culturum sub dominio possessorum. Augustin, de Civitate Dei, X. 
X. c. I. 

The aneient jurisdiction of {Augmtodumtm) Autun in Burgundy, 
the capital of the iEdui, comprehended the adjacont territory of 
dmum) Nevers, See D’Anville, Notice de TAneienne Gaule, p. 491. 
The two dioceses of Autun and Nevers are now composed, the former 
of 610, and the latter of 160 parishes. The registers of births, taken 
during elevei) years?, in 4'76 parishes of the same province of Burgum 
dy, and multiplied by the moderate proportion of 26, (see Messance 
Nechcrches sur la Population, p, 142,) may authorize us to assign an 
average number of 656 persons for each parish, which being again 
multiplied by the *770 parishes of the dioceses of Nevers and Autun, 
wdll produce the sum of 506,1 20 persijns for the extent of country 
which was once possessed by the A5dul 
186 niight derive an additional supply of SOI ,750 Inhabitants 
from the dioceses of Chalons ( Oabillotmm) and of AXayon, {Ilatiftco) 
since they contain, the one 200, and the other 260 parishes. This 
accession of territory njight be justified by very speckma reasons, 
j, ChSlons and Ma 9 on %vei’e undoubtedly within the original jurisilic- 
tion^ of the MM, (Bee D’Anville. Notice, p. 187, 44S.) 2. In the 
Notit’ia of Gaul, they are enumerated not as Cmtaie,% but mendy m 
0a«fm S. They do not appear to have been episcopal l:>efor« 
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thousand were discharged by th/it prince from the intolerable 
weight of tribute.^®* A Just analogy would seem to coun- 
tenance the opinion of an ingenious historian,*®’ that the free 
and tributary citizens did not surpass the number of half a 
million ; and if, in the ordinary administration of government, 
their annual payments may be computed at about four mil- 
lions and a lialf of our money, it would appear, that although 
the shave of each individual was four times as considerable, a 
tbmth part only of the modern taxes of France was levied on 
the Imperial province of GaiiL The exactions of Constan- 
tins may be oalculuted. at seven millions sterling, which were 
reduced to two millions by the humanity or the wisdom of 
Julian. 

But this tax, or capitation, on the proprietors of land, would 
have siidered a rich and numerous class of free citizens to 
escape. With the view of sharing that species of wealth 
which is derived from art or labor, and wbich exists in money 
or in merchandise, the emperors imposed a distinct and per- 
sonal tribute on the trading part of their subjects,*®® Borne 
exemptions, very strictly conhned both in time and place, 
were allowed to the |>roprietors who disposed of the produce 
of their own estates. Some indulgence was granted to the 
profession of the liberal arts : but every other branch of com- 
inerciai industry was affected by the severity of tlie law% 
The honorable merchant of Alexandria, who imported the 
gems and spices of India for the use of the western ‘ world ; 
the usurer, who derived from the interest of money a silent 
and ignominious profit ; the ingenious manufacturer, the dil- 
igent mechanic, and even the most obscure retailer of a 
sequestered village, were obliged to admit the officers of the 
revenue into the partnership of their gain ; and the sovereign 
of the Roman empire, who tolerated the profession, consented 
to share the infamous salary, of public prostitutes.f As this 

Ihe fifth and sixth centuries. Yet there Is a passage in Eameniua 
(Panegyr. Vet. viii. *?) which very forcibly deters rue from extending 
the territory of the JEdiii, in the reign of Constantine, along the beau 
tiful banks of the navigable Saune.’^ 

Eumenius in Panegyr Vet vih. 11. 

L’Abte dtt Bos, Hist. Critique de la M. F. tom. i. p. 121 
See Cod. I'lieod. 1. xiii. tit i. and iv. 


In this passage of Eamenius, Savigny supposes the original wumher to 
been 32,»0D t 7000 being dischargedfth’^re remained 25,000 liable to the 
tribute. See Mtim. quoted above. — M. 
t emperor Tlicodosias put an end; by a law, to this disgracefiil 
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general tax upon industry was collected every fourth year, iv 
was styled the Liistral Contribution : and the historian Zosl- 
nms^®* laments that the approach of the fatal period wa* 
announced by the tears and terrors of the citizens, who wert 
often compelled by the impending scourge to einbraee the 
most abhorred and unnatural methods of procuring the sum at 
which their property had been assessed. The testimony of 
Zosimus cannot indeed be justided from the charge of passion 
and prejudice ; but, from the nature of this tribute it seems 
reasonable to conclude, that it was arbitrary in the distribu- 
tion, and extremely rigorous in the mode of collecting. The 
secret wealth of commerce, and the precarious profits of art 
or labot, are susceptible only of a discretionary valuation, 
which is seldom disadvantag(^ous to the interest of the treas- 
ury ; and as the person of the trader supplies the w^ant of a 
visible and permanent security, the payment of the imposition, 
which, in tlie case of a land . tax, may be obtained by the 
seizure of property, can rarely be extorted by any other 
means than those of corporal punishments. The cruel treat- 
ment of the insolvent debtors of the state, is attested, and was 
perhaps mitigated by a very humane edict of Constantine, 
who, disclaiming tlie use of racks and of scourges, allots a 
spacious and airy prison for the place of their confinement.^®® 
These general kixes were imposed and levied by the absen 
lute authority of the monarch ; but the occasional offerings of 
the coronaiy gold still retained the name and semblance of 
popular consent. It was an ancient custom that the allies of 
the republic, who ascribed their safety or deliverance to the 
Bucoess of the Eoman arms, and even the cities of Italy, who 
admired the virtues of their victorious general, adorned the 
pomp of his triumph by their voluntary gifts of crowns of 
gold, which after the ceremony were consecrated in the 

Zosimus, I ii. p. 115. Tliere is probably as much passion and 
prejudice in the attack of Zosimus, as in the elaborate defence of the 
mommy of Constantine by the zealous Dr. Howell. Hist, of the 
Woi hi, voL ii. p, 20. 

Cod. Theoci. 1. xi. tit vii, leg, 8. 

goiirce of revenue. {Godef. ad Cod. Tlieod. xiil tit i. c. 1.)' But before 
he 4c]»£*ived himself of it be made sure of some way of replacing this <le 
fiett. A rich patrickn, Florentias, indignant at this legalized licenttous* 
neas. had marie representations on the subject to the emperor. To indacri 
him to tolerate it no longer, lie offered bis own property to supply tine dim 
Uiution of the revenue. The emperor had the oasenesa to uajoept his 
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temple of Jupiter, to remain a lasting monument of his glorjr 
to future ages The progress of zeal and Hatter j soon multi- 
plied the number, and increased the size, of these popiihu 
donations; and tlie friiimph of Ciesar was enriched with two 
tliousaini eight hundred and twenty-two massy crowns, whose 
weight amounted to twenty thousand four hundred and four 
teen pounds of gold. This treasure was immediately melted 
ilowii by the prudent dictator, who was satisfied that it would 
be more serviceable to his soldiers than to the gods : lik exam- 
ple was imitated by his successors ; and the custom was 
Introduced of exchanging these splendid ornaments for the 
more acccf/tahle present of the current gold coin of the em- 
pire.'®* The spontaneous offering was at length exacted as 
the dt3bt of duty ; and instead of b^ing coniined to the occasion 
of a triumph, it was supposed to be granted by the several 
cities and provinces of the monarchy, as often as the emperor 
condescended to announce his accession, his consulship, the 
birth of a sou, the creation of a Cassar, a victory over the Bar- 
barians, or any other real or imaginary event winch graced 
the annals of his reign. The peculiar free gift of the senate of 
liome was fixed by custom at sixteen hundred pounds of gold, 
or about sixty-four thousand pounds sterling. The oppressed 
subjects celebrated their own felicity, that their sovereign should 
graciously consent to accept this feeble but valunta.ry testimony 
of their loyalty and gratitude.*®® 

A people elated by pride, or soured by discontent, are sel- 
dom qualified to form a just estimate of their actual situation. 
The subjects of Constantine were incapable of discerning the 
decline of genius and manly virtue, which so far degraded 
them below the dignity of their ancestors ; but tlicy could feel 
and lametit the rage of tyranny, the relaxation of discipline, and 
the increase of taxes. The impartial historian, wfoo acknowl- 


See Lij>sius de Magnitud. Romana, ? ii. c. 9. The Tatragonese 
Spain presented the emperor Clandiua wnth % crown of gold of seven, 
and (taul with another of nine, hundiyd pounds weight. I have fob 
lowed the rational emendation of Lipsius,* 

Cod. Theod. 1. xii. tit. xiii. The senator*' were supposed to be 
^exempt from the Aurum Coronarium; but the 4 nr I which 

was required at their hands, was jjreeisely of the same natura 


This custom is of still earlier date , the Romans hai barmwed it from 
Greece. Who is not acquainted with the famous oration of DemostheneJ 
for the golden crown, which his citizens wished to bestow, and jSSechinfl* Ui 
4c|rivebimof? — (3*. 
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edges fche justice of tlieir complaints, will observe some favor^ 
able circumstances which tended to alleviate the misery of their 
condition. The threatening tempest of Barbarians, which so 
soon subverted the tburidations of Roman greatness, was still 
repelled, or suspended, on the frontiers. The arts of luxury 
and literature were cultivated, and the elegant pleasures ol 
society were enjoyed, by the inhabitants of a considerable 
portion of the globe. T? he forms, the pomp, imd the expense 
of the civil administration contributed to restrain the irregular 
license of the soldiers ; and although the laws were violated by 
power, or perverted by sxibtlety, the sage principles of the 
Roman jurisprudence preserved a sense of order and equity, 
unknown to the despotic governments of tlie East. The rights 
of mankind might derive some protection from religion and 
philosophy ; and the name of freedom, which could no longer 
alarm, znight sometimes admonish, the successors of Augustus, 
that they did not reign over a nation of Slaves or Barbarians.^*^® 


The great Theodosius, in his judicious advice to his son, (Claud- 
ian in iv. Uonsulat. lloiiorii, 214, Jrc.,) distinguishes the station of a 
Roman prince from that of a Parthian monarch. Virtue was neeesaaiy 
hr the one ; birth might suffice for the other 
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CHAPTEE XYIII. 

UKARACTEB OF CONSTANTINE.-— GOTHIC WAR. — DEAfH OF 
OONSTANTINE.— DIVISION OF THE EMPIRE AMONG HIS THREE 

SONS. — PERSIAN WAR. TRAGIO DEATHS OF CONSTANTINE 

THE YOUNGER AND C0N6TANS, — USURPATION OF MAGNEN- 
THIS, — CIVIL WAR.“VlCTOiiY OF CONSTANTIUS. 

The cbaracter of the prince who removed the seat of 
empire^ and introduced such important changes into the civil 
and religious constitution of his country, has fixed the atten- 
tion, and divided the ojnnions, of mankind. By the grateful 
zeal of the Christians, the deliverer of the church has been 
decorated with every attribute of a hero, and even of a saint ; 
while the discontent of the vanquished party has compared 
Constantine to the most abhorred of those tyrants, who, by 
their vice and weakness, dishonored the Imperial pur]>\e. The 
same passions have in some degree been perpetuated to suc- 
ceeding generations, and the character of Constantine is con- 
sidered, even in the present age, as an object either of satire 
or of panegyric. By ' the impartial union of those defects 
wdiich are confessed by his w'armest admirers, and of those 
virtues whicli are acknowledged by his most implacable ene- 
mies, we might Impe to delineate a just portrait of that extra- 
ordinary man, w^hicli the truth and candor of history should 
adopt without a bliish.^ But it would soon appear, that the 
vain attempt to blend such discordant colois, and to reconcile 
such inconsistent qualities, must produce a figure monstrous 
rather than human, unless it is viewed in its prap.er and dis- 
tinct lights; by a careful separation of the difterent periods of 
the reign of Constantine. 

The person, as well as the mind, of Constantine, bad been 
enriched by nature with her choicest endowments. His 

^ On ne ae trompera point sur Constantin, en crojant tout la lual 
tu’en dit Eusebe, ct tout le bien qu’en dit Zorime. Floury, Hist Be* 
clesiastiquo, loin. iU, p. 233. EuHobius and Zosimua form *^indeed the 
two extremes of flattery and invective. The intermediate shades .are 
expressed by those writers, whose character or situation variov.Hlj 
tampered die influence of their religious zeal 
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stature was loftj, bis countenance majestic, bia deportment 
fifraccfnl ; bis strength and activity were displayed in every 
manly exercise, and from ills earliest youth, to a very advanced 
season of life, he preserved the vigor of ins constitution by a 
strict adherence to the domestic virtues of chastity and tem- 
perance. Ho delighted in the social intercourse of ftimiliar 
conversation *, andlliough he might sometimes indulge his dis- 
position to raillery with less reserve than was required by the 
severe dignity of his station, the courtesy and liberality of his 
manners gained the hearts of all who approached him. The 
sincerity of his friendsliip has been suspected ; yet he showed, 
on some occasions, that he was not incapable of a warm and 
lasting attachment. The disadvantage of an illiterate edu- 
cation had not prevented him from forming a just estimate of 
the value of learning ; and the arts and sciences derived some 
encouragement from the munidcent protection of Constantine, 
In the despatch of business, his diligence was indefatigable; 
and the active powers of bis mind were almost continually 
exercised in reading, writing, or meditating, in giving audiences 
to ambassadors, and in examining the complaints of his sub- 
jects. Even those who censure*! the propriety of his measures 
were compelled to acknowledge, that he possessed magna- 
nimity to conceive, and patience to execute, the most ardu- 
ous' designs, without Ixnng checked either by the prejudices of 
education, or by the elamom of the multitude. In the field, he 
infused Ins own intrepid spirit into the troops, whom he con- 
ducted with the taleiits of a consummate general ; and to bis 
abilities, rather than to his fortune, we may ascribe the signal 
victories which he obtained over the foreign and domestic foes 
of the republic. He loved glory as the reward, perhaps as 
the motive, of his labors. The boundless ambition, which, 
from the moment of his accepting the ]>urple at York, appears 
as the ruling passion of his soul, may be justified by the dan- 
gers of his own situation, by the character of his rivals, by the 
consciousness of superior merit, and by the prospect that his 
success would enable him to restore peace and order to the 
distracted empire. In his civil wars against Maxentins and 
Licinius, he had engaged on hivS side the inclinations of the 
people, who com])ared the undissemblod vices of those tyrants 
with the spirit of wisdom and justice which seemed to direct 
the general tenor of the administration of Coiistatitine.* 


* The firtjies of Constantine are? collected for the most part from 
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Ihid Constantine fallen on the banks of tlie Tyber, or even 
in tlie plains of Uadriaiiople, such is the character which, with 
a few exceptions, he might have transmitted to posterity. Btit 
the conclusion of his reign (according to the moderate and 
indeed tender sentence of a writer of the same age) degraded 
hiin froui the rank which he had acquired among the most 
deserving of the Bomun princes.^ In the life of Augusl,iis, we 
helmld the tyrant of the republic, converted, almost by imper- 
ceptible degrees, into the father of his country, and of hiunan 
kind. In that of Constantine, we may eontemplate a hero^ 
wlio had so long inspired his subjects with love, and his ene- 
mies with terror, degenerating into a cruel and dissolute 
monarch, corrupted by his fortune, or raised by conquest 
above the necessity of dissimulation. The general peace 
which he inaiiitaiued during the last fourteen years of his reign, 
was a j)enod of apparent splendor rather than of real pros- 
perity ; and the old age of Constantine was disgraced by the 
opposite yet reconcilable vices of rapaeiousness and prodi- 
gality. The accumulated treasures found in tlie palaces of 
Maxentius and Licinius, were lavishly consumed ; the various 
innovations introduced by the conqueror, were attended 
wnth an increasing expense; the cost of his buildings, bis 
court, and his festivals, required an immediate and plentiful 
supply ; and the oppression of the people was the onl}" fund 
which could support the magnificence of the sovereign.* His 
unworthy favorites, enriched by the boundless liberality of 
tlieir master, usurped with impunity the privilege of rapine 


Butropius and the younger Victor, two sincere pagans, who wrote 
after tlie extinction of his family. Even Zosiinus, ami the Empemr 
Julian, acknowledge his personal courage and military achieve- 
ments. 

® See Eutrnpins, x. 6. In prinio Imperii tempore optimis principi- 
bus, ultimo mediis compai*andus. From the ancient Greek version of 
Feeanius, (edit. Havercamp. p. 697.) I am inclined to suspect that 
Eutropius had originally written mx mediis ; and that tlie offensive 
monosyllable was drop'ped by the wilful inadvertency of transcriii- 
era. Aurelius Victor expresses the general opinion by a vulgar and j 
indeed obscure proverb. Tmehahx decern sinnis pra^stant&simda; 
clnotleeim sequentibus latro; dcccin iiovissimis pnpilhn ob immouica.s 
profnsiones, 

^ Julian, Orat. i. p. 8, in a flattering disemirse pronounced before the 
ftonof Constantine; and Ckesares, p. iS6. Zosimus, p. 114, 115. Ibe 
stately buildings of Oonstantinople, ifec., may be quoted m a lasting 
imd nnexcejitionable proof of the profueeness of their founder. 
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and WTuptioH.® A secret but universal decay was felt in 
every part of the public administration, and the emperor him- 
self, though he still retained the obedience, gradually lost the 
esteem, of his subjects. The dress and manners, which, 
towards the decline of life, he chose to atlect, served only to 
degrade him in the eyes of mankind. The Asiatic pomp, 
which had been adopted by the pride of Diocletian, assumed 
an air of softness and effeminacy in the pei'son of Constantine* 
He is rej)i‘esented with false hair of various colors, laboriously 
arranged by the skilful artists of the times ; a diadem of a 
'.e\v and more expensive fashion; a profusion of gems and 
pearls, of collars and bracelets, and a variegated flowing robe 
pf silk, most curiously embroidered with flowers of gold. In 
iich apparel, scarcely to be excused by the youth and folly 
of Elagabalus, we are at a loss to discover the wisdom of an 
aged monarch, and the simplicity of a Eoman veteran.® A 
mind thus relaxed by prosperity and indulgence, was incapable 
of rising to that rnagtiaoimity which disdains suspicion, and 
dares to forgive. The deaths of Maximian and Licinius may 
perhaps be justified by the maxims of policy, as they are 
taught in the schools of tyrants ; but an impartial narrative of 
the executions, or rather murders, which sullied the declining 
age of Constantine, will suggest to our most candid thoughts 
the idea of a prince who could sacrifice without reluctance thcr 
kiws of justice, and the feelings of nature, to the dictates either 
ui his passions or of his interest. 

The same fortune which so invariably followed the standard 
of Constantino, seemed to secure the hopes and comforts of 
his domestic life. Those among his predecessors who had 
♦njoyed the longest and most prosperous reigns, Augustus, 
trajan, and Diocletian, had been disappointed of posterity; 
and the frequent revolutions had never allowed sutEcient time 
for any Imperial family to grow up and multiply under the 


^ The impartial Aminianua deserves all our confidence. Proximo' 
rim fauces aperuit primus omnium Oonstantinus. L. xvi. c S. Eu* 
sebiua himself confesses the abuse, (Vii Constantin. 1. iv 4 29, 54 ;) 
ami some (vf the Iti^erial laws feebly point out the remedy. See 
above, p, 146 of this volume* 

** J ulian, in the Cajsars, attempts to ridicule his uncle. His suspi 
tiom testimony is confirmed, liowev ii\ by the learned Spardieim, with 
the authority of medals, (see Oornraentaire, p. 156, 299, S9t, 459) 
Eusebius (Orat. c. 6) alleges, that Constantine dressed for the publk, 
ttofe for hhnseii Were this admitted, the vaineet coxcomb oouli 
iwver want an excuse. ' ’ 
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ihado of the purple. But the royalty of the Flavian linei 
which had been first ennobled by the Gothic Claudius, de- 
scended through several generations; and Constantine him 
self derived from his royal father the hereditary honors 
which he transmitted, to his children. Tlie emperor had been 
twice married. Miner vina, the obscure but lawful object of 
Lts youthful attachment/ had left him only one son, who was 
called Crispus. By Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, he 
had three daughters, and three sons known by the kindred 
ttames of Constantine, Constantins, and Constans, The un- 
ambitious brothers of the great Constantine, Julius Constantius, 
Dalmaiius, and Hannibalianus/ were permitted to enjoy the 
most honorable rank, and the most afiluent fortune, that could 
be consistent with a private station. The youngest of the 
three lived without a name, and died without posterity. His 
two elder brothel’s obtained in marriage ■ the daughters of 
wealthy senators, and propagated new branches of the Im- 
perial race. Gallus and Julian afterwards became the most 
illustrious of the children of Julius Constantins, the Pairkian^ 
The two sons of Dalmatius, who had been decorated with the 
vain title of Censor, were named Dalmatius and Haunibalia- 
ims. Tiie two sisters of the great Constantine, Anastasia and 
Eutropia, were bestow^ed on Optatus and Nepotianus, two 
senators of noble birth and of consular dignity. His third 
Sister, Constantin, was distinguished by her preeminence of 
greatness and of misery. She remained the widow of the 
vanquished Licinius ; and it was by her entreaties, that an 
innocent boy, the otTspring of their marriage, preserved, for 
some time, his life, the title of Caesar, and a precarious hope 
of the succession. Besides the females, and the allies of the 
Fkiviim house, ten or twelve males, to whom the language of 
modei’U courts would apply the title of princes of the blood, 
seemed, according to the order* of their birth, to be destined 
eitlier to inherit or to support the throne of Constantine. But 
in less than thirty years, this numerous and increasing family 

Zosiraus and Zonaras agree in repressenting Minervina as the con- 
cubine of Goiisiantme; but Ducaiige has very gallantly rescued her 
character, by producing a decisive passage from one of the pane- 
gyrics : Ab ipso tine pueritiic te matrimonii legibus dedistif^ 

^ Ducange (Familke Byznntinm, p. 44-) bestows on him, after Zo- 
aw IS, the name of Constantine ; a name somewhat tinlikely, as it 
was already occupied by the eider brother. That of Haimibdianua 
\$ mentioned in the Paschal Chronicle, and is approved by Tillemoni 
Hist des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 587. 
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was reduced to the persons of Constant! us and Julian, who 
alone had suivived a series of crimes and calamities, such as 
the tragic poets have deplored in the devoted lines of Pelops 
and of Cadmus. 

Crispus, the eldest son of Constantine, and the presumptive 
heir of the empire, is represented by impartial historians as an 
amiable and accomplished youth. The care of liis education, 
or at least of his studies, was intrusted to Lactantius, the most 
eloquent of the Christians ; a preceptor admirably qualified to 
fomn the taste, and to excite the virtues, of his illustrious dW 
ciple.* At the age of seventeen, Crispus was invested with 
the title of Caesar, and the administration of the Gallic prov 
inces, where the inroads of the Germans gave him an early 
occasion of signalizing his military prowess. In the civil war 
which broke out soon afterwards, the father and son dinded 
their powers ; and this history has already celebrated the valor 
as well as conduct displayed by the latter, in forcing the straits 
of the Hellespont, so obstinately defended by the superior fleet 
of Licinius. This nav«al victory contributed to determine the 
event of the ww ; and the names of Constantine and of Oris- 
pus were united in the joyful acclamations of their eastern 
subjects; who loudly proclaimed, that the world had been 
subdued, and was now governed, by an emperor endowed 
with every virtue ; and by his illustrious son, a prince beloved 
of Heaven, and the lively image of his flxther’s perfections. 
'I'he public favor, which seldom accompanies old age, diflused 
its lustre over the youth of Crispus. He deserved the esteem, 
and he engaged the affections, of the court, the array, and the 
people. The experienced ment of a reigning monarch is 
acknowledged by his subjects with reluctance, and frequently 
denied with partial and discontented murmurs ; while, from the 
opening virtues of his successor, they fondly conceive the most 
unbounded hopes of private as well as public felicity/® 

This dangerous popularity soon excited the attention of 
Constantine, who, both as a father and as a king, wtis impa* 


^ Jerom, in Obron. The poverty of Lactantius may be applied 
either to the praise of the disinterested philosopher, or to the shame of 
lie unfeeling patron. See Tillemont. Mem. Eeclesiast. bun. vi. pari 
I p. S45. Lupin, Bibliotheque Ecclesiast tom. i. p. 2US. LardncEa 
Ckcdibirity of tJie Gospel History, pat t il vol vii. p. 66. 

Euseb. Hist. Ecclesiast, I. x. c, 0, Eutropius (x. 6) styles liiiu 
" egregiuin virum f and julian (On t. i.) very plainly alludes 'bs the 
wcploits of Crispus in the civil war. See Spanheim, Coimneni. p 
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tieist of an equal. Instead of attempting to secure the alle 
giance of Lis son by tlie generous ties of confidence and 
gratitude, he resolved to prevent the mischiefs which might 
be apprehended from dissatisfied ambition. Crisp us soon had 
reason to complain, that while his infant brother Gonstaiitiut- 
was sent, with the title of Cmsar, to reign over his peculiar 
department of the Gallic proviiices/* Ac, a prince of mature 
jrears, who had performed such recent and signal services, 
instead of being raised to the superior rank of Augustus, was 
confined almost a prisoner to his father's court ; and exposed, 
without power or defence, to every calumny which the malice 
of his enemies could suggest. Under such painful cireum- 
fitances, the royal youth might not always be able to compose 
his behavior, or suppress his discontent; and we may be 
assured, that he was encompassed by a train of indiscreet or 
perfidious followers, who assiduously studied to inflame, and 
who were perhaps instructed to betray, the unguarded warmth 
of his resentment. An edict of Constantine, published about 
this time, manifestly indicates his real or aflccted suspicions, 
that a secret conspiracy had been formed against his person 
and government. By all the allurements of honors and re- 
wards, he invites informers of every degree to accuse without 
exception his magistrates or ministers, his friends or his most 
intimate favorites, protesting, with a solemn asseveration, that 
he himself will listen to the charge, that he himself will 
revenge his injuifies; and concluding with a prayer, which 
discovers some apprehension of danger, that the providence 
of the Supreme Being may still continue to protect the safety 
of the emperor and of the empire.^® 

The informers, who complied with so liberal an invitation, 
were suflSciently versed in the arts of courts to select the 
friends and adherents of Crisjius as the guilty persons * nor is 
there any reason to distrust the veracity of the emperor, who 
had promised an ample measure of revenge and punishment. 
The policy of Constantine maintnined, however, the same 

Compare Idiitius and tbe Paschal Chronicle, with Amraianus, (I. 
xiv, c, 5.) The pear in which Oonwtantius was created Ofenar seems 
to be more accurately fixed by the two chronologists ; hnt the histo- 
rian whf> lived in his court could not be ignorant of the dap of the an* 
iMversary. For the appointment of the new Omsar to the pror incog 
of riaul, see Julian, Oral. i. p. 12, Ood<?froy, Ohronol. Legum, p. 20, 
and Blondel, de Primaut6 de TEgHse, p. 1188. 

Cod Theod. I ix. tit iv, Godefroy suspected the secret motif ea 
of thia law. Comment tom iii. p. 9. 
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/Appearances of regard and confidence towards a son, whom 
he began to consider as his most irreconcilable enemy, 
IStedals were struck with the customary tows for the long and 
auspicious reign of the young Caesar:’® and as the people, 
who were not admitted into the secrets of the palace, still 
loved his virtues, and respected his dignity, a poet who solicits 
his recall from exile, adores with equal devotion the majesty 
of tlie father and that of the son.’* The time was now ar- 
rived for celebrating the august ceremony of the twentieth 
year of the reign of Constantine ; and the emperor, for that 
purpose, removed his court from ISTicomedia to Rome, where 
the most splendid preparations had been made for Ids recep- 
tion. Every eye, and every tongue, aftectecl to express their 
sense of the general happiness, and the veil of ceremony and 
dissimulation was drawn for a while over the darkest designs 
of revenge and murder.’* In the midst of the festival, the 
unfortunate Crispiis was apprehended by order of the em- 
peror, who laid aside the tenderness of a ' father, without 
assuming the equity of a judge. The examination was short 
and ju’ivate;*® and as it was thought decent to conceal the 
fate of the young prince fi'oin the eyes of the Roman people, 
he was sent under a strong guard to Pola, in Istria, where, 
soon afterwards, he was put to death, either by the hand of the 
executioner, or by the more gentle operations of poison.*''^ The 
Gsesar Liclnius, a youth of amiable manners, was involved in 
the ruin of Orispus : ’* and the stem jealousy of Constantine 

Dacange, Fam. Byzant. p 28. Tillemont, torn. iv. p. 610. 

His name was Porphyrins Optatianus. The date of his pan- 
egyric, written, according to the taste of the age, in vile acrostics, is 
settled by Scaliger art Eiiseb. p. 200, Tilleinont, tom. iv. p. 607, and 
Fahriciiis, Biblioth. Lathi, 1. iv, c. 1, 

Zosim. I ii, p. 103. Qodefroy, Chronol Legum, p- 28. 

*** without a trials is tile strong and most probably the just 

expression of Spidas. The elder Victor, who wrote under the next 
reign, speaks with becoming caution. “ STatu grandior incertum qua 
causS, patris judicio occidLssei” If we consult the succeeding writers, 
Butropius, the younger Victor, Orosius, Jerom, Zosimiis, Philostorgiiis, 
and Gregory of I'ours, their knowledge will appear gradually to In 
crease, as their means of information must have diminished — a circum* 
stance which frequently occurs in historical disquisition. 

Ammiarms (1. xiv, c. 1 1) uses the general expression of. perempUim 
Oodinus (p. 84) beheads the young prince ; hpt Sidomus Apollinaris 
{Epistol Y. 8,) for the sake perhaps of an andthesis to Pausta’s urn m 
hath, chooses to administer a draught of cold poison, 

> ** Sororis filium, comhiodm indolis juvenem, Butropins, x. 6 
1 not be pernutted to conjecture that Orispus had married Belt 
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nm unmoved by tlio prayers and tears of his favi rite sister, 
pleading for the life of a son, whose rank was liis only crime, 
and whose loss she did not long survive. The story of these 
unhap] >y princes, the nature and evidence of their guilt, the 
forms of tlieir trial, and the circumstances of their death, were 
buried in mysterious obscurity ; and the courtly bishop, who 
has celebrated in an elaborate work the virtues and piety of hia 
hero, observes a prudent silence on tlie subject of these tragic 
events.^’^ Such haughty conioin])t for the opinion of mankind, 
wliilst it imprints an indelible stain on the memory of Constan- 
tine, must remind us of the very diierent behavior of one of 
the greatest monarchs of the present age. The Czar 3?*eter, in 
the full ])ossession of despotic power, submitted to the judgment 
of Hussia, of Europe, and of posterity, the reasons which had 
compelled him to subscribe the condemnation of a criminal, or 
at least of a degenerate son.“® 

The innocence of Grispiis was so universally acknowledged, 
that the modern Greeks, who adore tlie memory of their 
Ibunder, are reduced to palliate the guilt of a parricide, which 
tlie common feelings of human nature forbade ihem to justify. 
They pretend, that as soon as the afflicted father discovered 
the falsehood of the accusation by which liis credulity had 
been so fatally misled, he published to the world his repent- 
ance and remorse ; that he mourned forty days, during which 
he abstained from the use of the bath, and all the ordinary 
comforts of life ; and that, for the lasting iiistruetion of pos- 
terity, he erected a golden statue of Crispus, with this mem- 
orable inscription: To my son, whom I unjustly con* 
i*EMNED.“^ A tale so moral and so interesting would deserve 


na, the daughter of the emperor Licinius, and that on the happy de- 
livery of the princess, in the year 322, a general pardon was granted 
by Oonstjmline ? See Bucange, Fam. Byzant. )). 47, and the law (1. h. 
tit. xxxvii.) of the Theodosian code, which has so much embarrassed 
the interpreters. Godefroy, tom, iii. p. 267.* 

See the life of Constantine, parucularly I ii. c. 19, 20. Two hun- 
dred and fifty years afterwards 35vagriu8'(l iii. e. 41) deduced from the 
silence of Eusebius a vain argument against the reality of the feet 
Histqire de Pierre le Grand, par Voltaire, part ii. c. 10. 

In order to prove that the statue was erected by Constantine, 
%ri I afic rwards concealed by the malice of the Arians, Oodinus very 


* This conjecture is very doubtful. The obscurity of the law quoted fnm 
dig- Theodosian code scarcely allows any inference, and there is extant lul 
mi t.*edal which can be attributed to a Helena, wife of Crispus. See Etir 
Ml, Boot Hum. Vet, t. viii. p, 102 and 145.— <G. 
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i|iiently elsewhere*) ^^God misleadeth 'whom He 
pleaseth/^ is a common phrase in the Koran. 

26. Es 8amm — -The Hearer. (Surah 40:21^ 
etc.) 

27* EhBasir — ^The Seer. (Stirali 40i:21 and 
frequently elsewhere.) According to Surah 31^ 
Allah has present vision of five secret things: the 
day of judgment and the times of raiiq the child hid 
in the wouih^ what happens to-morrow, and where 
every mortal dies. 

28. El Hahtm — The Wise, the Only Wise. Very 
often used, as in Surah 2:123, G,g., ^‘^Thou art the 
mighty and the wiso/^ It is used in every-day Arabic 
for a philosopher or a physician. 

29. El *Adl — The Just. It is remarkable and 
very significant that this title does not occur in the 
Koran, but is put in the list by Tradition. The word 
'Adlj, tlustice, occurs twelve times only, and is never 
used of the righteous acts of God and only once 
(Surah 5 : 115) of His words. In every other case it 
refers to human equity or faithfulness (as in 4: 128) 
toward one^s wives in their marriage rights, etc. 

30. ElLatif-^Tlm Subtle. (Surah 6:103.) 
Edwin Arnold translates this word ^‘Gracious One^^ 
and hangs to this invention a verse or two of Chris- 
tian thought on God’s grace to sinners. Zamakhshari 
gives the Moslem idea of this word when he says: 

is too subtle (too ethereal) for eyes to see Him*’^ 
(El Kiahaf in loco.) 
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t0 be supported by loss exceptionable autboriiy ; but if we 
consult the more ancient and authentic writers^ they will 
infcnn us, that the re|>entance of Constantine was manifested 
only in acts of blood and revenge; and that lie atoned for the 
miirdei of an innocent son, by the exeeution, perhaps, of a 
guilty wife. They ascribe the misfortunes of Crispus to the 
arts of his step-mother Fausta, whose implacable hatred, or 
whose disappointed love, renewed in the palace of Constantine 
the ancient tragedy of Hippolitus and of Piuedra.*^ Like the 
daughter of Minos, the daughter of Maximian accused her son- 
in-law of an incestuous attempt on the chastity of his fatlier’s 
wife ; and easily obtained, from the jealousy of the emperor, 
a sentence of death against a young prince, whom she con- 
sidered with reason as the most formidable rivtd of her own 
children. But Htdena, the aged mother of Constantine, 
lamented and revenged the untimely fate of her grandson 
GHspus ; nor was it long before a real or pretended discovery 
was made, that Fausta herself entertained a criminal connec- 
tion with a slave belonging to the Imperial stables.®^ Her 
condemnation a»d punishment w^ere the instant consequences 
of the charge ; and the adulteress was suffocated by the steam 
of a bath, whichi for that purpose, had been heated to an ex- 
traordinary degree.®* By some it will perhaps be thought, 
that the remembrance of a conjugal union of twenty years, 
and the honor of their common oftspring, the destined heirs 
of the throne, might have softened the obdurate heart of Con- 
stantine, and persuaded him to suffer his wite, however guilty 
she might appear, to expiate her ofienees in a solitary prison. 
But it seems a superfluous labor to weigh the propriety, unless 
we could ascertain the truth, of this singular event, which is 

readily creates (p. 84) two witnesses, Hippolitus, s^ad the yoon|er 
Herodotus, to whose imaginary histories he appeals with unblusMng 
confidence. 

Zosiinus (1. ii. p. 108} may be considered as oui miginal The 
ing^nuiity of the moderns, assisted by a few hints from the ancients, has 
illustrated and improved his obscure and imperfect narrative. 

Phih'Storgius, h ii, c. 4. Zosimus (1. ii p, 104, 116) imputes to 
donstatitifte the death of two wives, of the innocent Fausta, and of an 
adulteress, who was the mother of his three successors. According to 
Jferom, three or four years elapsed between the death of Oi ispuu and 
that of Fausta. The elder Victor is priulcntly silent 

If Fausta was put to death, it is reasonable to believe Ih^.! the 
pi'irate ajmrtments of the palace were the scene of her execution ’’lie 
orator Chrysostom indulges his fancy by exposing the naked empr^ * wn 
% desffrt mountain to be devoured ny wild bea$&. 
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attended with some circtimstances of doubt and perplexity, 
Tliose who have atfcaciked, and those who have defended, tlic 
oharaeter of Constantine, have alike disregarded two very 
remarkable passages of two orations pronoimecd under the 
aueeeediiig reign. Tlie former eelebrates the virtues, the 
beauty, and the fortune of the empress Fausta, the daughter, 
wife*, hihter, and mother of so many princes.®* The latter 
asserts, in explicit terms, that the mother of the younger Con- 
stantine, who was slain three yeiirs after his tather^s death, 
j^ur\'ivt*d to weep over the fate of her son.®® Notwithstanding 
the po^itivfi testimony of several writers of the Pagan as well 
as of the Chvi4ian religion, there may still remain some reason 
to belicwe, or at least to suspe,ct, tiiat Fausta escaped the blind 
and suspicious cruelty of Inn* husbaiid/^^ The deaths of a son 
and a nephew, with' the execution of a great number of re- 
spectable, and perha]>s innocent friends,®’ who were involved in 
their fall, may be sutBcient, however, to justify the discontent 
of the Roman people, and to explain the satirical verses affixed 
to the palace gate, comparing the splendid and bloody reigns 
of Constantine and Nero,®® 

By the death of Cris]ius, the inheritance of the empire 
seemed to devolve on the three sons of Fausta, who have been 
already mentioned under the names of Constantine, of Con- 
Btantius, and of Gonstans. These young princes were sue- 

Julian. OratJ. He seems to call her the mother of Crispus. She 
might assume that title by adoption. At least, she was not considered 
XB his mortal enemy. Julian compares the fortune of Fausta with that 
■jf }*ary satis, the i\‘rsian queen. A Roman would have more naturally 
recoil ectotl the tecond Agrippina : — 

Kt nK»i. cpii s«r hj iroiie ai suivi nms anedtres : 

M<>5, lille, femme, smur, et mere de vm iiiaitrcs, 

Monod. in Constantin. Juii, c. 4, ad Oalcera Eutrop.‘ edit. Haver- 
camp. The orator styles her the most divine and pious of queens. 

Interfecit numurosos amicos, Eutrop. xx. 6. 

** Saturn! aiirea saicula quis reqiiirat ? 

Bunt htee gemmea, sea Neroniana. 

Sidon. Apollinar. v. 8. 

It b somewhat singular that these satirical lines should be atiributeil, 
Dot to an obscure libeilep or a disappointed patriot, hxi to Ablavius, 
prime minister and favorite of the emperor. We may now perceive 
tliat the impvecaiions of the Roman people were dictated by humanity, 
as well as by .superstition. Zosim. 1. ii. p. lOo. 


* Manso [Ltehon Constantins, p. 65) treats this inference of Gibbon, and 
Ihs authorities to which he appeals, with too much contempt, considering 
ilte general scantiness of proof on this curious question. — M. 
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e^ssivelj ini^ested with the title of Caesar ; and the dates of 
their promotion may be referred to the tenth, the twentieth, 
and the thirtieth years of the reign of their father.^® This 
conduct, though' it tended to multiply the future masters of the 
Eoinan world, might be excused by tlie jiartiality of paternal 
affection ; but it is not so easy to understand the motives of the 
emperor, when he cn langered the safety both of his family 
i^nd of Iiis people, by the unnecessary elevation of hia two 
nephews, Dalmatius and Hannibalianus. The former was 
raised, by the title of Gsesar, to an equality with his cousins. 
In favor of the latter, Constantine invented the new and singu- 
lar appellation of J^ohilisslmm ; to which he annexed the 
flattering distinction of a robe of purple and gold. But of the 
wlnole vseries of Roman princes in any age of the empire, 
Haiinibalianus alone was distinguished by the title of Kino ; 
a name which the subjects of Tiberius w^ould have detested, 
as the profane and cruel insult of capricious tyranny. The use 
of such a title, even as it appears under the reign of Con- 
stantino, is a strange and unconnected fact, which can scarcely 
be admitted on tbe joint authority of Impenal medals and con- 
temporary writers,®^ 

The whole empire was deeply interested in the education; 
of these five youths, the acknowledged successors of Con- 
stantine.* The exercises of the body prepared them for the 
fatigues of war and the duties of active life. Those who occa^ 


Euseb. Orafc, in Oonstantin. a 3. These dates are sufficiently 
correct to justify the orator. 

Zosim. l.ii, p. 117. Under the predecessors of Oonstantine, ifo 
hilmimus was a vague epithet, rather than a legal and determined 
title. 

Adstruimt nummi veteres ac singulareg. Spanheini do Usu 
Kumismat. Bissertat. xil vol. ii. p. 357. Ammianus speaks of this 
Roman king (L xiv. c. 1, and V alesins ad loc.) The Valesian frag- 
ment styles him King of kings; and the Paschal Chronicle, (p 
286,) by employing the wcrd, ^rjya, acquires the weight of Latin 
evidence.* " 

* Hannibalianus is always.desiguated in these authors by the title of king 
There still exist tiiodals sU*ack to his honor, on which the same title is found, 
Wi» HANNiBALiANo iiEOi. Sco Eckhel, poct. Kum, t. viii. 204. Armeniam 
natione.sque circitm socl'xa habobat, says Aur. Victor, p. 225. Tbe writer 
means the Lessor Armenia. Though it is not possible to question a fact 
jsiupported by such respectable authorities, Gibbon considers it int'xplicHbla 
find incredible. It is a strange abuse of the imvilege of doubting, to refuse 
belief in a fact of such little importance in itself, and attested thus for- 
mally by contemporary authors and public monuments. St. Martin, note t« 
Le Beau i 341.— M. 
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9ionally mention the education or talents of Constantins, alo^ 
toat he excelled in the gymnastic arts of leaping and running 
that he was a dexterons archer, a skilful horseman, and a 
xnaster of all the dillerent weapons used in the service either 
of fciie <?avalry or of the infantry.®^ The same assiditona 
cnltiviitiou was" Vx‘stow’'ed, though not perhaps with equal suc- 
tvjss, to improve the minds of the sons tmd nephews of Com 
stantine.®^ The ntost celebrated professors of the Ghiistian 
faith, of the Grecian philosophy, ami of the Roman juris- 
prudence, were invited hy tlie liberality of the emperor, who 
reserved for himsedf the important task of instructing the royal 
youths in the science of government, and the knowledge of 
mankind. But the genius of Constantine himself had been 
finned by adversity and experience. In the. free intercom’s^ 
of private life, and amidst the clangers of the court of Gale- 
rius, he had learned to command his own passions, to encoum 
ter those of liis equals, and to depend for his present safety 
and future greatness on the prudence and firmness of his per- 
sonal conduct. Jlis destined successors had the misfortune of 
being born and educated in the impenal purple. Incessantly 
surrounded with a train of flatterers, they passed their youth 
in the enjoyment of luxury, and the expectation of a throne ; 
nor would the dignity of their rank permit them to descend 
from that elevated station from whence the various characters 
of human nature appear to wear a smooth and uniform 
aspect. The indulgence of Constantine admitted them, at a 
veiy tender age, to share the .administration of the empire ; 
^nd they studied the art of reigning, at the expense of the 
oeoj)le intrusted tu their care. The younger Constantine was 
iippuinted to hold his court in Gaul ; and his brother Con- 
staatius exchanged tluit department, the ancient patrimony of 
tlieir father, for the more opulent, but less martial, countries 
of the East. Italy, the Western Illyricum, and Africa, were 
accustomed to I'evere Constans, the third of his sons, as the 
representative of the great Constantine. He fixed Dalmatius 
0U tlio Gothic frontier, to wdiich he annexed the government 


Ili*^ dexterity in martial exercises is celebrated by Julian, {Drat L 
p n, Orat. ii. j). 5J^,) and allowed by Ammiamis, (1. xxi, c. 16.; 

Euseb. in Vit Constantin. 1. iv. c. 51. Julian, Orai i. p, 11 — 10, 
with Spiudieirii’s elaborate Commentary. Libanius, Orat. ni. p, 100. 
CoiiHtaii tins stu< lied with lamlable diligence; but the dulaess of hk 
fenry prevented him from succeeding in the art of poetry, or of 
rhetoric. 
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of Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. The city of Osesarea 
was chosen for the residence of Ilaiinibalianus ; and the pro\^* 
inc< 5 S of Pontus, Cappadocia, and the Lesser Armenia, were 
destined to form tlie extent of his new kingdom. For each 
of these princes a suitable establishment was provided. A just 
proportion of guards, of legions, and of auxiliaries, was allot' 
ted tor their respective dignity and defence. The ministers 
and generals, who were placed about their persons, were such 
as Constantine could trust to assist, and even to control, these 
youthful sovereigns in the exercise of their delegated |x>wer. 
As they advanced in years and experience, the limits of thehf 
authority were insensibly enlarged : but the. emperov always 
reserved k>* Iiimself the title of Augustus; and while ho 
showed the Ccomrs to the armies and provinces, he maim 
tained every part of the empire in equal obedience to its 
supreme head.®^ The tranquillity of the last fourteen years 
of his reign was scarcely interrupted by the contemptible 
insurrection of a camel'driver in the Island of Cyprus,*® or by 
the active jjart which the policy of Constantine engaged him 
to assume in the wars of the Goths and Sarmatians. 

Among the different branches of the human race, the Sar* 
matians form a very remarkable shade ; as they seem to unite 
the manners of the Asiatic barbarians with the figure and 
complexion of the ancient inhabitants of Europe. According 
to the various accidents of peace and war, of alliance or con 
quest, the Sarmatians were sometimes confined to the banks 
of the Tanais; and they sometimes spread themselves over 
the immense plains wdiich lie between the Vistula and the 
Volga.*® The care of their numerous flocks and herds, the 
pursuit of game, and the exercises of war, or rather of rapine, 
directed the vagrant motions of the Sarmatians. The movable 


Eusebius, (1. Iv. e. 51, 52,) with a design of exalting the authority 
and jj'lory of Constantine, affirms, that he divided the fiotnan empire 
as a private citizen might have divided his patrimony. His distribu- 
tion of the provinces may be collected from Eutropius, the two V ic- 
tors, and the Valesian fragment, 

Calocorus, the obscure leader of this rebellion, or rather tumult, 
was apprehemled and burnt alive in the market-place of Tarsus, by 
the vigilance of Dalmatiue. See the elder Victor, the Chronicle of 
Jerom, and the doubtful traditions of Theophanes and Cedrenus, 

Cellarias has, collected the opinions of the ancients concerning 
the European and Asiatic Sarmatia*, and M. D’Anville^has applied 
them to modern geography with the skill and accuracy which aiwayn 
distinguish that excellent writer. 
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camps or cities, tlie ordinary residence of thcfir wires and 
cijldren, consisted only uf large wagons drawn by oxen, and 
covered in tlie form of tents. The military strength of the 
irntion was composed of cavalry; and the custom of their 
warriors, to lead in their hand one or two spare horses, ena- 
bled them to advance and to retreat with a rapid diligence, ' 
which surprised the security, and eluded the pursuitj of a 
distant enemy Their povm-ty of iron prompted their rude 
industry to invent a sort of cuirass, which was capable of 
resisting a s^vord or javelin, though it was formed only of 
horses’ hoofs, cut into thin and polished slices, carefully laid 
over each oihei' in tlio manner of scales or feathers, and 
strongly sewed upon an under garment of coarse linen.®* The 
odeiisive arms of the Saianatians were short daggers, long 
lances, and a weighty bow- with a quiver of arrows. They 
were reduce<l to the necessity of employing fish-bones for the 
points of their weapons ; but the custom of dipping them in a 
venomous Ikpior, that poisoned the wounds which they in- 
flicted, is alone sufficient to prove the most savage manners 
since a people impressed with a sense of humanity w^oulct 
liave abhorred so cruel a practice, and a nation skilled in the 
arts of war would liave disdained so impotent a resource.®* 
Whenever these Barbarians issued from their deserts in quest 
of prey, their shaggy beards, uncombed locks, the furs with 
which they were covered from head to foot, and their fierce 
countenances, which seemed to express the innate cruelty of 
their minds, inspired the more civilized provincials of Eomo 
with horror and dismay. 

The tender Ovid, after a youth spent in the enjoyment of 


Ammian, 1. xvii, c. 12. The Sannatian horses w^ere castrated to 
prevent the mischievous accidents which might happen from the noisy 
and uiigovernable passions of the males. 

Pausanius, 1. i. p. 5(», edit, Kuhn. Tlmfc inquisitive traveller had 
mrefuUy examined a Barniatian cuirass, which was preserved in tlie 
tem]>Ie of JSscidapins at Athens, 

Aspieis et initti sub adunco toxica ferro, 

Bt telum ctiusus mortis habere duaa. 

Ovid, ex Pouto, 1. iv, ep, '7, ver. '7. 

See in the Kecherches sur les Americuins, tom, ii. p. 28t? — 2*7 1, a very 
Cttiions dissertation on pcjisoried darts. The venom was eommorly 
extracted from the vegetable reign : but that employed by the Scytiu* 
xns appears to have been drawn from the viper, and a mixture of 
human oiood.^ The use of poi'^oned arms, which has 'been spreati 
Iwith worlds, never preserved a savage tribe from the anus of a disci 
ssimed enemy. 
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fame and luxury, was condemned to a hopeless exile on the 
frozen banks of the Banube, where he was exposed, almost 
without defence, to the fury of these monsters of the desert, 
with whose stern spirits he feared that his gentle shade might 
hereafter he confounded. In his pathetic, but sometimes im* 
manly lamentations,*” he describes in the most lively color^s 
the dress and manners, the ainns and inroads, of the Get® 
and Barmatiaiis, who were associated for the purposes of 
destruction ; and from the accounts of history there is some 
reason to believe that these Sarmatians were the Ja^sygae, one 
of the most numerous and warlike tribes of the nation. The 
allmremenls of plenty engaged them to seek a permanent 
establishment on the frontiers of the empire. Soon after the 
reign. of Augustus, they obliged tbe Dacians, wbo subsisted by 
fishing on the banks of the River Teyss or Tibiscus, to retire 
into the hilly country, and to abandon to the victorious Sur- 
matiaus the fertile plains of the Upper Hungary, which are 
bounded by the course of the Danube and the semicircular 
enclosure of the Carpathian Mountains.*** In this advantageous 
position, they watched or suspended the moment of attack, as 
dioy were provoked by injuries or appeased by presents ; they 
gradually acquired the skill of using more dangerous weapons ^ 
and although the Sarniatiaiis did not illustrate their name by 
any memorable exploits, they occixsionally assisted their east- 
ern and western neighbors, the Goths and the Germans, with 
a formidable body of cavalry. They lived under the irregular 
aristocracy of their chieftains : but after they had received 


The nine books of Poetical Epistles which Ovid composed dtiring 
the seven first years of his melancholy exile, possess, besides the merit 
of elegance, a double value. I’hey exhibit a picture of the human 
mind under very singular circumstances ; and they contain many curious 
observations, which no Roman except Ovid, could liave an opportunity 
of making. Every circumstance which tends to illu.strate the history 
of the Barbarians, has been drawn together by the very accurate 
Count de Buai Hist. Ancienne des Feuples de' I’Europe, tom. iv. e, 
svi. p. 286 — 3 lb 

Tho Sarmatian davygai were settled on the banks of Patliissus or 
Tibiscus, When Pliny, in the year '7i), published his ITatural History. 
Bee 1. iv. c. 25. In the time of Strabo and Ovid, sixty or seventy 
years before, they appear to have inhabited beyond the Get®, ^lot^ 
ike coast of the Euxine, 

Principes Sarmaturum Jaziygam penes quos civitatis regimen . 
pitsbem quoque et vim cq litum, quS, soH valent, offerebmit. I'acii 
Hist ill 6, This offer wa? male in the civil war betweeu Vdolhnf 
md Vespasian, 
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iRto their bosom tbe fugitive Yandals, wbo 5delded to the 
preSvSure of the Ootbie power, they seem to have chosen a 
king irom that nation, and from the illustrious race of the 
Astingi, wiio had formerly dwelt on the hores of the northern 
ocean.”** 

This motive of enmity must have inflamed the subjects of 
c<jut(*ntioti, which perpetually arise on the confines of warlike 
and independent nations. The Vandal princes were stimu- 
lated by tear and revenge ; the Gothic kings aspired to extend 
thidr dominion from the Euxiiie to the frontiers of Germany; 
and the waters of the Maros, a small river which falls into the 
Teyss, wtTO stained wn'th the blood of the contending Barbari- 
ans. After some experience of the superior strength and 
immhei's of their adversaries, the Sarin atians implored the 
protection of tlio Roman monarch, who beheld with pleasure 
the discord of the nations, but who was justly alarmed by the 
progress of the Gothic arms. As soon as Constantine had 
declared himself in fiivor of the weaker party, the haughty 
Arariii, king of the Goths, instead of expecting the attack of 
the legions, boldly passed the Danube, and spread terror and 
devastation through the province of Maesia. To oppose the 
inroad of this destroying host, the aged emperor took the field 
in person ; but on this occasion either his conduct or his for- 
tune betrayed the glory which he had acquired in so many 
foreign and domestic wars. He had the mortification of see- 
ing his troops fly before an inconsiderable detachment of the 
Barbslrians, W’ho pursued them to the edge of their fortified 
camp, and obliged him to consult his safety by a precipitate 


This hyi-Kithesis of a Vandal king reigning over Sarmatian sub- 
jects, seems necessary to reconcile the Goth Jornandes with the Greek 
and Latin historians of Conatantine. It may be observed that Isidore, 
who lived in Spain under the dominion of the Goths, gives them for 
enemies, not the Vandals, but the Barmatians. Bee hia Chronicle in 
OrotiuB, p. 


I have already noticed the confusion which must necessarily arise in 
history, when names purely geographiral, as this of Sarmatia, are taken for 
hintorkal iiameB belonging to a single nation. We perceive it here; it has 
forced Gibbon to suppose, without any reason but tlieiiecessity of extricating 
himself from his perplexity, that the Barmatta had taken a king from among 
«,hc y-andals ; a supposition entirely contrary to the usages of Barbarians 
Dacia, at this period, tvas occupied, not by Sarmatians, who have never 
lbime<i a distinct race, bat by Vaudals, whom the ancients have often cou: 
ibnnded under the general term Sarmatiana, See-Gattbrer’s Welt-Geschkitfr 
p. 464.— G 

\oL. n.-- II 
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anti ignominiotis retreat."^ The event of a secoiid and moffl 
successful action retrieved the honor of the Roman name; 
and the powers of art and discipline prevailed, after an obsti- 
nate contest, over’ the efforts of irregular valor. The broken 
army of the Goths abandoned the field of battle, tbe wasted 
province, and the passage of the Danube : and although the 
eldest of the sons of Constantine was permitted to supply the 
place of his father, the merit of the victory, which diffused 
universal joy, was ascribed to tlie auspicious counsels of the 
emperor himself. 

He contributed at least to improve this advantage, by bis 
negotiations with the free- and warlike people of Chersonesus/* 
whose capital, situate on the western coast of the Tauric or 
Criniegan peninsula, still retained some vestiges of a Grecian 
colony, and was governed by a perpetual magistrate, assisted 
by a council of senators, emphatically styled the Fathers of 
the City. The Chersonites were animated against the Goths, 
by the memory of the wars, which, in the preceding century, 
they had maintained with unequal forces against the invadm 
of their coiuffry. They were connected with the Romans by 
the mutual benefits of commerce ; as they were supplied from 

** 1 may stand in need of some apology for having used, without 
scruple, the authority of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in all that 
relates to the wars and negotiations of the Chersonites. I am aware 
that he was a Greek of the tenth century, and that his accounts of 
ancient history are frequently confused and fabulous. But on thiff 
occasion iiis narrative is, for the most part, consistent and probable • 
nor is there much difficulty in conceiving that an emperor might have 
access to some secret archives, which had escaped the diligence of 
meaner historians. For the situation and history of Ohersone, see 
Peyssonel, des Peoples barbares qui ont habite les Bords du Danube, 
c. xvi. S4— 90,f 

* Gibbon states, that Constantine was defeated by the Goths in a first bat- 
tle. Ifo ancient author mentiohs such an event. It is, no doubt, a mistake 
in Gibbon. St. Martin, note to Le Bean. i. 324. — M, 

t Gibbon has confounded the inhabitants of the city of Gherson, the 
ancient Chersoneaus, with the people of the Chersonesus Taurica. If he 
bad read with n50i*e attention the chapter of Ct^nstantinus Porphyrogen* 
*tus, from which this narrative is derived, he would have seen mat the 
mthor dearly distinguishes the repuhltc of Cherson from the rest of 
the Taurio Feninyula, then possessed by the kings of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus, and that tiie city of Cherson alone fm'mshed succors to the 
lipmans. The English historian is also mistaken in saying that the Steph* 
Hwepboros of the Chersonites was a perpetual magistrate j since it is easy 
to <1iscover from the great numher of Stephanephoroi mentioned by Con.stau 
line Porphyrogenitus, that they were annual magistrates, like almost aB 
dtp&e which governed tho Grecian repubiica. Bk Martin, note u i.* Beuu 
L ’ * 
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tlio provinces of Asm with corn and maniifiictiires, whicL they 
purchased with their only productions, salt, wax, and bidea* 
Obedient to the requisition of Constantine, they prepared, 
under the conduct of their magistrate Diogenes, a considerable 
army, of which tlie principal strength consisted in cross-bows 
and military chariots. Ilie speedy march and intrepid attack 
of the Chc^rsoniti^s, by diverting the attention of the Ooths, 
assisted the operatiems of tlie Imperial generals. The Goths, 
?fai<|uished on every side, were driven into the mountains, 
where, in the course of a severe campaign, above a hundred 
thousand were computed to have perished by cold and hunger 
iVace was at length granted to their humble supplications ; 
the ekh^st son of Araric was accepted as the most valuable 
hostage; ami Constantine endeavored to convince their chiefs, 
by a liberal distribution of honors and rewards, how far the 
friendship of the Romans was preferable to their enmity. In 
the expressions of his gratitude towards the faithful Cherson- 
ifces, the emperor was still more magnificent. The pride of 
the nation was gratified by the splendid and almost royal 
decorations bestowed on their magistrate and his successors. 
A perpetual exemption from all duties was stipulated ibr their 
vessels wliich traded to the ports of the Rlack Sea. A regular 
subsidy was promised, of iroii, corn, oil, and of every supply 
wliich could be useful either in peace or war. But it was 
thought that tliQ Sarmatians were sufficiently rew-arded by 
their deliverance from impending ruin; and the emperor, per- 
haps with t(jo strict an economy, deducted some part of the 
expenses of the war from the customary gratifications which 
were allowed to that turbulent nation. 

Exasperated by this apparent neglect, the Sarmatians soon 
forgot, with the levity of barbarians, the services which they 
had so lately received, and the dangers which still threatened 
their safetj’. I’lieir inroads on the territory of the empire 
provoked the indignation of Constantine to leave them to their 
fate ; and im no longer opposed the ambition of Geberic, a 
renowned warrior, who had recently ascended the Gothic 
throne. Winn mar, the Vandal king, whilst alone, and unas- 
sisted, he ilefonded his dominions with undaunted courage, 
was vanquished and slain in a decisive battle, which swept 
away the iiuwer of the Banuatiau youth.'^ The reumiuder of 

G-ibbon supjp(jses ibat this war took place because , Conetautme baS 
dmmwd a part of the cufitoruary gratifications, granted by his predeoe#- 
»ors u> the Bmuatiaas. Nothing of this kind appears in tlio authors. 
tfae. on the contrary, that after bis victory, ana to pumsb the Sa**«iatiai« 
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fclie nation ^imbraeed tho desperate expedient of atming theii 
»laves a liai^dj race of hunters and herdsnsen, by whos^ 
tumultuary aid they revenged their deteat, and expelled the 
Invader from their coniines. But they soon discovered that 
they had exchatiged a foreign for a "domestic enemy, ^ more 
dangerous and more implacable. Kuraged by their former 
servitude, elated by their present glory, the slaves, un ler the 
name of Limigantes, claimed and usurped the possession of 
country which they had saved. Their masters, unable to 
withnland the ungoverned fury of the populaces, preferred the 
hardships of exile to the tjn’aniiy of thc4r servants. Some of 
tim fugitive Sarinatians solicited a less ignominious depend 
ence, under the hostile standard of the Goths. A more 
numerous band retired beyond the Carpathian M<mntains, 
among the Quadi, their German allies, and were easily ad- 
mitted to share a superdnous waste of uncultivated land. 
But tlie far greater part of the distressed nation turned their 
eyes towards the fi'uitful provinces of Rome. Imploring the 
protection and forgiveness of the emperor, they solemnly 
promised, as subjects in peace, and as soldiers in war, the 
most inviolable fidelity to the empire which should graciously 
receive tiienj into its bosom. According to the maxims 
adopted by Frobus aud his successoi'S, the odei's of this bar- 
barian colony were eagerly accepted; and a competent por- 
tion of lands in the provinces of Paimonia, Thrace, Macedonia, 
and Itfdy, were immediately {assigned for the habitation and 
subsistence of three hundred thousand Sarmatians.'*^ 

By chastising the pride of the Goths, and by accepting the 
homage of a suppliant nation, Constantine asserted the majesty 

** The Gothic and Sannatian wars are related in so broken and im- 
pt^rfect a manner, that I have been obliged to compare tlie fcdlowi ng 
writers, wdio luiaually supply, correct, and illustrate each other. 
Those who vdll lake the sauio trouble, may acquire a right of crltieiiS- 
ing my narrative. Ammiamis, Ixvii. c. 12. Anonym, Valesiati. p, 
lift. ^ Lutropiiis, X, *1, ^ Sextus Eufus da Frovineiis, c. 26. Julian 
Orat i. |). 9, and Spanhelm, Comment, p. 94. Hieronym. in Chron. 
Kuyeb. m \Tt. Oonstantin, I iv, c, 6. Socrates, I i. o. 18, Bozomen, 
i. i c. 8. Zosimurt, ,i. ii. p. 108. Jornandes do Eeb, Geticis, c, 2*2. 
Tfidorus in flhrou. p. 709; in Hist. Gothomm Grotu. Constantin. 
Porpiiyrogenitus do Adminiatrat, Iniperii, c. 68, p. 208, edit. Heursii.* 


for the ravages tisoy had committed^ he withheld the autos which it had heejs 
Ute oaatom u> hcHiow. Bt, Martin, note to Le Seau, i 327. — H, 

* Compare, ou this very obaeure hut rototorkable war, hch^ 0^ 

waatma, p, 195 --M. 
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of ih<a Boraatj empire; and tlie aml>assadors of Ethiopia, 
Persia, and the most remote countries of India, congratulated 
the peace and prosperity of his govetoment.^® If he reckoned, 
among the favors of fortune, the death, of his eldest son, of 
his nephew, and perhaps of his wife, he enjoyed an uninter^ 
rupted flow of private as well as public felicity, till the thirtieth 
year of his reign ; a period which none of his predecessors, 
since Augustus, had been permitted to celebrate, Constantine 
survived that solemn festival about ten months ; and at the 
mature age of sixty-four, after a short illness, he ended his 
memorable life at the palace of Aqiiyrion, in the suburbs of 
!Nicomedia, whither he had retired fer the benefit of the air, 
and with tlic hope of recruiting his exhausted strength by the 
use of the warm baths. The excessive demonstrations of 
grie^ or at least of mourning, surpassed whatever had been 
practised on any former occasion, Notwithstanding the claims 
of the senate and people of ancient Home, the corpse of the 
decked emperor, according to his last request, was trans 
ported to the city, which was destined to preserve the name 
and memory of its founder. The body of Constantino 
adorned with the vain symbols of greatness, the purple and 
diadem, was deposited on a golden bed in one of the apart- 
ments of the palace, which for that purpose had been spleU' 
didly furnished and illuminated. The forms of the court were 
strictly maintained. Every day, at the appomtc4 hours, the 
principal officers of the state, the army, and the household, 
approaching the person of tlieir sovereign with bended knees 
and a composed countenance, offered, their respectful homage 
as seriously as if he had been still alive. From motives of 
policy, this theatrical representation was for some time con- 
tinued ; nor could flattery neglect the opportunity of remark- 
ing that Ounstantine alone, by the peculiar indulgence of 
Heaven, had reigned after his death.^’ 

But this reign could subsist only in empty pageantry ; and 


Eupebius (in Yife. Const. I iv. c. 50) remarks three circumstanceii 
relative to these Indmus. 1. They came from the shores of the east- 
ern iKmn ; a description which might be applied to the coast of China 
or Coromandel. 52. They presented shining gems, and unknown ani 
mals, ‘S. They protested their kings had erected statues to represent 
tile supreme nnijesty of Constantine. 

Kiinns relatuni in urbem siii noniinis, quod sane F, B. aegOTmc 
tulit. Aurelius Victor, Oonatantine prepared for Mmseif a stately 
tomb in the diurch of the Holy Apostles, Euseb, I iy. c, sa 
best, an(l indeed almost the only account of tira sicto^ss, death, and 
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it was &oor, iixcvmd that the will of the most absolute mott- 
arcU is seUlorri obeyed, when his subjects have no longer any 
thing to hope from his favor, or to dread from Ins resen .nent. 
The same .ninisWrs and generals, who bowed with such rev- 
emitial awe before tiie inanimate corpse of their deceased 
sovereign, were engaged in secret consultations to exclude his 
two iimdiews, Dalnmtius and Hannibahanus, from the share 
which be had assigned them in the succession of the empire. 
We are too imperfectly acquainted with the court ot Goustan- 
tine to form any judgment of the real motives which in- 
fluenced the leaders of the conspiracy; unless we should 
suppose that they were actuated by a spint of jealousy and 
revenge against the praefect Ablavius, a proud tavonte, who 
had loiv directed the counsels and abused the conhdence of 
the late" emperor. The arguments, by which they solicited 
the concurrence of the soldieis and people, are ol a more 
obvious nature; and they might with decency, as well as 
truth, insist on the superior rank of the children of Constam 
tine, the danger of multiplying the number of sovereigns, and 
die impending mischiefs which threatened the republic, from 
the discord of so many rival princes, who were not connected 
by the tender sympathy of fraternal aflection. The intrigue 
was conducted with zeal and secrecy , till a loud and unan-* 
mious declaration was procured from the troops, that they 
would sillier none except the sons of their lamented monarch 
to reign over the Eoman empire.'"® The younger Dalmatiiis, 
who was united with his collateral relations by the ties of 
friendship and interest, is allowed to have inherited a consid- 
crable share of the abilities of the great Constantine ; but, on 
this occasion, he does not appear to have concerted any meas- 
ure for supporting, by arms, the just claims which himself 
and Ins roval brotiier derived from the liberality of their uncle. 
Astonislied and overwhelmed by the tide of popular fury, 
they seem to have remained, without the power of flight or of 
resistance, in the hands of their implacable enemies. Their 
fate was suspended till the arrival of Constantins, the second, 
and perhaps the most favored, of the sons of Constantine. 

fuEeral of Constantine, is contained in the fourth book of his Life, 
by Eusebius. , _ 

■*» Kusebins (1. iv. c. 6) terminates his narrative by this loyal dec- 
to Jon of tlm troops, and avoids all the invidious circumstances of the 
mbseguent massacre. 

« ihe cliaracter of Mmahus is advantageously, though eemdsely 
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Tlie voice of the dying emperor had recommended the care 
of his funeml to the piety of Ounstaiitius ; and that prince, by 
the vicinity of his eastern statioii, could easily prevent the dil- 
igence of his brothers, who resided in their disUnt govern- 
ment of Italy and Gaul xVs soon as be had taken possession 
of the palace of Constantinople, his tirst care was to remove 
the apprelnmsiuns of his kinsmen, by a solemn oath which ho 
pledged for their security. His next employment vras to hod 
mim Bpecioiis preteiice which might release his conscience 
from the obligation of an imprudent promise. The arts of 
fraud were made subservient to the designs of cruelty ; and a 
manifi'St forgery was attested by a person of the most sacred 
ciiariicter. From the hands of the Bishop of Nicornedia, Con- 
stantios recoiv<?d a fatal scroll, affirmed to be the genuine tes- 
tament of his father ; in which the emperor expressed his sus- 
picions that he had been poisoned by his brothers; and con- 
iured his sons to revenge his death, and to consult their own 
safety, by the punishment of the guilty.®'^ Whatever rcjisons 
might have been alleged by these unfortunate princes to defend 
their life and honor against so incredible an accusation, they 
were silenced by the furious clamors of the soldiers, who 
d<*clared themselves, at once, their enemies, their judges, and 
their executioners. The spirit, and even the forms of legal 
proceedings were repeatedly violated in a promiscuous mas- 
sacre ; which involved the two uncles of Oonstaritius, seven 
of his cousins, of whom Dalraatius and Hannibalianus were 
the most illustrious, the Patrician Optatus, who had married a 
sister of the late emperor, and the Prefect Ablavius, whose 
power and riches had inspired him with some hopes of obtain- 


drawn by Eutropius. (x. 9.) Dalmatics C?esar prosperriinl indole, 
iieqiio patruo absimilis, }taiid muito post oppressus est factiooo militarl 
As both Jerom and the Alexandrian Chronicle uiention the third year 
of the Caesar, which did not coaiiiience till the 18th or 24 th of Scp- 
ttmiber, A. D. 837, it is certain that these military factions continued 
abwe four months, 

1 have related this singTilar anec<lote on the aiithovity of Philos- 
tt^rgius, I ii. c. lf>. But if such a pretext was ever used by Oonslan- 
tins and his adherents, it was laid jiside with contempt, as soon as it 
served their imraediate purpose. Athauarius (tom. i. p. 856) nmntiom 
the oath which Goustiiiitius had tiikcn for the security of his kins- 
men,'^ 


1?he authority of I’hilostorgiua is so suspicious, as not to he »al3Bc!ent to 
esiabltsh this fact, which Gibbon has inserted in his history as certain, w hil* 
ha, titf> note he appears to doubt it, — G. 
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Ing tlie ])urple. If it were necessary to aggravate the horron 
of this bloody scene, we might acid, that Constantins himseii 
had cspoiisecf the daughter of his unde Julius, and that he had 
bestowed his sister in marriage on his cousin Hannibalianns. 
These alliances, which the policy of Constantine, regardless 
of the public prejudice, had formed between the severm 
branches of the Imperiai house, served only to convince man: 
kind, that tijese princes were as cold to the endearments of 
conjugal ^.iirection, ns they wore insensible to the ties of com 
sanguinity, and the moving entreaties of youth and innoccnee* 
Of so numerous a family, G alius and Julian alone, the two 
youtigest children of Julius Constuntius, were saved from the 
hands of the assassins, till their rage, satiated with slaughter, 
had in some measure sul>sided. The emperor Gonstantius, 
who, in the absence of his brothers, was the most obnoxious 
to guilt and reproach, discovered, on some future occasions, a 
faint and transient remorse for thase cruelties which the per- 
iSdious counsels of his ministem, and the irresistible violence 
the troops, had extorted from his unexperienced youth.'^® 

The massacre of the Flavian race' was succeeded by a new 
division of the provinces; which was ratified in a personal 
interview of the three brothers. Constantine, the eldest of 
the Ciesars, obtained, with a certain preeminence of rank, 


Conjugia sobrinanim diu ignorata, tempore addito percrebuisse. 
Tacit iLiinal. »ii* 6, aiid Lipsius ad loc, I'lie repeal of the ancient 
Jaw, and the practice of five hundred years, were insufficient to eradi- 
cate the prejudices of the Homans, who still considered the marriages 
of cousins-german as a species of imperfect incest. (Augustm de Civb 
tate Bei, xv. 6 ;) and Julian, whose mind was^ biased by superstition 
and resentment, stigmatizes these unnatural alliances between his own 
cousins with the opprobrious epithet of rs oi yajjtm', (Oral vii 
p. 2‘2«.) Ihe juri»prudtmce of the canons has since received and 
enforced this prohibition, without being able to introduce it either into 
the civil or the commtin law of Eiii'ope. See on the subject of thet^c 
marriages, Tayhir’s Civil Law, p. tiSl. Brouer de Jure Oonmib. I, ii. 
C. 12. Hericoint des Loix Eccle‘siasti<j[ue8, part iii. c. Floury, 
Jmtitutians du Droit Canoni<me, tom. I. p. SSL Baris, 1767, and 
fm Paolo, Moria del ConcUio Trident. 1. viu. 

^ ** Julian (ad S. l\ Q. A then. p. 270) diargea his cousin Constant 
tins with the wdjole guilt of a massacre, from which he himself so 
nai'rowly tecaped. It is assertion is cemfirmed by Athanasius, who, 
for rea^ons of a very (Ihferent nature, was not less an enemy of Con- 
stamina, (tom. I p. ^56.) Zoi-imtis joins in the same accusation. But 
the three abbieyjatorB, Eutropius and the Yictors, use very qualifyinu 
eacpicBsions: sinente p{»tius j^uam jubente f * ^‘mcertum quo auasorer 

**Ti 
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fch6 possession of, tlie new capital, which bore his own name 
and that of Ms father. Thrace, and the countries of the 
East, were allotted for the patrimony of Ccmstantius; and 
CottstaJis was acknowledged as the lawful sovereign of Italy, 
Africii, and the Western Ilijricutn. The armies submitted to 
their hereditary right ; and they condescended, after some 
delay, to accept from the Roman senate the title of Angusim, 
\^‘iiea they lirst assumed the reins of government, the eldest 
of these princes was twenty-one, the second twenty, and the 
third only seventeen, years of age.®^ 

While/ the martial nations of Europe followed the standards 
of las brothers, Oonstantlus, at the head of the efieminate 
troops of Asia, was left to sustain the weight of the Persian 
war. At the decease of Constantine, the throne of the K'lst 
was tilled by Sapor, son of Hc>rmou55, or Hormisdiis, and 
grandson of Narses, who, after the victory of CTal(3rius, had 
humbly confessed the superiority of the Roman power. 
Although Sapor was in the thirtieth year of his long reign, he 
was still in the vigor of youth, as the date of bis accession, 
by a. very strange fatality, had preceded that of his birth. 
The wife of Hormouz remained pregnant at the time of her- 
husband’s death; and the uncertainty of the sex, well as. 
of the event, excited the ambitious hopes of the princes of the 
house of Sassan. The apprehensions of civil war were at 
length removed, by the positive assurance of the Magi, that 
the widow of Hormouz had conceived, and would safely pro 
duce a son. Obedient to the voice of superstition, the Fei 
sians prepared, without delay, the ceremony of his coronation . 
,A royal bed, on which the queen lay in state, was exbibitfjd 
in the midst of the palace; the diadem was placed on the 
spot, which might be supposed to conceal the future heir of 
Artaxerxes, and the prostrate satraps adored the majesty of 
their invisibk and insensible sovereign.*^^ If any credit can 

Eusek in Vit. Constantin, 1. iv. e. 69, Zosimus, 1. ii. p. lli Plat 
in Oiiron. See two notes of Tiliemont, Hist des Enmereura, turn, ir, 
p. 10H6 '-*^1,091. The reign of the eldest brother at Oon<^^antinople is? 
fjedioed only in the Alexandrian Chronicle, 

Agatliiaa, who lived in the sixth century, is the author of thfe 
Ktory, (I iv. p, edii^ Lo\ivre.) He derived his * iormation fi‘om 

extracts of the Persian Chroriicles, obtained an/ ranslatod by the 
u ter prefer Sergius^ during hia embassy at that oour . The ooronatiua 
of the mother of Sappr is likewise mentioned by 8 nikard, (Tarikh. p, 
1 16,) and D’Horbelot {Bibiiotheque.Orieatale, p ^ ,3,)* 

* The author of the Zennt-uhTarlkh states, that d lady herself affinoei 
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be given to tbia marvellous tale, which seems, however, to b« 
countenanced by ttie manners of the people, «atid by the extra- 
ordinary dunition of his reign, we must admire not only the 
forruiK^ but the genius, of Sapor, In the soft, sequestered 
e<keidon of a Persian harem, the royal youth could discover 
tlie importance of exercising the vigor of his mind and body ; 
and, by his personal merit, deserved a throne, on >vhieli he 
ha<! Iwen seated, while he was yet unconscious of the duties 
an<l temptations of absolute power. His minority was exposed 
to the almost iiie\'itable calamities of domestic discord ; hk 
capitiil was surprised and plundered by Thair, a powerful king 
of Yemen, or Arabia; and the majesty of the royal family 
was degraded by the captivity of a })rincess, the sister of the 
deceased king. But as soon as Sapor attained the age of man- 
h<x)d, the presumptuous Thair, his nation, and his country, fell 
beneath the first effort of the young warrior; who used hk 
victory with so judicious a mixture of rigor and clemency, tliat 
h{5 obtained from the fears and gratitude of the Arabs the title 
of Dkoiilaenaf^ or protector of the nation.®'^ 

The ambition of the Peman, to whom his enemies ascribe 
the virtues of a soldier and a statesman, was animated by the 
desire of revenging the disgrace of his fathers, and of wrest- 
ing from the hands of the Romans the five provinces beyond 
the Tigris. The military fame of Constantine, and the real 
or apparent strength of his government, suspended the attack ; 
and while the hostile conduct of Sapor provoked the resent- 
ment, his artful negotiations amused the patience of the Im- 
perial court. The death of Constantine was the signal of 
war,®® and tlie actual condition of the Syrian and Armenian 


** B’Herbelftt, Bibliotli<^qiie Orientale, p. 784.*^ 

Sextus Rufu?!, (a 28,) who on this occasion is no conteinptibhj 
authority, afiirms, that the Persians sued in vaiii for peace, auci that 
Comtantine was preparing to march against them : yet the superior 


fear belief of ihi» from the extroordinary Hveliness of the infant, and its lying 
oa the right aide. Tiiosc who are sago on amh subjects must doterraiue what 
light ftho had lo be positive from these symptoms. Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, 
i 

^ Gibbon, according to SirJ. Malcolm, has greatly mistaken the dcriva- 
tjon of this name ? it means Zoolaktaf, tlm Lord of the Shoulders, from faia 
dirtxiting the 8hou.ders of his captives to be pierced and then dislocated by 
K string passsed through them. Baslem authors are agreed with respect 
to the ongin of this title. Maltxulm, i. 84. Gibbon tmk his derivation 
from D'lJerKiot, who gives both, the latter on the authcjrity of the Leb, 
tankh.— M. 
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frontier seeinecl fco encourage the Persians by tlie prospect of 
a rich s|x>il an easy cotiquest The example of the mas« 
fiacres of the palace ditluscil a spirit of licentiousness and 
sedition among the troops of the East, who were no lunger 
restrained by their habits of obe<lience to a veteran command- 
er. By the prudence of Constantius, who, from the interview 
with his brotiiers in Pannonia, immediately hastened to the 
banks of the Euphrates, the legions were gradually restored 
to H sense of duty and discipline ; but the season of anarchy 
had permitted Sapor to form the siege of Nisibis, and to 
occupy several of the most important fortresses of Mesopo- 
tamun®^ In Armenia, the renowned Tiridates had long enjoyed 
the peace and glory which he deserved by his valor and fidelity 
to the cause of Rome.f The firm alliance which ho maintained 
with Constantine was productive of spiritual as well as of 
temporal benefits ; by the conversion of Tiridates, the charac- 
ter of a saint was applied to that of a hero, the Cliristian faith 
w*as preached and established from the Euphrates to the shores 
of the Caspian, and Armenia was attaciied to the empire by 
the double ties of policy and religion. But as many of the 
Armenian nobles still refused to abaudon the plurality of their 
gods and of their wives, the public tranquillity was disturbed 
by a discontented faction, which insulted the feeble age of 
tlieir sovereign, and impatiently expected the hour of his 
death. He died at length after a reign of fifty-six years, and 
the fortune of the Armenian monarchy expired with Tiridates. 
His lawful heir was driven into exile, the Christian priests 
were either murdered or expelled from their churches, the 
barbarous tribes of Albania were solicited to desscend from 
tlieir mountains; and two of the most powerful governors, 


weight of the testimony of Eusebius obliges us to admit the prelim- 
imiries, if not the ratification, of the treaty. See Tillemont, Hist. de« 
Kmj>ereurs, tom. iv. p, 420.* 

Julian. Orat i, p. 20. 


* Constantine had endeavored to allay the fury of the persecationff, 
which, at the instigation of the Magi and the Jews, Sapor had commenced 
igaiiist ttje Christians. Euseb Vit. Hist. Theod. i. 25. Sozom. ii. c. 8, 15- 

t Tiridates had sustained a war against Maximin. caused hy the hatred 
the latter against Ciirlstianity. Armenia was the first 7iafion which em* 
eraced Christianity. Ahtmt the year 276 it was the rehg-on of the king, the 
ttoblee. and tlie people of Armenia. From St, Martin, Suppiement't^i te 
Hean, v, i p. 78. Compare Preface to History of Vman by Ptofeimor 
maim. p. ix. — M. 
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tfie ensigiis ot the powei's of royalty, iaplored the 
jissiatatnee of Sapor, and opened the gates, of th(# cities to the 
Persian garrisons. The Christian party, under the guidance 
of the Archbishop of Artaxatix, the immediate successor of 
St, Gregory the Ilhuninator, had recourse to t)ie piety of Con- 
stantins. After the troubles had continued about three years, 
Antiofhus, one of the oiBeers of the household, executed with 
success the Imperial commission of restoring Ohosroes,^ the 
son of Tiridatos, to the tlrrone of his fathers, of distributing 
honors arul rewards aniong the faithful servants of the house 
of Ai'saces, and of proclaiming a general amnesty, wdiicii mm 
accepted by the greater part of the rebellious satraps. But 
the Romans derived more honor than advantage from this 
revolution. Chosroes was a ])rince of a puny stature and a 
pusillanimous spirit. lIiK‘qual to the fatigues of war, averse 
to the society of mankind, he withdrew from Ins capital to a 
retired palace, which he built on the banks of the River Eleu- 
thiTus, and in the centre of a shady grove ; where he con 
hunied his vacant hours in the rural sports of hunting and 
hawking. To secure this inglorious e^ise, he submitted to the 
conditions of peace which Sapor condescended to impose ; the 
payment of m annual tribute, and the restitution of the fertile 
province of Atropatene, which the courage of Tiridates, and 

Choriroes was restored probably by hicinias. between 324 and 319. 
There was an Antiocims wlio was pnpferjtns vi^lum at Rome, m appears 
from the Tlifiod<W3ian Code. (1. iii. do inf. his qum sub in 326, and from 
a fragment of the same work published by M. Amodoe Peyron, in 319. He 
may before this have boon sent into Armenia. St. M, p. 407. [Is it not 
more probable that AntiCKdims was an oSicer in the service of the Cmsar who 
raled in the East ?— M.| Chosroes was ancceeded in the year 322 by his son, 
Birati. Dtran w'as a weak prince, and in the sixteenth year of his reign. A. 
II, 337. vrip betrayed into the power of tbo Persians by the treachery of his 
chamberlain and the Persian governor of Atropatene or Aderhidjan, Ho 
was blinded ; his wife and his son Arsaces sliured his captivity, bnt the 
prinofis and nobles of Armenia ckimod tho protection of Rome,* and this 
was the cause of Constantino’s declaration of war against the Persians. — ^The 
king of Pc^rsia attewpteci to make lumstdf master of Armenia; but the brave 
ff‘*!isUince (»f the jjeople, the advance of CoustantiitH, ami a defeat which his 
army sallerod at Oskha in Armenia, and the failure brfore I^isibis, fortuiil 
Bhaiiipoip to submit to terms of peace, VaraK'l^litiiijxmr, the pertidious gov- 
»imor of Atropatene, wua iisyed alive? Diran anci his son were re)ea.sed 
front captivity ; Dirtm refused to ascend the throne, and retired to an obscure 
rfjtreat i his son Arsm'ea was crowned king of Armenia. Arsaces pursued 
a vacHififJng policy between the Inllueneo of llonm and P(*rsia, ami the w-ar 
rocommcnced in the year 343, At least, that was tho period of the axpedb 
tion of Constanlms to the East. Bee Bt. Martin, additions to Lo Bean, I 
442. Tbo PerHians have made an extraordinary romance out of the history 
of BbfthiMJar. who went as , a spy to Constantinople, wm taken, haruessoer 
Uk« a hor^n^ ar.d to witness the devat’tationof his kingdom., Malcolm, 

t 84“— M- 
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the victorious arms of Galerius, had amiexed to tti€ Armciika 
moanreby**® 

During tbo long period of the reigii of ConstTntius, the 
provinces of tbe East were afflicted by ibe calamities of tbe 
iVsian war.f The irregular incursions of the light troops 
alternately spread terror and devastation beyond the Tigris 
an4l beyond the Euphrates, from the gates of Ctesiphon to 
those of Antioch ; and tliis active service wiis performed by 
tbe Arabs of the desert, who were divided ic their interest and 
ailbctions ; some of their independent chiefs being enlisted in 
tlie party of Sapor, whilst others bad engaged their doubtful 


** Julian. Orat. I p. 20, 21, Moses of Chorene, I. ii. c. 89, 1, iii. c. 
1 — ^9, p. 226 — 240. Thu purfuct agruemunt between the vague hints 
of the coiUemporaiy orator, and the circumstantial narrative of the na- 
tional histf/rian, gives light to the former, and weight to the latter. 
For the credit, of Moses, it may be likewise observed, that the name 
of Autiochus is found a few years before in a civil oMce of inferior 
dignity. JSee ^odefroy. Cod. Theod. tom. vi. p, 850.*^ 


^ Gibbon has endeavored, in his Hisiorj', to make use of the informa- 
lion farnished by Moses of Chorene, the only Armenian historian then 
translated into liatiu. Gibbon ha.s not jjcrceived all the chronological dif- 
ficnlties which occur in the narrative of that writer. He has not thought 
of all the critical discussions which hi.s text ought to undergo before it 
can be combined with tbe relations of the western writers. From want of 
this attention, Gibbon has made the facts 'which be has drawn from this 
iKjuree more erroneous than ^they^ are in the original. This judgment 
applies to all which the English historian has derived from the Armenian 
author. I have made the History of Moaes a subject of particular atten- 
tion; and it is with confidence that I offer the results, which I insert 
here, and which will appear in the course of my notes. In order to fox'm a 
judgment of the difference which exists between me and Gibbon, I will 
content myself with remarking, that throughout he has committed an 
anachronism of thirty years, from whence it follows, that he assigns to 
the reign of Constantins many events which took place during that of 
Coustantine, He could not, therefiire. discern the tme connection which 
exists between the lioman history and that of Armenia, or form a correct 
notion of the reasoim which induced Constantine, at the close of his life, 
to make war opon the Persians, or of the motivcfl which detained Con- 
stantins BO long in the East ; he does not even mention them, St Mar- 
tin. note on Le Beau, i. 406*. I have inserted M. St. Martin's observations, 
but f must add, that the chronology which he prop^scss, is not genernjiy 
received by Armenian scholars, hot, I believe, by Professor Neumann:. 

t It was during this war that a bold fiatterer (whose name is unknown] 
publislicd the Itineraries of Alexander and Trajan, in order to direct tbe 
lorioHs Coiistantius in the footsteps of those great conquerors of the East. 
.Thf» former of ihe^ has been published for the first time by M, Angelo Mai 
Milan. 1817, reprinted at Frankfort, 1818.) It adds so little to our knowf 
edge M Alexander's campaigns, that it only oxcites oixr regret feat it is nof 
fee Iritiirary of Trajan, oi whose caatern victories we have no dktlnoi record 
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IMiij to th« emperor.®® The more grave and important 
operations of the war were conducted with equal vigor ; and 
ihe nrmies of Rome and Persia encountered eadi other in 
oine '^•liK)dy holds, in two of which Gonstantius himself com- 
tnandod in person.®® The event of the daj was most com- 
33onIy adverse to the Romans, Imt in the battle ot Singara, 
heir ii!i|>rudent valor had almost achieved a sigtml and decisive 
victory. The stationary troops of Bingara^’ retired on the 
t(jpn)aeh of tSapor, who passed the Tigris over three bridges, 
tnd occupied near the village of Hilleb an advantageous 
camp, wlndi, by the labor of his numerous pioneers, he sur- 
rounded in one day with a deep ditch and a lofty rampart, llis 
furmichible host, when it was drawn out in order of battle, 
e<iV<^red the baiiks of the river, the adjactuit h<iights, and the 
whole estetit of a plain of above twelve miles, which separated 
the two armids. Both were alike impatient to engage ; but 
the i^arbarians, after a sliglit rcvsistance, tied in disorder ; un- 
able to resist, or desirous to weary, the strength of the heavy 
legions, who, fainting with heat and thirst, pursued them across 
the plain, and cut in pieces a line of cavalry, clothed in com- 
plete aimor, which had been posted before the gates of tlm 
camp to protect their retreat. Oonstantius, who was hiuTied 
along in the puisuit, attempted, without effect, to restrain the 
ardor ol his troops, by representing to them-tlie dangem of 
the appi'oaehing night, and the certainly of completing their 
success with the return of day’. As they depended much 

Arnmiamxs (xiv. 4) gives a lively description of the wandering 
mu\ predatory life of the Saracens, who stretched from the conhnei 
of Assyria to the caiaracls of the Nile. It appears from the adven- 
tures of Mulehns, wdiicli Jeroin has related in so entertaining a manner, 
that the high r<jad Txetwceu Berasa and Edessa W’as iiifeisted by these 
robbers. Si‘e Hieronyin. tom. i, p. 25(5. 

^ We shall tak<^ from Eutropius the general idea of the war, 

10.) A Persm enim nmlta et gravia perpeasus, saipe captis, oppidis, 
urbibiis, esewis exercitibus, nii]lnim|ne ci contra Baporem 
]>rospenim prwlmin fuit, nisi qiitd apnd Bingarum, TIxis honest 
ac<Hjunt in c<«ihnncd by the hints (if Ammiunus, Rufus, and Jerom 
The two first; orations of Julian, and the diird oration of Libanrus, 
exhibit a more nattering picture *, but the recantation of both those 
orators, after the death of Constantins, while it restores us ti. the posses- 
sion of the truth, degrades their own cliaracter, and tliat of the em- 
peror. The Commentary of Spanheim on the first oration of Julian is 
profusely learned. Bee likewise the judicious observatioiifj of Tiile 
Kiflaait, Hist des Empereura, tom. iv. p. 666. 

* ICow Sinjar, on the River ('habnras. — M, 
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mom OB thoir own valor than on the experience or the abilities 
of their chief, they silenced by their clamors his timid reinon- 
FitraticcR ; and ntsliing with fury to the charge, tilled up the 
dileh, broke down the ram])art, and dispersed themselves 
through die tents to recruit tlieir exhausted strength, and to 
enjoy the rich harvest of their labors. But the prudent Sapor 
ha*d watched the moment of victory. His army, of wiiich 
the greater part, securely posted on the heights, had been 
spectators of the action, advanced in' silence, and under the 
diadow of tUe night; and his Pei*sian archers, guided by the 
diuiriinatiou of the camp, poured a show'er of arrows on a dis- 
irmed and licentious crowd. 1'he sincerity of history” 
declares, that the Romans were vanquished with a dreadful 
siaiighter, and that the flying remnant of the legions was ex- 
posed to the most iniolerahle hardships. Even the tenderness 
of panegyric, confessing that the glory of the emperor was 
sullied by the disobedience of his soldiei-s, chooses to draw a 
veil over the circumstances of this melancholy retreat. Yet 
one of those venal orators, so Jealous of the fame of Constan- 
diis, relates, with amazing coolness, an act of such incredible 
ertadty, as, in the judgment of posterity, must inijirint a far 
deeper stain on the honor of the Imperial name. The son of 
Sapor, the heir of his crown, had been made a captive in the 
Persian camp. The unhappy youth, who might have excited 
tire compassion of the most savage enemy, was scourged, tor- 
tured, and publicly executed by the inhuman Romans.®* 
Whatever advantages mi^^ht attend the arms of Sapor in the 
feld, though nine repeated victories diffused among .the nations 
the fame of Ids valor and conduct, he could not hope to sue 
oaed in the execution of his designs, while the fortified towns 
of Mesopotamia, and, above all, the strong and ancient city of 
Nisibis, remained in the possession of the Homans. In the 
space of twelve years, Nisibis, which, since the time of Lu- 


Acerrima riocturnd concertatione piignatnm est, nostrornra coptia 
rfigenti Ktrage confossis. Ammian. xviil 5. See likewise Eutropiap, x 
In, and S. Rufus, c. 

idbanius, Orai iii, p. ISS, with Julian, Oral i. p. 24, and Span 
leira’s Commentary, p. 179. 


* The Persian histonans, or romancers, do not mention the battle of 
$VnKara, but make the captive Siiahpour escape, defeat, and take prisoner, 
Ifee tlojnaij emperor. The Roman captives were forced to repair all tlie 
r*vapcH tFte;y hud committed, even to replanting the smallest teecja Maf- 
i. 8? — \t. 
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ciJltiSt hutct "been deservedly esteemed the bulwark of the Eapt, 
sustained three memorable sieges against the power of Sapor ; 
and the disappointed monarcb, after urging his attacks above 
si;cty, eighty, and a hundred days, was thrice repulsed with 
loss and ignominy.*® This largo and populous city was situate 
about two days^ journey from the Tigris, in the midst of a 
pleasant and ieriile plain at the foot of Mount Masius. A 
treble enclosure of brick walls was defended by a deep ditch ; ** 
and the intrepid resistance of Count Lucilianus, and his gar- 
rison, was seconded by the desperate, courage of the people* 
The citkens of Il^’isibis were animated by the exhortations of 
ibeir bishop/® inured to arms by the presence of danger, and 
convinced of the intentions of Sapor to plant a Persian eolotiy 
in their room, and to lead them away into distant and barba- 
rous captivity. The event of the two former sieges elated 
their confidence, and exasperated the haughty spirit of the 
Great King, who advanced a third time towards Nisibis, at the 
head of the united forces of Persia and India. The ordinary 
machines, invented to batter or undermine the walls, were 
rendered ineflectual by tlie superior skill of the Eomans ; and 
many days bad vainly elapsed, when Sapor embraced a reso- 
lution worthy of an eastern monarch, who believed that the 
elements themselves w'-ere subject to his power. At the stated 
season of the melting of the snows in Armenia, the Eiver 
Mygclonius, which divides the plain and the city of Nisibis, 
forms, like the Nile,*® an inundation over the adjacent country,^ 


See Julian. Oi'at. 1 p. 27, Orat. il p. 62, <fec., with the Commentary 
c>r Spauheiiu, (p 188 — 202,) who illusU-ates the circnmst.a'nces, and 
a&Cifriuirjs the time of the three sieges of Kisibk. Their dates are 
likewise exarnin<'<l by Tillemont, (Hist des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 668, 
671, 674.) ^something is atided from Zosimus, I. iii. p, 151, and the 
Alexandrine Chronicle, p. 290, 

Sallust Fragment. Ixxxiv. edit Brossea, and Plutarch in Bncuit 
lorn. iii. p. 184. Nisibis is now reduced to one hundred and hfty 
houses ; the marshy lands produce rice, and the fertile meadows, aa 
far as Mosul :uid^ the I’igris, are covered with the ruins of towns and 
nllagcK, See Niebuhr, V oyages, tom. ii. p. 600 — 309. 

The miracles M'hich Tlmodoret (I ii. c. 30) ascribes to St James, 
Bi.d "jp of Edessa, wcrcj at least performed in a worthy cause, the de- 
fence t)i bis country. He appeared on the walls under the figure of 
the Itoman emperor, and sent an army of gnats to sting the trunks of 
die elephants, and to discomfit the host of the new Sennacherib. 

Julian. ^ Orat i. p. 37. Though Niebuhr (torn. ii. p. 3o7) allows 
a \cry considerable swell to tlie Mygdoniua, over which he saw « 
bridge of twelve arches; it is difficult however, to un(ier.-^rand tW 
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the labor of the Persians, the course of the river was 
stopped below the town, and the waters were confined on every 
side by solid mounds of earth. On this artificial lake, a fieei 
of armed vessels filled with soldiers, and with engines which 
discharged stones of five hundred pounds weight, a«lv{mce<l in 
order of buttle, and engaged, almost upon a level, the troops 
which defiuded the rainjharts.'^ The irresistible force of the 
wah^rs was alternately fatal to the contending parties, till at 
length a portion of the walls, unahle to sustain the accumulated 
pressure, gave way at once,, and exposed an ample breach of 
one hundred and fifty feet. The Persians were instantly 
driven to the assault, and the fate of Niaibis depended on the 
eve!it of the day. The heavy- armed cavalry, who led the 
van of a deep column, were embarrassed in the mud, and 
great numbers were drowned in the nnseen holes which had 
l>een filled by the rushing waters. The elephants, made furi- 
ous by their wounds, increased the disorder, and trampled 
down thousands of the Persian archei’S. The Great King, 
who, from an exalted throne, beheld the misfortunes of his 
arms, sounded, with reluctant indignation, the signal of the 
retreat, and suspended for some hours the prosecution of the 
attack. But the vigilant citizens improved the opportunity of 
the night ; and the return of day discovered a new wall of six 
feet in height, rising every moment to fill up the interval of 
tlie breach. Notwithstanding the disappointment of his hopes, 
and the loss of more than twenty thousand men, Sapor still 
pressed the reduction of Nisibis, with an obstinate firmness, 
which could have yielded only to the necessity of defending 
the eastern provinces of Persia against a formidable invasion 
f the Massagetse.®’’ Alarmed by this intelligence, he hastily 


parallel of a trifiing rivulet with a mighty river. There arc many rir* 
cumstances obscure, and almost tmintelligible, in the description of 
these atupendems wator-worhs. • 

We are obliged to Zonaras {tom. ii. I xiii. p. 11) for this invasion 
of the Massagetm, which is perfectly consistent with the general aeries 
of events to which wo are darkly led by the broken Idstory of 
Ammianus, 


* Macdonald Kimilcr observes on these floating batteriesj ‘^Astheoleva 
flow of placo is considerably above the level of thp country in its immediate 
fiemity, add the Mygdonims is a very insignifleant stream, it is diflSc^lt l<i 
imagine how this work could have been accomplished, even w Wi the won* 
msonrees wlueh the king must have had at his disut^ai " <^ogTaph 
Memoir, p. 26S. — M. 
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Telinquislied the siege, and marcbed with rapid diligence from 
the banks of the Tigris to those of the Oxiis. The danger and 
didlculties of tlia Scythian war engaged him soon afterwards 
U) conclude, or at least to observe, a ti'uee with the Roman em 
D»‘,rur, which was equally grateful to both princes ; as Gonstan- 
iitis himself, after tiie death of his two brothers, was involved, 
by tlio revolutions of the West, in a civil contest, wliich re- 
quired and seemed to exceed the most vigorous exertion of ids 
undivided strength. 

After the partition of the empire, three years had scarcely 
elapsed before the sons of Constantine seemed impatient to 
convince imiiikiud that tliey were incapable of contenting 
thems(^]ves with the d<)n)iriion.s wdiicli they were unqualified to 
govern, 'ilie eldest of those princes soon complaimid, that he 
Wrts defrauded of his just proportion of the spoils of their 
mutdiTed kinsmen; and though he might yield to the supe- 
rior guilt and merit of Cunstantius, he exacted from Ounstans 
the Cession of the African provinces, as an equivalent for the 
rich couiitries of Macedonia and Greece, which his brother 
had acquired by the death of Dalmatius. The want of sincer- 
ity, which Constantine experienced in a tedious and fruitless 
negotiation, exjisperated the fierceness of his temper ; and he 
eagerly listened to those favorites, who suggested to him that 
his honor, as well as his ' interest, w^as concerned in the prose- 
cution of the quarrel. At the head of a tumultuary band, 
mited for rapine rather than for conquest, he suddenly broke 
uito the dominions of Constans, by the way of the Julian Alps, 
4iid the country round Aquileia felt the first effects of his 
resentment. The measures of Constans, who then resided in 
Diicia, were directed with more prudence and ability. On the 
news of his brotlier’s invasion, he detached a select and dis- 
ciplined body of his Illyrian troops, proposing to follow them 
in person, with the remainder of bis furctis. But the conduct 
of his lieutenants soon' terminated the unnatural contest. By 
the artful appearances of fiight, Constantine was betrayed into 
an ambuscade, which had been concealed in a wood, where 
the rash youth, with a few attendants, was surprised, sur- ' 
rounded, and slain. His body, after it had been found in the 
obscure stream of the Alsa, obtained the honors of an Impe- 
jriaJ sepulchre; but his provinces transferred their allegiance 
to the conqueror, who, refusing to admit his elder brother 
Cicnistaiitius to any share m these new acquisitions, maintamed 
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Uie iHi(iispuk4 possession of more tlian two tliirds of the 
Eomaii empire/* 

The fate of Oonstaiis himself was delayed about ten years 
longer, and the revenge of his brother’s deatli was reserved 
for the more Ignoble hand of a domestic traitor. The per- 
nicious tendency of tire system introduced by Constantine wjis 
displayed in the feeble administration of bis sons; who, by 
their vices and weakness, soon lost the esteem and attcctions 
of their people. Tiie pride assumed by Constans, from the 
unmerited success of his arms, was rendered more contcnnpti- 
bh^ by bis want of abilities and aj^plication. His fond partiality 
towards some German captives, distinguished only by the 
charms of youth, was an object of scandal to the people;®* 
and Magnentius, an ambitious soldier, who was himself of 
Barbarian extraction, was encouraged by the public discontent 
to assert the honor of the Roman name/® The chosen bands 
of dovians and Herculians, who acknowledged Magnentius as 
their leader, maintained the most respectable and important 
station in the Imperial camp. The friendship of MaroellinuB, 
count -of the saer<^d largesses, supplied with a liberal band the 
means of seduction. The soldiers were convinced by the 
most specious arguments, that the republic summoned them to 
break the bonds of hereditary servitude ; and, by the choice of 
an active and vigilant prince, to reward the same virtues 
which had raised the ancestors of the degenerate Constana 
fro!n a private condition to the throne of the wwld. As soon 
as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, Marcellinus, under 


The causes and the events of this civil war are related with much 
perplexity and contradiction. I have chiefly followed Zonaras and the 
younger Victor. The monody (ad Oalcem Eutrop. edit. Havercamp.) 
pronounced on the death of Constantine, might have been very instruc- 
tive ; but prudence and false taste engaged the orator to involve hiuv 
self in vague declamation. 

Quanim {gentium) ob.sides pretio qT'msitos pueroa venustiures 

E l cultiiis habuerai Hbiiline hujusmodi arsisae pro certo habetur. 

n<tt the depraved taste of Constaiis been publicly avowed, the 
elder Victor, who held a considerable office in his brother^a Veign, 
would not have asserted it in such positive terms, 

Julian, Orat. i. and ii Zosim. 1, ii. p, 1J4. Victor in Epitome. 

, Tiiere is reason to believe that Magnentius was born in one of those 
Barbarian colonies which Oonstantius Chlorus had established in Gaul, 
(see this History, vol. i. p. 414.) His behavior may remind m of the 
patriot earl of Leicester, the famous Simon de Montfort, who could 
mrsuade the gCKjd people of England, that he, a Frenchman by birth 
luid taken arms to deliver them from foreign favoritea 
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the pretence of celebrating bis son’s birthday, gave a splen- 
did entertainment to the illrntrioiis and honorable persons of 
the court of Gaul, \vliieh tlien resided in the city of Autun. 
The intoinperauce of the feast was artfully protracted till a 
very Into hour of the night ; and the unsuspecting guests were 
tempted to iiidiilgo themselves in a dangerous and guilty free- 
dom of coiiversation. On a sudden the doors were thrown 
open, and ^fagnentius, wlio had retired for a few moments, 
returned into the ajiartment, invested with the diadem and 
purple. The conspirators instantly saluted him with the titles 
of Augustus and Emperor. The surprise, the terror, the 
intoxication, the ambitious hopes, and the mutual ignorance of 
the rest of the assembly, prompted tiicin to join their voices to 
the general acclamation. ITie guards hastened to take the 
oath of fidelity ; the gates of tlie town were shut ; and before 
the dawm of day, Magnentius became master of the troops 
and treasure of the palace and city of Autun, By his secrecy 
and diligence he entertained some hopes of surprising the 
person of CoBvStans, who was pursuing in the adjacent, forest 
his favorite amusement of hunting, or perhaps some pleasures 
of a more private and criminal nature. The rapid progress 
of fame allowed him, however, an instant for flight, though 
the desertion of his soldiers and subjects deprived him of the 
power of resistance. Before he could reach a seaport in 
Spain, where he intended to embark, he was overtaken near 
Helena,^* at the foot of the Pyrenees, by a party of light 
cavalry, whose chief, regardless of the sanctity of a temple, 
executed his commission by the murder of the son of Constan- 
tine/^ 

As soon as the death of Constans had decided this easy but 
important revolution, the example of the court of Autun was 
imitated by the provinces of the West. The authority of 
Magnentius was acknowledged through the whole extent of 
the two great prefectures of Gaul and Italy ; and the usurper 


This ancient city had onec flourished under the name of Bliberis 
(Pomponius Mela, ii. 6.) The munifleence of Constantine gave it new * 
apienrW, and liis motlifT’s name. Helena pt is still called Elne) bo- 
Canie the seat of a bishop, who long afterwards transferred lih rosh 
dcncft to Perpignan, the CiLpital modern Rousillon. See D’Anville, 
Notice tie i’Aucienne fJauLtJ, p. 380. Longuerue, Description de 1« 
Franco, p. 223, and the Marca Hispaiiica, 1. 1 c. 2, 

Zosinius, I ii, p. 119, 120, Zonaras, tom. il I xiil p. 13, and tSw 
Abbreviators 
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prepared, by every aet of oppression, to collect a treasure, 
wbich might discharge the obligutiori of an immense donative, 
and supply the expenses of a civil war. The martial ccuntries 
of Iliyrieurn, from the Danube to the extremity of Greece, 
had long obeyed the government of Vetranio, an aged gen- 
eral, bidoved for the simplicity of his mannei^, and who had 
acquired some r<iputation by his experience and servit^es iti 
warJ® Attached by habit, by duty, and by gratitude, to the 
house of Constantine, he immediately gave the strongest 
assurances to the only surviving son of his late master, that 
would expose, with unshaken fidelity, his pei-son and Ms 
troij>ps, to iutilct a just revenge on the traitors of Gaul But 
the legions of Vetranio were seduced, rather than provoked, 
by tlie example of rebellion ; their leader soon betrayed a 
w^ant of firmness, or a want of sincerity; and his ambition 
derived a speciciiis pretence from the approbation of the prin- 
cess Constantiiia. Tiiat cruel and aspiring woman, who had 
obtained from tlie great Constantine, her father, the rank of 
Augmta^ placed the diadem with her own hands on the head 
of the Illyrian general ; and seemed to expect from his victory 
the. accomplishmetit of those unbounded hopes, of which she 
had been disappointed by the death of her husband Hanni- 
bal ian us. Perha 2 >s it was without the consent of Gonstantina, 
that the new emperor formed a necessary, though dishonorable, 
alliancii with the usurper of the West, whose purple was so 
recently stained with her brother’s bloocld^ 

The intelligence of these important events, which so deeply 
jklTected the honor and safety of the Imperial house, recalled 
the arms of Constantius from the inglorious prosecution of the 
Persian war. He recommended the care of the East to his 
lieutenants, and afterwards to his cousin Gallus, whom he 
raised from a prison to a throne ; and marched towards Eu- 
rope, with a mind agitated by the confiict of hope and fear, 
of grief and indignation. On his arrival at Heraelea in 
Thrace, the emperor gave audience to the arahassadoi*s of 


# Eutropius (x. 10) describes Yetranio with more temper, and prob 
ably with more truth, than either of the two Victors. Vetranio was 
born of obscure parents in the wildest parts of Majsia ; and so much 
had ills education beei. neglected, tiiat, after hl« elevation, he studiedi 
the alplmbet. 

The doubtful, fluctuating conduct of Votranio is described by 
hahan in his first oration, and accurately explained by Spanheim, who 
discus the Htuation and behavior of Constantiiia. 
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MagDentim ami Yetranio. The first author of the conspfmcy 
Manieiliiius, who in some measure had bestowed the purpk 
on his new inastt^r, boklly accepted this dangerous commis- 
sioii; and his three colleagues were selected from the Illus- 
trious personages of the state and arniy. These deputies 
were instructed to soothe the resentmenf, and to alarm the 
fears, of Constantins. They were empowered to oifer him the 
friemislup and alliance of the western princes, to cement their 
union by a double marriage ; of Constantins with the daughter 
of Magmmtius, and of Magnentius himself with the ambitious 
Constaiitina; and to acknowledge in the treaty the preemi- 
nence of rank, which* miglit justly be claimed by the emperor 
of the East Should pnde and mistaken piety urge him to 
refuse th<^se equitable conditions, the ambassadors were ordt*red 
to expaiiitte on the inevitable ruin which must attend his rasli- 
ness, if he ventured to provoke the sovereigns of the West to 
exert their superior strength ; and to employ against him that 
valor, those abilities, and those legions, to which the house of 
Constantine had been indebted for so many triumphs. Such 
pro|K)sitions and such arguments appean^d to deserve the most 
serious attention ; the answer of Constantins was deferred till 
the next day ; and as he had reflected on the importance of 
justifying a civil war in the opinion of the people, he thus 
addressed his council, who listened with real or affected cre- 
dulity: *‘Last night,” said he, ** after I retired to rcjst, tin 
shade of the great Constantine, embracing the corpse of my 
murdered brother, rose before my eyes ; his well-known voia^ 
awakened me to revenge, forbade me to despair of the repub 
lie, and j^ssured me of the success and immortal glory which 
would crown the justice of my arms ” The authority of such 
a vision, or rather of the prince who alleged it, silenced every 
doubt, and excluded all negotiation. The ignominious terras 
of peaco were rejected with disdain. One of the ambassadors 
of the tyrant was dismissed with the haughty answer of Con- 
stantius; his colleagues, as unworthy of the privileges of tlw 
kw of nations, were put in irons ; and the contending powers 
prepared to wage an implacable war.’® 

8uch was the conduct, and such perhaps was the duty, of 
the brother of Constaus towards the perfidious usurper of (.waul. 
The situation and character of Yetranio admitted of milder 
peasures j and the policy of the Eastern emperor was <liret?ted 


** Sw retor the Patrieiau. in the Excerpta Legaiaoapm p* 
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to disiinit-6 his jmtfigonists, and to separate the forces of Illyn 
cum from the cause of rebellion. It was an easy task to 
deceive tiics frankness and sini])licitj of Vetranio, who, linctu* 
ating some time betw’een the opposite views of honor and 
interest, displayed to the world tiie insincerity of bis temper, 
and was insensibly engaged in the snares of an artful negotia- 
lion. Constantins acknowledged liim iis a legitiihate and equal 
ec>]je?igue in the empire, on condition that he would renounce 
his disgraceful alliance with Magnentiiis, and ajjpoint a phrce 
of interview on the frontiei-s of their respective provinces ; 
where they might pledge their friendship by iimtual vows of 
fidelity, and regulate by common consent the future operations 
of the civil war. In consequence of this agreement, Vetranio 
advanced to the city of Sardica/® at the head of twenty thou 
saml horse, and of a more numerous body of infantry ; a power 
BO far superior to the forces of Oonstantius, that the Illyrian 
emperor appeared to command the life and fortunes of his 
rival, who, depending on the success of his private negotia- 
tions, had seduced the troops, and undermined the throne, of 
Vetranio. The chiefs, who had secretly embraced the party 
of Oonstantius, prepared in his favor a public spectacle, calcu- 
lated to discover and inflame the passions of the multitude.*^ 
The united armies were commanded to assemble in a large 
plain near the city. In the centre, according to the rules of 
ancient discipline, a military tribunal, or rather scaffold, was 
erected, from whence the emperors were accustomed, on 
solemn and important occasions, to harangue the troops. The 
well-ordered ranks of Eomans and Barbarians, with drawn 
swords, or with erected spears, the squadrons of cavalry, mid 
the cohorts of infantry, distinguished by the variety of their 
arms and ensigns, formed an immense circle round the tribu- 
nal; and the attentive silence which they preserved was 
sometimes interrupted by loud bursts of clamor or of applause 
In the presence of this formidable assembly, the two emperors 
W(‘re called upon to explain the situation of public aflhirs: 
the precedency of rank was yielded to the royal birth of 


tom. ii. L xiii. p. 16. The position of Sardica, n^r the 
molern city of Sophia, appears better suited to this interview than the 
Situation or either Nawsus or Sirmium, where it is placed by Jei Jfu, 
Bocrates, and Suzomen, 

Sec the two first orations of Julian, particularly p. 81 ; and Z(m* 
Kins, L ii. p. 122. The distinct narrative of the historian serves t« 
illustrate the dilfu.se but vague deacriptiona of the orator. 
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Oonstantitts*, and thougli he was indifferently skilled in tlie arts 
of rhetoric, he acquitted himself, under these difficult circum- 
stances, with drmiiess, dexterity, and eloquence. The first 
part of his oration seemed to be pointed only against the 
tyrant of Gaul; but while he tragically lamented the cruel 
murder of Oonstans, he insinuated, that none, except a brother, 
could edaim a right to the succession of Ids brother. He dis- 
playetl, with some complacency, the glories of his Iraperiid 
race ; and recalled io the memory of the troops the valor, the 
triumphs, the liberality of the great Constantine, to whose sons 
they had engaged their allegiance by an oath of fidelity, 
which the ingratitude of his most favored servants had tempted 
them to violate. The officers, who surrounded the tribunal, 
and were instructed to act their part in this extraordinary 
scene, conftissed the irresistible power of reason and elo- 
quence, by saluting the emperor Constantins as thc4r lawful 
sovereign. The contagion of loyalty and repeiitance was 
eommnnicated from rank to rank ; till the plain of Sardica 
resounded with the universal acclamation of “Away with 
these upstart usurpei's ! Long life and victory to the son of 
Constantine I Under his banners alone we will fight and con- 
quer,*’ The shout of thousands, their njenacing gestures, 
the fierce clashing of their arms, astonished and subdued the 
courage of Vetraiiio, who stood, amidst the defection of his 
followers, in anxious and silent suspense. Instead of em* 
bracing the last refuge of generous despair, be tamely sub* 
mitted to his fate ; md taking the diadem from his head, in 
the view of both armies- fell prostrate at the feet of his con- 
qul^or. Constantins used his vichay with prudence and 
tnodiTation ; and raising from the ground the aged suppliant, 
whom he affected to style by the endearing name of Father, 
m gave him his hand to descend from the throne. The City 
of Prusa was assigned .for the exile or retirement of the abdi- 
cated monarch, who lived six years in the enjoyment of ease 
and affluence. He often expressed his grateful sense of the 
goodness of Oonstantius, and, with a very amiable simplicity, 
advised his benefactor to resign the sceptre of the world, aTul 
to seek for content (where alone it could be found) in the 
peac-cfti! obscurity of a private condition.’’® 

Tlio yontiger Yictor asaiffns to his exile the emphatical appelk^ 
tkm of " Yoluptarium othrnir Socrates (I il a 28) is the voucher f<« 
IIms ct'rrespcmdeUce with the emperor, which would seem to prove 
Y«4|Anio waa, indeed,' p^rop^ ad sfcultitiam mmplicissihtU^ 
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The behavioi* of Constantius on ilm tnemorahle oceusioB 
wm celebrated with some appearance of justice ; «and his cour- 
tiei-B compared the studied orations which a Pericles or a 
Demosthenes addressed to the populace of Athens, with the 
vietorious eloquence which had persuaded an armed nmltitude 
to des<‘rt and depose the object of tlieir partial choice.” The 
approaching contest with Magnentiiis \vas of a more Serious 
and bloody kind. The tyrant advanced by rapid marcbes to 
cucouuttT Constantins, at the head of a numerous army, com- 
Vosed Gauls and Spaniards, of Franks and Saxons; of 
ho-’c provincials who supplied the strength of the legions, and 
•f tliose barbarians who were dreaded as the most ibrmiditble 
^-neuiies of the republic, llie fertile plains®® of the Lower 
j^annonia, between the Drave, the Save, aiid the Danube, pre- 
sented a spacious theatre ; and tlie operations of the civil war 
were ])rotracted during the summer months by the skill or 
timidity of the combatants.®^ Constantins had declared his 
intention of deciding the quarrel in the fields of Gibaiis, a 
name that would animate his troops by the remembrance of 
the victory, which, on the same auspicious ground, had been 
obtained by the arms of his hither Constantine, Yet by the 
impregnable fortifications with which the emperor encompassed 
his camp, he appeared to decline, rather than to invite, a -gen 
era! engagement. It waS the object of Magnentius to tempt 
or to compel his adversary to relinquish this advantageous 
position ; and he employed, with that view, the various marches, 
evolutions, and stratagems, which the knowledge of the art of 
war could suggest to an experienced officer. He carried by 
assault the important town of Siscia ; made an attack on the 

Earn Gonatantius facundia vi dejcctuin Imperio m pri- 

vatum otiura removit. Qute gloria post natmn Imperium soli proces» 
sit eloquio cleineutiaqiie, <&;c. Aurelius Victor, Julian, and Themistiua 
(Orat lii. and iv.) adorn this exploit with aU the artificial and gaudy 
coloring of thtur rhetoric. 

Bnsbequius (p. 112) traversed the Lower H.ungary and Solaronia 
at a time when they were reduced almost to a desert, \y the recipro- 
cal hostilities of the Turks and Christians. Yet he mentions with 
admiration the unconquerable fertility of the soil ; and observes that 
the height of the grass was Riif!id<mt to conceal a loaded wagon from 
his ^ight. See likewise Browne's Travels, in Harris's Collection, vol 
ail, 762 tfcc. * 

2losimus gives a very !arg.e account of the war, and the negotia 
don, (I il p. 123'-^! SO.) 'But as he neither shows himself a soldier 
W a jpolitiekn, hW rarrative must be we%hed with attention, and m 
tseived with caution. 

You II,— I 
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city of Simiitmij which lay in the rear of the Imperial camp , 
attempted to force a passage' over, the Save into the eastern 
provineris of Illyricum ; and cnt in pieces a numerons detach* 
ment, which he had allured into the narrow” passes of Adarne, 
During the greater part of the summer, the tyrant of Gaui 
showed himself master of the field. The troops of Constan* 
tius were harassed and dispirited ; his reputation declined in 
the eye of the world ; and his pride condescended to solicit a 
treaty of peace, which would have resigned to the assassin of 
Constarjs the sovereignty of the ])roviiices beyond the Alps. 
These offers were eiiforced by the eloqiience of Philip the 
Imf>erial ambassador; and the council as well as the army 
of Magnentius were disposed to accept them. But the haughty 
usurper, careless of the remonstrances of his friends, gave 
orders that Philip should be detained as a' captive, or, at least, 
as a hostage ; wljiil<? he despatched an officer to reproach Con- 
fitanthis with the weakness of his reign, and to insult him by 
the promise of a pardon if he would instantly abdicate the 
purple. That he should confide in the justice of his cause, 
and tlie protection of an avengiiig Deity,” was the only answer 
which honor permitted the emperor to return. But ho was so 
sensible of the difficulties of his situation, that ie no longer’ 
dared to retaliate the indignity which had been offered to his 
representative. The negotiation of Philip was not, however^ 
ineffectual, since he determined Syivanus the Frank, a general 
of merit and reputation, to desert with a considerable body of 
cavalry, a few days before the battle of Muraa. 

The city of Mursa, or Essek, celebrated in modern times 
for a bridge of boats, five miles in length, over the River Brave, 
and the adjacent morasses,** has been always considered as a 
place of importance in the wars of Hungary, Magnentius, 
directing his march towards Mursa, set fire to the gates, and, 
by a sudden assault, had almost scaled the walls of the town. 
The vigilance of the garrison extinguished the flames ; the ap* 
proach of Oonstantius left him no time to continue the opera- 
tions of the siege ; and the emperor soon removed the only 
obstacle tlmt could embarrass his motions, by forcing a body 
of troo|B wffiich Bad taken post in an adjoining amphitheatre. 


*® Ms remarkable bridge, which k flanked with iwers, and mp^ 
wrtod on wmjtkn piles, waa constructed A. B. 1566, by Bnltan 
Soliman, to laciliUte the march of his armies into Hungary, See 
Bi'owpes Travels, arul Buschiug’s System of Geography. 
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The fold of battle round Muma wa^ a naked and level plain : 
on thk ground tlie army of Constantius formed, with the Drava 
on their right ; while their left, either from the nature of thcit 
disposition, or from the superiority of their cavalry, extended 
j^r beyond the right flank of Magnentius.*® The troops on 
both sides remained under arms, in anxious expectation, during 
the greatest part of the morning; and the son of Constantine, 
after animating lus soldiers by an eloquent speech, retired into 
a cimreh at some distance from the field of battle, and com- 
mitted t: his generals the conduct of this decisive day.®^ They 
dchcrve^l his cotitidence by the valor and military skill which 
they cxerk^d. They wisely began the action upon the left ; 
and advancing their whole wdng of cavalry in an oblique line, 
%lim suddenly wheeled it on the right flank of the enemy, 
which was unprepared to resist the impetuosity of their charge. 
But the Homans of the West soon rallied, by the habits of dis- 
cipline; and the Barbarians of Germany supported the renown 
of their national bravery. The engagement soon became 
general; was maintained with various and singular turns of 
fortune ; and scarcely, ended with the darkness of the night. 
Tlie signal victory which Constant] us obtained is attributed to 
the arms of his cavalry. His cuirassiei's are described as so 
many massy statues of steel, glittering with their scaly armor, 
and breaking with their ponderous lances the firm array of the 
Gallic Icgioiis, As soon as the legions gave way, the lighter 
and more active squadrons of the second line rode sword in 
hand into the intervals, and completed the disorder. In the 
mean %vMle, the huge bodies of the Germans were exposed 
almost naked to the dexterity of the Oriental archei’s; and 
whole troops of those Barbarians were urged by anguish and 
despair to precipitate themselves into the broad and rapid 
stream of the Drave.*® The number of the slain ivas com- 


** This positicHi. and the subsequent evolutions, are clearly, though 
©oncisely, described by Julian, Drat. i. p. S6. 

^ Suipicius Severus, 1 ii p. 40&, The emperor passed the day in 
prayer with Valens, the Arian bishop of Mursa, who gained his coti- 
ndcncQ by announcing the success of the battle. M. de Tillemont 
(Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. iv* p. UlO) very properly remarks the 
silence of Juiiiin with n^gard to tre personal prowess oi Oonstanthis in 
the battle of Muraa. The vsileace of flattery is sometimea equal to the 
most positive andaiithentfc evidence. 

** Julian, Orai I p. 86, St; and Oral il p. 59, 60. Eonams, tom 
a. i mil p. It, Zosimus, 1 il p. ISO— 133. The last of these cele- 
brates the dexterity of the archer Menelaus, whc iiould discharge 
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pmted at liftj*fouir tbonsatid men, and tbo slaughter of llie com 
:^ueroi*s was more considerable than that of the vanquislied ; * 
ii circuiosUince which proves the obstinacy of the contest, and 
]\tstife the observation of an ancient writer, that the forces 
of the empire wx*re consumed in the fatal battle of Mursn, by 
the loss of a veteran army, sufficient to defend the frontiers, 
or to add new triumpliH to the glory of Notwith- 

ntanding the invecti\*es* of a servile orator, there is not the least 
reason Ui believe that the tyrant deserted his own standard in 
the beginning of tJie engagement. lie seems to have dis- 
played the virtues of a general and of a soldier till the day 
wtis irrecoverably lost, and his camp in the possession of the 
enemy. Magnt ntius then consulted his safety, and throwing 
away the Imperial ornaments, escaped with some difficulty 
from the pursuit of the light horse, who incessantly followed 
his rapid flight from the banks of the Drave to the foot of the 
Julian Alps.** 

The approach of winter supplied the indolence of Oonstan 
tins with specious reasons for deferring the prosecution of the 
war tlli the ensuing spring. Magnentius had fixed his residence 
in the city of Aquikia, and showed a seeming resolution to 
dispute the passage of the mountains and morasses which for- 
tified the confines of the Venetian province. The surprml 
of a castle in the Alps by the secret march of the Imperialists, 
could saucely have determined him to relinquish the possession 

three arrows at the same time ; an advantage which, according to hb 
apprehension of military affairs, materially contributed to the victory 
of Ctmstantiua. 

According to Zonaras, Constantins out of 80,000 men, lost 30,000 ; 
and Magnentius lost 24,000 out of 36,000. The other articles of this 
account seem probable and authentic, but the numbers of the tyrant’s 
army must have been mistaken, either by the author or his tran- 
8crif>ers. Magnentius had collected the whole force of the West, Eo- 
mam and Barbarians, into one formidable body, which cannot fahly 
estimated at less than^ 100, OW men. Julian. Orat, i. p. 34, 85. 

Ingentes E* I. vires ei dimicatione consumptm sunt, ad quselibet 
Mia externa idonem, qua? multum triumphorum possent seciirita- 
tisque conferre. Eutropius, x> IS. The younger Yictor expresses 
hiiwelf to the sam^ effect 

On this occasion, we must prefer the unsuspected testimony of 
Sosimus luwl ZfiLaras to the flattering assertions of Julian. The 
foungcr yictor paints the character of Magnentius in a singular light t 
’'Sermoab acer, aiiimi tumidi, et immodice iimidus; artifex taien ad 
nceultmdatu audacise specie formidmem.'^ la it most likely that in 
the Mtk of Mnrsa Ids behavior w^ist governed by nature or by art I I 
•bould mcline for the latter. 
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of Italy, if ibe inclinationfi of tlie people bad supported tbe 
eause of tWir tyrant.®® But the meniory of the cruelties 
exercised by his ministers, uft^jr the unsuccessful revolt o( 
Hepotiaii, bad left a deep iinpressiou of horror and resentment 
oti the minds of tiie Homans. That rash youtli, tlie son of the 
princeHS Eutropia, and the nephew of Constantine, bad seen 
with indignation the sceptre of the West usurped by a perfidi- 
ous Imrbariurn Arming a desperate troo|.> of slaves and glad- 
iators, be overpowered the feeble guard of the domestic 
tratnjuiliity of Home, received the homage of the senate, and 
assuming the title of Augustus, precariously reigned during a 
tumult of twenty-eight days. Tiie march of some regular 
forces put an end to bis ambitious hopes: the rebellion was 
extinguished in the blood of Nepotism, of his mother lihttropia, 
and of his adherents ; and the proscription was extended to all 
who had contracted a fatal alliance with the name and family 
of Constantine But as soon as Constantins, after the battle 
of Mursa, became master of tlie sea-coast of Diilmatia, a band 
of noble exiles, who had ventiimd to equip a fleet in some 
harbor of the Adriatic, sought protection and revenge in his 
victorious camp. By their secret intelligence with their coun- 
trymen, Home and the Italian cities were persuaded to display 
the banners of Gonsitantius on their walls. The grateful vet- 
erans, enriched by the liberality of the father, signalized their 
gratitude and loyalty to the son. The cavalry, the legions, 
and the auxiliaries of Italy, renewed their oath of allegiance 
to Constantins; and the usurper, alarmed by the general 
desertion, was compelled, with the remains of his faithful 
troops, to retire beyond the Alps into the provinces of Gaul 
The detachments, however, which were ordered either to presa 
or to intercept the flight of Magnentius, conducted themselves 
with the usual imprudence of success; and allotved him, in 
the plains of Pavia, an opportunity of turning on bis pur- 


Julian. Oral i, p. 88, 39. In that pljice, however, as well as in 
Oration ii p. 97, he insinuates the general tUsposition of the senate, the 
people, and the soldiers of Italy, towards the party of the emperor. 

liie ehier Victor describes, in a piitbelic inatmer, the miserable 
condition of Beane : “ CiQus stoliihun ingenium adeo F. E, patribusque 
exiiio fnit, uti paasini acunus, fora, viai, templaque, croore, cadaveri 
busque opplerentur bustoriun mode ” Adnaxasius (toxn, i p. 
deplores the fate of sevm*al illustrious victims, and Julian (Drat. Ii 
p SS) exeertttes the cnielfy of Marcelliims,the ituplacable enemy of th* 
noii$e of Oomtantine. 
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luerst, and of gratifying liis despair by tiie carnage of a uselee# 
victorv,** 

Tin" pfiile of Magnentius was reduced, by repented mis 
ibrtunes, to sue, a^id to sue iii vain, for peace. lie to* 
despatcln^d a senator, in whose abilities he confided, and after- 
wards scvf'HiI bishops, whose holy character might obtain ^ 
}iH>re f ivorable audience, with the offer of resigning the pur- 
ple, and the promise of devoting the remainder of his life to 
the service of t!ie eini'kcror. Ibit 'Constantins, though he granted 
fair terms of pardon and reconciliation to all who abatidoned 
the stiindard of rekdiion,®'* avowed his inflexible resolution ta 
inflict a just punishment on the crimes of an iissassin, whom 
he prepared to overwhelm on every side by the effort of bis 
victorious arms. An Imperial fleet acquired the easy jx^s- 
Bcssion of Africa and Spain, confirmed the wavering faith of 
the JtIo(*ii&h nations, and landed a considerable force, W'hich 
passed the Pyrenees, and advuneed towards Lyons,’ the last 
and fatal station of Magnentiiis.®* The tenijxBr of the tyrant, 
which was never inclined to clemenc}^ was urged by distress 
to exei-cise every act of oppression which could extort an im- 
mediate supply from the cities of Oaul.®^ Their patience wtia 
at length exhausted ; and Treves, the seat of Praetorian govern- 
mept, gave the signal of revolt, by, shutting her gates against 
L>eeentiu3, who had been raiscfd by his brother to the rank 
either of Caesar or of Augustus.®^ From Treves, De(^ntius 
w’as obliged to retire to Sens, where he was soon surrounded 
by an army of Gennans, wbom the pernieious arts of Con- 
Etarif-tius had introduced into the civil disaensims of Rome®* 


Zosiin, t ii. p. 133. Victor in Epitome, The panegyrists of Con- 
Btantius, with tbeir usual candor, forget to mention this accidental de- 
feat 

Z<u)ara8, tom. ii I. xiil p, 1*7. Julian, in several places of the two 
oratiotis, exjmtiates on the clemency of Constantins to the rebels. 

ZoJui. L il p. 133, Julian. Orat. L p. 40, il p. H. 

** Ammiun. xv. 6. Zosiui. 1. il p. 123. Julian, who (Orat. i p. 40) 
nivcigbs against the cruel etTeets of the tyrant’s despair^ mentions 
(Omt. I p, 34) the oppre^jye edicts which were dictated by his noces- 
Fiiics, or hy Ins avarice. His subjects -were compelled to purchase the 
Imptt'ud demesnes; a doiihtful mid dangenjys species of property, 
whidt, in case of a revolution, might be imputed to them as a treasoti- 
able usurpation. 

I'he medals of Magnentlus celebrate the vidones of the two Aa- 
gtisti, and of tlie Cmir. Hie Omsar was another brother, named Be^ 
wtlorius. See TiHeinont, Hist des Emperaurs, tom. iv, p. *76*7. 

*• Julian, Orat. I p, 40, ii. p. *74* with Spanheim, pJ 26i Bir 
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Co tlie Bieaij time, the Imperial troops forced tLie passages of 
tho Cottiaii Alps, and in the bloody combat of Mount Seleucus 
irrevocably fixc'd the title of rebels on the party of Magneii- 
Be was unable to bring another army into thoTield; 
the fidelity of his guards was corrupted ; ami when he appeared 
m public to animate them by his exiiortations, he was saluUid 
with a unanimous shout of ** Long lire the emperor Con- 
atantiusl” .The tyrant, who perceived that they were pre« 
paring to deserve pardon and rewards by the sacrifice of the 
most obnoxious eriioinal, prevented their design by falling on 
his sword ; a dixath more easy and more honorable than he 
could h:>pe to obtain from the hamls of an 'enemy, whose 
revenge wouhl have been colored with the specious pretence 
of justice and fraternal piety. The exauiple of suicide was 
imitated by Decentius, who strangled himself on the news of 
his brother’vS death. The author of the eons|nracy, Marcel- 
iituis, had long since disappeared in the battle of Mursa/* and 
the public tranquillity was confirmed by the execution of the 
Burvivkig leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction. A 
severe inquisition w'as extended over all who, either from 


Coiumejitary illustrates the transactions of this civil war. Hons 
Seleuci was a small place in the Cottian Alps, a few miles distant from 
Vapincum, or Gap, an episcopal city of Dauphine. See B’Anville, 
Notice lie la Gaule, p. 464 ; and Longuerue, Description de la France, 
p, 

Zosimiis, 1. ii. p. 134 Liban. Oral, x, p,^268, 269. The latter 
Toost vehemently jirraigns tlxia cruel and selfish policy of Ooiistan- 
tius. 

*** Julian. Orat. i. p. 40. Zosimus, 1. ii. p. 134. Socrates, 1. ii. c. S2. 
Sozonieii, 1. iv. c. *1. The younger Yictor" describes his death with 
some horrid circumstances; Transfosso latere, ut erat vast! corpo- 
ris, vulnere naribusque et ore cruorem effundens, exspiravit. If we 
can give credit to Zonaras, the tyrant, before he expired, had the 
pleasure of murdering, with his own hand, Ms mother and his brother 
DesidcriuH. 

Julian (Orat. i p. 58, 59) seems at a loss to determine, whether 
he infiictejl on himself the punishment of his crimes, whether ho waa 
drowned in the Drave, or whether he waa carried by the avenging 
daemons from tlie field of battle to his destined place <»f eternal tor- 
tures. 


* The Iliaorary of Antoiihraa (p. 357, ed. Wesa.) places Mons Seleucu 
twumiy-four milow from Vajiinicum. (Gap,) and twenty -six from htams, (le 
bar,) on the road to Die, (Dca Vocontiorum.) Tho situation answers tc 

Mont Sultfon. a iittle place on the right of tlie small river Baceh, which f<Ui« 
into the Durance. Itoman antiquities have been found jhls place. 9t 
Martin. Note to Le Beau, ii i7. — M. 
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ehoice or from compulsion, had been involved in the cause uf 
rebellibn. Paul, surnained Catena from his superior skill in 
the ju<lieia“ exorcise of tyranny,* was sent to explore the latent 
remains of tlje eonspiraev in the remote province of Britain, 
The iionest indignation expressed by Martin, vioe-priefi*ct of 
the island, was interpndx'd as an evidence of his own guilt \ 
and the governor was urged to the necessity of turning against 
liis breast tli<3 sword witli which he had been provoked to 
wcund the Imperial minister. The most innocent subjects of 
the West were exjiosed to exile and coridscation, to death and 
torture ; and as the timid are always cruel, the mind of Coii- 
itantius was inaccessible to mercy 


Aininian, xiv. 5, xxi. 16. 


* TliiB i« scarcely correct, ut crat in eoniplioaiulis nec:otii.9 artifex clim% 
ttiada ei CtteoR inditam est cognomentum. Ainm. Mar. loc. cit. — M. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 

C0HSTANTIO8 SOtE EMPEROR.-— ELEVATION AND DEATH OE OAL« 
DANOER and elevation of JHWAN. — SARMATIAIM 

AND PERSIAN WARS.— VICTORIES OF JULIAN IN GAUL. 

The <lividetl provinces of tli<5 empire were ngaln tmitecl W 
the victory of Uonataritius ; but as that feeble prince wfis des-^ 
titute of personal merit, either in ])eacci or war; as be teared 
his gcneralsj and distrusted ' liis iniiiisters ; the triumph of hi.^ 
arms served only to establish the reign of tlie eunuchs over the 
Roman world. Those unhappy beings, the ancient produc- 
tion of Oriental jealousy and despotism/ were introduced 
into Greece and Rome by the contagion of Asiatic luxury.*^ 
Their progress was rapid ; and the fimiichs, wlio, in the time 
of Augustus, had been abhorred, as the monstrous retinue of 
an Egyptian queen/ were gradually admitted into the families 
of matrons, of senators, and of the emperors tliemscdves.^ 

^ Ammianu.9 (I xiv. c. 6) imputes the first practice of castration to 
the cruel ingenuity of Semiramis, who is supposed to have reigned 
above nineteen hundred years before Christ Tiie use of eunuchs is of 
high antiquity, both in Asia and Egypt. Tliey are mentioned in the 
law of Moses, Beuteron. xxxlil 1. Bee Goguet, Originea des Loix, 
ifec., Fart i. 1 1 e. 3. 

® . Eunuchuni dixti velle te ; 

Quia solas utuntur iiis regina? — 

Terent, Emmch. act i. scene 2. 

This play is translated from Meander, an<i the original must have 
appeared soon after the eastern conquests of Alexander. 

* Miles . . . .Hpadonibus 
Servire rugoais potest. 

Herat Oarm. v. 9, and Dacier ad lox 

By the word spmh, the Romans very forcibly expressed their 
abhorrence of this mutilated condition The Greek api:>ellati{)n of 
eunuchs, which insensibly prevailed, had a milder sound, and a more 
ambiguous seime. 

* We need only mention F<>sides, a freedman and eunuch of Clan 
diuB, in whose favor the emperor prostituted somo of the most hoti« 
arable rewards of military valor. See Sneton. in Clautlio, d 2i 
FcMikles ©rcplo} ed a great pari of his wealth in building, 

Ut vincebat Capitolia Nostra 

Posides. 
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Restrainod bj the severe edicts 'of Domitian and Nerva, 
cherished by the pride of Diocletian, reduced to an hurabla 
Btitiou bv the prudence of Constantine/ they multiplied in the 
palacfs of liis degenerate sons; and insensibly acquired tha 
knowledge, ainl at length the direction, of the secret councils 
of'Cotistnntiiis. Tiie aversion and contempt which mankind 
bad m Ufufurmly eiittirtained fur that imperfect species, ap- 
pears to liave degraded their character, and to have remlered 
them almost as incapable as they were supposed to be, of (xnv 
eeiving any generous seiitiMint, or of performing any worthy 
aetJond But the cimuchs were skilled in the arts of flathny 
and intrigue; and they alternately governed the mind of Con- 
Ptaiitius !)y liis fears, his indolence, and his vanity.® Whilst 
he viewed in a deceitful mirror tlie fair ap|)earance of public 
prosperity, he siqnnely permitted them to intercept the eom- 
plaints of the itijured provinces, to accumulate immense treiis- 
mes by the sale of justice and of honors; to disgrace the most 
imji<irtant dignities, by the promotioji of those who bad pur- 
chased at tlieir hands the powens of oppression,® and to gratify 

^ Cjiat.r}iri naires vetuit Sacton. in Domitian. a 1, See Bion 
Cassius, 1. Ixvii, p, 1107, L Ixviii. p, 1119. 

* There is a passage in the Augustan History, p. 13t, in which 
LampridiuF, whilst he praises Alexander Severus and Constantine 
for restraining the tyranny of tlie eunudjs, deplores the mischiefs 
which they occasioned in other reigtis. Hue accedit quod euniichc^s 
nee in coiL^iliis nec in ministcriis Iwibuit ; qui soli principes perduiit, 
dum coH more gentium aut reguni Persarum volrint vivero; qui a 
populo etiarn amici>simum semovent ; qui internuntii sunt, aliud quain 
respondetur, referentes ; claudentes principeju suum, et agentes ante 
omnia no quid sciai 

Xejiophon (Cyrop^edia, I viil p. 540) has stated the specious rea- 
sons wliich engaged Cyrus to intrust Ms person to the guard of 
eunuchs. He had observed in animals, that although the practice of 
castratinn might tame their ungoveruable fierceness, it did not di- 
mtnihU their strength or spirit; and he persuaded himself, that tliose 
who were separated from the rest of human kind, would be more 
firmly attached to the person of their benefactor. But a long ex- 
perience has contradicted Ihe judgment of Oynia. Borne particular 
inshinces may^ occur of eunuchs diatinguisJied by their fidelity, their 
valor, ami their abilities; but if we examine the general history of 
Peiftia, Imlia, and China, we shall find that the fjower of the eimudig 
has uniformly marked tlie decline and fall of every dynasty. 

* Bee Ainmianus Marcellinus, I xxi. c. 16, 1 xxii. c. 4. The whole 
tenor of hb impartial history serves to justify the invectivas of Mam- 
ertinus, of libanius, and of Jijian Moasew, who have insulted the vices 

the court of Constautiua 

* Anrelii^ YiCtorc^mr^s the negligence of hb sovereign in djoo» 
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resentuient against tlio few imlppendent spirits, 
atrogaiitlj refused to solicit tlie protection of slaves. Of these 
slaves tlie most distinguished wm tlie chamberlaui Hliisebius, 
who ruled the monarch and the palace with such absolute 
sway, that Const^miius, according to the snrcjism of an impart 
tial hisUirian, possessed some credit with this haughty favorite.^' 
lly his artful suggestions, the emperor vcm persuaded to suh 
iicfribe the condemnation of the unfortunate Gallus, and to add 
a new crime to the long list of unnatural murders wliieh pollute 
the honor of the house of Constantine. 

‘When the two nephews of Constantine, Gallus and Jahan, 
were saved from the fury of the soldiers, the former wfs ahoiU 
twelve, and the hitter about six, years of age ; and, cts the 
eldest was thought to be of a sickly constitution, they obtained 
witli the less difficulty a precarious and dependent life, fronr 
the affected pity of Coiistantius, who was sensible that the 
execution of these helpless orphans would have been esteemed, 
by all mankind, an act of the most deliberate cruelty 
Diftkent cities of Ionia and Bithynia were assigned for the 
“places of their exile and education ; but as soon as iheir grow- 
ing years excited the jealousy of the emperor, he judged it 
more prudent to secure those unhappy youths in the strong 
castle of Macellum, pear Cossarea, Tlie treatment which they 
ex|KU'ieneed during a six years’ conlinement, was partly sucli 
as they could hope from a careful guardian, and partly such 
as they might dread from a suspicious tymnt.^“ Their prison 

ing the governors of the provinces, and the generals of the army, and 
concludes his history with a very bold observation, as it is much 
more dangerous under a feeble reign to attack the ministers than the 
master himself, “.Uti verum absofvani brevi, ut Imperaiore ipso cla 
rius ita apparitprum plerisque magis atrox nihil.” 

Apud quern (ri vere dici debeat) multum Constantiui? potuit. 
Ammiaa 1. xvih. c. 4, 

** Gr^ory Hazianisen (Grab iii. p. 90) reproaches the apostate with 
his ingratitude towards Mark, bidiop of Arethusa, who had ctm- 
tributed to save his life ; and “wii learn, though from a less rospectabie 
jiathorlty, (I’illemont, Hist, dcs Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 916,) that Julian 
was concealed in the sanctuary of a church. 

The most authentic aix’omit of the odncatiiin and adventures of 
Julian is containcil m the epistle or manifesto which he himself address- 
ed to the seiiufce and ])C()ple of Athens. Libanius, .(Orat. Parcntalis,) 
on the side of the Pagans, and So<Tatcs, (1. iii. c, 1,) on tliat of the 
Christians, have preserved several interesting circumstances. 

Gallus and Julian were not sons of the same mother. Their father, 
Julius Constantins, laid had Gallus by his first wife, named Galla: Juliais 
was tlie son of BasUina,' whom ho had espoused in a secfojd marriage 
Tilleniont. Hist, des Erap. Vie de Gonstantin. art. 3. — G, 
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was at) ancient palace, ilie residence of the kings of Oappa' 
docia; the situation was pleasant, the buildings stiitely, the 
enclosure spacious. They pursued their studies, and practised 
their exercises, under the tuition of the most skilful • masters | 
and the numerous household apjiointed to attend, or rather to 
guard, the nephews of Constantine, was not unworthy of the 
dignity of their birth. But they could not disguise to them- 
ficittis tluit they were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and of 
safety; secluded from the sodety of all whom they could 
trust or esteem, and condemned to pass their melaheholy hours 
in the company of slaves (lo\'oted to the commands of a tyrant 
who had already injured them beyoml the hope of reconcilia 
tion. At length, howovtjr, the emergencies of the state com 
pelled tho cm[)eror, or rather his cuuuclis, to invest Gallus, in 
the twentydifth year of his age, with the title of Csesar, and 
to cement this political connection by his marriage witli the 
princess Constantina. After a formal interview, in which the 
two princes mutually engaged their hiith never to undertake 
any tiling to the prejudice of each other, they repaired without 
delay to their respective stations. Constantins continued his 
march towards the West, and Gallus fixed his residence at 
Antioch ; from whence, with a delegated authority, he admin- 
istered the five great dioceses of the eastern praefectured* In 
this fortunate change, the new Coesar was not unmindful of 
bis brother Julian, who obtained the honors of his rank, the 
appearances of liberty, and the restitution of an ample patri- 
trionyj* 

The writers the most indulgent to the memory of Gallus, 
md even J uliaii himself, though he wished to cast a veil ovei 
the frailties of his brother, are obliged to confess that the 
* -sesar was incapable of reigning. Transported from a prison 
to a throne, he possessed neither genius nor application, nor 
docility to compensate for the want of knowledge and experi- 
ence. A temper rmturally morose and violent, instead of being 

For the promotion ot Gallus, si e Iclatius, Zosirntts, and the two 
Viett^ra. ^ Acconling to Philostorgiiis, (1. iv. a 1,) Theophilus, an 
Arian bishop, was the wntuess, and, as it were, the guarantee of 1hi« 
solemn engagement lie supported that character with generous 
grirmess; but M. do Tillcmont (Hist, des Kmperours, tom. iv. p. 1120) 
thinks It very improbable that a lioreiic should have possessed such 
virtue. 

Julian was at first permitted to pursue his studies at £Jon»lantino 
ijie# but the reputation w’^hich he acquired soon excited iho jealousy of 
u<mstaBtiiis ; and the young prince was advised to withdraw hisnsehl 
telhtt less consuicuQiis scenes of Bitiiynia and Ionia. 
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oorreeted, was soured by solitude and adversity ; tbe reinem* 
brance of what lie had endured disposed him to retaliation 
mtlier than to sjaxipatby ; and the ungoverned sallies of Iiis 
rage were often fatal to those who Hp{)roached his person, or 
were subject to liis power/* OonsUintiim, his wife, is described, 
not tm a woman, but as one of the internal furies tormented 
with an insatiate tliirst of human blood/® Instead of employ'* 
\ng her intluenee to insinuate the mild counsels of prudence 
and humanity, she exaspc^rated the fit^ree passioixa of her hus- 
band ; and as she retained the vanity, though she had renounced, 
tire gentleness of her sex, a pearl necklace was esteemed an 
equivalent price for the murder of an innocent and virtuous 
nobleman/^ The cruelty of Gallus was sometimes displayed 
in the undisseinbled violence of popular or military executions; 
and W!iS sometimes disguised by tlie abuse of law, and the 
forms of judicial proceedings. The private houses of Anti- 
och, and the places of public resort, were besieged by spies 
and inlbriners ; and the Gassar himself, concealed in a a ple- 
l^eian habit, very frequently condescended to assume that odious 
cliaraeter. Every apartment of the palace was adorned with 
the instruments of death and torture, and a general conster- 
nation was diSused through the ca}>itai of Syria. The prince 
of the East, as if he had been conscious iiow much he had 
to tear, and how little he deserved to reign, selected for the 
objects of bis resentment the provincials accused of some 
imaginary treason, and his own courtiers, whom witii more 
i^jason he, suspected of incensing, by their secret correspond- 
ence, the timid and suspicious mind of Constjmtius. But he 
forgot that he was depriving himself of bis only support, the 
afection of the people ; whilst he furnished the malice of his 

See Julian, ad S, P. Q, A. p. 211. Jerom. in Oliron. Aurdnia 
Victor, Eu tropins, x. 14. I Bhall copy the words of Eutropius, who 
wrote his abridgment about fifteen years after the death of 0allus, 
when there was nf> longer any motive either to flatter or to depreciate 
his character. “.Hultis inciviiibus geatis 0allus Caesar . , . . vir uaturS 
ferox et ad tyraniiidem pronior, si But> jure imperare Lcuisset.’* 

Megaera quidem mortalis, infiarnmkrix sicvientis assidiia, humaifi 
cruotis avitla, Ammian. Marcelliik I xiv. c. 1. The sincerity of 
Ammianus would not suffer him to inisrepresertt facts or cbaracteTS, 
but Ifis love of ambitious ornaments frequently betrayed him into m 
canatural veheiuence of expression. 

His name was Clematiua of Alexandria, and his only crime was 
a refusal to gratify the desires of his motber-in-hiw ; who solicited hif 
daaih, because «ho bad been disappointed of his lova Amxniatr s 
sdv «L h * 
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enemies witli tJie arms of kutb, and afforded the emperor the 
fairest pretence of exacting the forfeit of bis purple^ and of his 
' life.** 

As long as the civil, war suspended the fate of the Roman 
w'orid, (Johstantius dissembled his knowledge of the weak and 
cruel administration to which his clioice had subjected the 
East; and the- discovery of some assassins, secretly desj.mtched 
to Aniioeh by the tyrant of Gaul, was employed to convince 
the public, that the emperor and the Gjesar were united by the 
same interest, and pursued by the same enemies.** But when 
the victory was decided in favor of Constantins, his dependent 
colleague became less useful and less formidable. Every dr* 
ciunstance of his conduct was severely and suspiciously exam* 
iiied, and it was privately resolved, either to deprive Gallus of 
the purple, or at least to remove him from the indolent lux- 
ury of Asia to the hardships and dangers of a German war. 
The fl<‘ath of Theophiius, consular of the province of Syria, 
who in a time of scarcity had been massacred by the people 
of Antioch, with the connivance, and almost at the instigation, 
of (hilius, was justly resented, not only as an act of wanton 
cruelty, but as a dangerous insult on the supreme maj<3Sty of 
Constantius. Two ministem of illustrious rank, Bomitian the 
Oriental prsefect, and Montius, quaestor of the palace, were 
empovi^ered by a. special commission^ to visit and, reform the 
state of the East, They were instructed to behave towards 
Gallus with moderation and respect, and, by the gentlest arts 
of persuasion, to engage him to comply with the invitation of 
his brother and colleague. The rashness of the prsefect dis- 
appointed these prudent measures, and hastened his own ruin, 
os well as that of his enemy. On his arrival at Antioch, 
Bomitian passed disdainfully before the gatt-s of the palace, 
and alleging a slight pretence of indisposition, continued sev- 
eral days in sullen retirement, to prepare an inliammatory 

»Se« lii Ammlauus (L xiv. c. 1, a very ample detail of the cruel- 
ties of G-allua. His brother Julian (p. 2'72) itisiaimtes, that a secret 
©t^napiracy Imd been formed a^inst mm ; and Zosimus names (I il p. 
135) the peraems engaged in it: a minister of considerable rank, and 
two obscure agente, wk> were resolved to make their fortune. 

Z<jaarae, 1 xiil tomAl p. 17 , IS. The assassins had seduced a 
great number of legionaries : but their designs were discovered and 
revealed by m oM woman in. whose cottage they lodged. 


^ afe ccmxnusstoii seems to have been granted to Bomitian aiooa Um 
do« interfered to support his authority. Amm. Marc. loo. cit — 
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m^iBorial, wliieli he transiiiifcted to tlie hiiperial couri Yield-* 
ing at length to the pressi?ig solicitations of (rallus, the priefect 
condescended to take his seat in council ; but his first step was 
to signify a concise and haughty oumdate, iniporting that the 
Cmaur should immediately rejiuir to Italy, and threatening that 
he himself would punish his delay or hesitation, by suspending 
the usual allowance of his household. The nephew and 
daughter of Constonline, who could ill Ip’ook the insolence of 
a subject, expressed their resentment by instantly delivering 
Domitian to the custody of a guard. The quarrel still ad- 
mitted of some terms of accommodation. They were ren- 
de*’ed impracticable by the imprudent behavior of Mon tins, a 
statesman whose arts and experience were frequently betrayed 
by the levity of bis disposition.*® The quasstor reproached 
(iailus in haughty language, that a ])rince wlio was scarcely 
authorized to remove a municipal magistrate, sliould presume 
to imprison a Prsetoriau praefect ; convoked a meeting of the 
civil and military ofiicem ; and required them, in the name of 
their sovereign, to defend the person and dignity of his repre- 
seutfitives. By this rash declaration of war, the impatient 
temper of Gaiius was provoked to embrace the most desperate 
counsels, lie ordered Jiis guards to stand to their arms, assem- 
bled the populace of Antioch, and recommended to thcsir zeal 
the care of his safety and revenge. His commands were too 
fatally obeyed. They rudely seized the prsefect and the 
quaestor, and tying their legs tt^ether with ropes, they dragged 
them through the streets of the city, inflicted a thousand insults 
and a thousand wounds on these unhappy victims, and at last 
precipitated their mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream 
of the Orontes.** 

After such a deed, whatever might have been the designs 
of Oallus, it w^as only in a field of battle that he could assert 


In the present text <*f Amnnamis, we read Asper, qnidem, sed 
acl l^itatem propeiisior ; which fornis a sentence of contradlcUiry non- 
Bcnso. With 1he aid of an edd nianuscrlpt, Vahisius has rectified the 
first of these corruptions, and we ])erceive a ray of in the suhsti- 
tutiftti of the word mfer. If we venture to change lenitaimn into iee* 
this alteration of a single letter will render the whole 
clear anti consistent 

Instead of being obliged to eoUeci scattered and imperfect hints 
ftiim various sources, we now, enter into the full stream of the hisfccay 
of Ammianus, and need only refer to the seventh and niiih chapters 
fourteentli book Pfiilostor^im, however, (I lib thoiij^ 
partial ^ should not be entirelj overlookei * 
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bis innocence with any hope of success. But the mind of 
that prince was formed of an equal mixture of violence and 
weakness. Instead of assuming tiie title of Augustus, instead 
of employing in his defence the troops and treasures of the 
East, he suffered himself to be deceived by the affected tram 
quillity of Constantins, wlio, leaving him the vain pageantry of 
a exjurt, irap«>rceptibly recalled the veteran legions from the 
provinces of Asia. But as it still appeared dangerous to 
aiiest Gallus in Iiis capital, the, slow and safer arts of dissim- 
ui'ilion were ])ractisetl with success. The frequent and press- 
ing epistles of Constantins were tilled with professions of con- 
fidence and rriends]]i[> ; exhorting the Cx*sar to discharge the 
duties of his high station, to relieve his colleague from a part 
of the public cares, and to assist the West by his presence, his 
counsels, and his arms. After so many reciprocal injuries, 
(Jailns had rcfisou to fear and to distrust. But he had neg- 
]ecic<i tlie opportunities of flight and of resistance ; he was se-^ 
cluced by the flattering assurances of the tribune Seudilo, who* 
under the semblance of a rongli soldier, disguised the most 
artful insinuation ; and ho .depended on the credit of his wife 
Ooiistfuitina, till the unseasonable death of that princess com- 
pleted the ruin in which he had been involved by her impetu- 
ous passions 

After a long delay, the reluctant Crssar set forwards on his 
journey to the Imperial court. From Antioch to Hadrianople, 
he traversed the wide extent of his dominions with a numer- 
4;«s and stalely train ; and as he labored to conceal his appre- 
hensions from the world, and perhaps from himself, he enter- 
tained the people of Constantinople with an exhibition of the 
games of tiie circus. The progress of the journey might, 
however, have warned him of the impending danger. In all 
the principal cities he was met by ministers of confldenee, 
commissioned to seize the offices of government, to observe 
his motions, and to prevent the hasty sallies of his despair* 
The jiersons despatched to secure the provinces which he left 
behind, passed liitn with cold salutations, or affected disdain ; 
and the troojxs, whose station lay along the public road, were 
studiously removed on his apjiroach, lest they might bo 
tempted to offer their swords for the service of a civil war,” 

She had preceded hor husband, but dietl of a fever on the rosi.4 
At a Hltle place in Biihynia, calletl CoEiniun Oall'canum. 

** Tho 'ifhebtean legions, which were then quartered at Hadnsm^ . 
pie, sent a deputation to G-aBus, with a tender of their serw m 
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After Gallus Iiail been permitted to repose liiraseif a few days 
at HadriiUiopIe, he received a mandate, expressed in the mosi 
haughty and absolute st}de, that his splendid retinue should 
halt in that city, while the Cjesar Iiimself, with only ten post- 
carriages, should hasten to the Impei-ial residence at l^lilam 
Fn this raphl journey, tlie profound respect which was due to 
the brother and cttlleague of Constantins, was tnstumib]}' 
dianged into rude familiarity ; and Gallus, who discovered in 
the countenances of the attendants that they already consid- 
ered themselves as his guards, and might soon bo em]}loyed 
m his executioners, began to accuse his fatal rashness, and to 
recoHect, with terror and remorse, the conduct by which he 
had provoked his fate. The dissimulation wliich had hitherto 
been preserved, ^vas laid aside at Petovio,'^ in Pannonia. He 
was conducted to a palace in the suburbs, where the general 
Parbatio, with a select band of soldiers, who could neither be 
moved by pity, nor corrupted by rewards, expected the arrival 
of his illustrious victim. Tn the close of the evening he was 
arrested, ignorniniously stripped of the ensigns of Osesar^ and 
hurried away to PoIa,f in Jstria, a sequestered prison, which 
had been so recently polluted with royal blood. The horror 
which he felt was soon increased by the appearance of his 
implacable enemy the eunuch Eusebius, who, with the assist- 
ance of a notary and a tribune, proceeded to interi’ogate hini 
concerning the administration of the East. The Ctesar sirnk 
under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed all the crim- 
inal actions and all the treasonable designs wnth which he was 
charged \ and by imputing them to the advice of his wdfe, 
exasperated the indignation of Constantius, who reviewed with 
partial prejudice the minutes of the examiiuition. The em- 
peror was easily convinced, that his owm safety was incompat- 
ible with the life of his cousin : the sentence of death was 
signed, despatched, and executed; and the nephew of Con- 
stantine, with his hands tied behind his back, was beheaded in 


A.mmian. L xiv, c. 11. Tlie Noiitia (a. 6, 20, ns, edit. Labb.) mentions 
three fcsev(»ral which bore tiie name of 'rhebyann. The zeal of 

!M. <le Voltaire to deptnw a despicable though celebrated legion, ha* 
tempted him on tin slightest grounds to deny the existence of a The 
r»»an legion in the lUanau armies. See Qiuvres do Voltaire, tom. xt 
ffc, 411, quarto edition. 


* Fettau ilk Styria.*->-M. 

t Eatiier to Mauoma, now Fianone, near Fola. St. 
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pnsBi like tlie vilest iBakfactor."* Those who are iixlined to 
palliate the cruelties of Gonstantius, assert tiiat he. soon re- 
fenhid, and ciidi-avored to recall the bloody mandate ; but that 
the secaud niess(>ngH,r, intrusted with the reprieve, was de- 
tained by thii eunuchs, -who dreaded the unforgiving temper 
of Gallus, and were desirous of reuniting to their empire the 
wealthy provinces of the East.®*^ 

Besfjes the rcigiuug em})eror, Julian alone survived, of all 
llie Binnerous posterity of Constantins Chlorus. The misfu^ 
tune of his royal birth involved him in the disgrace of Gallus, 
From his retirement in the happy country of Ionia, he was 
conveyed under a strong guard to the court of Milan ; where 
he languished above seven months, in the continual apprehen- 
sion of sutlering the same ignominious death, which was daily 
almost* before his eyes, on the friends and adherents 
of his perst»euted family* Ills looks, his gestures, his silence, 
were senitiaizod with malignant curiosity, and he was perpet- 
ually assaulted by enemies whom lie had nevei* offended, and 
by arts to which be was a stranger.®® But in the school of 
adversity, Julian insensibly acquired tlie virtues of firmness 
and discretion. He defended his honor, as well as his life, 
against the insnaring subtleties of the eunuchs, who endeav- 
ored to extort some declaration of his sentiments ; and whilst 
he cautiously suppressed his grief and rasentment, he nobly 
disdained to fiatter the tyrant, by any seeming approbation of 
his brother’s murder. Julian most devoutly ascribes his mi- 
raculous deliverance to the protection of the gods, who had 
exempted his innocence from the Bentence of destruction pro- 
nounced by their justice against the impious house of Gonstan- 

Sec the complete narrative of the journey and death of Gallus 
in a^mmianup, I xiv. c. 11, Julian complains that his brother was 
put to death without a trial ; attempts to justify, or at least to excuse, 
tlie cruel reven«^e which he had inflicted on his enemies ; bwt seems 
at last to acknowledge that he might justly have been deprived of ih& 
purple. 

PhUoatorgius, 1. iv. c. 1, Zemras, 1. xiii tom. ii. p. 19, But the 
former was partial towards an Arkn monarch, and the latter twi- 
eeribed, without choice or criticism, whatever he found in the writings 
of the indents. 

** See Amniianus Marcellin,.! xv. c. 1, 8, 8. Julian himecdf in his 
»|flstk! to the Athenians, draws a very lively and just picture of his 

danger, and of his sentiments. He shows, Imwover, a tendency 
to exaggerate his sufferings, by insinuating, tlwmgh in obsciu*e term,-?, 
that they Lasted above a year; a petiod which cannot be reeoiaftikd 
with the truth of chronology. 
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As tlio iK. 03 fe effectual instrument of tlielr provideMoei 
lie grak^fully acknowledges the steady and generous friend- 
ship of the empress Eusehia a womt ii of beauty and merits 
who, by the ascendant wdiieh she had gained over the mind 
of her husband, counterbalanced, in some measure, the pow- 
erful ooiispirucy of the eunuclis. i>y the intercessicn of his 
patroness, Julian wxis admitted into the Imperial presence: he 
pleaded his cause with a decent freedom, he was heard with 
favor; and, liotwithstanding the etibrts of his enemies, who 
urged the danger of sparing an avenger of tlio blood of 
Gallus, the milder sentiment of Euseljia prevailed in tlie 
council. But the elfects of a second interview were dreaded 
by the eunuchs; and Julian was advised to withdraw for a 
while into the neighborhood of Milan, till the emperor thought 
])roper to assign the city of Athens for the place of his bon 
ornbio exlie. As he had discovered, from hh earliest youth, 
a propensity, or rather passion, for the language, the maimers, 
the kmrning, and the religion’ of the Greeks, he obeyed with 
pleasure m order so agreeable to bis wishes. Far from the 
tumult of aims, and the treachery of courts, he spent six 
numths under the groves of the academy, in a free inter- 
course with the philosophers of the age, who studied to culti- 
vate the genius, to encourage the vanity, and to indanie the 
devotion of their royal pupil. I'heir labors w^re not iinsiic* 
cessful ; and J uliun inviolably p!‘eserved for Athens that ten- 
der regard which seldom fails to arise in a liberal mind, from 
tlie recollection of the place svheni it has discovered and exer- 
cised its growing powers. The gentleness and affability of 
manners, w'hich his temper suggested and his situation im- 
posed, insensibly engaged the affections of the strangers, a., 
well as citizens, with whom he conversed. Some of hia 
tMlow-students niight porha}>s examine liis biihavior with an 
eye of prejudice and aversion; but Julian established, in the 

Julian has worked the crimes and rnisfurtimes of tho family of 
Oou‘?lant,iuo into an allegorical fable, which is ha]'kpily conceived and 
agreeably related. It forms the couclu'*io« of the sevonith Oration, 
from whence it has been detached and trurwiated iy the Abbe de la 
Bleterie, Vie de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 385 — 408. 

Bhe was a native ui Thes.'^itloiiiea, in Macedonia, of a noble fami- 
ly, mul the daughter, well as sister, of consuls. Her murrlsiigjS 
with the emperor may be placed in the year 352. In a divided age, 
the hhkrkiis of all parties agree in her praises. See their testimo 
dos collected by Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, tom. w. p. 
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Bchonh of Atliens, d general prepossession in faror of his 'd^ 
tues and fedents, which was soon diffused over Ihe Eoiaan 
world.** 

Whilst Ins hours wwe passed in studious retirement, the 
eiiinress. resolute to acliieve tlie generous design which shs 
riad undertaken, was not unmindful of the care of his fortune. 
The death of the late Caesar had left Constantius invested 
with the sole cominand, and oppressed by the accumulated 
weight, of a mighty empire. Before tlie wounds of civil dis- 
cord could be honied, the provinces of Gaul were over- 
whelmed by a deluge of Barbarians. The Sarmatians no 
longer respected the barrier of the Danube, The impunity 
of rapine had increased the boldness and numbers of the 
wild Isaurians: those robbers descended from their craggy 
mountains to ravage the adjacent country, and had even pre- 
sumed, though without success, to besiege the important city 
of Sekucia, which was defended by a garrison of three 
Roman legions. Above all, the Persian monarch, tdafced by 
victory, again threatened the peace of Asia, and the presence 
of the emperor was indispensably required, both in the West 
and in the East. For the first time, Constantius sincerely 
acknowledged, that his single strength was unequal to sucli an 
extent of care* and of dominion.®® Insensible to the voice of 
fiattery, which assured him that his all-powerful virtue, and 
celestial fortune, would still continue to triumph over every 
oljBfcacle, he listened with complacency to the advice of 
Kiisebia, .which gratified his indolence, without offending his 
f uapicious pride. As she perceived that the remembrance of 
(rallus dwelt on the emperor’s mind, she artfully turned his 
'attention to the opposite characters of the two brothers, which 
.Irom their infancy had been compared to those of Domitian 


** Xtibaniua and Oregory Naatanzeu have exhausted the arts as well 
as the powers of their eloquence, to represent Julian as tile first of 
heroes, or the worst of tyrants. Gregory was his fellow-student at 
Athens ; and the symptoms wliich he so tragically describes, of the 
future wickedness of tlic apostate, amount only to some bodily imper- 
foctioas, and io some pecuharitbs in his speech and manner. He pro- 
tests, however, that be then foresaw anti foretold the calamities of the 
chpreh and state. ( Greg. Nazianzen, Orai iv. p. 1 2 1 , 1 22.) 

Buocunihero tot neoessitatibus tamque crehrls unum se, quod 
.fwerat, aperte demonstrans. Ammian. I. xv, c. S. Ha 
in their own words, the fafetering assurances ©f 

ecmr'tea 
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ftijd of Tittts,** She accustomed lier liusbafid to eonsidey 
Jiiliau as a youth of a mild, uuambl lions disposition, whose 
aili‘giance and gratitude might be secnived by tlm gift of the 
purple, aud wlm was quaiitied to iiil with lioimr a subordinate 
station, without aspiring to dispute tlie commands, or to shade 
ilie glories, of his sovereign and benefactor. After an obsti- 
nate, though seen^t struggle, the opposition of the favorite 
eunucirs submitted to tiie ascendency of the empress ; and it 
was resolved that Julian, after celebrating Ins nuptiids with 
Helena, sister of Constantins, should be appointed, with the 
j^tle of Csesar, to reign over the countries beyond the Alps.** 
Although the ordtT which recalled him to court was prob- 
ably aceonipanied by some intimation of his approaching 
greatness, he appeals to tho people of Athens to witness his 
tears of undissembled sorrow, wiien lie was reluctantly tom 
away from his beloved rejarement.®* He trembled for his 
life, for his hnne, and even for his yirtue ; and his sole con- 
fidence w^as derived from the persuasion, that Minerva in- 
spired all his actions, and that he was protected by an itivkible 
guard of angels, whom for that purpose she had borrowed 
from the Sun and Moon, lie approached, with horror, the 
palace of Milan ; nor could tlie ingenuous youtli conceal his 
indignation, when he found himself accosted with ‘fake and 
servile respect by the assassins of his family. Eusebia, 
rejoicing in the success of her benevolent schemes, embraced 
him with the tenderness of a sister; and endeavored, by tlie 
most soothing caresses, to dispel his terrors, and reconcile him 
to his tbrtune. But the ceremony of shaving his beard, and 
his awkward demeanor, when he first exchanged the cloak of 
a Greek philosopher for the military habit of n Roman prince, 
ami ised, during a few days, tlie levity of the Imperial court.** 


** Tanlum a teinperatis moribiis Juliani differ ens fratris quantum 
inter Vespasiani filios fait, Bomitianum ct Titum. Amanan, 1 xiv. 
all. The circumstances and eductition of the two brothers, were so 
nearly the same, as to afford a strong example of the innate difference 
of cluwacters, 

*® j^mmianug, 1. xv. o. 8. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 18*7, 138. 

Julian, ad S. F. (J. A. p* 2*75, 276. Libunius, Orat x p. S68. 
Xulmn did not yield till the gtak had signified their will by repeated 
ffoions and omens. His piety "then forbade him to resist. 

** Julian himself relates, {p. 274,) with some humor, the circiim* 
fctancGs of his own metamorphoses, hk downcast looks, and his per* 
plexityai being thus suddenly transported into a new world, wfief# 
aifmf object appeai^ed strange mid hostile. 
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The emjxjrors of Iho age of Constantine no longer deigned 
to ocmsult with the seiuite in the choice of a colleague ; bui 
they were anxious that their nomination should be ratified by 
the conw3iit of the army. On this solemn occasion, the guards^ 
witii the other troops w^hose stations were in the neighborhood 
of Milan, a] speared under arms; and Constantius ascended 
his lofty tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, who 
entcreil the same <lay into tlie twenty-fifth year of his agej* 
In a studied speech, conceived and delivered with dignity, the 
eni[)eror represented the various dangers which threatened the 
])ros);erity of the republic, the necessity of naming a CgBsar 
for the administration of the West, and his own intention, if it 
WHS agreeable to their wishCvS, of rewarding with the honors 
of the purple the ]>roniising virtues of the nephew of Con- 
Rtantine. The approbation of the soldiers was testified !}y a 
rf3a|K‘cfcfiil nmvmur ; they gazed on the manly countenance of 
Julian, and o]>served with plejisure, that tbe fire which sparkled 
in his eyes was tein])ered by a modest blush, on being thus 
exposed, for the first time, to the public view of mankind. As 
soon the ceremony of his investiture had been performed, 
Ounstantius addresst<l Ifim with the tone of authority which 
his sii|x^rior iige and station permitted him to .assume; and 
exhorting' the new Gsesar to deserve, by heroic deeds, that 
sacred and immortal name, the emperor gave his colleague the 
strongest assurances of a friendship which should never be 
impaired by time, nor interrupted by tlieir separation into the 
most distant climes. As soon as the speech was ended, the 
troops, as a token of applause, clashed their shields agaiast 
their knees while the officers who surrounded the tribunal 
expreased, with decent reserve, their sense of the merits of dm 
repmsfuitative of Constantius. 

Jlie two jainces returned to the palace in the same chariot ; 
and during the slow procession, Julian repeated to himself a 
verse of his favorite Homer, which he might equally apply to 
his fortune and to his fears.*’’ The fbur-and-twenty days, which 


** See Anitnian. Marcellin. t xv, c. 8. Zosimm, 1. iii p 139. 
rcMns Victor, Victor tJunir^r in Epitom. lutrop. x 14. 

Militares omnes horreticlo fragore fiicuta gentbus illitkntes ; t|uo<i 
e&t prosperitatiB imiicium plenum; nam contra cum hastis dypei, feri- 
ine dofumentum est ct doloria ..... An^mianus ahds, with 
» jiicft distinction, Eumquc ut potiori reverentia servarcstui'. nec supra 
laudabant nee infra quam decebat, 

fiSvaraSt Kai KprujiJ. The Wprd 
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tisw Odemr spent at Milan after his investituroj and the first 
months of his Gallic reipjn, were devoted to a splendid hut 
severe captivity; nor mild the acquisition of honor compen- 
sate for the loss of freedom.®* His steps were watched, his 
correspondence was intercepted ; and lie was obliged, by pru- 
dence, to decline the visits of his most intimate friends. Of 
his former domestics, four only were permithad to attend him ; 
two pages, his physician, and his librarian ; the hist of tvhom 
was employed in the care of a valuable eollection of books, 
tlie ^ft of the empress, who studied the inclinations as well 
aa the interest of her friend. In the room of these hdthful 
fecrvants, a houseliold was formed, such indeed as became the 
dignity of a Cicsar ; but it was filled with a crowd of slaves, 
destitub?, and perhaps incapable, of any attachment for tlndr 
new master, to whom, for the most part, they were either 
unknown or suspected. His want of experience might require 
the assistance of a wise coimcii ; but the minute instructions 
which regulated the service of his table, and the distribution 
of his hours, were adapted to a youth still under the discipline 
of his preceptors, rather than to the situation of a princft 
intrusted wdth the conduct of an importaiit war. If lie aspinjd 
to deserve the esteem of his subjects, he was checked by the 
fear of displeasing his sovereign ; ’ and even the. fruits of his 
marriage-bed were blasted by the jealous artifices of Ease 
bia** herself, who, on this occasion alone, scents to have -been 

which Honior hiul used as a vague but common epithet for death, was 
applied by Julian to express, very aptly, the nature and object of his 
.ow!l apprehensions. 

He represents, in die most pathetic terms, (p. 2*7^,) the distress 
of his new situation. The provision for his table was, however, so 
elegant and sumptuous, that the young philosopher rejected it with 
disdain. Qimm legeret libellum assidue, quern Constantius ut pri- 
vignmn ml studia mittens maim sua conscripserat, prselicenter dispo- 
liens quid in eonvivio OfCsaris impendi deberit : Phasiatuim, at yulvum 
et sunien exigi vetuit et inferri. Ammiaii. Marcellin, L xvi, c. b. 

^ If' we recollect that Constantine, the father, of Helena, died above 
eighteen years before, in a mature old age, it will appear probable, 
that the daughter, though a virgin, could not be very young at tlie 
time of her marriage. 8he was soon afterwards delivered of a son, 
who died immediately, quod obstetrix corrupta mercede^ mox natum 
priBsecto pluaquam convenerat umbilico necavit. She accompanied 
me emperor and empress in their jouimey to Rome, and the latter, 
qufiditum venenum bibere per fraudem illexit, ut quotiescimqr.e coa- 
ceptat, knmaturum abjicerit partum. Ampfian. t xtI a 10* Otar 
physicians will determine wdiether there exists such a poison. F<Hf 
my own part, I am inclined f o hope Ihat the public malignity iniputed 
the ffh‘Cts? of uccidwit as the guilt of Eusefua. 
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of tlie lenderBe^ of lier sex, and the geneTOity of 
her eljaracter. The memory of his father and of his brothers 
reminded Julian of his own danger, and his apprehensions were 
iticreasecl by the recent and unworthy fate of Bylvanus. In 
the summer which preceded his own elevation, that genera! 
had been chcKsen to deliver Gaul from the tyranny of the Ba^ 
turiaris; but Sylvanus soon discovered that ho had left his 
most dangerous enemies in the Imperial court. A dexterous 
infunner, countenanced by several of the principal ministers, 
procured from him some recommendatory letters ; and erasing 
the wlioie of tlie contents,' except the signature, filled up the 
vacant parchment with matters of high and treasonable im- 
port.' By the industry and courage of his friends, the fraud 
was howV.ver detected, and in a great council of the civil and 
military officers, held in the presence of the emperor himself, 
the innocence of Sylvanus was publicly acknowledged. But 
tlie discovery came too late ; the report of the calumny, and 
the hasty scijiure of his estate, had already provoked the indig- 
nant cljiief to the I’ebelHon of which he mus so unjustly accused. 
He assumed the purple at his head-quarters of Cologne, and 
his active powers appeared to menace Italy with an invasion, 
and Milan with a siege. In this emergency, Umicinus, a 
general of equal rank, regained, by an act of treachery, the 
favor which he had lost by his eminent services in the East 
Exasperated, as he might speciously allege, by the injuries of a 
uinihir nature, he* hastened with a few followers to join the 
stuidard, and to betray the confidence, of his too credulous 
friend. After a reign of only twenty-eight days, Sylvanus- 
was assassinated; the soldiers who, without any criminal 
intention, had blindly followed the example of their leader, 
immediately returned to their allegiance; and the flatterers 
of Constantins celebrated the wisdom and felicity of the mon- 
arch w'ho had extinguished a civil war without the hazard of 
a battle/® 

The }n'ot«'*ct!on of the Rh^etian frontier, and the persecution 
of the Catholic church, detained Gonstautius in Italy above 
eighteen months after the departure of Julian. Before the 
em|>eror returned into the East, he indulged, his pride and 
lEUfiosity in a visit to the ancient capital” He proceeded 

** Ammianus (xv. v.) was perfectly well informed of the eondiuit 
fate of Sylvanus. He himself was one of the few followers wha 
6i£iasttded Ursianus in his dangerous enterprise. 

^ the pariicttlars of the visit of Oonstantius io wm 
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ftmn Milan to Borne along tlie JEmiliaii* and Flaniin-an ways; 
and as soon as he approached within forty miles of the city, 
the march of a prince wlio had never vancpiished a foreign 
enemy, nssnmed the appearance of a triiim])hal procession. 
Uis splendid train was composed of all the ministers of luxury ; 
but in a time of profound peace, lie was encompassed bj? 
the glittering arms of the numerous squadrons of his guards 
and cuirassiers. Their streaming banners of silk, embossed 
with gold, and shaped in the form of dragons, waved round 
lluj jierson of the emperor. Constantins sat alone in a lofty 
car, resplendent with gold and precious gems; and, except 
wiien he bowed his head to pass under the gates of tho cities, 
he affected a stately demeanor of inflexible, and, as it might 
seem, of insensible gravity. The severe discijiliue of the Per- 
fiian youth had been introduced by the eunuchs into the Im- 
perial palace ; and such were the habits of patience which 
they had inculcated, that during a slow and sultry march, he 
was never seen to move his hand towards his face, or to turn his 
eyes either to the right or to the left. He wm received by 
the magistrates and senate of Borne ; and the emperor sur- 
veyed, with attention, the civil honors of tho republic, and the 
consular images of the noble families. The streets were 
lined with an innumerable multitude. Their repeated accla- 
mations expressed their joy at beholding, after an absence of 
thirty-two years, the sacred person of their sovereign, ana 
Constantins himself expressed, with some pleasantry, h. 
affected surprise that the human race should thus sudden!; 
I>a collected on the same spot. The son of Constantine wa 
lodged in the ancient palace of Augustus : he presided in the 
senate, harangued the people from the tribunal which Cicero hac 
so often ascended, assisted with unusual courtesy at the games 
of tho Circus, and accepted the crowns of gold, as well as the 
Panegyrics which had been prepared for the ceremony by the 
deputies of the principal cities. His short visit of thirty days 
was employed in viewing the moniimenis of art and power 
which were scattered over the seven hills and the interjacent 
/alleys. He admired the awful majesty of the Capitol, the 
/ast extent of the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, the 
evere simplicity of the Pantheon, the massy greatness of tho 


immknus, I xvi. c. 10. We have only to add, that Themistius was 
ppointed deputy from Conetautinople, and that lia canipoeed hk 
imrth oration for this ceremony. 

"'ot. n. — K 
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amphifelnealre of Titus^ tlie elegant arcliitecture of the theatit 
of Pompey and the Temple of Peace^ and, above all, the 
stately structure of the Forum and column of Trajan ; ac- 
knowledging that the voice of fame, so prone to invent and to 
magnify^ had made an inadequate report of the metropolis of 
tlio wovld* The traveller, who has contemplated the ruins of 
ancient Rome, may conceive some imperfect idea of the sen* 
timenjs \Yhich they must have inspired when they reared their 
heads in the splendor of unsullied beauty. 

Thc3 satisfaction which Oonstantius had received from this 
journey excited him to the generous emulation of bestowing 
oil the Romans some memorial of his own gratitude and mu* 
niticeno'^. His first idea w^as to imitate the equestrian and 
colossal siatiie which he had seen in the Forum of Trajan ; 
but when he had maturely weighed the difficulties of the exe- 
cution,^^ lie chose rather to embellish the capital by the gift 
of an Egyptian obelisk. In a remote but polished age, which 
seems to have preceded the invention of alphabetical writing, 
a fi:roat number of these obelisks had been erected, in the 
cities of Thebes and Heliopolis, by the ancient sovereigns of 
Egypt, in a just confidence that the simx>Iieity of their form, 
and the hardness of their substance, would resist the injuries 
of time and violenee.^^ - Several of these extraordinary 
columns had been transported to E'ome by Augustus and his ■ 
successors, as the most durable monuments of their }>owei 
and victory but there remained one obelisk, which, from 
its size or sanctity, escaped for a long time the rapacious 
vanity of the conquerors. It was designed by Constantine to 
adorn his new city ; ** and, after being removed by his order 

Hormlstlas, a fugitive prince of Persia, observed to the emperor, 
that if, ho made sxich a horse, he must think of preparing a similar 
, stable, (the Forum of Trajan,) Another saying of Hormisdas is re- 
corded, that one thing only had dkplemed him, to find that men 
died at Home as well as elsewhere,” If wo adopt this reading of the 
jext of Aininianiis, {dhplieuime^ instead Giplacitime,) we may consider 
it aa a reproof of Roman vanity. The contrary sense would be that 
of a miKanthrope. 

'** When (4oriua]aicus visited the ancient monuments of Tliebes, 
the eldest of Uu3 prieata explained to him the meaning of these hioro 
glyphics. Taci(,.^ AnnaL ii. c. 60, But it seems probable, that before 
the useful invention of an alphabet, these natural or arbitrary sign* 
•were tile common characters of the Egyptian natiiaiu See Warbur- 
tcai'fl Divine Legation of Moses, vol iii p. t# — 243. 

** See PUn Hist, Hatur, 1, xxxvi. c. H, 15. 

Atnmian. Marcelfkt I svii. c. 4. He gives us a Greek intcrpietn. 
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from the pedestal where it vstood before the Temple of the Sup 
at Heliopolis, was tloiited down tlie Nile to Alexandria* The 
death of Constantine suspended the execution of his purpose, 
and this obelisk w^as destined by Ins son to the ancient capital 
t)f the empire. A vessel of uncommon strength and capa- 
ciousness was provided to convey this enormous weight of 
fijrnnite, at least a hundred and lifteen feet in lengtli, from the 
banks of the Nile to those of tlie Tyber. The obelisk of Goi> 
«tanliu 3 was landed about three miles from the city, and ele* 
rated, hj the efforts of art and labor, in the great Gireiis of 
Eome.^® 

The dep.arture of Constantins from Homo was hastened by 
the alarming intelligence of the distress and danger of the 
Illyrian provinces, Hie distractions of civil war, and the 
irreparable loss which tlie Itoman legions had sustained in 
the battle of Mursa, exposed those countries, almost without 
defence, to the light cavalry of the Barbarians ; and particu- 
larly to the inroads, of the Quadi, a heree arid powerful nation, 
who seem to have exchanged the institutions of Germany for 
the arras mid military arls of their Sarmatian allies.*’' The 
garrisons of the frontiers were insufficient to check their prog- 
ress ; and the indolent monarch was at length compelled to 
assemble, from the extremities of his dominions, the flower of 
the Palatine troops, to take the field in person, and to employ 
a whole campaign, with the preceding autumn and the ensuing 


tion of the hicroglypliics, and his commentator Lindtnibrogius add? a 
Latin inKCriptioii, which, in twenty verses of the age of Oonataiitius, 
contain a short history of the obelisk. 

Bee Donat. Rorna. Antlqua, 1. iii. c. 14, L iv. c. 12, and the learned, 
though confused, Dissertation of Bargaeus on Obelisks, inserted in the 
fourth volume of Gr^vius’s Roman Antiquities, p. 189 1!— 1936. This 
oiasertation is dedicated to Pope Sixtus Y,, who erected the obelisk of 
Gonstiuitius in the square before the patriarchal church of at. John 
Ljiteran.'^ 

The events of this Quadian and Sarmatian war arc related by 
Ammianus, xvL 10, xvil 12, 13, xix. 11. 


It in doubtful whether the oheiisk transported by Constantins to Rome 
iK»w exists. Even from the text of Ammianus, it i« uncertain whedier die 
interpmfcHtion of Heruiapion refers to tbe older obelisk, (ocelisco incisas cat 
vclen quem videmus in Oirco,} raised, as lie himself states, in the Circ«« 
MaximUs, long before, by Augustus, or to the one brought by Constantlua 
Tko obelisk in the square before the church of 8i. dohn Lateran is ascrilicd, 
Slot to Ramases the Great mi io Tho ttmos 11. CSiampoltat L hctlte 4 M 
4© Bilicfta, p. 32^.H 
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ispntii^^ in the serious prosecution of the war. The emperor 
passed the ].)anubc on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all that 
?jocourtered his' march, penetrated into the heart of the coun- 
try of the Qnadi, and severely retaliated the calamities which 
they had indicted on the Roman province. The dismayed 
Barbarians were soon reduced to sue for peace : they, offered 
tlie rsstitution of his captive subjects as an atonement for the 
past, iud the noblest hostages as a pledge of their future con* 
duct The generous courtesy which w%as shown to the first 
among their chieftains who implored the clemency of Gon- 
itantms, encouraged the more timid, or the more obstinate, to 
mutate their ex{un[>le; and the Imperial camp was ‘crowded 
with the princes and ambassadors of the ihost distant tribes, 
who occupied the plains of the Lesser Poland, and who might 
have deemed tliemselves secure behind the lofty ridge of the 
Carpathian Mountains, While Constantins gave laws to the 
Barbarians beyorni the Danube, he distinguished, with specious 
compassion, the Sarmatian exiles, who had been expelled from 
their native country by the rebellion of their slaves, and wdio 
formed a very considerable accession to the power of the 
Quadi, The emperor, embracing a generous but artful sys- 
tem of policy, released the Sarmatians from the bands of this 
humiliating dependence, and restored them, by a separate 
treaty, to the dignity of a nation united under the government 
of a king, the friend and ally of the republic. He declared 
his resolution of asserting the justice of their cause, and of 
securing the peace of the provinces by the extirpation, or at 
least the banishment, of the Limigantes, whose manners were 
still infected with the vices of their servile origin. The exe- 
cution of this design was attended with more difficulty than 
glory. The terntory of the Limigantes was protected against 
the Romans by the Danube, against the hostile Barbanans by 
'he Teyss. The marshy lands which lay between those nvem, 
ind were often covered by their inundations, formed an intri- 
cate wilderness, pervious only to the inhabitants, who were 
acquainted with its secret paths and inaccessible fortressc^s* 
On the approach of Constantins, the Limigantes tned the 
lafficacy of prayers, of fraud, and of arras; but he sternly 
rejected their ^supplications, defeated their rude stratagems, 
and repelled >vith skill and firmness the efforts of their irregu- 
lar valor. One of their most warlike tribes, established in a 
titiril island towards the eoniu'x of the Tersa and the Damibe, 
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consented to pass the river with the intention of surprising the 
emperor during the security of an amicable conference. They 
soon became the victims of the periidy which they meditated, 
Encompassed on every, side, trampled down by the cavalry, 
slaughtered by the swords of the legions, they disdained to 
ask for mercy; and with an undaunted countenance, still 
grasped their weapons in the agonies of death. After this 
victory, a considerable body of 1 tomans was landed on the 
opposite banks of the Daimbe; the Taifalm, a (rotliic tribe 
engaged in the service of the empire, invaded the Limigant(3S 
on tlic side of the 1 eyss ; and their former masters, the free 
Bannutians, animated by hope and rGV(mge, })enetrated through 
the hilly country, into the Ineirt of their ancient possessions. 
A general conlingration revealed tlte huts of i\m Barbarians, 
which were seated in the depth of the wilderness ; and tlie 
soldier fought with confidence on marshy ground, which it 
was dangerous fur him to tread. In this extremity, the bravest 
of the Limigantes were resolved to die in arms, rather than to 
yield : but the milder sentiment, enforced by the authority of 
their elders, at length prevailed ; and the suppliant crowd, 
followed by their wives and children, rcipaired to the Imperial 
camp, to learn their fate from the juoath of the conqueror. 
After celebrating his own clemency, which was still inclined 
to pardon their repeated crimes, and to spare tlie remnant of 
a guilty nation, Oonstantius assigned for the place of thciii 
exile a remote country, where they might enjoy a safe and 
honorable repose. The Limigantes obeyed with reluctance; 
but before tht>y could reach, at least before they could occupy, 
their destined habitations, they returned to the banks of the 
Danube, exaggerating the hardships of their situation, and 
requesting, with fervent professions of fidelity, that the em- 
peror WDiiki grant them an undisturbed settlement within the 
limits of the Boman }n*ovinces. Instead of consulting his 
own exptu'ienee of their incurable perfidy, Constantins listened 
to his fintterers, who were ready to represent the honor and 
advantage of accepting a colony of soldiers, at a time when ii 
was much easier to obtain tlie peenniary contributions than 
the military service of the suhj<‘cts of the empire. The Lim- 
igantes were peianitted to pass the Danube ; and the ernpenu 
gave audience to the multitinle in a large plain near the mod- 
em city of Buda, They surrounded the tribunal, and seemed 
m hear with respect an oration full of mildness and dignity 
mkm one of the Barbarians, casting his shoe into the at*; 
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exclaimed with a loufl voice, Marlm! Mwrha!'^ a w’oxd of 
defiance, which was received *as a signal of -the tunmit .They 
rushed with fury to seize the person of the emperor ; . his 
royal throne and golden couch were pillaged by these mde 
hands ; but the faithful defence of his guards, who died at hk 
feet, allowed him a moment to mount a fleet horse, and to 
escape from the confusion. The disgrace which had been 
incurred by a treacherous surprise was soon retrieved by tlie 
numbers and disci[dine of the Romans ; and the combat waa 
only terminated by the extinction of the name and nation of 
the Tamigarites. The free Sarmatians were reinstated in the 
possession of their ancient seats; and althougli Oonstantiua 
distrusted the levity of their character, ho entertained some 
hopes that a sense of gratitude might itifluenee their future 
conduct. Jle had remarked the lofty stature and obsequious 
demeanor of Zizais, one of the noblest of their chiefs. He 
conferred on him the title of King ; and Zizais proved that he 
was not unworthy to reign, by a sincere and lasting attach- 
ment to the interests of ins benefactor, who, after this splendid 
success, received the name of Sarmaticus from the acclama- 
tions of his Yictorious army.'*® 

While the Roman emperor and tlie Persian monarch, at the 
distance of three thousand miles, defended their extreme lim- 
its against tlie BarbariaiixS of the Danube and of the Oxus, 
their intermediate frontier experienced the vicissitudes of a 
linguid war, and ii precarious truce. Two of the eastern 
ministers of Gonsianlius, the Prmtorian preefect Musonkn, 
wliosc abilities were disgraced by the want of truth and 
integrity, and Oassian, duke of Mesopotamia, a hardy and 
veteran soldier, opened a secret negotiation with the satrap 
Tamsapor/* f These overtures of peace, translated into the 
servile and flattering language of Asiti, were transmitted to the 
camp of the Great King ; who resolved to signify, by an ambas- 
sador, the terms which lie was inclined to grant to the suppliant 
lioraans. Narses, whom he invested with that character, was 


Genti Sarmafanim magno decori confi<leas apud eos regein d^jdib 
Aurelius VicUir. in a poiiqjuus tjralion pronounced by Oopstaiitius 
himself, he expatiates on hU own exploits with much vanity, an i same 
truth. 

Ainmian. xvl 0, 

* Eeinesius resuls Warrha, Wairha^ Guerre, War. Wagner ijole m 
A mm. Marc xix. 

la Persian, Ten-scbali pour. Su Martiu; il 
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honorably received in bis passage tbrongb Antioch and Con- 
Btantinoplo : be reached Sirmium after a long journey, and, at 
his first audience, respectfully unfolded the silken veil which 
covered the haughty epistle of his sovereign. Sapor, King of 
Kings, and Ibptlier of the Sun and Moon, (such were the lofty 
titles alieeted by Oriental vanity,) expressed his satistactioa 
that Ids brother, Gonstautiiis Caesar, hud been taught wisdom 
by adversity. As the lawful successor of Darius Hystaspea, 
^apor asserted, that the River Strymon, in Macedonia, w^is the 
true atid ancient boundary of his empire ; declaring, liowever, 
‘hat as an evidence of his moderation, he would content him- 
iulf with tlte provinces of Armenia and Mesopotamia, which 
iuid been fraudulently extorted from his ancestors. Ho alleged, 
that, without the restitution of these disputed countries, it was 
impossible to establish atiy treaty on a solid and permanent 
basis; and he arrogantly threatenetl, that if his ambassador 
returned in vain, he was prepared to take the field in the 
spring, and to support the justice of his cause by the strength 
of his invincible arms. Karses, who was endowed with the 
most polite and amiable manners, endeavored, as far as was con- 
sistent with his duty, to soften the harshness of the message.*® 
Both the style and substance were maturely weighed in the im- 
perial council, and he was disinissed with the following answer: 
“Constantins had a. right to disclaim the officio usness of his 
ministers, who had acted without any specific orders from the 
throne : be w’as not, how^ever, averse to an equal and honorable 
treaty ; bat it was highly indecent, as well as absurd, to pro- 
pose to the solo and victorious emperor of the Roman world, 
the same conditions of peace wdiich be had indignantly rejected 
at the time wdien his power was contracted within the narrow 
limits of the East: the chance of arms was uncertain; and 
Sapor sliouki recollect, that if the Romans had sometimes 
been vanquished in battle, they had almost always been suc- 
cessful in the event of the war.” A few days after the de- 
pjirtiire of Narses, three ambassadors ■were sent to* the court; 
of Sapor, who was already returned from the. Scythian expe- 
dition to his ordinary residence of Ctesiphon. A courjt, a 
notary, and a sojdijst, had been selected for this important 


^ Ammiauus (tviI 5) transcribes the haughty letter. Tliemistiiis 
(Chat iv. p. 61, edit. Fetav.) takes notice of t!ie silken covering. 
Idadus and Zojiaras mention the journey of the ambassador ; and 
Feter the Patrician (in Excerpt. Lesgat, p. oS) has informed us of hw 
behavior. 
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cominission ; .and Constantius, wbo was secretly anxious foi 
the conclusion of tho pence, entertained some hopes that the 
dignity of the iirst of these ministers, the dexterity of the 
second, and the riieloric of the third/^ would persuade the 
Persian inoiuireh to abate of the rigor of his demands. But 
tlie progress of their negotiation was opposed and defeated by 
the Iiostib arts of Antoninus,*^® a Roman subject of Syria, who 
haf] from oppresshm, and wais admitted into the coimcib 
of Sapor, and even to the royal table, where, according to the 
cdstom of tho Persians, the most important business was fre* 
quently discussed.^'* Tho dexterous fugitive promoted his 
interest by the same conduct which gratified his revenge. He 
incessuntiy urged the anibitioii of his new master to embrace 
the favorable oj>])ortuuity when the bravest of the Palatine 
troops wY 3 i‘e employed witli tho emj^eror in a distant war on 
the Danube, lie pressed f^apur to invade the exhausted and 
defonceloss provinces of the East, with the numerous anniea 
of Pcrsi«a, now fortified by the alliance and accession of the 
fiercest Barbarians. The ambassadors of Pmme retired without 
success, and a second embassy, of a still more honorable rank, 
was detained in strict confinement, and threatened cither with 
death or exile. 

The military historian,®^ who was himself despatched to 
observe the army of tlie Persians, as they were preparing to 
construct a bridge of boats over the Tigns, beheld from an 
eminence tiie plain of Assyria, as far as the edge of the hori- 
zon, covered with men, with horses, and with arms. Sapor 


Ammlanus, xvii. 5, and Valesiua ad loe, Tho sophist, or philos 
opher, (iu tliflt age these words were almost synonymous,) was Eusta- 
thius tlie Cappadocian, the di'sciple of Jamblichus, and the friend of 
Basil. 1‘iunapius (in Vit. /Edesii, p. 44 — 4*7) fondly attributes t (3 
this philosophic ambassador .the glory of enchanting the Barbarian 
king by the porsuasive charms of reason and eloquence. See Tiile** 
moot, fiist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p, 8?8j 1182. 

ATuniian. xviii. 5, 6, 8. The dectmt and respectful behavior of 
AntoniniB towards the Roman general, sets him in a very inUjreating 
light; and Ainmianus himself speaks of the traitor with some compaa- 
{Wju ami esteem. 

This circum«?tance, as it is noticed by Ammianus, serves ix) prots 
the Veracity of Herodotus, (t. I c. 183,) and the permanenry of the 
Persian manners. In every age the Persians have been adtuLted tn 
iLiemperance, and the wine.s of Shirasj have triumphed over tbo law 
Mahomet. Brisson do Regno Pets. L II p. 462“-4’71i, m i 0* 
V'lwaees en Perse, tom. iii. p. 90. 

” Atnmitm- IxviiL 6, *J, 8, 10. 
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appeared in tlie front, conspienoiis by the splendor of bis 
purple. Oil bis left band, tbe place of honor among the Orb 
entals, Orumbates, king of tbe Chionites, displayed the stem 
countenance of an aged and renowned warrior. Tbe monarch 
bail restirved ti similar place on his right band for the Mng of 
tbe Albanians, who led bis independent tribes from the shores 
of the Caspian."^* Tiie satraps and generals were distributed 
acetmjing to their several ranks, and tbe whole army, besides 
the numerous train of Oriental luxury, consisted of incu’e than 
one hundred thousand ellective men, inured to fatigue, and 
selected from the bravest nations of Asia, The Roman de- 
serter, ivno in some measure guided the councils of Sapor, 
bad prudently advised, Unit, instead of wasting the summer in 
teilious and difficult si<jges, he should march directly to the 
Euphrates, and press forwards without delay to seize the feeble 
and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But tbe Persians were no 
sooner advanced into the plains of Mesopotamia, than they 
discovered that every precaution had been used which could 
retard their progi'ess, or defeat their design. The inhabitants, 
with their • cattle, were secured in places of strength, the green 
forage throughout the country was set on fire, the fords of the 
rivei's were fortified by sharp stakes ; military engines were 
planted on tbe opposite banks, and a seasonable swell of the 
waters of the Euphrates deterred the Barbarians from attempt- 
ing the ordinary passage of the bridge of Thapsaens, Their 
skilful guide, changing his plan of operations, then conducted 
the army by a longer circuit, but through a fertile territory, 
towards the head of the Euphrates, where the infiuit river is 
reduced to a shallow and accessible stream. Sapor over- 
looked, with I'lrudent disdain, the strength of IS^isibk ; but as he 
])assed under the walls of Ainida, he resolved to try whether 
the majesty of his presence would not awe the garrison into 
immediate submission. The sacrilegious insult of a random 
dart, which glanced against the royal tiara, convinced Mm ot 
his error; and the iodignaut monarch, listened with impatience 
to the advice of liis ministers, who conjured him not to saerb 


^ Tbeso perlmpa wero tlio barbarous ti*ib.os who iubabit tbo northcru 
part d' the presoiit Sehirwan, tbe Albaiiiii ol‘ ibo aiiobjiiLs. This coujUiy. 
now inhabited by the Lo5?irbis the terror of tlin nei/^hlmriiig' diKtrict-^, 
iitCQ owupied by tbe same peopbi, chHimI Jjy tbo niicietas Legis, by tho 
A,raioulaus (ibeg, or Leg. The Jiittor repreyciit llicni as coii-slaiit uUies of 
the Porsians in tlieir wars against Armenia and the Einidre. A little afte? 
ihitt period, a certain Schergir was thoir king, and it is ofhiin douhtlesK 
A»mni*uus ilarcellijms speaks. St. MartH ii. ^1. 

K* 
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000 llxe success of liis ambition to the gratification of bin 
resentment. The following claj Grumbates advanced towards 
the gates with a select body of troops, and required the instant 
surrender of the <;ity, as the only atonement which could be 
accf*})lcJ tor suidi an" act of rashness and insoleitee. liis pro- 
posals ^Yore answered by a general discharge, and his only 
son, a beautiful and valiant youth, was pierced through the 
neart by a javelin, shot from one of the balistoe. The funeral 
of the prince of the Ciiionites was celebrated according to the 
rites of the country; and the grief of his aged tatber was 
Alleviated by the solemn promise of Sapor, that the guilty city 
of Araida should serve as a funeral pile to expiate the death, 
and to perpetuate the menioiy, of his son. 

Tile ancient city of Amid or Araida,^® .which sometimes 
v:snines the provincial a}>peIl:ition of Diarbeldr,^®’ is advan- 
i^ageously situate in a fertile plain, watered by the natural and 
artificial channels of the Tigris, of which the least inconsid- 
erable stream bends in a semicircular form round the eastern 
part of the city. The emperor Constantins had recently con- 
ferred on Amid a the honor of his own name, and the additional 
fortifications of strong walls and lofty towers. It was provided 
with an arsenal of military engines, and the ordinary g<arrison 


For the description of Aniida, see B'Hcrbelot., Bihliotheque 
Orientale, p. 108. Bistoirc de Timur Bee, par Cherefeddin Ali, 1. iii. 
c. 41. Ahmed Arabsiades, tom. i. p. 3;U, c. 43. Voyages de Taver- 
nier, tom. i, p. 301. ^ Voyages dOtter, tom. ii. p. 273, and Voyages 
de Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 324 — 328. 'J'he last of these travellers, a 
leanied and accurate Dane, has given a plan of Amida, which iUus- 
kates the operations of the siege. 

^® Diarbekir, which is aiyled Amid, or Kara Amid, in the public 
\mtings of tile Turks, contains above 1 0,000 houses, and is the resi- 
dence of a pacha with three tails. The epithet of Kara is derived 
from the btucknenB of the stone which composes the strong and ancient 
wall of Amhla.* 


• fii my Mem. Ilial. sur I’ Armenia, 1, i. p. 166, 173, I conceive that I 
have proved this city, still called, by the Armenians, Dirkrauagetd, the city 
of Ticfi'ancs, to be the same with the famous Tigranocerta, of which the 
situation wa.s unknown. St. Marlin, i. 43*2.” On "the siege of Amida, sea 
Bl. Martin’s Notes, ii. 2UQ. Fauslus of Byzantium, nearly a contemporary, 
(Armenian,) states that the Ptfrsiaus, on uecoming masters of it, destroyed 
i 6,000 Iiousea? though Amniianus describes the city as of no great extent, 
(dvitaiifi amhitum non nimium Besides the ordinary population, 

«nd those who took refuge from the country, it contained 20.000 soldiera, 
St Marlin, ii. 290. This interpretation is extremely doabtfui. Wagnes 
in'xte on Ajeomianns) considers the whole popdaiion to amount ohljr % 
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had beeii reinforced to the amount of seven legions, when tli« 
place was invested by the arms of Sapor.'"’ Jlis first and 
most sanguine hopes depended on the success of a general 
assault To the several nations which followed bis standard, 
their respective posts were assigned; tlm south to the Yertm; 
the north to tlie Albanians; the east to the Chioiiiies, intlamed 
with grief and indignation ; the %vest to the Segestaiis, the 
bravest of his warriors, who covered their front with a foimi- 
dabie line of Indian elephants.'"* The Persians, on every side, 
supported their efforts, and animated their courage ; and the 
monarch himself, careless of his rank and safety, displayed, 
in the prosecution of the siege, the ardor of a youthful soldier, 
Afnn’ an olstinate combat, tlic Barbarians were repulsed ; they 
incf'‘SBantly returned to the charge; they were again driven, 
back with a dreadful slaughter, and two rebel legions of Gauls, 
who had been banished into the East, signalized their undis- 
ciplined courage by a nocturnal sally into the heart of the 
Persian camp. In one of the fiercest of , these . repeated 
assaults, Amida was betrayed by the treachery of a deserter, 
who indicated to the Barbarians a secret and negdected stair- 
case, scooped out of the rock that hangs over the stream of 


” The operations of the siege of ^ Amkla are very minutely 
lescribed by Ammianus, (xix. 1 — 9,) who acted an honorable part 
In the defence, and escaped with difficulty when the city was stonned 
by the Persians. 

Of these four nations, the Albanians are too well known to 
require any description. The Segestans l^SacastmL BL Martm,\ 
inhabited a large and level country, which still preserves tbeir^ name, 
to the south of Khorasan, and the west of Hindustan. (See Geogra- 
phia Nubiensis, p. 133, and D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 

Notwitlistanding the boasted victory of Biihram, (vol. i, p. 
410,) the Segestans, above fourscore years afterwards, appear as an 
mdependent nation, the ally of Persia. We are ignorant of the situ- 
ation of the Vertaj and Chionites, hut I am inclined to place them (at 
least the latter) towards the coniines of India and Scythia. See 
Ammlan. xvi, 9.* 

^ Klaproth confiijlcrs the real Alhiuiians the same with the aiicient Alani, 
\nd quotes a pj«.aHaf.5e of the emperor Julhui in siipporL of his opinion. They 
ire the Osseta', now inhabiting part of CaucasuH. 'I’ahleaux Hist, de T Asie. 

Tlie Veruii are still unknown. Tt is possible that the Chioniles are the same 
as the Huns, 'flusse people wore already known ; and wo lind Irom Anne- 
niau aathora that tliey were makiiijq, at this poriori, incuraiona into Asia, 
They were often at war with the Persians. Tlie nai to was perhaps pm 
fionnced differently in the East imd in the West, and dUa prevents m fitas 
ftteognkfng it. 8t. Mania ii. 177.— M, 
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tlie l%ri8* Seventy chosen nrcliers of tin ro/al guard as 
cended in silence to the third story of a hhj tower^ which 
commanded the precipice ; they elevated on high the Persian 
banner, the signal of confidence to the assailants, and of dis- 
may to the besieged; and if this devoted band could have 
maintained their post a few minutes longer, the mluction of 
the place might have been purchased by the sacrifice of their 
lives. Afier'^Sapor had tried, without success, the elficacy of 
force and of stratagem, he had recourse to tiie slower but 
more certain operations of a regular siege, in the conduct of 
which he was instructed by the skill of the Roman deserteiu 
The trenches were opened at a convenient distanoe, atKl the 
troops destined for that service advanced under me portable 
cover of strong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, and undermine 
the foundations of the walls. Wooden towers were at the 
same time constructed, and mo^^ed forwards on wheels, till the 
soldiers, who were provided with every species of missile 
weapons, could engage almost on level ground with the troops 
who defended the rampart. Every mode of resistance which 
art could suggest, or epurage could execute, was employed in 
the defence of Ami da, and the works of Sapor were more 
than once destroyed by the fire of the Romans. But the 
resoumes of a besieged city may be exhausted. The Persians 
repaired their losses, and pushed their approaches; a large 
oreaeh was made by the battering-ram, and the strength of 
the garrison, wasted by the sword and by disease, yielded to 
the fury of the assault. Tlie soldiers, the citizens, their, wives, 
their children, all who had not time to escape through the 
opposite gate, were involved by the conquerors in a promiscu- 
ous massacre. 

But the ruin of Amida was t>a safety of the Roman prov* 
inces. As soon as the first transports of victory had subsided, 
Sapor was at leisure to reflect, i hat to chastise a disobedient 
city, he had lost the flower of hi?- troops, and the most favor- 
able season fur conquest.®* Thiity thousand of his veterans 


•* Ammlanus has marked the chonology of thivS year by three 
nigng, wlucli do not perfectly coineido witli each other, or with the 
series of tlie history. 1 The ccirn v/m ripe when Sapor invaded 
id esojwtamia ; “ Cum jam titipula ikve \te turgerent;” a circumstance, 
which, in the latitude oi Aleppo, Wi*uld naturally refer us to the 
month of April or May. See Harm r’s Observations on Scripture 
vcL I p, 41. Shaw’s Travels, p. 335, <to. 2. Tha progress ol 
Sspor waa checked by the overfiowinj of the JE!'’nhEatc^ Wmeh gaiU' 
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had fallen under ilic walls of Amida^ during* tlie continuance 
of a siege, which lasted seventy-three days ; and the disap 
|)ointed monarch returned to his capittd witli afrectecl triumjfli 
and secret rnortilieatiou. It is more than prul)able, that the 
incofistaney of iiis Barbarian allies was tempted to relinquish 
a war in wiiieli they had eiK‘uunt«ired sueli unexpected difih 
cuities ; and tlnit the aged king of the Chionib's, satiated with 
revenge, turned aw’ay w’ith horror from a pct*ne of action 
•where ho had been deprive<l of the hope of his family and 
nation. The. strength as well as the s])ii*it <jf the army with 
which Sapor took tlie held in the ensuing spring w'ns no longer 
equal to i% unbounded views of his tUnhition. Instead of 
asjnring to the conquest of the East, he was obliged to content 
himself W’ith the reduction of two fortified cities of Mesopo- 
tamia, Si ngara and Jteibde’/** the one situate in the midst 
of a sandy desert, the other in a small ])eninsula, surrounded 
almost on every side by the deep and rapid stream of the 
Tigris, Five Homan legions, of the diminutive sixe to which 
they had heen reduced in the age of Constantine, w*ero made 
prisoners, and sent into remote captivity on the extreme con- 
Hues of Persia. After dbmantling the walls of Singara, the 
conqueror abandoned that solitary and sequestered place ; but 
he carefully restored the fortifications of Bezabde, and fixed 
in that important post a garrison or colony of veterans ; amply 
supplied with every means of defence, and animated by high 
sentiments of honor and iidelity, To'wards the close of the 
campaign, the arms of Sapor incurred some disgrace by an 
unsuccessful enterprise against Yirtha, or Tecrit, a strong, or, 
as it was universally esteemed till the age of Tamerlane, an 
impregnable fortress of the independent Arabs.*^ 


emlly happens in July and August. Tlin. Hist. Kat. v, 21. Yiaggi 
<H ihetro della ‘Valle, tom. L p. 6116. a. ‘When Sapor had taken 
Amida, after a siege of seventy-tliree days, the autumn was far 
ndvaneed. “ Autumuo prmcipiti hieflonimque iin]>robo sidere exorto.** 
To reconcile thc^e apparent contradictions, we must allow for some 
delay in the Persian king, some inaccuracy in the historian, and some 
disorder in the seasons. 

The. account of these sieges is given by AmmianuB, xx. 6, 

For the identity of Virtlia and Tcjcrii, sec l^’Anville, Geograplik 
tom. ii. p. 201. For the siege of that castle by Timur Bee 


The Christian bishop of Bejjahde went to the camp of the king of Per' 
iiAr j^^oade him to ^ check die w’asto of human blood Antm. Mar» 
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Tim MmcQ of tlie East against the arms of Sapjr required 
and would liare exerused« the abilities of the most eonsurxi- 
mate general; and it seemed fortunate for the state, that 
it was ihe actual province of the brave Ursicinus, who alone 
deserved the confidence of the soldiers and people. In 
the hour of danger, Ursicinus was removed from his station 
by the intrigues of the eunuchs ; and the military command 
of the East was bestowed, by the same influence, on Sabinian, 
ft wealthy and subtle veteran, who had attained the infirmities, 
without acquiring the experience, of age. By a second order, 
which issued from the same jealous and inconstant councils, 
Ursicinus was again despatched to the frontier of Mesopo- 
tamia, and condemned to sustain the labors of a war, the 
honors of which had beeix transferred to his unworthy rival 
Sabinian fixed his indolent station under the walls of Edessa ; 
and while he amused himself with the idle parade of military 
exercise, and mi>ved to the sound of flutes in the Pyrrhic 
dance, the public defence was abandoned to the boldness and 
diligence of the former general of the East But whenever 
Ursicinus recommended any vigorous plan . of operations ; 
when he proposed, at the head of a light and active army, to 
wheel round the foot of the mountains, to intercept the con- 
voys of the enemy, to harass the wide extent of the Persian 
lines, and to relieve the distress of Amida ; the timid and 
envious commander alleged, that he was restrained by his 
positive orders from endangering the safety of the troopi 
Amida was at length taken ; its bravest defenders, who had 
escaped the sword of the Barbarians, died in the Roman camp 
by the hand of the executioner : and Ursicinus himself, after 
supporting the disgrace of a partial inquiry, was punished tor 
the misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of his military rank. 
But Constantins soon ex]jerieneed the truth of the prediction 
which honest indignatiem had extorted from his injured lieu* 


Dr Tamerlane, see Cherefeddin, I HI c. 83. The Persian biographer 
exaggerates the merit and difficulty of this exploit, which delivered 
the caravara of Bagdad from a formidable gang of robbers * 

^ ** Ammianus (xviil 5, 6, xix. 8, xx. 2) represents the merit* and 
disgrace of ITrsicinua with that faithful attention which a sol liei 
owed to his general. Some partiality may be suspected, yet th«^ 
whole account is consistent and probable. 


* St, Martin doubts whether it lay so mnch to the south. "The wora 

Birtha 2 ne £^^8 in Syriac a castle or fortresa, and might bo applied to 
Note ii p. 344.— IkL 
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ie»ant, tlint as long as sucli niuxiins of government were suf- 
fered to prevail, the emperor himself would find it no easy 
task to defend Ins eastern duminions from the invasion of a 
foreign enemy. When he ha<l subdued or pacihed the Bar- 
htmans of the Danube, Constantins proceeded l)y slow marches 
into the East ; and after be had wept over the smoking ruins f>f 
Ainida, he formed, with a powerful army, tlui siege of Be- 
sabde. The walls were sliakaiU by tlio reit(n’uted elForts of tha 
rntjst enormous of the batterhig-rams ; the town was reduced 
W the last extremity ; hut it was still defended by the patient: 
-ml intrepid valor of the garrison, till the approach of the 
niiuy season obliged the emperor to raise the siftg<‘, and inglo- 
Yiously to retreat into his winter quartm's at Antioch.®® The 
\)ride of Constantins, and the ingenuity of his courtiers, were 
‘It a loss to discover any inab^rials for panegyric in the events 
of the Persian war; while the glory of his eunsin, Julian, to 
whose military command he had intrusted the provinces of 
Gaul, was proclaimed to the world in the simple and concise 
narrative of his exploits. 

In the blind fury of civil discord, Constantins had abandoned 
to the Barbarians of Germany the countries of Gaul, which 
still acknowledged the authority of his rivtih A numeroua 
swarm of Franks and Aleinanni were invited to cross the 
BMne by presents and promises, by the hopes of spoil, and 
by a jrerpetual grant of all the territories which they should be 
able to subdue.^ But the emperor, who for a temporary 
service had thus imprudently provoked the rapacious spirit of 
the Barbarians, soon discovered and lamented the difiiculty of 
dismissing these formidable allies, after they had tasted the 
richness of tlie Roman soil Regardless of the nice distinc- 
tion of, loyalty and rebellion, these undisciplined robbers treat- 

* ®* Ammian. xx. 11. Oniisso vano incepto, hiematunia Antiochia 
redit in S^wiara wumnonam, perpessua et ulcernm sed ct atrocia, 
diuque dedenda. It is thus that Jaiiajs Gronoviits has restored an 
obscure passnge ; and ho thinks that this correction alone would have 
deservea a new edition of his author : whose sen'^e may now l>c dark* 
ly |Kn’ceivc<l T expected some additional light from the recent labors 
of ih# learned l^rnestns. (Lip'yhe, 177^.) 

The ravages of the Gernums, and the distress of Gaul, may b« 
collected from Julian himself. Oral ad S, F. Q, Athen. p. 277* 
Ammian. xv. 11. Libanius, Orat, x, Zosimus, I iil p, 140. Sozomfea, 
I iil e. 1. [Mameriin. Grai Art. c. iv.] 

^ The late editor (Wagner) has lajibing better t: saggoat, and 
with Gibbon, the sHence of Bmesti — M. 
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ed as their natural enemies. all the subjects of the empire, whc 
possessed any property which they were desircais of acquiring 
P'orty-dve flourishing cities, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, 
Spires, Btvasbiirgh, 4c., besides a far greater number of towns 
and villages, were pillaged, and for the most part rodueed to 
ashes. The Barbarians of Germany, still faithful to the max* 
im of their ancestors, abhorred the conflnement of walls, to 
which they applied tlic odious names of prisons and sepuh 
chres : and fixing tlieir independent habitations on the banks 
of rivers, the Rhine, the Moselle, and the Meuse, they secured 
themselves against the danger of a surprise, by a. rude and 
hasty fortifleation of large trees, which were felled and thrown 
across the roads. The Alomanni were established in the 
mod irn countries of Alsace and Lorraine ; the Frauk« occm 
pied the island of the Batavians, together with an extensive 
district of Brabant, which was then known by the appellation 
of Toxandria,®® an<l may deserve to be considered as the ori- 
ginal seat t>f their Gallic monarchy.®® From the sources, to 
the mouth, of the Rhine, the conquests of the Germans ex- 
tended above forty miles to the west of that river, over a 
country peopled by colonies of their own name and nation : 
and the scene of their devastations was three times more 
extensive than that of their conquests. At a still greater dis- 
tance the open towns of Gaul were deserted, and the inhab- 
itants of the fortified cities, who trusted to their strength and 
vigilance, were ^ibliged to content themselves with such sup- 
plies of corn as they could raise on the vacant land within th<i 
enclosure of their walls. The diminished legions, destitute of 
pay and provisions, of arms and dkeipline, trembled at the 
approach, and even at the name, of the Barbarians. 


** Ammianxifl, xvl 8. This name seems to be derived from the 
Toxandri of Pliny, and very freqtiently occurs in the histories of tlie 
middle age. Toxundria was a country of woods and morasses, which 
exteudod from the neighborhimd of* Tongres to the conflux of the 
"S^uhal and the Rhino. See Valerius, Notit Oalliar. p. 558. 

The paradiKX of V, Daniel, that the Franks never obtained aii;^ 
permanent seltlomeni on this side of the Rhine before the tiAe ol 
Clovis, h refuted with iniieh learning and good sense by M. Biot, who 
has proved by a chain of evidence, their imiuterruptecl possession of 
Toxundria. one' hundred and thirty years before the accession of Clo- 
vis. The^ Dissertation of M. Biot was crowned by the Academy of 
Sobsons, in tho year 1736. and seems to have been’ justly preferred to 
discourse of .his more celebrated competitor, the Abbe le ikfiuf| 
m Mitiquarian, whose name was happily efjtpressive of his 
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Unler these inekneholy circumstances, an unexperieaeed 
youth was appointed to save and to ^•oveni the proviiices of 
Qanl, or rather, as he expressed it himself, to exliibit the vain 
image of Imperial greatness. Tiie retired bcholastic education 
of Julian, iu ^Yhich he had been more conversant with hooks 
than with arms, witli tlni dead, than with the living, left him in 
profound ignorance of the practical arts of war and govern^ 
meat ; and wlicn he aw^kwardly repeated some military exer- 
ifisG which it was necessary tor lum to learn, he exelainied 
with a sigh, ‘"0 Plato, what a task fjr a philosoplier 1 ” 

Yet even this spcanilative philosophy, which men of business 
are too apt to desjn'se, had tilled the mind of Julian with the 
noblest precepts and the most shiniijg- examples ; had ani- 
lUated him with the love of virtue, lln^ desire of fame, and the 
contempt of death. The habits of temperance recommended 
in the schools, are still more essential in the severe discipline 
of a camp, llie simple wants of nature regulated the meas- 
ure of his food and sleep, llejecting with disdain the delica- 
cies provided for his table, he satisfied his appetite with the 
coarse and common fare which was allotted to the meanest 
soldiers. During the rigor of a (hillic winter, he never suf- 
fered a fire in his bed-chamber ; and after a short and inter- 
rupted slumber, he frequently rose iu the middle of the night 
from a carpet spread on the floor, to despatch any urgent 
business, to visit liis rounds, or to steal a few moments for the 
prosecution of his fiivorite studies.®’^ The precepts of elo- 
quence, which he had hitherto practised on fancied topics 
of declamation, were more usefully applied to excite or to 
assuage the passions of an armed multitude: and alUiongli 
Julian, from his early habits of conversation and Hteraluro» 
was more familiarly acquainted with the beauties of the Greek 
language, he had attained a competent knowledge of the Latin 
tongue.®® Since Julian was not originally designed for the 
character of a hgislator, or a judge, it is ]>robable that the civil 
jurisprudence of the Romans hud not engaged any consider- 

The private life of Julian in Gtinl, and the severe diseiplino 
which he embraced, are displaced by AmnnaniH, (xvl 5,) who 
pYfvfe«:seH prais-e, aial by Julian hiniself, who aifeets to ridicule, 
(MLopfgon, p. 3-10,) a- conduct, wdiidi, in a prince of the house of 
Oenstantine, might justly excite the surprhe of mankind. 

Aderat Latine quoqtia disserenti sutficiens seniio. Ammianm 
r/l 5. But Julian, educated hi the schools of Greece, always tvm 
tidered the language of the Romans as a foreign and popiilar dsal<M< 
whidh he might use on necessary occasions. 
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aH^ simre of his atte? tion : but lie daiived from Ins philosophic 
studies an inflexible regard for justice, tempered by a disposh 
tion to clemency ; the knowledge of the general principles ot 
equity and evidence, and the faculty of patiently investigating 
the most intricate and tedious questions which could be pro- 
posed for bis discussion. The measures of policy, and the 
operations of war, must submit to the various accidents of cir- 
cumstance and character, and. the unpractised student will 
often bo perplexed in the application of the most perfect the- 
ory. Butin the acquisition of this important vScience, Julian 
was assisted by the active vigor of his own genius, as well as 
by the wisdom and experience of Sallust, an otHcer of rank, 
who soon conceived' a sincere attachment for a prince so 
worthy of his friendship ; and whose incorruptible integrity 
was adorned by the talent of insinuating the harshest trutlw. 
without wounding the delicacy of a royal ear.®® 

Immediately after Julian had received the purple at Milan, 
he was sent into Gaul with a feeble retinue of three hundred 
and sixty soldiers. At Vienna, where he passed a painful and 
anxious winter in the hands of those ministei-s to whom Con- 
stantins had intrusted the direction of his conduct, the Caesar 
W0a informed of the siege and deliverance of Autun. That 
large and ancient city, protected only by a ruined wall and 
pusillanimous garrison, was saved by the generous resolution 
of a few veterans, who resumed their arms for the defence of 
their country. In his march from Autun, through the heart 
of the Gallic provinces, Julian embraced with ardor the earliest 
opportunity of signalizing bis courage. At the head of a 
small body of archers and heavy cavalry, he preferred the 
shorter but the more dangerous of two roads and some- 
times eluding, and sometimes resisting, the attacks of the 


We are ignorant of the actual office of this excellent minister, 
d'liom Julian afterwards created praafect of G-aul, Sallust was speed- 
4y recalled by the jealousy of the emperor ; and we may still read 
a sensible but pedantic discourse, (p. 240 — 252,) iu which Julian, de- 
plores the loss of m valuable a friend, to whom he acknowledges him- 
telf indebted for his reputation. See La BleteriCi Preface a la Vie de 
Joviea, p. 20. * 

^ ^liis i>er Arbor— -quibusdam per Sedeluucum et Coram in debere hr* 
mautibus. Amia. Marc. xvL % I do not know what place can bo meant by 
ibo mutilated name Arbor. Sedelanus is Saulieu, a small town of the de- 
partment of the Cdte d'Or, six leagues from Autun. Cora answers , to ti# 
vitoe of Cure, m the river of the same name, between Autun and Hevem. 

B* 
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Bnrbamiis, wlia were nifisters of the field, he arrived with 
honor and .safety at the camp near Rheims, where the Roifian 
troops had been ordered to assemble. The aspect of their 
yoimg prince revived the drooping .spirits of the soldiers, aud 
they marched from Rlieims in search of the enemy, with a 
eonikloncc which had almost ])raved fatal to them. The 
Alemanni, fiimiliarized to the knowledge of tbs country, 
secretly collected thoir scattered forces, and seizing the 
op|K>rtunity of a d.ark and rainy day, poured with unexpected 
fury on the roar-guard of the Romans. Before the inevitable 
disorder could be remedied, two legions were destroyed; and 
Julian was taught by experience that caution and vigilance 
are the most important lessons of the art of war. In a second 
and more successful action,’'^* he recovered and established his 
military fame; but as the agility of the Barbarians saved 
them from the pursuit, his victory was neither bloody nor 
decisive. He advanced, however, to tlie banks of the Rhine, 
surveyed the ruins of Cologne, convinced himself of the diffi- 
culties of the war, and retreated on the approach of winter, 
discontented with the court, with his army, and with his own 
success/® The power of the enemy was yet unbroken ; and the 
Caesar had no sooner separated his troops, and fixed his own 
quai‘tel’3 at Sens, in the centre of Oaul, than he was surround- 
ed and besieged, by a numerous host of Germans. Reduced, 
in this extremity, to the resources of his own mind, he dis- 
played a prudent intrepidity, whicli compensated for ail the 
deficiencies of the place and garrison ; and the Barbarians, at 
^he end of thirty days, were obliged to retire with disappointed 

ittge. 

The conscious pride of Julian, who was indebted only to his 
cword for this signal deliverance, was imbittered by tlie reflec- 
tion, that he was abandoned, betrayed, and perhaps devoted 
to destruction, by those wJio w’ere bound to assist him, by 
every tie of honor and fidelity. Marcelius, master-general oi 
the cavalry in Gaul, interpreting too strictly the jealous oiders 
of the court., lajhcld witli supine indiflereneo the distress of 
Julian, and had restrained the troops under his command from 


Ammianiis (xvl % S) appears much better satisfied with the 
Buocesa of his first cumpaiga thaii Julian himself; who very fairly 
©was tliat he did nothing of consequence, and that lie fled fceibre the 
mmy. • 


* At Brocomagos, Bnimat, near Strasburgk St. Martin, II 
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Baarciiing to the relief of Sens. If the Caesar had dissembled 
in silence so dangerous an inaulb his person and authority 
would have been exposed to tlie contempt of the ‘world ; and 
If an action so .criminal had been suffered to pass with impu* 
nity^ the emperor would have confirmed the suspicions^ which 
received a very specious color from his past conduct towards 
the princes of the Flavian family. Marcellus was recalledj 
and gently dismissed from his office/* In his room Severua 
was appointed general of the cavalry ; an experienced soldier, 
of approved courage and fidelity, who could advise with 
respect, and execute with zeal ; and who submitted, without 
reluctance to the supreme comitiand wdiich Julian, by the 
inrerest of his patroness Eusebia, at length obtained over the 
armies of Gaul/“ A very judicious plan of operatiotis* was 
adopted fur the aj)proaching campaign. Julian himself, at the 
head of the remains of tiio veteran bands, and of some new 
levies which he had been permitted to form, boldly penetrated 
into the centre of the Gernjan cantonments, and carefully 
refistaolished the fortifications of Baverne, in an advantageous 
post, which would either check the incursions, or intercept the 
retreat, of the enemy. At the same time, Barbatio, 'general 
of the infantry, advanced from Hilan with an army of thirty 
thousand men, and passing the mountains, prepared to* throw 
a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighborhood of Basil It was 
reasonable to expect that the^ Aleinaiini, pressed on either side 
by the Roman arms, would soon be forced to evacuate the 
provinces of Gaul, and to hasten to the defence of their native 
country. But the hopes of the campaign were d^-feated by the 
incapacity, or the envy, or the secret instructioujj, of Barbatio ; 
who acted as ’if he had been the enemy of the Caesar, and 
the secret ally of the Barbarians. The negligence with which 
he permith'd a troop of pillagers freely pass, and to return 
almost befor(3.the gates of his camp, may be imputed to ins 
want of abilities ; but the treasonable act of baiming a number 
of boats, and a supertluoiis stock of piovisions, wdjich would 
have been of the most essential service to the army of Gaul, 


Ammian. xvi. *1. labanius speaks rather more advantageously 
of the military talents, of Marceiius, Oral x, p. 272. And Julian 
uatee, that Ive would not have been so ea<«Uy recalled, unless he hud 
given other reasons of offence to the court, p. 27B, 

Severua, non tliperu’s, non arrogans, sed ionga milttifis frugaHtata 
fsompertus; et omij recta prieeuntom secutnrusut ductorem 
Huies. Ammian. xvi. 11. Zosimue, I iiu p. 140. ‘ 
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was an <^vi4ence of liis liostile and criniinal intentions. I'Iiq 
O onnans despised a.i enemy who a] speared destitute eithBr of 
power or of iuelination to offend them ; and the ignorniriious 
retreat of Barbatio deprived Julian of the expected support •• 
and left him to extricate himself from a hazardous situation^ 
where lic could neither remain with safety, nor retire with 
honcrJ* 

As soon as tliey were delivered from the fears of invasion, 
tUe Alemaiini prepared to chastise tlie Roman yoiitli, who 
presumed to dispute the ] possession of that country, wliich they 
claimed as their own by the right of couqtiest ami of treaties. 
’J’hey employed three days, and as many nights, in trims* 
porting over the Rhine their military powers. The tierce 
Ijlmodoinar, shaking the potiderous javelin which lie hatl vic- 
toriously wielded against the brother of Mnguentius, led the 
van of the Barbarians, and moderated by his experience the 
martial ardor which his example inspired.*^* He was followed 
by six otlicr kings, by ten pH rices of regal extraction, by a 
long train of high-spirited nobles, and by thirty-five thousand 
of the bravest warriors of the tribes of Germany. The confi- 
dence derived from the view of their own strength, 
increased by the intelligence which they received from a 
deserter, that the C®sar, with a feeble army of thirteen thou- 
sand men, occupied a post about one-and-twenty miles from 
their camp of Strasburgh. With this inadequate force, Julian 
resolved to seek and to encounter the Barbarian host; and the 
chance of a genera! action was preferred to the tedious and un- 
certain operation of separately engaging the dispersed parties 
of the Alemanni. The Romans marched in close order, and 
in two columns ; the cavalry on the right, the infantry on the 
left; and the day was so far spent when they appeared in 
sight of the enemy, that Julian was desirous of deferring the 
battle till the next morning, and of allowing his troops to 


On the design and* failure of the cooperation between Julian and 
Barbatio, see AmmianuH (xvi II) ami Libanius, (Onit x p. 273J^ 

AinmianuB (xvi. 12) deseribes wdth his inflated eloquence the 
figure and character of Ghnodumar. Audax et hdens ingeiiti robore 
lacei toruin. ulj ardor prcelii sperahatiir imraanis equo spnnsanto sub- 
limior, ereefus in jncnliim formidandie va^titatis, armonimqiie nitora 
3ou‘^picuus ; aiitea streniius et miles, et utilia prajtor cinteros ductof 
♦ , . Decentium Ceesarem superavit a^quo marte coiigressus, 

Barbado seems to have allowed himeelf to he surprised and defetlil 
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temiii their exhausted strength by the necessary refreshmeutu 
sleep and food. Yielding, however, with some reluctance, 
to the clamors of the soldiers, and even to the opinion of his 
■ council, he exhorted them to justify by their valor the eager 
impatieiico, which, in case of a defeat, would be universal iy 
bianded with the epithets of rashness and presumption. The 
trumpets sounded, the military sliout mm heard through the 
fiehi, ami the two armies ruslied with equal fury to the charge. 
The Cjcsar, who condiietod in person his right wing, depended 
on the dexterity of his'arcliers, and the weight of his cuiras- 
siers. But his ranks were instantly broken by an irregular 
mixture of light horse and of light intantry, and he had thci 
mortiBcation of beholding the flight of six hundred of hk most 
renowned cuirassiers.’® The fugitives were stopped ami ral-' 
lied by the presence and authority of Julian, who, careless of 
his own safety, threw himself before them, and urging every 
motive of shame and honor, led them back against the victori- 
ous enemy. The conflict between the two lines of infliutry 
was obstinate atid bloody. The Germans possessed the superi- 
ority of strength and stature, the Eomans that of discipline 
and temper; and as the Barbarians, who served under the 
standard of the empire, united the respective advantages of 
both parties, their strenuous, efforts, guided by a skilful leader, 
at length determined the event of the day. The Eomans lost 
four tribunes, and two hundred and tbrty-three soldiers, in this 
memorable battle of Strasburgh, so glorious to the Csesar,” 
and so salutary to the afflicted provinces of Gaul. Six thou-' 
sand of the Alemanni were slain in- the field, without including 
those who were drowned in the’ Rhine, or transfixed with darts 
while they attempted to swim across the river.” Chnodomar 

After the battle, Julian ventured to revive the rigor of ancient 
diacipliue, by exposing these fugitives in female apparel to the derision 
of the wiiole camp. In the next campaign, these troops nobly re- 
trieved their honor. Zosinxus, I xil p, 142. 

Julian htmself (ad B. P. Q. A then, p, 2l0) speaks of the battle 
of Strasburgh with the modesty of conscious merit; ovk 

<fBi t.k i'lm h Toiavrri Zosimus compares it 

with the victory of Alexander over Darius; and yet we are at a loss 
to discover any of those strokes of military genius which fix the atten 
tion of ages on the conduct and success «jf a single day. 

” AmmiamiSj^vL 12, Jjibanms atlds 2000 more to the number of 
the Bhiin, (Orat. x. p. 2l4.) But those trifling differences disappear 
before the 60,000 Barbanans, wJnnn Zosiimis’^ has sacrificed to lh« 
llnry of his hero, (L ill p. 141.) We might attribute thh extravagant 
axyubei' to the careleggness of tTanscriljers, if this credulcrus cr 
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liimsclf was surrounded and taken prisoner, with three of his 
brave eompauioiis, who liad devoted themselves to follow in 
life or death the fate of their chieftain. Julian received him 
with military pomp in the'eonncil of, his officers; and expr^^ss- 
a generous pity fur the fallen state, dissembled his inward 
contempt for the abject Immiliation, of his ca])tive. Inptead 
of exhibiting the vanquished king of the Aleinanni, as a 
grateful spectacle to the cities of (hud, ho respi'ctfully laid at 
the le(?i of the emperor this s2)ieTulid trophy of his victory. 
Chnotlomar experienced an honorable treatment: but the 
impatient Barbarian could not long surtivo his defeat, his coii- 
fmement, and his exiled* 

After Jnlian had u'pulsed the Alemanni from the provinces 
of the Upper Rhiin?, ho turned his arms against the Ju’anks, 
who were seated nearer to the ocean, on the confines of Gaul 
and (jrcu'imuiv ; and who, from their numbers, and still more 
from their intrepid valor, had ever been esteemed the most 
formidable of the Barbarians/® Although they were strongly 
actuated by the allurements of rapine, they professed a dis^ 
interested love of war; which they considered as the supremo 
honor and felicity of human nature ; and their minds and bodiifs 
were so completely hardened by perpetual action, that, accord- 
ing to the lively expression of an orator, the snows of winter 
were as pleasant to them as the flowers of spring. In the 
month 0? December, which followed the battle of SCrasburglj, 
Julian attacked a body of six hundred Franks, who had throwur 
themselves into two ciistles on the Meuse/® In the midst of 
that severe season they sustained, with inflexible constancy, a 
siege of fifly-four days; till at length, exhausted by hunger, 
and satisfied that the vigilance of tlie enemy, in breaking tho 
ice of the river, left them no hopes of escape, the Frank? 


historian hail not swelled army of 85,000 Alematmi to an innu- 
merable mnhitnde of Barbarians, trXjjfloj It is our 

owfi fault if this detection does not inspire ns with proper distrust on 
similar occasions. 

Ammian. xvi. 12. Libauius, Orat. x. p. 276. 

Tibanius {Orai iil p, 187) draws a very lively picture of the 
manners of the Franks. 

Aramianus, xvil 2, Libanius, Orat. x p. 278. The Greek ora- 
br, by miaapprehendmg a passage of Julian, been induced to rej>" 
lesent the Franks as consisting of a ihoasantl men ; and as his head 
wa^ always full of the Polopohnesiau war; he compares them to ih« 
lACfedffimoniaiis, who were besieged and taken in the Iskr i of Bphai* 
tedA. ■*' ' ’ 
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recruit their exhausted strength bj the necessary refreshments 
of sleep and food. Ykdding, however, with some reluctance, 
to the clamors of the soWiers, and even to the opinion of his 
council, he exliorh^d them to justify by their valor the eager 
impHticiicf', which, in case of a defeat, %voiild be universally 
biandi'd with the epithets of rashness and prbumption, The 
:jriimpels sounded, the military shout wiis heard through the 
field, and tlie two armies rushed with equal fury to the charge^ 
The Qesar, who conducted iii person his right wing, depended 
on the dexterity of Ids' archers, and the weight of his cuiras- 
siers. But liis ranks were instantly broken by an irregular 
mixture of light horse and of light infantry, and ho had the 
niorlificatioii of beholding the flight of six hundred of Ms most 
renowno<l cuirassiers.’'^ The fugitives were stopped and ra!-’^ 
lied by the presence and authority of Julian, who, careless of 
his owui safety, threw himself betbre them, and urging every 
motive of shame and honor, led them back against the victori- 
ous enemy. The conflict between the two lines of infantry 
was obstinate and bloody. The Germans possessed the superi- 
ority of strength and stature, the Romans that of discipline 
and temper ; and as the Barbarians, who served under the 
standard of the empire, united the respective advantages of 
both parties, their strenuous, eflbrts, guided by a skilful leader, 
at length determined the event of the day. The Romans lost 
four tribunes, and tw^o hundred and forty-three soldiers, in this 
memorable battle of Strasburgh, so glorious to the Caesar/* 
and so saliitery to the afflicted provinces of Gaul. Six thou*’ 
sand of the Aiemanni w^ere slain in the field, without including 
those who were drowmed in the' Rhine, or transfixed with darts 
while they attempted to swim across the river.” Chnodomar 

After the battle, Julian ventured to revive the rigor of ancient 
discipline, by exposing these fugitives in female apparel to the deriaioa 
of the whole camp. Tn the next campaign, these troops nobly re- 
trieved their honor. Zosimus, 1. iil p. 142, 

Julian himself (ad S. ?. Q. Athen. p, 2^2) speaks of the hittle 
of Strsisburgh with the modesty of conscious merit ; ovk 

aAXewff, ttruiS Atfl ds Vjiat a^kera h rniavrn Zosimus compares it 

with the victory of Alexander over Darius; and yet we are at a loss 
to discover any of those strokes of military genius which fix the atteri 
lion of ages on the conduct and success t>f a ringle day. 

Ammianu8,.xvi 12. Libanius iidds 20(U) more to the number of 
the skin, (Orat. x. p. 2t4.) But those trifling diflerences disappear 
hefwe the 60,000 Barbarians, whom Zosimus’ has sacrificed to 
Ifkrj of his hero, (k iil p. I4i.) Wt might attribute thi** cxtravagaal 
ttiusoer to the carelessness of transcribers, If this credulous cr partkl 
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himaclf mis surrounded and taken prisoner, with tliree of his 
brave coinpanions, who had devoted themselves to follow in 
lifti or death the fate of their chieftain, Julian received him 
with militaiy pomp in the council of Ids officers ; and express- 
ioi:^ a generous pity for the fallen slate, dissembled his inward 
contemjd. fur the abject hiuiiilintion, of his captive. Instead 
of exhilnting the V!un][inshed king of the Alenianni, as a 
grati'ful spechiele to the cities of Gaul, ho respectfully laid at 
the feet of the emperor this splendid trophy of his victory, 
Olmodonuir experienced an honorable treatment: but the 
impatient Harburian could not long survive his defeat, his con- 
finement, and his exile.*** 

Afler Julian had n*, pulsed the Alomanni from the provinces 
of the Upper i thine, he turned his arms against the Franks, 
who were seated nearer to the ocean, on the confines of Gnu! 
and Ck'rinany ; and who, from their numbers, and still more 
from their intrepid valor, had ever been esteemed the most 
formidable of the Barbarians/® Although they were strongly 
actuated by the allurements of rapine, they professed a dis* 
ink-msted love of war; %vhich they considered m the supreme 
honor and felicity of human nature ; and their minds and bodies 
were so completely hardened by perpetual action, that, accord- 
ing to the lively expression of an orator, the snows of winter 
were fis pleasant to them as the flowers of spring. In the 
month o'f December, which followed the battle of Strasburgh, 
Julian attacked a body of six hundred Franks, who had thrown 
themselves into two castles on the Meuse/® In the midst of 
that severe season they sustained, with inflexible constancy, a 
siege of fifty-four days ; till at length, exhausted by hunger, 
and satisfied that the vigilance of the enemy, in breaking the 
ice of the river, left them no hopes of escape, the Frank? 


hifftf)rian had not swelled th^ army of S5,000 Aleraaimi to an innu- 
merable innltitiule of Barbarians, vXfiBiii hmpov 0ap0ap(ttv> It is our 
own fault if this detection does not inspire us with proper distrust on 
similar occasions, 

Ammian. xvi. 12. IJbaniiia, Orat. x. p. STfi, 

Libaniua (Orat. iil p. iSt) draws a very lively picture of the 
manners of the Franhs. 

Ammianua, xvii 2. Libauraa, Orat x p. 218, Tlio Greek otar 
lor, by misapprehending a passage of Julian, been induced to rep- 
lesent the Franks as consisting of a thousand mm ; and as he^ 
was id ways full of the Peloponnesian war; he compares them to th« 
IAc6dfiBii?3!cmiaas, who were b&ieged and. taken m the I&l^ i of 
Ml. 
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coE»6Biedj for tlie iii^t time, to dispense 'with the ancient law 
which commanckcl them to conquer or to die. The Cjcsar 
immediately sent his, captives to the- court of Constantins, wlio, 
accepting them as a valuable present,®^ rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity of adding so many heroes to tlie choicest troops of liis 
domestic guards* The obstinate resistance of this handful of 
Pranks apprised Julian of the diffictilties of the expedition 
which he meditated for the ensuing spring, against the whole 
body of the nation. His rapid diligence surprised and aston- 
ished the active Barbarians. Ordering his soldiers to provide 
themselves with biscuit for twenty days, be sutidenly jitebed 
his camp near Totigres, while the enemy still sup}>osed him in 
» his winter quarters of Pari^, expecting the slow arrival of his 
convoys from Aquitain. Without allowing the Franks to unite 
or deiiberatCj he skilfully spread liis legions from Cologne to 
the ocean ; and by tlie terror, as w’ell as by the success, of his 
arms, soon reduced the suppliant tribes to implore the clemency, 
and to obey the commands, of their conqueror* The . Obama 
vians submissively retired to their former habitations beyond 
the lihine ; but the Saliatis were permitted to possess their 
new establishment of Tosandiia, as the subjects and auxiliaries 
of the Roman cm pi re The treaty was ratified by solemn 
oaths; and perpetual inspectors were appointed to reside 
among the Franks, with the authority of enforcing the strict 
obser^'ance of the oouditions. An incident is related, inter- 


Julian, arl S. P. Q. A then. p. 280. Libaniua, Orat. x. p. 2^8. 
According 1o tho cxprcs^^ion of Libanius, the emperor 
which Ija lileterio uniiertflaiuls (Vic de Julien, p. 118) as an honest 
confession, and Vah‘«tn^ (jul Ammimn xvii. 2) as a mean evasion, of 
the tniili. Horn Bouquet, (Dhtoricn-:; de France, torn. i. p. by 
snb.‘«(itutin'>^ another w<ird. would suppress both the difficulty 

arid tlie spirit of iiiis pa^sa^e. 

Aniiiiian. xvii, 8. Z<Kinius, 1. iii. p. 146 — 150, (his narrative is 
darkened by a mixture of frdJe,) and Julian* ad S. P. Q. Athen, p. 
280. Ills CX]>reS'‘ioa, ^nv junoav rnv cOi'OVSi Xfi/fii'' 

/jf'n-i,' fU i;;n\n'ia. This ditfereucc of treatment confirms the opinion 
that the Salian Franks W(irc permitted to retain the settlcmenia in 
Ibxandria.'®^ 


^ A newly diBcovcred fragment of Eiinapms, whom Zosimua probably 
traiifsoribcd, ilinstrao^R Uiift.tranKavtion. " Julian coTnmanded the Homana to 
ftimaiu fnan sill lu^stile measures agaiii«t the Balians, neither to waste w 
ihsir oji'h counti*y, for he called every country N>eir oiiut which Wkl 
ButTcaKlercd without resistaj[)ce or toil ai the part of the conqueroi-s.” Mai* 
BoHpt, V ^ Not. Collect, ii, 25G, and Eunapiaa in Niebuhr. Byssant. Hi«t. 5 ^ 
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acting enough in itself, and by no raeans^ repugnant to the 
ehanieler of Julian, who iugeinously contmcd both the plot 
and the oainsirophe of the "tragedy. Wlien the Chamavians 
sxiiid for peafo, he required the son" of their king, as the 'only 
hostage on whom lie could rely. A mournful silence, inter- 
fuph^d by tears and gnians, declared the sad }'jerplexity of tlie 
barbarians; and their aged chief lamented in pathetic lam 
guage, thal, his private 1‘is was now irabittered by a sense of 
the public calamity. While, the Chamavians lay prostrate at 
the foot, of his throne, the royal c.ii]>tive, whom they believed 
to have hcen slain, unexpectedly appeared before their eyes ; 
and us soon as the tumult of joy was hushed into attention, 
the Oasar addr<‘ss(?fl tlie assemhly in the following terms : 

ikholil the soli, tho jirince, wlu>m you wept. You had lost 
him hy your fault, (iod and the Humans have restored him to 
you.' f shall still preserve and educate the youth, rather as a 
tn^mument of my own virtue, than as a pledge of your sin- 
wnity. Should you presume to violate the faith which you 
hava^ sworn, the arms of the republic will ayenge the perfidy, 
not on the iimocent, but on the guilty.” The Barbarians with* 
drew fr<un Ids presence, impressed with the warmest sentiments 
of gratitude and admiration,*® 

It was not enough for Julian to have delivered the provinces 
of (hml from the Barbarians of Germanjr. He aspired to 
emulate the glory of the first and most illuBtrious of the em* 
perors; after wlmse example, he composed his own commen- 
taries of the C-lalhc war.** Cmsar has related, with conscious 
pride, tlie manner in which he hvice passed the Hhine. Julian 
couhl boast, that before he assumed the title of Augustus, he 
had carried the Roman eagles beyond that great river in three 
successful expeditions.®* The coiKsternation of the Germans, 


mteresting story, which ZoKimu*? has abridged, is relat^sd by 
Runaphis, (iti Kxcerpt. Legaiu ^num, p. 15, 10, 17,) w’ith all the ampin 
fieations of Brecian rhetoric ; but the silaice of Lihanius, of Ammi* 
arms, and of Julian himself, renders tlie truth of it csxtremely aiiu- 
picioijs, 

**■* bibanius the friend of Julian, clearly inrinuates {Orat V. p, 
I7B) that his hero had composed the libtory of his Gallic campaigns. 
But Zosiinus (1. iii, p, 140) sjcenis to have derived his information only 
from the Orations and tlio EpisfckH of Julian. The discourse 
wiuch is addresHed to the Atheniaiw cmi tains an accurate, though gon- 
firal, account of the war against the Gerinaas, 

See Amnfian. xvil 1, 10, xviil 2, and Zosirp.I lii p. 144 Juliftit 
fcd B. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. 

TGL, ir, — L 
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after the battle of Strasburgh, encouraged him^ to the firet 
Atteiu]>t ; and the rehictanee of the troops soon yielded to th« 
persuasive elof|nenco of a leader, who shared the fatigues and 
dangers which he imposed on t!ie meanest of the soldiers. Tiie 
vilij^es on either side of the Meyn, which w^ere plentifully 
shored with com and cattle, felt the ravages of an invading 
army. The principal houses, constructed with some imitation 
of liomau ekgance, were eonsmned by tlie flames ; aiu! the 
Chesar boldly advanced about ten miles, till his progress was 
stopped by a dark and impenetrable turesk undermined by 
Rubterraneous passages, which threatened with secret snares 
an<l ambush every step of the assailants. The ground wjia 
already covenal with snow; {ind Julian, after repairing an 
nnciicnt castle which’ had been erected by Trajan^ grant«*d a 
truce of ten months to the submissive Barbarians. At the 
expirniion of the triute, Julian undeHuok a second expedition 
bijyoiid the lihine, to humble tlm pride of Sunnar and Murtaire, 
two of the kings of the Alemanni, who had been present at the 
battle of Strasburgh, They ])roiuised to restore all the i Ionian 
captives who yet remained alive ; and as the Caesar had pro*^ 
cured an esftct account from the cities and \iUages of Gaul, 
of the inhabitants whom they had lost, he detected every 
attempt to deceive him, with a degree of readiness and accu- 
racy, which almost established the belief of his supernatural 
knowledge. His third expedition was still more splendid and 
important than the two former. The Germans had collected 
their military jiowei's, and moved along the opposite banks of 
the river, witli a design of destroying the bridge, and of pre- 
venting the passage of the Homans, But this judicious plan 
of d(4MJce was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. Tliree 
hundred light-armed and active sokliem were detached in forty 
small boats, to full down the stream in silence, and to land at 
some distance from the posts of the enemy. The}’ executed 
their orders with so much boldness and celerity, that they had 
ahruist surprised the B,arbaria!i chiefs, who returned in tlia 
fearless confidence of intoxication from one of their nocturnal 
festivals. Without repeating the uniform and disgusting talc 
of slaughter and devastation, it is sufficient to observe, .that 
Julian dictated his t^vn conditions of peace to six of the 
haughtkst kings the Alemamii, three of whom were per- 
mitted to viiuv the sevf^re discipline and martial pomp of ^ 
Eomau camp* Followed by twenty thousand captives, whom 
he had rescued from the chaina of the, Barbarians, the Oiicsar 
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reparsed ilie liliine, aft<3r torminatiiJ!^ a war, the success of 
wiiicli has heini coiopared to the ancient glories of the Punk 
and Cioibric victories. 

Aft soon as the valor and ctmduct of tTulian had secured an 
intf^rvaJ of peace, he applied himself to a work more congenial 
to hift humane and philosopliie temper. The cities of Gani, 
\^hich Inul suffered from tlio inroads of the Barbariaiis, lie 
diligently repaired ; and seven important posts, between Mentx 
and the mouth of the Ithiiie, are particularly mentioned, as 
having b(‘en rebuilt and fortitied by the order of Julian.** 
Tlie v/uit'juished Gormans had suhinitted to the just but humiii- 
iiting condition of preparing and conveying the inHiessary rna- 
teriak The active z<‘al of Julian urged the prosecution of the 
work ; and such was the s})irit which he had dilFused among 
the troops, that the auxiliarii^s themselves, waiving their ex- 
emjdion from any dutiei? o^‘ kdgue, conterulecl in the most ser- 
vile labors with the diligence of the Homan soldiers. It ^was 
incinnhent on iiie Cmsar to provide for the subsistence, as. well 
as for the safety, of the inliabitants and of the garrisons. The 
desertion of the former, and the mutiny of the latter, must 
have been the fatal and inevitable consequences of famine. The 
tillage of the piwinc(3s of Gaul had been interrupted by the 
calamities of war; but the scanty harvests of the continent 
w^ere supplied, by Ids paternal care, from the plenty of the ad- 
jacent island* Bix Imndred large barks, framed in the forest of 
the Ardennes, made several voyages to the coast of Briiuiii ; 
and returning from thence, laden with corn, sailed up the 
KIdne, and distributed their cargoes to the several towns and 
forire^kses along die banks of tlie river.*^ The arms of Julian 


Ainmijm. xviii. 2. Lihauins, Ornt. x. p. 2'79, 280. Of these 
tewn iXKsts, four are at presoni towns of some conseepauice ; Bingen, 
Amicmach, Bonn, and Nnyss. 'The otlior three, I’ricesinuB, Quadri- 
hnrgium, and Oantra Herculis, or Herucl<»a, no longer subsist*, but 
Ihere in room to believe, that on the ground of (iimdrlbnrgmm tlie 
lhn<'h havt* eonstru<*te<l die fort of Sehenk, a nuine so odensive to flic 
fastidlouH delicacy (if Boihuiu. Bee ITAnviile, Notice de rAnciemm 
Gauh*. p. Boih‘a«, Kpitre iv, and the notes.* 

We may credit Julian himself, (Orat. ad S. P. Q. Athemon‘<em, 
p. 280,) who gives a very particular accotiut of the transaction. 7.osh 
mm adds two hundred vessels more, (I iii. p. 145.) Tf we compute the 
0(10 corn ships of Jiiliiin iit only stwenty tons each, they were eapabk 


« Trkesima?, Kellen, Mawiert, quoted by Wagner. Heraelea, ErkeleoH 
the mmict of Jahere. Bh Martin, ii, 311,— M. 
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had rfis>iore(l a free and secure navigation, ConstanliHi 

had (iifimd to ]airchase at the expense of his dignity, and of 
tributary juvsent of two thousand pounds of silver. The em» 
|K?ror pammoniously refused to his soldiers the sums which he 
granted with a lavish and trembling liand to the Barbarians. 
The dexterity, as w<‘]l us the tirmness, of Julian was put to a 
severe trial, when he took the held with a discontented army, 
width had already served two cuinpaigns, without receiving 
any regular pay or any extraordinary donative.®® 

A toiuh/r regard for the peace and happiness of his subjects 
was the ruling ])rinciple which directed, or seemed to direct, 
tile administration of Julian.*'® He devoted the leisnrti of his 
winter quarters to the otlices of civil government; and alfeeted 
to assume, with more jdeasure, the character of a magistrate 
than that of a general }3efore he took tlie held, he devolved 
on the ])rovineifil governors most of the public and private 
causes which had been referred to his tribunal ; but, on his 
return, he carefully revised their proceedings, mitigated the 
rigor of the law, and pronounced a second judgment on the 
bulges themselves. Superior to the last teinjjtation of virtuous 
minds, an indiscreet and intemperate zeal for justice, he re- 
Btraiiied, with calmness and dignity, the warmth of an !idvo« 
cate, W’ho prosecuted, for extortion, the president of the ISfar- 
bonnese province. “ "Who will ever be found guilty,” ex- 
claimed the vehement Deiphidius, ‘Mf it he enough to deny 
^‘And who,” replied Julian, “will ever be innocent, if it be 
sufficient to affirm ?” In the general administration of peace 
and war, tlie interest of the sovereign is commonly the same 
as that of his ])eop]e; but Oonstantius would have thought 
himself deeply injured, if the virtues of Julian had defrauded 
him of any part of the tribute which he extorted from an 
oppressed and exhausted country. The prince 'who was in- 
vested with the ensigns of royalty, might somedimes presume 
b> cona^ct the rapacious insolence of his inferior agents, to 
cx]iose their corrupt arts, and to introduce an equal and easier 
mu<le of collection. But the management of the finances was 
more safJy intrusted to Florentius, praetorian prmfect of Oaul, 

»f exporting 1*20,000 quarters, (see Arbutbtiot’s Weights and Measures* 
p. esi',) and the country whk4j could hear so large au exportsul'U, 
liust already have iiltaiiu‘d an inqwoved state of agriculture, 

** 'ihe truftpK taice broke out into a mutiny, iiuixmdiately hefoie i,h^ 
passage of the lihiue. Ammian. xvii 
** AmEiiait xvl 5, xviii. 1. Mamertinus in Panegyr, xl 4 
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an eiftjniinate tyrant, inoapabln of pity or remorse: and tbo 
Inni^Iity minister ouinplained of tlie most decent and gentle 
opposition, while Julian himself was rathor inclined to censure 
the woaknos of his own behavior. The Cmsar had rejected, 
^ith abhorrence, a mamhite for the levy of an extraordinary 
fax ; a new stiperindietion, wliitrh the priefeet had offered fur 
his Hif^iiatnre; atid the taitliful picture of the public misery, 
hy which he had been obliged to justify his refusal, offended 
tlio court of h'Onstantius. We may enjoy the pleasure of 
reading the sentiments of Julian, as he expri'sses them wdth 
warmth and fre^alum in a letter to one of his most intunate 
friends. After stating his own eonduet, he proceeds in the 
following tt'rms : “Was it jjossiblo for the -disciple of Plato 
and AristolIt 3 to act olherwisti than I have done ? Could I 
abandon the unlm])py subjects intrushal to my care? Was I 
not called upon to defend them from the repeated injuries of 
these unfeeling robbers? A tribune who deserts his post is 
purdshed with death, and deprived of the honors of buriaf, 
With what- justice could I pixmounce Ms sentence, if, in the 
hour of danger, 1 myself neglected a duty far more sacred and 
far more important ? God has placed me in this elevated j>ost; 
his * providence will guard and support me. Should I be 
condemned to suffer, 1 shall derive comfort from the testimony 
of a |niro and upright conscience. Would to Heaven that I 
still possessed a counsellor like Rallust ! If they think proper 
to send me a successor, I shall submit without reluctance; 
and liad Tnu<*li rather improve the short opportunity of doing 
good, than enjoy a long and lasting impunity of eviP’®** The 
precarious and dependent situation of Julian displayed his vir« 
tues and concealed his defects. The young hero who sup- 
purb^j, in Gaul, the throne of Conslantius, was not permitted 
to reform the vices of the government; but he had courage to 
alleviate or to pity the disti’ess of the people. Unless he had 
he<*n able to revive tbe martial spirit ol‘ the Romans, or to 
intn^duee the arfs of industry and refiuement among their 
savage eneniic.s, be could not entertain any rational liopes of 
(niring the public trauquillitv, either by the peace or con* 
quest of Germany. Yet the victories of Julian suspended, for 


Ainmian. xya. R, JiiHnn. Epistol. xv. etlii Spnnlieini. Such « 
conduct almost justhieB thc^, encomium of Mamertimis, Ita illi 
fipaiia diTisa sunt, ut aut Barbarcjs domitet, aut civibus jura restnu&t, 
perpetuuni jvrofessus, aut ountni boisteiii, aut contra vitm, cerianica 
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a short time, tlio inioads of the Barbarians, and delayed the 
ruin of the Western Empire. 

Ilk salutary influence restored the cities of Gaul, which liad 
been su long exposed to the evils of civil discord, Barbarian 
war, and domestic tyranny; and the spirit of industry was 
revived with the hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, nnmufac- 
inres, and commorc<^, again flourislied under the protection of 
the laws; and the eimm, or civil corporations, were again 
filled with iiHtdul and respectable members : the youth were 
no longer appreliensive of marriage ; ?md married persons 
were in) longer apprehensive of posterity : the public and pri- 
vate festivals vver(3 celebrated with customary pomp ; and the 
IVt^quent and secure intercourse of the provinces displayed the 
image of national prosperity.®* A mind like that of Julian 
must have felt the g<meral happiness of which he was the 
author ; but he viewed, with particular satisfaction and com- 
placency, the city of Faria ; the seat of his winter residence, 
and the object even of his partial afihetion,®® That splendid 
capital, which now embraces an ample territory on either side 
of the Seine, wtis originally confined to the small island in the 
midst of the river, from whence the inhabitants derived a sup« 
ply of pure and salubrious water. The river batlied the fool 
of the walls ; and the town was accessible only by tw^'O wooden 
bridges. A forest overspread the northern side of the Seine, 
but on the south, the ground, which now bears the name of 
the University, was insensibly covered with liouses, and 
adoi'iied with a palace and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, 
and a field of Mars for the exercise of the Roman troops. The 
severity of the climate was tempered by the neighborhood of 
the ocean ; and with Some precautions, which experience had 
taught, the vine and fig-tree were successfully cultivated. But 
in nnnarkable winters, the Seine was deeply frozen ; and the 
huge pieces of ice that floated dovvm the stream, might bo 
compared, by an A-siatic, to the blocks of white marble which 
wen* (jxtracted from the quanh^s of Phrygia. The licentious- 
ness and corruption of Antioch recalled to the memory of 

Tibaniiis, Orat, ParonUd. in Imp. Julian, a 88, in Fabricius Bib« 
liotbec, Gra*e, tom. vti, p. 2r»8, 264. 

vSee Jifiian, in Misopogon, p. 840, 841. The primitive state of 
Paris is illustrated by Henry Vales? uh, (ad Ammiaij. xx. 4.) his broth- 
er Hadrian Vaiesius, or de Valois, and M. D’Anville, {in their respec- 
tive lllotitias of ancient Gaul,) the Abb6 de Longnerue, (Description de 
k Pranca, tom. i. p. 12, 18,) and M. Bonamy, (in the Mem, do FAca 
dftmie dea Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. 6h6-*-691.) 
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iFuliuii tlm .severe aiifl slni]>le matniers of liis beloved Luletia;®* 
wliore tlio amuseinniits of tini theatre were, unknown or de- 
.M|ibed. He indignant Jy contra-^ted the etrominate Syrians 
with the brave tind lionest siinplieity of the Gauls, and aluiosi 
forgave the inl>nnpHmnee, whieh was the only stain of the 
(Jeltie eharacter."^ If Julian could now revisit the capital of 
Fmiuu^, ht^ iiiight converse, with men of science and g^uuus, 
capable of uinlcivtanding and of instructing a disciple of the 
fb'i'oks; lie miglit excaso the lively and graeoM follies of a 
fiatinu, uliose martial spirit lias never been enervated by the 
tmlulg'^nco of luxury; and ho innst applaud the perfee-tioo of 
that iiu^tlmable art, which softens and reiiues and embellishes 
th*“ intercourse i>l‘ social lif*. 


Tz/i-* AFVHeriiiP. Julian, in Misopogon, p. 340. Leuce 
tin, or l.intclisi, wais the ancient name of the city, which, accordhig to 
tiie fushion of the fourth century, assumed the territorial appeUatioa 
of Parwi> 

** Julian, in Mkopogoti, p. 359, 360. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 


IlfS MOTIVES, PROGRESS, AND EFFECTS OF THE CONVERSIOB 
COKSTANTTNE. — LEGAL ESTABLISHMENT AND CONSTiTU* 

TiON OF THE CHRISTIAN OH OuVniOLIC CHURCH. 

The public establislimcnfe of Cliristiaiiitj may be considered 
as one of those important and domestic revolutions which 
excite the most lively curiosity, and attbrd the most valuable 
iis^truclion. The victories and the civil policy of Constantino 
no Jongcr iudueace the state of Europe ; but a coimiderabie 
])ortion of the globe still retains the im]>ression which it rc* 
ceived from the conversion of that monarch ; and the ecciesi- 
astieai institutions of his reign are still connected, by an indis- 
soluble chain, with the opinions, the passions, and the interests 
of the present generation. 

Ill the consideration of a subject which may be exaininea 
with impartiality, but cfinnot be viewed with indiliereuce, a 
dihiciilty immediately arises of a very unexpected nature; 
that of ascertaining the real and precise date of the conversion 
of Constantine, The eloquent Lactantius, in the midst of his 
Court, seems impatient* to proclaim to the world the glorious 
< example of the sovereign of Gaul; who, in the first moments 
rif his reign, acknowledged and adored the majesty of the true 
Hid only God.^ The learned Eusebius has aseritied the faith 

* The (lute of the Divine Institutions of Lactantius has been accu 
raiidy discussed, diificuUics have been started, solutions proposed, ami 
ftu expedient imagined trf two orUjmal editions ; the former publi.-hed 
during the persecution of Diocletian, the latter under that of Licin- 
iu^?. See Dtifresnoy, IVefat, p. v. Tillemont, Mom. Ecclosiasi tom. 
vi. p, 4r)h’*"~47U. Lurdner B Credibility, part ii, vol. vil p. — B6. Tor 
my own paid, I am ahmd convinced that Lactantius dedicaied bis 
Institutions to the 8ovi‘reign of Gaul, at a time when Galerius, Max- 
imin, and even Lieinius, persecuted the Christians ; that is, between 
the years ami Bll. 

“ Lactanfc. Divin, Inslit i. 1. vii. 27. The first and most importimt 
af these passages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight manuscripts; but 
it is found in nineteen. If 'we 'weigh the comparative value of tht.s« 
manuscripts, one of 900 year^ old, m the king of Francois libraiy, may 
be alleged m its favor ; but the passage is omitted in the correct imui 
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of CoR^taiitine to tlio iniraculoiis sign wliicii was displajed lu 
the lieavens whilht he meditated and ])repared the Jtaiiaa ex- 
piiditiom® The histurian Zuftimus maliciously asserts, that tlie 
eui|K‘ror laid imbrued his bauds in the blood of his eldest sou, 
ladbro lie publicly renounced the gods of Home and of his 
u!u*estors/ I’he perplexity produced by these discordant 
a ithorilies is derived fruurthe behavi(>r of Constantine hiin- 
Kelt'. Act'orilirig to the strietness of ecclesiastical language, 
the (hst of tlui 'Ohrkihm enqierors was unworthy of that name, 
till the moment of his death; since it was only during liis hist 
that he rf'ceived, as a catechumen, tlie imposition of 
hands,* and was afterwards admitted, by the initiatory rites 
of baptism, into the number of the faithful.^ The Ohri^tia^lity 
of Constantine must be allow'ed iti a much monj vague and 
ipialitb.'d sense; and the ui(‘.cst accuracy is required in tracing 
the slow and ainnj.st imperceptible gradations by wbicli tlia 
monarch declared himself the protector, and at length tha 
proselyte, of the church. It was an arduous task to eradicate 
the htibits an*l prejudices of his education, to aeknowledgTi the 
divine power of Christ, and to imdo‘rstand that the truth of hk 
revtdatiou was iiKuunpatible with the worship of the gods. The 
obstacles which he had probably expijrienced in his own mind, 
instructed him to proceed with caution in the momentous 

UHcript of Bologna, winch the P, do jVlontfaiicon ascribes to the sixtli 
or BO vent h century (Dixirium Italia p. 4BU.) Tho taste of must of the 
editt»rs (except Hams; see Lnctiirit. edit. Dufresuoy, tom. i. p. &9(>) h;is 
felt the genuine style of Lactantius. 

® Euseb, ill Vifc.’^ Constant. 1. i. c. '27 — 32. 

^ Zosimus, I. ii. p. ItM. 

® 'Phat rite was idwtiijs used iu niakiug a catechumen, (see Bingham's 
Aniiqoilit'H. h x. c. i, p. 419. Bom Ohanlon, Hist, des 8ai*ramens, tom. 
i. p. 62,) and Ouiisfnntine received it for tho/irVft'^ time (Euseb. in Vit 
Uonstant I iv. c, 61 ) immc*diately before his baptism and death. Bh-oai 
the coiinectioii of fheee two facts, Vaiesius (ad loc. Euseh,) has tlrawii 
the coiwltisiou 'wlm^h Is rcdnctautly admitted by Tilleinout, (Hist, dos 
Emporeurs, tom, iv, p. 628,) and oppostfd with fiteble arguments by- 
Modieim, (p. 968.) 

” Enseb, in \bt, {hmsiant. I. iv. c. Cl, 62, 63. ^I'ho legend of Onit- 
t^tuntiue’s baptHm at Uotue, iUlrtinm years beftwe bis death, was iu* 
venb'd in. the eighth century, us a proper motive for his donation, Hm h 
liiiH been the gradUtil progri*ss of knowledge, that a sic'y, of which 
Cardinal Kanmius ( Amiunl ErcleNiu-st. A. 1). 32 i, JN'o. 43 — ill) deckied 
tiimself the uublushing aiivocate, is now feebly supported, oven withm 
the Tcrgo of the Vatican. ^ See tlie Att%uitates Ohrisllanaa, torn. ii. p 
282 ; a work publ^^hed with six approbatimis at Rom% ia the ye» 
171 1 by Father Mamachi, a learned D>mimca». 
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change of a national religion ; aiul he insensibly discovered 
his new opinion as far as he could enforce them with safety 
and with Vtf'ct. During the wliole course of his reign, the 
stream qt Ohrisliaitity flowed with a gentle, though accedernted, 
inotkm : but its general direction was sometimes checked,- and 
pninetiines diverted, by the accidental circumstances of the 
times, and hy the prudence, or possibly by the caprice, of the 
lUi march, Ilis ministers were permitted to signify the inten- 
liuus of their master in the various language which was best 
adapted to tlieir respective principles ; and he artfully balanced 
the hopes ajid ft?ars of his subjects, by publishing in the same 
ye*ar two e<licte ; the fli^t of which enjoined the solemn observ- 
ance of Simday,® and tlie second directed the regular consulta- 
ti<»n of the Aruspices/ While this important revolution yet 
riuiniiiied in suspense, the Christians and the Pagans Watched 
tlie. eotidnct of their sovereign with the same anxiety, but with 
very oiiposite sentiments. The former were prompted by every 
motive of xeal, as well as vanity, to exaggerate the marks of 
his favor, and the evidences of his flxith. The latter, till their 
just apprehensions were changed into despair and resentment, 
att<impted to conceal from the world, and from themselves, that 
the gods of Koine could no longer reckon the emperor in the 
number of their votaries. The same passions and prejudices 
Lave engaged the partial writers of the times to connect the 
public profession of Christianity with the most glorious or the 
most ignominious eera of the reign of Constantine. 

Whatever symptoms of Christian piety might transjnre in 
the discourses or actions of Constantine, he persevered till he 
was near forty years of age in tlie practice of the established 
religion;^® and the same conduct which in the court of 


The quseator, or ‘secretary, -who composed tlie law of the The^ 
odofiian Code, makes his master say with hHlitference, “ hominilms 
8upratlict«e religiouis,” (I xvi. tit. il leg. 1.) The minister of eoclesb 
astical atfairs was allowed a more devout and respectful style, rj/y iv- 
OfiTfwv *«{ ayKoriirrji jcuOAik^s Oprjtncctu^; the legal, luost hofy, Jind Catho- 
lic worship. See’Iiluseb. Hist. Etx;Ies. 1. x. c. 6* 

“ Cod. Thetsdoa. I, ii viu. tit. leg, 1. God. Justinian. 1. iii. tit. xil leg. 
8. Constantine styles the Lord’s day dm solid, a name which tsonld 
not offend the ears of his pagan siibjects. 

* Cod. I'heodos, 1. xvi. tU. x. leg. 1. Cfoflefroy, in the character of a 
commentator, endeavors (tom. ?i. p. 23^) to excuse Constantine; but 
the moj-e sseakms Baronins (Annal Eccles. A. D. 821, Ho, 11) censures 
fek profane conduct With truth and asperity. 

‘ Tiieodofct. |}, i. c, s<'C.iis to insh btic Hekm gav©'h^ 
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HieoniOfHa miglit be imputed to his fear, could be ^ascribed 
oulv to the inclination or policy of the sovereign of Gaul 
His lihr^mlity restored and enriched the temples of the gods ' 
the medals which issued from his Imperial mint are impressed 
with the %ures and attributes of Jupiter and Apollo, of Mars 
anil Hercules; and his filial piety increased the council of 
t Hympus by the soleinn apotheosis of his father UonstantiusJ* 
Ihit the den-otion of Oonstaniino was more jieculinriy directed 
to the genius of tlio Sun, the Apollo of Greek and Roman 
mythology; and he was pleased to ho represented with the 
s^j'mhols uf t.hc God of IJglit and Roef-ry* Tlie unerring shafts 
of that didly, the brigliinc*ss of his eyes, his laurel wreath, 
i!iink>ri>al beauty, and (‘legant acconiplisliments, seom to point 
him ont as the patron of a young hero. The altars of ApoH’c 
WiTo crowiKfd with iiio votive ollerings of Constantine; and 
the credulous multitude were taught to believe, that the em- 
peror was pieinnitted to behold with mortal eyes the visible 
majesty of their tutelar deity ; and that, either walking or in 
a vision, he was blessed with the auspicious omens of a long 
and victorious reign. The Sun was universally celebrated os 
the invincible guide and protector of Constantine; and the 
j/agans might reasonably expect that the insulted god would 
])ursuo with unrelenting vengeance the impiety of his ungrate* 
fill favorited® 

As long as Constantine exercised a limited sovereignty over 
the provinces of Gaul, his Christian subjects ’ %yere protected 
hj the authority, and |)erhaps by the laws, of a prince, who 
wisely left to the gods the care of vindicating their owm honor. 
If we may credit the assertion of Constantine himselt^ he had 


Bon a Chnstiau eflucation ; but w-e may be assured, from tlie superior 
auilKU'ity of Kuseblus, (in Vit. Oonstahi, 1. iil c, 41’,) that she herself 
was indebted to OouHtantine for the knowledge of Ohristianitv. 

” See the medals of Ouiistuntine in Bueange and BaiuJiiri. As 
few cities had retained the privilege of coining, almost all the merlals 
of that age issued from the mint under the Manction of the Imperial 
authority.* 

I’he panegyric of Kjime.nius, (vii, inter Pauegyr. Vet,) which was 
pronounec'd a fow months ludore the Itiilian war, abounds with he 
moKt uiioxeeptionalilecvidence of the Pagan BUp^-^rstition of OoriBiici- 
dms arul of ]?uriic\ilar veuerathm for Apollo, or the Sun; in which 
Julian nlludt*.^ P->rnt vii. p. dir nK) See Cimmentajra 4« 
l${vinheiia sur les Cedars, p. sn. 


* Eckht'l Dot iriu >5 nm, vol vin - -M 
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!x?<^.n ail indignant- spectator of the savage craelt'ies wliich wcr« 
iiitlicted, bj the hands of Roman sokliej-s, on tliose citizeua 
wlioso religion was their only criinc.^® In the East and in the 
AVest, he had seen the different effects of severity and indub 
gence ; and as the funner was rendered still more odious by 
tlie example of Galeriiis, his implacable enemy, the latter was 
re.:uininoii(kd to his imitation by the authority at)d advice of 
H dying father. The son of Constantins immediately sus- 
pended or repefiled the edicts of persecution, and granted the 
five extavise of their religious ceremonies to all those who had 
already professed themselves members of the church. They 
were soon encouraged to depend on the favor as well as on the 
justice of tlicir sovereign, who had imbibed a secret and sincere 
revertaico for the name of Christ, and for the God of the 
Chrisiians,” 

About five months after the conquest of Italy, the emperor 
made a solemn and authentic declaration of his sentiments by 
the celebrated edict of Milan, which restored peace to the 
(catholic church. In tlie personal interview of the two west- 
ern \rriuces, (!loiisbintine, by the ascendant of genius and 
power, obtained the ready concurrence of his colleague, 
Licinius ; the union of their names and authority disarmed the 
fiiry of Haximin ; and after the death of the tyrant of the 
East, the edict of Milan was received as a general and funda- 
mental law of the Roman world.'® 

Tlie wisdom of the emperors provided for the restitution of 
all tlie civil and religious rigld-s of which the Christians had 
been so unjustly deprived. It was enacted that the places of 
worship, and public lands, which had been conliseated, should 
he restored to the church, without dispute, without delay, and 
without expense ; and tliis severe injunction wiis accompanied 
with a gracious promise, that if any of the purchasers liad 
paid a fair and adequate price, they should be indemnified 


Constantin, Orat. ad Sanctoe5, e, 25. But it might easily h« 
fbown, Uiat the Greek transla-tor has improved the sense of the Latin 
firiginal ; an<l the aged emperor might recollect the persecution f'f 
Dioeh'lian with a more lively abhorrence than he had actually felt in 
tht! davs of his youth ami Pagjuiism. 

.See Kuseb. Hi«t. Ecvles. L viii. LI, 1. ix. 9, and in Vit. Gonsi 1. i 
R 1^, 17 lactunt JDivin. Institut i. 1. Oiecilius de Mort Perse* 
cut. (/, 25 

Cherilius (tie Mart. Persecui a 48) has preserved the Iiatin 
©ngiuab, and Eusebius (Hist, Ecclos, I x. c. 5) has given a Greek 
trausktion of this perpetoal edict, whidi refers to some pro^bipual 
rogrJatiorss 
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i^oia tlie Iiuperiai treasury. 'J'he salutary regulations tvhicb 
guard tlie future tranquillity of the faithful are framed on the 
pnnciples of enhirgod aiul equal toleration ; and such an 
equality must have been interjjivted by % recent sect as an 
advantageous and honorable distinction. The two emperors 
pr<H‘iaim to the wca'ld, tlnit tlu^y have ga-ante<l a free and abso 
inti*, power to the i’lirislians, and to all others, of following the 
religion which each individual tliinks j»rop»a' to prefer, to 
which lie h/is addicte<I his mind, and which he may deem the 
best adajited to his own use. They carefully explain every 
ambiguous word, remove every exce]>tinn, and exact from the 
go^’ornors of the provinces a strict obedience to the true and 
simple meaning of an odic,t, which w^as designed to establish 
and secure, without any limitation, ilia claims of religious 
liberty. Tiiey eoinlescend to assign two weighty reasons 
which have induced them to allow this universal toleration : 
the humane intention of consulting the peace and happiness 
of their jicripla; and tlie pious hope, tiiat, by such a conduct, 
they shall appease and propitiate the DeiUj^ whose seat is in 
heaven. They gratefully ticknowledge the many signal proofs 
which they have reciuviMl of the divine favor ; and they trust 
that the same IVovidence will forever continue to protect tlui 
jirosperity of the prince ami jioople. From these vague and 
indedoite expressions of piety, three suppositions may be 
deduced, of a difTercmt, but not of an incompatible nature. 
dliG mind of Constantine might fluctuate between the Pagan 
and the Christian religions. According to the loose and com* 
plying notions of Polytheism, lie might acknowledge the God 
of the Christians as om of the immi]! ihdties who compose the 
hierarchy of heaven. Or perhaps he might embrace the plib 
losophic and pleasing idea, that, notvvithstanding tlie variety of 
names, of rites, and of opiuiems, all the sects, and all, the nations 
of mankind, are united in th<i worship of the common Father 
and Creator of the universe^** 

Put the <*ouiise!s of princr^s are more frequently influenced 
by views of temporal advantagis than by • considcratimis of 

A puiiegync of Coii.stantiue, protioimcod seven or eight montha 
after lUe eilict of Milan, (see Gothofred. Chronolog. Legum, p. T, 
am Tinemont, Ues EriiperenrH, torn. iv. p. 24tlJ the follow 
liii? remarkable expr elision : “8imiioe rerum aator, ciijiis tot nomim 
fj mi, quoi Hngiias gentium esse vohiisti, quern enim te ipse diei ve!i% 
f-eire non pessurnus/^ (Panegyr. Vet. ix, 26.) In explmiiing Constan* 
dues progress in the faith, Mosbeim (p. 971, ^c.) in ingenious, subdft. 
pi&Vx. 
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abstmct aiKl specwlative tnitli. Tlie partial and incrocasing 
favor of Comtantine inay naturally be referred to jtlie esteem 
which ]hi(3 entertained for' the moral character of the Christians; 
and to a persuasion, that the propagation of the gospel would 
inculcate the practice of private and public virtue. Whatever 
latitude an absolute monarch may assume in his own conduct, 
whatever indulgence lie may claim for his own passions, it is 
un doubtedly his interest that all his subjects should respect the 
natural and civil obligations of society. But tbe operation of 
the wisest laws is imperfect and precarious. They seldom 
ins| ire virtue, they cannot always restrain vice, Tlieir power 
is insufficient to prohibit all that they condemn, nor can they 
always punish the actions which they prohibit. The legislators 
of anti*|uity had suramoned to tlieir ai<l the powers of edu- 
cation and* of opinion. But every principle which had once 
maintained the vigor and purity of Borne and Sparta, was long 
mneo extinguished in a declining and despotic empire, riiilos- 
ophy still exercised her temperate sway over the human mind, 
but the cause of virtue derived very feeble support from the 
influence of the Pagan superstition. Under these discouraging 
circumstances, a prudent magistrate might observe wdth pleas 
lire the progress of a religion which diffused among the people 
a pure, benevolent, and universal system of ethics, adapted to 
every duty and every condition of life ; recommended as the 
will and reason of the supreme Deity, and enforced by the 
sanction of eternal rewards or punishments The exjierience 
of Greek aiul Boman history coiilcl not inform the world how 
far the system of national manners might be reformed and 
improved by the precepts of a divine revelation ; and Con- 
stantine might listen with some coniidence to the flattering, and 
indeed reasonable, assurances of Lactantius. The eloquent 
apologist seemed flrmly to expect, and almost ventured to 
promise, t/iui the estabiishment of Christianity would restcre 
the innocence and felicity of the primitive age; the wer- 
ship of the true God would extinguish war and dissensiem 
among those who* mutually considered themsc3lves as the chil- 
dren of a common parent ; every impure desire, every 
angry or sellish passion, would be restrained by the knowledge 
of the gospel ; and that the magistrates might sheath the sword 
of justice among a people who woitld be universally actuah^d 
by tbe sentiments of truth and piety, of equity and moderation, 
of harmony and univeml love,^’' 

the elegant description of Lactantiiv*, (Dxviii [nstitut, r. S,) 
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Tlio passive aiK-l unresisting obedience, 'wlitch bows imdef 
fche yoke of authority, or oven of <jppre.ssioii, iinist liave a|> 
pe,ai\M.l, in tbo t‘yes of an absolute rnonarcli, the most con- 
spicuous and usi‘M of tlie evangelic virtues.^® Hie priiniiiYo 
riirisliaiis derived tlin iii*4iiution of civil govenmKmt, not from 
the consent of ilje pe,o]>le, but from the decrees of lleiivcu, 
The reigning (unperor, thougb ho had usurped the sceptre hy 
tnnisori and murder, immediately jissumed the sacred character 
of vicegerent of the To tlie !>eity alone he was ao*' 

couutahlf* for the ribiiso <4 his ]H 3 Wer ; and his subjects were 
lndisso1ul4y bound, hy their oath <jf tidellty, to a tyrant, who 
had violattnl i*very law of nature and sueicty» • The lulmble 
(Tirislians wen^ ^ent into world as slie<^p among evolves ; 
and since they were not ptu-mitted to employ force, even in 
tlie dcfuice of their religion, they should be still more criminal 
if they were temptefi to sht^l ih(‘ blood of their tellow-crea- 
lures In disputing the vain privileges, or the sordid posses- 
Bious, of this transitory life. Faithful to the doctrine of the 
apostle, who in the reign of Nero had preached the duty of 
uncouditioual submission, the Christians of the three first cen- 
turii-s preserved their conscience pure and innocent of the 
guilt of secret conspiracy, or open rebellion. While they ex* 
p<u*ieuccd the rigor of persecution, they were never provoked 
eithi^r to meet their tyrants in the field, or indignantly to with- 
draw themselves into some remote and sequestered corner of 
the globe.*® The Protestants of France, of Germany, and of 
Britain, who assorted with such intrepid courage their civil 
and religious freedom, have been insulted by the invidious 
comparison between the conduct of the primitive and of the 
reformed Gliristians.®® Perhaps, instead of censure, some 


who is much more perspicuous and positive than bccorae^s a discreet 
pr<j]>hct. 

political system of tlxe Christians in cxplainod by Grotius, de 
Jure Bvill ft Pacis, I i. c. U, 4. Grotius was a republican and an ex- 
ile. but the iinlduesa of his temper inclined him to support the estab 
lidied powers. 

Tcrtullian. Apnlog. e. JltJ, t\4, E6, JU, Tamen nunquam Albini 
ani, Nigriain vcl CaRsiuni ^ inveniri potuerunt Ulnintiani. Ad 
Hcapnhun, a. *i. If this aR^ertum be strictly true, it exeludes tliu 
UhristianK of tlmt age from all civil and m'iitary employments, wbiVli 
wouhl have compelled ibem to take an active part in tiui service of 
their respective i^overuors. See Aloyle’s Works, vol. il p. 849. 

Bee the artful Bossuet, (Hist <ies Yariations <!es Eglises Proles- 
tote®, tom. iii. p. P.iO“‘2JS,i 'and the nuilkious Bayle, (tom ii, p 
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»pplauso may be due to the superior sense and spirit of our 
ancestors, who htul convinced themselves that religion cannot 
abolish tlie unalienable nglits of human natnre.®^^ Perhaps 
the })atience 'of the primitive church may be ascribed to its 
weakness, as ^Yell as to its virtue. A sect of uuwarlike pie- 
hoiaus, without leaders, without arms, -without fortiheations, 
must ii/ive encountered inevitable destruction in a rash and 
fruitless resistance to the master of the Eouuin legions. But 
the (dirisiiaiis, when they deprecated the wrath of Diocletian, 
or solieitcd the favor of Constantine, couhl allege, with truth 
suul coufi<lence, that they held the principle of passive obedi- 
ence, and that, in the space of three centuries, tlu‘ir conduct 
had always been oouformuble to their principles. They might 
aild, that the throne of the emperors would he established ou 
a iixed aud permanent basis, if all their subjects, embracing 
the Christian doctrine, should learn %o sufter and to obey. 

In the general order of Providence, princes and tyrants are 
considered as the ministers of Heaven, appointed to rule or to 
chastise the nations of the earth. But sacred history affords 
many illustrious examples of the more immediate interposition 
of the Deity iu the government of his chosen people. The 
sceptre and the sword were committed to the hands of Moses, 
of Joshua, of Gideon, of David, of the Macciibees ; the vir- 
tues of those heroes were the motive or the effect of the divine 
favor, the success of their arms was destined to achieve the 
dcii\erance or the triumph of the church. If the judges of 
Israel were occlisional and temporary magistrates, the kings of 
Judah denved from the royal unction of their great ancestor 
an hereditary and indefeasible right, w^hich could not be for- 
feited by their own vices, nor recalled by the caprice of their 
subjects. The same extraordinary provitlence, which was no 
longer confined to the Jewish people, might elect Constantine 
jmd his family as the protectors of the Oliristian world ; and 
the iievoiit Lactantius annotmccs, in a prophetic tone, tho 
*^uture 'glories of his long and universal roigu.®’^ Galerius aiul 


f T name “Baylc, for he was cerfeduly the author of the knn 
Hux ilofugics; consult the Dictioniiaife Critique do Chautfenie, tom, i 
part ii. p. 140, 

Btichiiuim is the earliest, or at least the most celebrated, of the 
rcfomiers, who lias justihod the theory of resiatance. See his Jiinr 
bgtui <le Jure Kogui apud Scofcos, tom, il p. SO, e<Ui fol, 

Lnctani Divia Institut i. 1. ■ Eusebius, itt the course of 
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Maxifnio, MiixoTitiiis and Licinius, were tlie rivals wlio sliared 
with the of heaven the provinces of the empire. The 

tra^^ic deaths of Galoriiis and Maximin soon gratified the 
rcisentment, and fulhiled tlio sanguine expectations, of the 
Gliristians. 1lje success of ConstantiTic against Maxontum 
and Licinins remove<l the two formidahle competitors ’who 
still op|)Osc<! the trinm])h of the second David, and his cause 
might seem to claim the peculiar inhn'position of Providence. 
The character of the Itoman tyrant disgraced the purp«e and 
human nature; and though the Christians might enjoy his 
pret^arious iavor, they were exposed, with the rest of his sub- 
to tlH‘ effects of Ids wanton and capricious cruelty. The 
conduct of Licinins soon h(*tray<‘(I the relueianca with which 

had conseiimd to the wise and humane regulations of the 
edict of }iU!an. The convocation of provincial synods was 
prohihih»d in his dominions ; his Christian officers w’ero igno- 
imniously dismisseil; ami if he avoided the guilt, or rather 
danger, of a general persecution, his partial oppressions were 
rendered still more odious hy the violation of a solemn and 
voluntary engagement®^ While the E;ist, according to the 
lively expression of Eusebius, was involved in the shades of 
infernal <lnrkness, the auspicious rays of celestial light wanned 
and illuminated the provinces of the West. The piety of 
Constantine was admitted as an unexceptionable proof of the . 
iuhtice of his arms; and his use of victory conhrraed the 
opinion of the Christians, that their hero w’as inspired, and 
conducted, by the Lord of Hosts. The conquest of Italy pro- 
duced a general edict of toleration ; and as soon as the defeat 
pf Licinins had invested ( ’onstaotine ■with the sole dominion 
of llie Roman world, lie immediately, by circular letters, 
exhorted all his subjects to imitate, ■without delay, the example 
of their sovereign, and to embrace the divine truth of Cliris' 
tianity.®^ 

The assurance that the elevation of Constantine was inti 
niat'<dy (tonneeted with the designs of Providence, instilled into 
the minds of the Christians two opinions, which, by very 


history, his life, and his oration, repeatedly inculcates the divine right 
of CouHtanUne t» the eui]’>ire. 

*** Our imperfect knowdedge or the persecution of Licinins is ds»< 
rived from Kusobius; (Hist. Kcclcs. I, x c. 8. Vit, Uonstantin. I. i. c, 
1. ii c. 1, 2.) Aurelias Victor menUons his cruelty in general 

tmns. 

** Suaeb. fc Vit. Constant, I il c. M — 48-—60. 
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different means, assisted the accomplishment of the prophecy. 
Their warm and active loyalty exluinsted in his favor every 
fesonree of human indiistiy ; and they confidently expected 
that their strenuous eftorts would be seconded by some divine 
and miraculous aid. I’he enemies of Constantine Iiave im- 
puted to interested motives the alliance which he insensibly 
ci>iitracted with the Gatliolic church, and which apparently 
contributed to the success of his ambition. In the beginning 
of the fourth century, the Olirisliaiis still bore a very inade- 
quate |>roportion to the inhabitants of the empire; but among 
a dogeuerate people, who viewed the change of masters witli 
the iiidiflereiice of slaves, the spirit and union of a redigious 
f^arty might assist the popular leader, to whose service, from 
a prinicijl'ie of conscience, they had devoted their lives and 
fortun<‘s.*® The example of his father had instructed Oon- 
fitantiiie to esteem and to reward the merit of the Christians ; 
and in the distribution of public ofilces, he had the advantage 
of strengthening his government, by the choice of ministers or 
generals, in whose fidelity he could repose a just and unre- 
served confidence. By the influence of these dignified mis- 
sionaries, the proselytes of the new faith must have multiplied 
in the court and army ; the Barbarians of Germany, who filled 
the ranks of the legions, were of a careless temper, which 
acquiesced without resistance in the religion of their com- 
mander; and when they passed the Alps, it may fairly be 
presumed, that a great number of the soldiers had already 
consecrated their swords to the service of Christ and of Con- 
filantine.** The habits of mankind and the interests of religion 
gradually abated the horror of war and bloodshed, which had 
60 long prevailed among the Christians ; and in the councils 
which were assembled under the gracious protection of Con- 
stantine, tlie authority of the bishops was seasonably employed 

** In the beginning of tbe last century, the Papists of England were 
only a thirlkth and the Protestants of France omy Sufiftemth^ part of 
the respective nations, to wliom their spirit and power were a constant 
object of apprehension. See the relati<ms which Bentivoglio (who was 
then nuncio at Brussels, and afterwards cardinal) transmitted to the 
c<mrt of Home, (Relaziono, torn. ii. p. 211, 241.) Bentivoglio was 
curious, well informed, but somewhat partial 

This careless tcnq>er of the Germans appears almost uniformly 
in the history of tlie conversion of each of the tribes. The legions of 
Constaatme were recruited with Germans, (Zosiraus, L ii. p, 86;) and 
the court even of his father had been filled with Ohristiana, See the 
first book of the Life of Oomiantine, by Eusebius, 
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k) ratify the ohligatiun of the military oath, and to inflict the 
penalty of escouimuiiicaiioii on those soldiers who threw 
away their arms daring’ the peace of tlie church.®’ While 
Constantino, m his own dominifiBS, increased the number and 
Ecal of his foithfnl adherents, he could depend on the support 
of ti powei’ful fuctiori in those provinces whidi w^ere still 
possessed or usm-ped by his rivals. A scctret disafiection was 
ditVusi‘,d among the (Christian subieeis of I^faxeiitius and Licin- 
aiH ; and the r{‘Ri‘ntmeijit, which the latter did not attempt to 
Cointeal, served only to engage tliem still more deo[)Iy in the 
inbuvst of his compiditor. The regular correspondence which 
1‘orinreted the bisliops of the most distant provinces, enabled 
theun fnady to coinnmnicate tlieir wishes and their designs, 
And to transmit vviihout dang<ir any useful iiihilligcnce, or anji 
pious euntrihutiuns, which might promote the service of Oon- 
stamine, who publicly declared that he had taken up arms for 
the dcHvemiice of the church 

The (uithusiasm which inspired the troops, and perhaps the 
emperor himsell, had sharpened their swords while it satisfied 
their conscience. They marched to battle with the full assur- 
ance, that tlie same God, who had formerly opened a passage 
to the Israelites through the waters of Jordan, and had thrown 
down tile walls of Jericho at the sound of the trumpets of 
Joshua, would display his visible majesty and power in the 
victory of Conshmtine. The evi<lence of ecclesiastical history 
is prepared to affirm, that their expectations were justified by 
the conspicuous miracle to which the conversion of the first 
Christian emj>oror has bc^n almost unanimously ascribed. 
The real or imaginary cause of so important an event, de- 
serves and demands the attention of piosterity ; and I shall 
eiuleavor to form a just estimate of the famous vision of Con* 
stantinc, T)y a distinct consideration of tlie standard^ the drmm^ 


lie hfs fpii arma projidmit in placnit eos abstmere a com- 
munions ttuincU. Arelat. Canon, iii. The best critics apply these 
Words to the pmee af the church 

Kusel>ius always considers tlie second civil war against Licimiis 
m a of religious crusade. At the invitation of the tyrant, some 
i^hriRtian ofticers had resinned their soues; or, in other words, had 
retnrnetj tii the military service. Their conduct w^as afterwards cen- 
mired by the twelfth canon of the Council of Nice; if this |mrticn 
iar applicittion may be received, instead of the lo se and general aensy 
of the Greek interpreters, Balsamor Zonaras, and Alexis Arislcnua. 
Beo Beveridge, Pande':t, Eccle.s. Griec. tom. i. p. ’12, tom. il p. t9. 
Annotation. 
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and tlic cfledml si(jn, ; by separating the historical, the natu* 
nil, aiid {lie marvellous parts of this extraordinary story, whiclj, 
in the composition of a specious argument, have been avtfiiliy 
ronfounded in one splendid and brittle mass. 

r. An instnnnenfc of the tortures which were inflicted cnly 
on shues and strangers, became on object of liorror iu the 
eyes uf a Roman citizen ; and the ideas of guilt, of pain, and 
of ignominy, ivere closely united with the idea of tlie cross.®* 
'J'he }>ioty, rather than the humanity, of Constantine soon 
ttbolislu'd in his dominions the punishment which tlie Savior 
of mankind bad condescended to suffer;®® but the oinperui 
had already leariK^d to despise the prejudices of his educa- 
tion, and of his people, before he could erect in the midst of 
iamui Ills own stHtuo, bearing a cross in its right band ; with 
an inscription w’hioh referred the victory of his arras, and 
the deliverance of Rome, to the virtue of that salutary sign, 
the true symbol of force and courage.®^ The same symbol 
sanctified the arras of the soldiers of Constantine ; tlie cross 
glittered on their helmet, was engraved on their shields, was 
iritcrw'oven into their banners ; and the consecrated ernhkms 
which adorned the person of the emperor himself, were dis- 
liugnishcd only by richer materials ami more exquisite work- 
manship.®® But the principal standard which displayed the 


** N’omeii ipstiin e^mis absit non modo a corpore civium Romano 
rum, Fod «tiam a cogitatione, oculis, auribus. Cicero pro Raberio, c. 5. 

Oliristian writers, Justin, MinuciuB J'elix, Tertullian, Jerorn, and 
Maxin)us of Turin, have investigated with tolerable success the figure 
or likeness of a cross in almost every object of nature or art; in the 
intersection of the meridian and equator, the human face, a bird flying, 
a man swimming, a mast and yard, a plough, a Umidurdt <fe.c., d'c., <fec. 
Bee Lip^ius do Oruce, I i, c. 9. 

8oe AureliuB V ictor, wdio considers this law as one of the examples 
of Constantine’s piety. An edict so honorable to Christianity deserved 
a phic(} in the Theodosian Code, instead of the indirect mention of it, 
winch sooms to re«ult from the comparison of the fifth and eighteenth 
titles of the ninth book. 

Kusebius, in Vit. Constantin, h i. a 40. This statue, or at least 
the cross and in,‘-criptiou, may be ascribed with more probability ta 
tlic setond, or even third, visit of OonKtimtine to Rome. Immediately 
after the defeat of IVlaxentius, the minds of the senate ai d people wu^ 
■cjtrcely ripe for this public numument. 

Agnoscas, regina, libens mea signa neeesse est i 
in quibua effigies cmch aut gemnmta reful^t 
Aut longis SoHdo ex auro pr^efertur in hnstis. 

Mo{j signo invictus, transmisais Alpibus IJItor 
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iriiunph of the cross was stylecl the Lahanmi*'^ an olBvnire, 
though tiHinOj which has he<ui vahily dta’iN'cnl from 

almost all the laiiguaigi*.s of the world. It is described®* as a 
long pike inlcrscd-ed by a transversal beam. The silken veil, 
whi«*h hung' down from the beam, was ciirionsly inwrought 
witii the iiiKiges of the reigning monarch and his children 
The summit of the |uke siipportctl a crown of gold wliicli 
enclosed the, mysterious monogram, at once expressive of tluf 
figure of th(i cross, and the initial letters, of the name of 
(llin.4.®* safc-iy of the laharum was intrusti^d to fifty 
guaoK of approved valor and iidelity ; their station was 
mark(‘d l>y Inuiors and eniolumonts; and some fortunate acci- 
ilents s.,H)U inf rod need an opinion, that as long as the gu/mls 
of tin; laharum were engaged in the exeention of llmir ofltieo, 
they wtire secure and invulnerable amidst the darts of the 
emmiy. In the s(;cond civil war, Licinius felt and dreaded 
the p<nveP of this consecrated banner, the sight of which, in the 
distress of battle, animated the soldiers of Constantine with an 
invincible enthusiasm, and scattered terror and dismay through 
the ranks of the adverse legions.*® The Christian emperors, 

Bervitium solvit iniserabilo Oonstaniinus, 

* -» ♦J5’ * ^ * 

Christas purpuYmm gemmanti textas in auro 

Biguabat Laharum, clypeoruin insignia Chrisfua 

Scripsarat j urdebat suiuniis crux addita enstis, 

Prutlent. in Symmacimm, 1, il 404, 486, 

I’lie derivation and meaning of the word iMharmn or Imhorum^ 
which is employed by Oregory Nazianzen, Ambrose, Prudeiitius, Ac., 
Ktill mnuin totally anknown, in spite of the efforts of the critics, wdio 
have inelhiClualiy" tortured the Latin, Greek, Spanish, Celtic, ^’eutonic, 
lliyric, Armenian, Ac., in search of an elymology. See Pucange, in 
Gloss. Med. ci infiua Lutinitat. .^ub voce 'Laharum, and (lodefroy, ad 
God. Thoodos, tom. il ]». 143- 

Hu-eb. in Vit. Constantin, b i, c. 30, 31. Baronins (Amml Bo- 
des, A. D, 312, 2U) has engraved a representation of the Laba- 

riun, 

Ti ansvorsa X litora, .summo cupite circumflexo, Christum in scii- 
tis notat. tkettiliiis do M, P, c. 44, Onper, (ad M, P. in talit. Lactant. 
loni. ii. p, 5UU,) and ihironiiiM (A. lb 3 1 2, No. 23) have engraved from 
ancient momiinents Hcvt‘nd spnciniens (as thus of tbcRo p P 
monograms) which became extremely fashionable in the < 
Christian Wf>rld. 

Eii^eb. in Vit, Onnstantin. 1. il c, '7, 8, 9. lie introduces the 
Laharum Udore the Italitm expi>ditiun ; but liis narrative seema to in- 
dicate that it was never shown at the hea<i of an army tilt Golislan- 
tine above ten years afterwards, declared himself the enemy of I»icisiu«s 
tixi the deliverer of the church. - 
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rospectocl tlie example of Constantine, displajed in d! 
tlieir luilitary expeditious the standard of the cross ; but when 
the degenerate successors of Theodosius had ceased to appear 
in person at tlie head of their armies, the labariim was depos- 
ited as a venerable but useless relic in the palace of Oonstim- 
titiuplc.®* Its honors are still preserved on the medals of the 
Flavian fiinily, 'fheir grateful devotion has placed the mon- 
ogram <.»f Christ in the midst of the ensigns of Rome. The 
Fuiemn epithets of, safety of the republic, glory of the army, 
njstoration of jmblic Inappiuess, are equally applied to the re- 
ligions and mllilary tropliies ; and there k still extant a medal 
of the emperor Constantius, where the standard of the labarum 
is ac<*(»inpani(,id with these memorable words', By this sion 

TllOt; SHALT conquick/® 

U. In all. ueeusions of danger and distress, it was the prac 
tice of the primitive Christians to fortify their minds and 
b(»dies by the sign of the cross, which they used, in all their 
ectde^^iastical rites, in all tlie d*aiiy occurrences of life, as an 
infallible preservative against every species of spiritual or 
ten!]^<jral evil.®® Tlie authority of the church might alone 
have Iiad sufficient weiglit to justify the devotion of Constan- 
tino, wlio in the same prudent, and gradual progress acknowl- 
edged the truth, and assumed the symbol, of Christianity, 
But the testimony of a contemporary writer, who in a formal 
treatise has avenged the cause of religion, bestows on the 
piety of the emperor a more awful and sublime character, 
lie aflirms, with the most perfect confidence, that in the night 
which preceded the last battle against Maxentius, Constantine 
Was admonished in a dream^ to inscribe the shields of his 

See Cod, Tiieotl I vi. tit xxv, Sozoraen, 1. L c. % Tbeoplian. 
CfaronogTiiph. p, U, Thcophanes lived towards the end of the eighth 
century, almost five hundred years after Constantine. The modern 
Greeks were not inclipefl to ilisplay in the fiehl the standard of the 
empire and of Christianity ; and though they depended on every 
superhlitions hope of defence, the promise of '‘nctorf/ would have ap- 
jH*are(i hio bold a tietiou. 

Tlie Abbe dti V<>yu, p. JOS, <fec., alleges several of these medals, 
and quotes a particular dissertation of a Jesuit the Pbre de Graiovilhi, 
an this subject 

*'* TtTtuIVmn de Oorona, c. S. Athanasiua, tom. i. p. 101. T^te 
learned Jesuit Feta vius (Dogmata Theolog, 1. xr» c % 10) has collected 
mur-y similar passages on the virtues of the cross which in the laari 
ago einliarrassod our Pro testant disputants . 

* IVfiiKRo has observed, that Gibbon ought not to have separated tljt 
ViBlott of Constantme from the wonderful apparition in tliff eky, as the tw« 
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aoltliprs with flip celvHtiai shm of Ood^ the sacred ir.oBogram 
of tljo name of Christ ; tliat lie oxeentcMl the coiinnaiids of 
lien-veii, and that his valor aiul obedieijco wore rewarded by 
the decisive victory of the Milvian Bridge. Some* considei.- 
ations might jjcrhnps incline a sceptical mind to suspect tlie 
judgment or I1 k‘. veracity of the rhetorician, whoso pen, either 
from »ad or interest, was devoted to the cause of the prevail- 
log fiction" He appears to have published his deaths of the 
pei'seeutors at .Nicrmaalia about three years after the Tioinan 
victory ; but tlw interval of a thousand miles, and a thousand 
days, will allow an ample latitude lor the invention of clidaim- 
ers, the credulity of pai*iy, and the tacit approbation of the 
emperor Inmstdf* who might listiui without indignation to a 
marvt'lluiir^ tale, which exalted his f;nne, and promoted his 
d<‘.signs. Tu favor of tdciiiius, who still diss<?mbled his ani- 
mosity to the Oliristians, the same author has provided a 
similar vision, of a form of prayer, which was communicated 
hy an angel, and repeated by the whole army before they 
engaged the legions of the tyrant Maximin. The frequent 
repetition of miracles serves to provoke, where it does not 
subdue, the reason of mankind but if the dream of Con- 
stantine is separately considered, it may bo naturally explained 
either by the policy or the enthusiasm of the emperor. A¥hilst 
his anxiety for the approaching day, which must decide the 


Oieciliiis cle M. P. c. 44. It is enrtuin, that this historical (lecla-^ 
luiiliiH) Avas composed and publislitid Avliilc Licinius, sovereign of the 
Rust, still preserved the friendship of Oonstantine and of the Chris- 
tians. Every reader of taste must perceive that the style is of a very 
didereni and inferior character to that of Liictantius ; and such indeed 
is the judgment of Le Clerc and Lavdnor, ( BibUothoijue Ancienne et 
Mudenie, tom. iii, p. 4;;8, Credibility of the Gospel, dm., part ii. vol 
vh. p. 94.) Thrive arguments from the title of the book, and from 
the names of Donatns and Ca'cilias. are produced by the aclvncatea 
for CavtantiuH. (Hce the l\ Leslocq, totu. ii. p. 4tJ — 60.) Each of these 
proofs is singly Aveak and defective; but thiar concurreiieo has 
AAidght. 1 have often Ihictnated, and shall tamely follow the Colbert 
MS, In calling the author (whoev(jr he Avas) Oaiciluis. 

Oiccilhw de M. P. c. 46. There seems to be Kome reason in the 
tlMcrvaiiouof M. de Yoltaire, (lEuvrcs, tom. xiv. p. ;iOY,)who ascribes 
to the HiK cess <jf (3<^mtuntine tlie superior fame of Ids Lalmnnn hboAe 
th(( ange« of Lieirihis. Yet even fids angel is fa A’urably cntei tainted 
by Fagi, I'iHoinont, Fleury, who are fuid of increasing tboir stock 
01 unraidce. 


ws?inSers am closely connected in Eusebius. Mauso, Constaailnir & 

84 •-'M. ^ 
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fate ('-f the empire, was suspended by a short and interrupted 
Blinn])Gr, tlie venerable form of Christ, and the well-known 
symbol of his religion, might forcibly oder themselves to the 
active fancy of a prince who reverenced the name, and had 
lierliaps secretly implored the power, of the God of the Chris- 
liaus. As readily might a consummate statesman indulge 
Inmsolf in the use of one of those military stratagems,, one 
of tlmse |)ious frauds, which Philip and Sertorius had em- 
ploye] with such art and effect.'^^ The prceteriiaturul origin 
of di’L-aiiis was universally admitted by the nations of antiquity, 
•and a considerable part of the Gallic army was already pre- 
]):i.reM] to place their contidonee in the salutary sign of the 
Chtistian religion. The secret vision of Constantine could 
be disproved only by the event ; and the intrepid hero who 
liad passed the Alps and the xA^peiiniiie, might view with 
earoleris despair the consequences of a defeat under the walls 
of Rome. The senate and people, exulting in their own deliv- 
erance from an odious tyrant, acknowledged that the victory 
of Constantine surpassed the powers of man, without daring to 
insinuate that it had been obtained by the protection of the 
gods. Tlie triumphal arch, wdiicli was erected about three 
years after the event, proclaims, in ambiguous language, that 
by the greatness of his own mind, and by an inmnet or im- 
pulse of the Divinity, he had saved and avenged tlie Roman 
ffipublic/® The Pagan orator, who had seized an earlier 
opportunity of celebrating the virtues of the conqueror, sup- 
poses that he alone enjoyed a secret and intimate commerce 
with the Supreme Being, who delegated the care of mortals to 
his subordinate deities; and thus assigns a very plausible rea- 
son why the subjects of Constantine should not presume to em- 
brace the new religion of their sovenugn,'*^ 

Besides these well-known exanqdes, ToIUus (Preface to Boileau’s 
translation of Longinus) baa discovered a vision of Anligonus^ who 
assured his troops tliut he had seen a pentagon (the. symbol of safety) 
with these wonls, “ In thK coiupicr.” But Tolliiis has most ineveusab'lv 
omitted to prcuhice hi.-^ aiilliuril y, und his own character, literary as well 
ns moral, is not free from reproach, (See ClnuilFepio, Dietioninure (h*i 
tiquo, tom. iv. p. 4G0.) Without insisting on the siUujce of Diodorus, 
Plutarch, Justin, (.fee., it may be observed that Poly anms, who in a sepa- 
rate chapter (1. iv, c. G) }wis otulhsded ninetiHui military stratagems of 
Antigonus, is totally igimrant. of this rotnarkable visicn. 

^Mn-’tiuctu Divhjitatis, mentis. jnngniludine. The isi'-criptioii on the 
triumphal arch of Gon-,tautine, which has been copied by Bar jiiina, 
Gruter, &c., may still bo jjcruscd by every curioiw traveller. 

lialic? profecio aliquid cum ilia mente DiviriA secret'ain; 
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in. Tko phiIc.Boplier, who with edni siiBjicioR examines 
the di earns and oibhiis, the miracles and prodigies^ of prufime 
or evm of oeek'siastical history, will prot^ahlj^ conclude, tliat 
if th<^ ma-'S of the Bpectators iiave soiYietimes been deceived 
by fraud, the understanding of the readers has much more 
freqiumtiy Im^'U iiisulted by iiction. Every ^event, or appear- 
atx^e, or n<a*ideiii, whicdi seems to di^viat.e from the ordinary 
,‘ourse of naitin*, has been rashly uscribe<l to the immediate 
ftetion of the Deity; and tlie astonished fancy of the multi- 
tude has somi'tiines given shape and color, language and 
motion, to the fleeting bni uneonmion met(‘ors of the air/‘ 
.Nuzanus and Euscdiius are th(^ two moNt celebrated orators, 
who, in sindied panegyrics, have labored to exalt tlie glory of 
ronstantiue*. Nine years after the Ttoraan victory, Nazarius**® 
describe, s an army of divine wiirriors, who seemed to fall from 
the sky ; ho marks tlnnr beauty, their spirit, tlieir gigantic 
forms, the str<iani of light which beamed from tluiir celestial 
arnnor, tlieir patience in suilering themselves to be heard, as 
m Been, by mortals ; and their declaration that they were 
wait, that th(3y flew^, to the assistance of the great ConstantiBe. 
For the truth of this prodigy, the Pagan orator appeals to the 
whole Gallic nation, in whoso presence he “was then speaking ; 
and seems to hope that the ancient apparitions would now 
obtfiin credit from this recent and public event. The Cliris- 


delegatli inwirS Biis Minonbas cura uni se iibi dignatur osteudere 
PatK'gyr. Vet. ix, 2. 

Si Freret (Mcmaires de rAca<lem!e des Tiiscriptions, tom. iv, p, 
41 ) expluiiiB, by pliy«iciil causes, laany of the prodigies of anti- 

quity ; and Fabridns, who is iibused by both parties, vainly tries tu 
introduce the c^destial cross of Constantine among the soltir haloa 
BibHothec. Urwe. tom. iv. p, S — 

Nazariiis inicr Pariegyr. Vet. x. I4-, 15. It is nnneceasary to name 
the moderns, whose undisthiguishing and ravenous appetite lias swab 
lowe«] evtm the Pagan bait of Nazarius. 

llie apparitions of Oashir and I^ollux, particularly to annotime tlw 
Miw’cdonmn viidory, are athisted l>y historians and public niounmcnti*, 
See Oieero (le Nadira Deormn, ii. % iii. 5, 6. Florns, ii. 12. Valerius 
Maximus, 1. i. c, B, No. 1, Yet the, most recent of these miracles ts 
omitted, and indirectly denie<l, by Idvy, (xlv. i.) 

The yrcat difficulty in reHolving it into a natural phenomenon, arise*! 
frrtm the iiiHcriptinn • even the inoHt boated or awe-strtick imagiimtioii would 
hardly discover distinct and legible lotti^ps in a sohir halo. But fbe inaenp 
don nmy have inx*» a luier ernbeniHlnnem, or m infterpretation of the mecua 
ing winch the sign was construed to convey. Compare Eeirlchen, Hlxe«yt 
Pi« m lo<Jum Finsebii, and the authors quoted. — M. 

VOL. th — M 
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lian fable of Eusebius, wbicb, in the space of twenty-sii 
years, nnght arise from the original dream, is cast in a much 
more correct and elegant mould. In one of the marclies of 
Constantine, he is reported to have seen with his own eyes t!^* 
luminous trophy of the cross, placed above the meridian su 
and inscribed with the following words : By this conqtjki 
This amazing object in the sky astonisiied the whole army, aa 
'well as the emperor himself, who was yet undetermined in 
the choice of a religion : but his astonishment was converted 
into faith by the vision of tlie ensuing night, Christ appeared 
before liis eyes ; and displaying the same celestial sign of the 
cross, he directed Constantine to frame a similar standard, and 
to inarch, with an assurance of victory, against Masentius and 
all his enemies.'^* The learned bishop of Oiesarea appears to 
Vxj sensible, that the recent discovery of this marvellous anec- 
dote would excite some surprise and distrust among the most 
pious of his reader. Yet, instead of ascertaining the pre- 
cise circumstances of time and place, which always serve to 
detect falsehood or establish' truth;*® instead of collecting 
and recording the evidence of so many living witnesses, who 
must have been spectatoi's of this stupendous miracle ;*'® Eu- 
sebius contents himself with alleging a very singular testi- 
mony; that of the deceased Constantine, who, many years 
after the event, in the freedom of conversation, had related to 
him this extraordinary incident of his own life, and had attest- 
ed the truth of it by a solemn oath. The prudence and grati- 
tude of the learned prelate forbade him to suspect the veracity 
of his vktorious master ; but he plainly intimates, that in a 
fact of such a nature, he should have refused his assent to 
any meaner authority. This motive of credibility could not 
survive the po\ver of the Flavian family ; and the celestial 
sign, which the Infidels might afterwards deride,®^ was disre- 
garded by the Christians of the age wdneh immediatidy 

Eusebius, 1 1 c. 29, SO. The silence of tJie same Eusebius., ia 
his Ecclesiastical History, is deeply felt by those advocates for the miira 
de who are not absolutely callous. 

The narrative of Constantine seems to indicate, that lie saw tlu, 

in the sky liefore he passed the Alps against Maxent ins. 'fhe 
M<!ene has been fixed by provincial vanity at Treves, Besangon, ifec. 
Utee Tillemont, Hist, des fcmpereiirs, tom. iv. p. 5,1$. 

Tlie pious Tillemont {Mem. Bedes, tom. vil p. ISlt) rejects ’vitb 
«« sigh the useful AcU of Artemius, a veteran and a martyr, ivho attest# 
m Mi eye-witness to to vision of Oonstantina 

HelaBius OyjRc. in Aei Cofiicil Ni<m L i, c. 1 
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foilowecl the foriver^ion of Ooii)?,tnntiiie.'^* But the Oatholic 
cliuivh, both of ilie East aud of the West, lias adoptcai a prod- 
which hivoi’vS, or seems to favor, tlic popular worship of the 
cross. The visioii of Cuustautiiie maiiitaiued an honorabie 
pIa<H‘ in the loi^ond of siipiirstition, till the bold and sagadous 
Hjdit of t!rilicism presumed to depredate the triumph, and to 
ai ihtj tnitli, of the first Clivisiiaii einperor.'*^ 

The i‘rotestant and pliilosophic readers uf the present age 
will indlne U> lielieve, tfiat in the account of his o\vn.eouver 
dun, Constantine attcstexl a wilful falseliood }>j a solemn and 
delilw'raie perjury. Tiny may not hesitate to pronounce, that 
in the choice of a religion, his mind was deb^rmiued only by a 
h*nise of inii'ri'st ; and that (according to the expression uf a 
profane poet*’^) he used the altars of the church as a con- 

Ihe i«!v(»cates for the vision are unable to produce a single testi- 
m“ny from the Fatberh uf the hnirth and fifth centuries, who, in their 
voluminous writings, repctitedly celebrate the triumph of the church 
and (»f U(jnrttantiiie. As these vcmerable men had not any dislike to a 
minw'le, we may suspect, (aud tlie susjiicion is conhnned by the igno- 
lance of Jeroiii,) tliat they were all unacquainted wdththe life of Cun- 
sTiiorine by lilusehius. Tins tract, was recovered by the diligence of 
tho.s<‘ -who tnmslaied or coalinued liis Eccle>iasncat Plistory, and w’ho 
have represented in various colors the vision of the cross, 

Ondelroy was the tirst, who, in the year 164^i, (JS'ot ad Plulostor- 
gium, 1. i. c, (>, p. lt>,) expressed any doubt of a miracle which had been 
kipported with equal zeal by Cardinal Bar/aiius, and. the Ceuturiatorg 
of Magdelairgh. Since that time, many of the Protestant crities have 
hicliued towards doubt and disbelief. The object itaw are urged, with 
great force, by M. Chaulfepie, (Dictionnuire Oritupie, tom. iv. p. d l ;) 
and, in the year 1774, a doctor of Sorlxaine, the Abbe du 
puhlishcil sin apology, which deserves the praise of leaniiiig and mod 
eration.* 

Tors Constsmtin du ces propres paroles; 
d7ii renv(*rse le culte fles idoles: 

Bur les debris de leurs temples fumans 
All Xdtni du Oiel jhd prodigue feiicens. 

MsiiH tons inert .soina pour sa grandeur suprenn^ 

K'l'urent jamais d'autre objet rpie mofnidme ; 

Lch saints siutols ifctideiit h nies regards 
(pi'un nnirchepit- dii trune des OdstirH. 

; lAimbilion, hi furenr, lea dolices 

Kt,oieut mcs Dieux, avoieni, mes ssicrihcea. 

L’or dies C'hrctieiLs, lour inlrigues, leiir sang 
t mt t'imentc n,ut fortune <.*1 mon rang, 
lire ufiem which contains these liries umy be read with pleaaut«.hal 
^mot we named with decency. 


’* The first Excursus nf neinieliou (in Vitam Coiistantini, p. 5 Q 7 j cosi 
iiliui a fiili summary of the opinions and arguments of the later wntera 
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veni«Dt footstool to tbc tlirone of the empire. A eonehiBiOL 
so Ihmli and so absolute is iiot^ however, warranted by ouf 
kiuwiedge of human nature, of Constantine, or of Chiistianitj. 
In an age of religious fervor, tlie most artful statesmen am 
observed to feci some part of the enthiisiiism which they inspire , 
and the most orthodox saints assume the dangerous privilege 
of <iefondiiig the cause of truth by the arms of deceit and falso 
hood. Personal interest is often the standard of our belief, aa 
v'eil as 'of our practice ; and the same motives of temporal 
advant.agc which might infiuerico the public conduct and pro- 
fessions of Constantine, would insensibly dispose his mind to 
embrace a religion so propitious to bis fime and fortunes. 
Ills vanity was gratified by the battering assurjmee, that he 
had been chosen by Heaven to reign over the earth ; success 
had justified his divine title to the throne, and that title was 
founded on the truth of the Christian revelation. As real 
virtue is sometimes excited by undeserved applause, the spe- 
cious piety of Constantine, if at first it was only specious, might 
gradually, by the influence of praise, of habit, and of example, 
be matured into serious faith and fervent devotion. The 
bishops and teachers of the new sect, whose .dress and man 
nevs had not qualified them for the residence of a court, were 
admitted to the Imperial table ; they accompanied the monarch 
in his expeditions ; and the ascendant which one of them, an 
Egy})tian or a Spaniard,®® acquired over liis mind, w^as im* 
putod by the Pagans to the effect of magic.®® Lactantius, who 
has a<Iorned the precepts of the gospel with the eloquence of 
Cicero,®^ and Eusebius, wdjo has consecrated the learning and 

This favorite was probably the great Osius, bishop of Cordova, 
who preferred the pastoral care of the whole church to the government 
of a particular diocese. His character is magnificently, though cum 
v'h'dy, expressed by Athanasius, (tom. i. p. '703.) See Tillemont, Mem. 
Kedos. tom, vii, p. 524 — 561. Osius was accused, perhaps unjustly, of 
retiring from court with a very ample fortune. 

See Kusebius (in Vit, Constant, passim) and Zosimua, I, li. p, 

1 04 , 

The Christianity of Lactantiua was tyf a moral rather than of a 
mysterious cast, “ Erat pjene rudis (says tlie orthodox Bull) disch 
plinai Christiana}, et in rhetoric^ melius quam in theologiii versatus.'* 
j'leleiihio Fidei Hicenae, sect. ii. c. 14. 

whs have discais^d this interminable subject. As to his conversion, Where 
intcroHt and inclination, state policy* and, if not a sincere conviction of its 
tnuh, at inast a respect, an esteem, an awe of Clirislianky, thus coincide<h 
Constantino himself would prr)hab’i<y have been unable to trace the actual 
history of the workings of his own mind, or to assign Us real mdueuoe If 
wich concurrent motive. — M. 
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plitiloFopby of tlie Oreeks to tlie service of rel%ioB,*^ wer^ botli 
received into tlie friendship and familiarity of their sovereign ; 
and those able masters of controversy could patiently wate!) 
the soft and yielding moments of persuasion, and dexterously 
fij>ply the arguments which were the best adapted to his char- 
acter and uinlerstaiuling. Wliatever advantages might be 
derived from the acquisition of an Imperial proselyte, he was 
distinguished by the splendor of his purple, rather than by the 
superiority of wisdom, or virtue, from the many thousands of 
his snbjei*.ts who had embraced the doctrines of Cliristianity. 
ISh>r cfiii it 1)0 deemed incredible, that the mind of an unlettered 
soldier should have yielded to the we*ight of evidence, which, 
in fi more onlightcmed ago, has satisti<".d or suhducu the reason 
of a Carotins, a. I*^^scul, or a Locke. In the midst of the incee* 
sant labors of his great office, this soldier employed, or affected 
to employ, the houns of the night in the diligent study of the 
Scriptures, and the composition of theological discoum^; 
which ho afterwards pronoiific<}d in the presence of a numerous 
and applauding audience. In a very long discourse, which is 
still extant, the royal preacher expatiates on the various proofs 
of religion ; but he dwells with peculiar complacency on the 
Sibylline vemes/® and the fourth eclogue of Virgil.®® Forty 
years before the birth of Christ, the Mantuan bard, as if inspired 
by the celestial muse of Isaiah, bad celebrated, with all the 
pomp of oiiental metaphor, the return of the Virgin, the fall 
of the serpent, tlie approaching birth of a godlike child, the 
offspring of the great Jripiter, who should expiate the guilt of 
human kind, and govern the peaceful universe with the virtues 
of his father; the rise and appearance of a heavenly race, a 
primitive nation throughout the w^orld ; and the gradual resto- 
ration of the innocence and felicity of the golden age. The 
poet was perhaps unconscious of the seen't sense and object 
of these sublimcj predictions, which have been so unworthily 

*• FiibrichiR, with his umial diligence, hiis cr llected a li«t of between 
three and four hwnlred authors quoted in the Kvaugelical Preparation 
of Kusebtiac S(*e Bibl Oraec. I. v. c. 4, tom. vi p. 87 — 56. 

Oqustaiitin. Orat. arl Sanetos, e. 1 9 90. Ho chiedy dependH 
on a mysteriouH acro^^tio, con mowed in tha «ixth age after the Deluge, 
by the Krythrasiin Ribyl, ainl transhite<l by Cicero into l<atin. Tlie 
hiitial letters of the thirty-four Qreok verxes form this prophetic jtcii- 
tencie: dEstTvs CnuisT, Box of Goj>, Bavioe of the Woelo. 

In Ids paraphrase of Virgil, the emperor has frequently asslFte^i 
Mid improved the literal seme of the Latin exi See Blondel de« 
mbylles, 1. 1 c. 14, 15, 16. 
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applied to the infant son of a consul, or a triimjvir; ” but if a 
more splendid, and indeed specious interpretation of the fourth 
eclogue contributed to the conversion of the iirst Christian 
enip(*ror, Virgil may deserve to be ranked among the most 
successful missionaries of the gospel.®® 

'i'he awful mysteries of the Christian faith and worship were 
concealed froin the eyes of strangers, and even of catechu- 
mens^ with mi nliectetl secrecy, which served to excite their 
wonder and curiosity.®® But the severe rules of discipline 
which the prudence of the bishops had instituted, were relaxed 
by. the same prudence in favor of an Imperial proselyte, whom 
it was so important to allure, by every gentle condescension, 
iutu the pale of the church; and Oonstantiiie was permitted, at 
least by a tacit dispensation, to enjoy most of the privileges, 
lu‘,rure he had contracted anij of the obligations, of a Christian. 
Instead of retiring from the congregation, when the voice of 
the deacon dismissed the profane multitude, he prayed with 
the taifchful, disputed with the bisliops, preached on the most 
sublime and intricate subjects of theology, celebrated with 
sacred rites the vigil of Easter, and publicly declared himseJt^ 
not only a partaker, but, in some measure, a priest and hiero- 
]>hant of the Christian mysteries.®'^ The pride of Constantine 
might assume, and his services had deserved, some extraordi- 
nary distinction : and* ill-timed rigor might have blasted the 


The different claims of an elder and younger son of Pollio, of 
Julia, of Druflus, of Marcellus, are found to be incompatible with 
chroaoliJgy, liistory, and the good sense of Virgil. 

See Lowth de Sacra Poesi Hebraiorum Pnelect. xxi. p. 289 — 293. 
In the examination of the fourth eclogue, the respectable bishop of 
London has displayed learning, taste, ingenuity, and a temperate 
enthusiasm, which exalts his fancy without degrading his judgment, 
I'ho distinction betw-eeii the public and the Hoeret parts of divine 
service, the mma catuchnmmorum and the missa fidellum, md the mjH* 
fci-rious veil which piety or policy had cast over the latter, are very 
judiciously explained by Thiers, Ex}>osiLion du Saint Sacrament, I i. 
a. 8 — 12, p. Oil — 91 1 hut as, on this subject, the Papists may reason- 
ably he suspeclctl, a Protestant reader will depiunl with more confi- 
dence t>n the 1/ariu‘d liingluun, Autitpiities, i. x, c o. 

Sec Kusebiurt in Vit. Ct)nst, 1. iv. c. 15 — 32, and the whole tenor 
Const:uiiiiic's Sermon. The faith and devotion of the emperor hm 
furnished Baioni^-'js witli a fcpecious argument in favor of his early 
>aptitiUL* 

CDmpare Heiniohen, KxcursuH iv. et v., whez’e these fjuostions ar® ex 
mined with candor and acatoness, and with constaiit reference to the cpin 
d more modern writers. — M. 
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fruits of his conversion ; and if the doors of tha 
»iiurch had becni sirieil)" cloHod against a prince who had 
desiirtcd the altars of the gods, tlie master of the empire would 
have h'.en Ifd*t destitute of any fc^rm of religions worship. In 
]m last vhit tt> ilmiie, he piously disclaimed and insulted tiie 
i«uper^titioii of his aneesiors, by refusing h> lead tlie military 
pfoet^ssion of tlui equestrian order, and to odor the public vows 
to tim dupiter of the Capitoiine Many years before his 

haptisiu and death, Constantine had proclaimed to tlie world, 
that neither Itis pcirsoii nor his image should ever ntoro be 
within tiie walls of an idolatrous temple ; wliile he distributed 
through the provine<js a variety of nicdals and pictures, which 
represented the einp(irar iii an humble an<l suppliant posture 
t)f t Christian dijvotion.'^® 

Idle }U‘ide of Constantine, who refused the prlvilegca of a 
catechumen, cannot easily be explained or excused; but the 
delay of his l>a}>tism may be jiisthied by the maxims and the 
praetiee. of ecclesiastical antiquity. The sacrainent of bap- 
tism®’ was regularly administered by the bishop himself^ with 
his assistant clergy, in the cathedral chureh of the diocese, 
during the tifty days between the solemn festivals of Easter 
and l\mtecost ; and this lioly term admitted a numerous band 
of iiifants and adult persons into tlie bosom of the churcL 
Ilie discretion of parents often suspended the baptism of their 
children till they could understand tlie obligations which they 
contracted : the severity of ancient bishops exacted from the new 
convm’ts a novitiate of two or three years; and the catichu- 
nieiis themselves, from different motives of a temporal or a 
«]sntual nature, w^ere seldom impatient to assume the character 
of perfict and initiated Christians* Tlie sacrament of baptism 
was stippused to contain a full and absolute expiation of sin; 
and the soul was instantly restored to its original purity, and 
entitled to the promise of eternal salvation. Among the prose- 

** 5Cesiiaus, 1. ii. p. 105, 

l<]u.sebius in Vit. Cniwtant. I iv. c. 15, 10. 

The iluiory and praetun^ of aniiqiuty, with regard to the socra 
meiii of hiiptisiu, have het^i C(»pio«Hiy explained by Dorn Churdon, 
Hist, lies te^a<a’cirn‘ns, loin. I ]>, ; Horn Martenue de Kitibuif 

Erdesia* Amiipiis, toni. I ; and by Bingham, in the tentli and deventi: 
books of his^ Olirbtiim Anliquities. One circiiinstauee may Ihj ol> 
served, in wdiieh the modern churches Itave materially departed from 
the ancient custun. The sacrament^ of baptism (even when it was 
RilminiHtered to iufiints) was immediately followed by eopiirKiatit^ 
and the holy eommuwon 
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lytes of Obristiaiiity, there are many who judged it imprudent 
to precipitate a salutary rite, which could not be repeated ; to 
throw, awav an inestimable privilege, which could never be 
reco\H‘red. By the delay of their baptism, they could venture 
%^ely to indulge their passions in the enjoyments of this 
world, while tli'ey still retained in their own hands the means 
of a sure and easy absolution/® The sublime theory of the 
•gospel had made a much fainter impression on the heart than 
■yn the understanding of Constmtine himselt He pursued the 
great object of bis ambition through the dark and bloody paths 
of war and policy; and, after the victory, he abandoned him- 
self, without moderation, to the abuse of his fortune. Instead 
of asserting his just superiority above the imperfect heroism 
and profane philosophy of Trajan and the Antonines, the ma- 
ture age of Constantino forfeited the reputation which he had 
acquired in his youth. As be gradually advanced in the 
knowledge of truth, he }>roportionally declined in the practice 
©f virtue ; and the same year of his reign in which he con- 
vened the council of Mce, was polluted by the execution, or 
rather murder, of his eldest son. This date is alone sufBcient 
to refute the ignorant and malicious suggestions of Zosimus,®* 

The Fathers, who censured this criintnal delay, could not deny 
the certain uwl victorious efficacy even of a death-bed baptism. The 
ingenious rhetoric of Chrysostom could find only three arguments 
against Ihcse ])rud(nit Ohrikians. 3. That we should love and pursue 
virtue for her own sake, and not merely for the reward. 2. That we may 
be surprised by death without an opportunity of baptism. 3. That 
although we shall be place<i in heaven, we shiul only twinkle like little 
Rturs. when onupared to the suns of righteousness who have run their 
appointed course with lalxjr, with success, and with glory. Chrysog 
tom in Episi ad Hebraeos, Homil. xiii. apud Ohardon, Hist, des Sa 
cremena, tom, i, p. 49. -I believe that this delay of baptism, thougl 
attended with the most pernicious conseqiiencea, was never con* 
demned by any general or provincial council, or by any public act 
or declaration of the church. The zeal of the bishops was easily 
kindled on much slighter occasions.'^ 

Zosimus, 1. 11 p 104. Fur this disingenuous falsehood he has • 
deserved and experienced the harshest treatment from all the ecclesi- 
astical writers, except Cardinal Baronina, (A. I). 324, No. 16 — 28,) 
who bad occasion to employ the infidel on a particular service against 
the Arian EuBehius.f 

* This passage of Chrysostom, though not in his more forcible inanner, ig 
not quite fafdy represented. Ho i.s stnmgor in other places, in Act Horn, 
xxlii. — and ifoin. i, Cl)mp^il•c^, likewise, the seraion of Gregoi-y of Nyse* 
on this RiibjecT, and Gregory Nazianzeii. After all, to those who lielicvedin 
the eilkacy of baptism, \vbat argument eon Id he more coridusive, tium tha 
liuiger of dying without it ? Orat, xk — M, 

t Ueyno, in a vakiable note on this passage of Zosimus, has shown deci 
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who affiniifij that, aflifr tba death of Grispiis, the remorse of His 
fether accepted from tiie ministers of Christianity the expiation 
which he had vainly scdiciled from the Pagtin pontitis. At the 
time of tlw death of C’ribpus, the einporor could no longer 
ln‘sitate in the choice of a religion ; he could no longer be 
ignorant that the church was possess* A of an intallihio remedy, 
though he chose to defer tJie a})plknition of it till the approach 
of death had removed the temptation and danger of a relapse* 
The hish«>ps whom he summonod, in his last illness, to the pal* 
see of Kicoiriodia, were ediiicd by the fervor with which lia 
rcfpu'sted and received the sacrament of baptism, by tiie sol* 
emu protestation that the remainder of his life should bo worthy 
of a disciple of (Jhrist, and by liis humble refusal to wear the 
Im])eriiil purple after ho had been tdothed in the white garment 
of a Neopliyte, The examjdo and reputation of Constantine 
Beemc.d to euntitenanc(3 the delay of baiitismd** Future tyrants 
were encouraged to believe, that the itinocent blood which 
they miglil shed in a long reign would instantly he washed 
away iti the watei’s of regeneration ; and the abuse of religion 
dangerously undermined the foundations of moral virtue. 

The gnititude of the chnreh has exalted the virtues and 
excused the failings of a generous patron, who seated Chris 
tianiiy on the throne of the Roman world ; «and the Greeks, 
who celebrate the festival of the Imperial saint, seldom men- 
tion the name of Constantine without adding the title of egunl 
to the Such a comparison, if it allude to the 

character of those divine missionaries, must be imputed to the 
extravagance of impious flattery. But if the parallel be con- 
filled to the extent and number of their evangelic %.ctories, 
the success of Constantine might perhaps equal that of the 
Apostles themselves. By the edicts of toleration, he ivnioved 
the temporal disadvantages which had hitherto retarded the 

1‘hiHubins, 1. it. c. 61, 62, 66. The bislif^p of Oaisarea supposeii 
the Sfdv'iition of Ooiistantirui with ilu*. most jHiriect confidence. 

8ee Tillemont, Hist, dcs Em]>ercnirs, tom. iv. p. 429. The Greeks, 
die ituHHintJs arwl, int the <krker agtw, the Latins thomKelves, have been 
desirous <>f placing Constantine in the catahjgue of saints. 


iiivf‘ly that tViis malicioiis wav of acconntitig for the conversion of Gonstan 
line waa not aii iavrutiof) of Zosiinus. It ajipears u> have ht'.«n ilie current 
faiuruny eagerly adt/pletl find propagattid hy tho exasporuteti Fngan party, 
iiititemeier, a lafor edilor of Zosimus^ whose nates nr(} ivtuiiied in the reeei»t 
isfiilioii, m the colleetiaii of the iJyKaiitiuu histodaiis, has a dinquiaition on the 
jwiSHRfo. Its candid, but nut more conrhiaive than some W'hieh have 
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progress of Christianity ; and its active and nnmerotis minis- 
ters" received a free pemiission, a liberal encouragement, to 
recommend the salrdary truths of revelation by every argu- 
ment wliicli could aiiect the reason or piety of mankind. Tlie 
exact balunco of the two religions contmoeil but a moment; 
and tlie piercing eye of anibitiou and avarice soon disco V(>red, 
that thy- }m)fession of Christianity might contribute to the 
interest of the present, as well as of a future life.'^* Tlie 
hopes of wealth and honors, the example of an emperor, his 
exliortations, his irresistible smiies, diffused conviction among 
the venal and obsequious crowds which usually fill tlie apart- 
ments of a palace*, llie cities which signalized a forward 
zeal by the voluntary destruction of t.heir .temples^ were dis- 
tinguished by iniiinci]>al privileges, and rewarded with popular 
donatives ; and the new 'capital of the ICast gloried in the 
singular advantage that Gonstantinophi was never profaned by 
the worship of idols.’^® As the lower ranks of society arc 
governed by imitation, the conversion of those who possessed 
any eminence of birth, of power, or of riches, was soon ful 
lowed by dependent multitudes/^ The stilvation of the com- 
mon people was purchased at an easy rate, if it be true that, 
in one year, tw'elve thousand men were baptized at Eonn*, 
besides a proportionable number of w^omen and children, and 
that a wdiite garment, with twenty pieces of gohl, Iivk! been 
promised by the emperor to every converi.'^'^ The j^o’werful 

See the third and fourth books of His life. He w^as accustomojl 
to say, that whether Ohiist was preached in pretence, or in truth, he 
ehould still rejoice, (1 iii. e. 58.) 

M, de Tillemont (Hist, des Empercurs, tom. iv. p. 574, 616) has 
defended, with strength Jind spirit, the virgin ptirity of Constantinople 
against some malevolent insinuations of the Pagan ZoHimus. 

'rhe autlu>r of the Histoire ]7>litique et Philosophique des deux 
Indes (tom. i, p. 9) Cfmdeimis a law of Constantine, whicli gave ff<‘e 
clotn to all the slaves wh(» {'hoiild eiubrace Christmuity. The einpena 
did indeed puldhli a lu’w, which restrained the Jews from ciremu' 
cising, peihups from keeping, any Christian slave. (See EuseK in Mi. 
(kuisfant. 1. iv. c. 21, and Cod. theoil 1. xvi. tit. ix., with Codefroy's 
Conmieutary, U»m. vi. p. 241,) Put ihis im])erfoe.t exception rehirod 
only to llu* Jews , and the great body of slaves, who w'ero the prop- 
erty of Chrislian or I’agnn masters, vonld lad, improve their tom pond 
r4:»nditiun by changing iheir religion. 1 am igruwant by wliat guides 
the Abbti Ihiynal was deceived; as the total absence of quotatinm is 
the unpardonable bhmiish of his fMdertaining liislory. 

Sec Acta S’* Silvestri, and Hist, liccles. Nicephor. OnlHsfc, 1 vK 
2. S4, aj), Burouium Anna!. Eecles. A. 1). 324, No, 67, 74. Such evi 
dcsBCG Is cuntcmptible enough; but these circumstances are in tlieen 
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hifln<‘ncQ of Constantine was not circumscribctl by the narrow 
limits <tf his life, or of his dominions. 'Jlie eclncfitiou whieh 
he ])eslow(‘d on his sons and nephews secur«*d to the empire 
a raee of princr'S, Avhoso faiUi was still more livel}' and sincere, 
ii>, t,hej imhilx^d, in their earliest infiincy. the spirit, or at least 
the duetrine, of Cliristianity. War and commerce liad sprtaid. 
the knowledg(» of the gospel beyond the confines of the 
Roman provinces; and the Barbarians, who had disdained an 
bnmble and proscribed sect, soon learned to est(!em a religion 
which Imd bi‘e.n so lately embraced by the great, (^st monarch, 
and the most chilim] nation, of the globe/® The Goths 
ami Germans, who enlisted under the standard of liome, 
nwered the cross whitdi glittered at the hea<l of the legions, 
and their tierce coniitrymeii received at the same time the 
'ssons of faith and of iunnunity. The kings of Iberia and 
v.nienia’^* worship])e<l the god of their protector; and their 
subjects, who have invariably preserved the name of Chris 
tians, soon ibrnied a sacred and perpetual connection wdtii 
their Homan brethren. The Christians of Persia were sus- 
Oficttal, in time of war, of preferring their religion to their 


selves s(i pnihable, that the learned Dr. Howell (History of the World, 
v«il ill. p. 14) has not scrupled to adopt them. 

The conversion of the Barbarians antler the reign of Constantine 
is celebrated by the ecdesiastical historians. (See Bozomen, I it e. 6, 
and Theodi>reb I i. c. 2M, 24.) But Itufinus, the Latin translator of 
Busebius, deserves to be. c<insidere.d as an original authority. His 
infurmalion was euricmsly collected from one of the companions of 
the A|w>.sth; of J^ithiopi:., arni from Bacuriiis, an Iberian prince, who 
\va«* count of the <ionj{‘stics. Father Mainachi has given an ample 
Compilation on the progress of Christianity, in the first and second 
roluineH of his great but uiiperfo ,t work. 


Acfordine' t<j ihe Georc;iau chnuiicles, Iberia f('h‘<jrtri{il was converted 
lh»‘ virgin Nino, who etototl an extraordinary euro on the wife of tho 
f nu', Miliryin Tlit) lemrile of the god Arainazt, or AnuuK, not far from the 
jHJfiitui Mfskitha. was destroyed, and the cross (.‘rected in its place. Lo 
iSeuti, i. VdC, with Ht. Martin’s Notes. 

Hi. Mtirliji has hkewiKo dearly shown (St. Martin, Add. to Lo Beau, i. 231) 
...uf Anneiiia was tl;e iirst nairm wddeh embracetl Ghrislianity, (Addilum 
».* be Bean, i. Id. und Meinoire j Rur lb\nne.i«e, \. tliblKm hnnsdf bus- 

;'*-eted this inith. — “instead of maintajuing that the conversion of Armenia 
was not ylteiapted with any dejju'e of succosh, till the scajptre vrass in iho 
;^«!ids of an tjrihtjdox emperor/’ I oiuht to luivo said, t!,at the seeds of tho 
’{ud> were d’-eply s(t\vn di 'iiiijf the st-ason of tho last and perseew- 

tjon, ?hat many ]toiua»i exih's rnidu the labors of Gregory, and dial 

the ivitifwiicji Tiridalcs, lla? Ikm'o of tht; ICast, may dispute with t^justaatiiaa 
dm Iiorujt oi being tlie iirst woveVi'hpi who embraced the Chrislitan raSgfem 
' Mise. Works, iv. :ru7 —M. 
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country; but as long as peace subsisted beweeu the two 
empires, the persecuting spirit of the Magi was eftectualiy ra- 
strained by the interposition of Constantine,'^’ Tlie rays of the 
gospel iiluminated the coast of India. The colonies of Jews, 
who had penetrated into Arabia and Ethiopia,’® opposed the 
progress of Oliristianiiy ; but the labor of the missiunaries waa 
hi Home measure facilitated by a previous knowledge of the 
Mosaic revelation ; and Abyssinia still reveres the memory of 
Frumentius,'^* who, in the time of Constantine, devoted his life 
h) the eon version of those sequestered regions. Under the 
reign of his sou Constantins, 'Uuiophilus,’''' who was himself of 
Indian extractiem, was invested with the double character of 
ambassador and bishop. He embarked on the Red Sea with 
two hundred horses of the purest breed of Cappadocia, which 
were sent by the emperor to tiio prince of the Sabieans, or 
llomerites. Theophilus was intrusted with many other useful 
or eiirioiis presents, which might raise the admiration, and con- 
ciliate the friendship, of the Barbarians ; and he successfully 
employed several years in a pastoral visit to the churches of 
die torrid zone.®® 

The irresistible power of the Roman emperors was dis- 


See, in Bnsebms, (in Yii Constant. 1. ir. c. 9,) tlie pressing and 
pathetic epistle of Constantine in favor of his Christian brethren of 
Persia. 

See Basnago, Hist, des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 182, tom. viii. p. 8S8, 
tom. ix. p. SIO. The curious diligence of this writer pursues the Jew- 
isli exiles to the extremities of the globe. 

Theophilus bad been given in his infancy as a hostage by his 
countrymen of the Isle of Diva, and was educated by the Romans in 
learning and piety. The Maldives, of which Male, or may be 
die capital, are a cluster of 1900 or 2000 minute islands in tlie Indian 
Ocean. The ancients were imperfectly acquainted with the Maldives j 
but they are described in the two Mahometan traveliora of the ninth 
ctmtury, published by Renaudot, Geograph. Nubionsis, p, 80, 81 
DTIerbeliJt, BibHotheque Orientale, *704 Hist. Gen^nile dea Toy 
ages, tom. viiLf 

^ Philastorgias, I iii. c. 4, 5, 6, with Godefroy^s learned observa- 
tions. I’he historical narrative is soon lost hi an inquiry concerning 
tlie seat tif Paradise, strange monsters, dsc. 


* Abba Salfima, nr Fremouatiifl, is mentioned in the Tareek NegushU, ce 
Cbrxmide of the kings of AbyBBiiiia. Salt's Travels, vob ii. p. 4t>4.— M. 

r See Iho di.^sertatiun of M, Leironiise on this question. He r-oiiceivcs that 
1 licopbilus WJia Ivorn in the island of Dahlak, in the Arabiaii Gulf. His 
e ubassy was t£' Abyssinia rather than to India. Letronae, Materiaux poor 
rttifit, da ChnstianismG en ligjpte Indie, ct Abyssinie. Fans, laiS 
DisaerL — M. 
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playpd in tbo importanf; .and dangerous ebange of llie nationot 
religion. .Iho terroi« of .a military ferce sikmcal the fid, u 
and unsupported murmurs ol the _l>aga„a, and there was r. a.s<,» 
to .wpeei, that the cheprhil submission of the Christiuu cler-v 
a.s well as people, would k the result of conscience and «rati- 
tndo. It was long since ostablished, as a fundamental nLiin 
0 the Konmii eonstitntion that every rank of citizens was 
»l,ko .subject to the laws, mi.l that the euro of religion was the 
light as well as duly ot the «vil magistrate. Constantine and 
his snoeepoK con d not easily ponsiuide themselves that thev 

had torketed, by their conversion, any branch of the Imperii 
priirogatives, or tliat they were incapable of giving laws to .a 
religion whieli they had protecteil and embraced. The em- 
perors still continued to exercise a supreme jurisdiction over 
tlw_ eeclcM.tstical onhe-, and the sixteenth book of the 'ITieo- 
dosian code represents, under .a variety of titles, the authority 
church ^ * government of the Catholic 

But the distinction of the. spiritual and temporal powers -■ 
which lm.l never been imposed on the free .spirit of Greece 
and Lome, was introduced and confirmed by the leiral estab 
lishment of Christianity. The oflice of Lmlme of rift' 
which, from the time of Numa to that of Auimstns bfl 
always been exercised by one of the IsT iS % f ' 
.maters was at length uifited to the iSal " it 

first magistrate of the state, as often a, i pited w 
•superstition or policy, performed with bk i j o ^ 
sacerdotal functionsf” nor was them anv ordl 
either at Home or in the provinces wb/ .-i • a l^*^*®*®* 
B.acred ch.iracter among men J 

cation with the gods.* But in the Chris i TT 

liiHtrnsts the service of the altar to a nernehi*!!^ 
consecrated ministers, the monarch, Jlmse 

honorable than diat of the im’a St 1 

M. , ,1., ,„ib 0, :'r Ll:5/"r£; 

teinud the »Bme principles of eedosiaslics 1 - n 

he^ha.l secretly instilled into the mind of the S«^enuaant which 

M, de la Baatiel (MAmnires de rAeademin .ka T..o • i- 
tv. p. 38—61) has evidently proved, that AuLs'tm iiinS 
esermsed in person all the sacre.1 AincUoi»f f f 

high prioat, of the Roman empira ‘ ponWex majaimu. w 
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r^st of tlie faiOiful maltitudo.®^ Tbe emperor niiglit be snkted 
Vifi the fiither of his people, but he owed a filial duty and rev- 
erence to the futiiers of the church ; and the same marks of 
respect, which Coiislautitie had paid to the persons of saints 
and ooniessors, w<.u*c soon exacted by the pride of the ej[*is 
cuna! order.®* A secret confiict between the civil and ecclc 
einstical jnriwiietions t‘mbarrassed the operations of the Itomuri 
govermnent; and a pious emperor was alarmed by the jgiiilt 
and danger of kuebing witli a profane hand the ark of the 
covenant. The separation of men into the two orders of the 
clergy and of tlit^ laity was, indeed, familiar to many natiotm 
of antiquity ; and the ])nests of India, of Persia, of Assyria, 
of dudea, of JSthiopia, of Egypt, and of (-hnil, dori^'cd from 
a cekstial origin the hunporal power and possc'ssions which 
they had acquired. These venerable institutions had grad- 
ually assimilated themselves to the mannors and governtnent 
of their respective countries ; but the opposition or contempt 
of the civil pow'er served to cement the discipline of the prim- 
itive church. The Christians had been obliged to elect their 
own magistrates, to raise and distribute a })eciiliar revenu(>, 
and k regulate the internal policy of their republic by a code 
of laws, "which were ratified by the consent of the people 
and the practice of three hundred years. When Constantine 
embraced the fiiith of the Christians, he seemed to contract a 
perpetual alliance with a distinct and inde]>endent society; 
and the privileges granted or confirmed by that erapei'or, or 
by his successors, were accepted, not as the precarious favom 


Something of a contrary practice had insensibly prevailed in the 
church of CoKstautinrqjle; but tlu? rigid Ambrose coriimande<i Theo- 
d<jtiius to retire below the rails, aiul taught him to know the differem^e 
between a king and a priest See Thcodorefc, I. v. e. 18. 

At the tabic of the emperor ^laximus, Martin, bishop of Tours, 
receive<! the cup from an attendant, and gave it to the presbyter, hia 
compaiihm, before he allowed the emperor to drink; the empress 
wavOni on Martin at table. Sulpicius Severns, in Vit. Martin, r. *28, 
und j>ialt»gue ii. 7. Yet it may be (hmbted, whether these extr£u»riii- 
imry complmwnts wore paid to the bishop or the saint. I’he htjnors 
usually granted to tlie former character may he seen iuBiiighanfs An- 
tiquities, I. ii, c. 9, and Vales, ad Theo^loret, I, xv. c. See the haughty 
ctycrnonial which I^x^xiitius, bisho]> of Tripoli, imposed on tlio empress. 
I’iUennjnl, Hist des Knipereurs, tom, iv. p. 754 (Patres Apostol. tom. 
U. p. 17U.) 

^ Plutarch, in his treatise of I'sb and Osiris, informs us that the 
kings of Egypt, who were not already prierts, were inilixitod, aft€ri 
Uieir slectimi, nto the sacerdotal order. 
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of tlio court, hwt as the just and inalienalx rights of th« 
ecclesiastical order. 

Tile Uatholic church was administered by the spiritual and 
legal jiirisdietion of eighteen hundred bishops ; of whom 
one thousand were seated in the Greeh, and eight hundred in 
the Latin, jirovinees of the empire. The extent and boun- 
daries of their resp(3ctive dioceses had been variously ntid 
a<‘cidentally di-eidc^d by tlie zeal and success of the first mis- 
sionaries, l:>y the wishes of the people, and by the propagation 
of the gospel Efiiseopal churches were closely planted along 
the banks of tJie Kile, on tlie sea-eoavSt of Africa, in the procon- 
sular Asia, and through the southern provinces of Italy. The 
bishops of G/iul and Spain, of Thrace and Pontus, reigned 
over an amplt* tr^ritory, and delegated their rural suffragans to 
ex^'cuie the subordinate diitics of the pastoral office.*’ A 
Christian diocese might be spread over a province, or reduced 
to a village; but all the bisho|)S possessed an equal and indel- 
ible character : they all derived the same powers and privileges 
from the apostl(?>i, ii'orn the people, and from the laws. While 
the nvil and military proft<ssio«s were separated by the policy 
of Oonstantino, a new and perpetual order of min- 

isters, always respectable, sometimes dangerous, was establish- 
ed in the church and state. The important review of their 
station and attributes may be distribut^Kl under the follow- 
ing iieinls : L I^>pular Election. XL Ordination of the Clergy, 
in. Proixifly. IV* Civil Jurisdiction. V. Spiritual cen- 
sures. YL Exercise of public oratory. VIL Privilege of legis- 
lative assemblies. 

L The fre«Hlom of election subsisted long after .tlm legal 
establishment of Christianity;®'* and the subjects of Horae 

The Tumihei’R are not aBC(?rtain(‘d by any aueient writer or original 
cafuktgiie ; for the purtiitl lists of the eastern cluirehes aro cornpara** 
tively iiioflorn. I’ho patient diiijL^ein‘o Charles a Paolo, of Luke 
Iloltiftiitius, and of P»hty:ham. has hil-Muionsly investigated all the epis- 
eoptd sees f)f the CitthuHc chiireh, which was almost {'ommenstirafe with 
the Hoinati etnpire. The ninth l>t>ok of the Christian antajuilicy m a 
very accnnite majj of ewle^ia^lical geography. 

On the subject rnrtti hirhops, or (.''liftr^pineapi, wjio voted in 
synods, and conferred the minor ord(U*s, Tliomassin, Piseiplinci dii 
I’Hglise, tom. h p, 447, d'c., uiwi' Chardoii, Hist. de.s 8acrcmons, tom v 
p, SUo, d'c. They th iiut appear till the fourth century; and thi.? 
ennivoca! character, "wlikh had e.xeited the jealousy of the prelates, 
wm alKili-ihed before the end of the tenth, both in the East and tlie 

vr,^t 

Thomasyin (Discipline de TEglke, lorn, il 1. ii c. 1—8, p. 67lP-‘ 
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enjoyed in the ceureli tlie privilege wWtA tliej beid lost iu the 
repoblic, of choosing the magistrates whom^ they were bound 
to obey. As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, the metro- 
politan issued a commission to one of his suffragans ta admin- 
ister tine vacant see, and prepare, within a limited time, the 
future eltKdion. The right of voting was vested in the inferior 
%plergy, who worn best qualitied to judge of the merit of tlie 
candidates; in the senators or nobles of the city, all those 
sv'ho were distinguished by their rank or property ; and finally 
in tlie whole body of the people, who, on the appointed day, 
flocked in multitudes from the most remote parts of the 
diocese,* ** and sometimes silenced by tlieir tumultuous accla- 
mations, the voice of reason and the laws of discipliin^. 
These acclamations miglit accidentally fix on the head of the 
most deserving competitor ; of some ancient presbyter, some 
holy monk, or some layman, conspicuous for his zeal and 
piety. But the episcopal chair was solicited, especially in the 
great and opulent cities of the empire, as a temporal rather 
than as a spiritual dignity. The interested views, the selfish 
and angry passions, the arts of perfidy and dissimulation, the 
secret corruption, the open and even bloody violence which 
had formerly disgraced the freedom of election in the com- 
monwealths of Greece and Rome, too often influenced the 
choice of the successors of the apostles. While one of the 
candidates boasted the honors of his fiimlly, a second allured ‘ 
his judges by the delicacies of a plentiful table, and a third, 

*721) has copiously treated of the election of bishops during the five 
first centuries, both in the East and in the West; but he sliows a very 
partial bias in favor of the episcopal aristocracy. Bingham, (I iv. c. 2) 
la moderate ; and Chardon (Hist des Saeremens, tom. v, p, 108 — 128) 
m very clear and concise.’^ 

Ineredibilis multitudo, non solum ex eo oppido, {Toun,) sed etiam 
exvicinis urbibm ad suffragia ferenda convenerat, tfec. Sulpicius Seve- 
rns, in Vit Martin, c. 1. Ilie council of Ijaodicea, (ciinon xwi.) prohibits 
mobs and tumults; and Justinian confines the right of election to the 
ijobilily. Novel cxxill I, 

* This freedom was extremely limited, and soon annihtkted ; already, from 
the third cenbry, llie dtjacona were no Irmger nomiwntod by th(i memnets of 
the community, bat by the hishops. AUhouirh it appoai'-^T by tlie ltilter.4 of 
Cyprian, that even in his time, no priest could be elected without die 
«(mt of the comma uity. (Ep. 08,1 that election \vas far from being nltnm’tbcr 
fn'c The bishop proposed to bis parishioners tiie candidate whom he ha 1 
olioHcn, and the}’’ were permitted to make sncIi oldctitiouR as rniijhl be suti; 
eos eel by bis conduct and morak. (l3t. Cyprian, Ep, It].) They loal iKu 

Uat towards the middle of the fourth ceiiturv. — t-r ■ 
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mote, than his rivals, oiTered to share the plunder of the 
ehnroh among the aeeoraplieos of his sacrilegious hopes** 
11m ci\ii as well as ecclesiastical laws attempted to^ excknk 
the populace from this solemn and important transaction. 
The canons «»f ancient disci} iline, by requiring several ejns 
copal qyalilications, of age, sbition, te., restrained, in some 
ujeasure, thri indiscriminate caprice of the electors. The 
atithorhy of the provincial bisho])S, who were assembled in the 
vacant church to (consecrate the choice of the })eople, w^^s 
intfirpost^d Uy moderate their passions and to correct their 
Iho bishops could refuse to ordain m unworthy 
eaiididate, and the rage of contending factions sometimes 
amq»t(*d their impartial niediati(m. The submission, or the 
rcsistniicc, of the clergy and on various occfisions, 

ailbrded diflerent precedents, which were insensibly converted 
into positive laws and provincial customs ; but it was every 
where admittCil, as a fundamental maxim of religious policy, 
that no bisho}! could be imposed on an orthodox church, with- 
out the eonwiut of its members. The emperors, as the guar- 
diaim (d* the public peace, and as the first citizens of Eorne 
and Constantino] >Ie, might eftectually declare their wishes 
in the choice of a primate ; but those absolute monarehs 
r(‘S}K'Cted the freedom of ecclesiastical elections ; and while 
they distributed and resumed the honors of the state and 
army, they allowed eighteen hundred perpetual magistrates 
to receive their important offices from the free suffrages of 
the people.** It was agreeable to the dictates of justice, tliat 
these magistrates should not desert an honorable station from 

The epistles of Sidouras Apollinaris (iv. 25, vii, 5, 9) exhibit some 
of the scandals of the Gallicaii church ; and Gaul was less polished 
and less corrupt than the lilast 

A compromise was sc^metimes introduced by law or by consent ; 
either the lasliops or Iho petjple chose one of the three candidates who 
had been natutHi by the other party. 

All the examples quoted !)y Tliomassin (Discipline de FEglise, 
tom. ii. L «. e. vi p, ?04— Dd) appear be extraordinary acts cif power, 
and even of oppro‘ssien, I’he contirmatiuU of the bishop of Alexandria 
ifi mentioned I>y lliilostorgius as a more regular proceeding. (Hist 
Ecclm i ii, 1 L)* 


^ Tlstu Htafcment of Planck is inore consistent with history s " From ins' 
tdddle of the frsurth century, the hisliofjs of some of die lar^^er churches, pur 
ticUlariy those of the Iniporiui rcsideni'**, were sdinost always chosen andci 
the inihieucc of tho court, and often dir<-etly and immedialciy nominated by 
She emperor '' Planch, Ges«*]nchte der Christiich-kirchlicben Gcselhiciiaft* 
ferfassung, vol i p sea. — M. 
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enjoyed in the caurcli thie privilege whicA tliey hdd. lost in the 
republic, of choosing the magist-rates whom they ’were bouna 
to obey. As soon as a bishop had closed his eyes, the metro- 
politan issued a commission to one of his suffragans ta admin- 
ister tlie vaeaiit see, and prepare, within a limited time, the 
future election. The riglit of voting was vested in the inferior 
clergy, who were best qualified to judge of the merit of the 
candidates ; in the senators or nobles of the city, all those 
who were distinguished by their rank or property ; and finally 
hi the whole bevdy of the people, who, on the appointed day, 
flocked in multitudes from the most remote jiarts of the 
diocese,*® and sometimes silenced by their tumultuous accla- 
mations, the voice of reason and the laws of discipline. 
These acclamations might accidentally fix on the head of the 
most deserving competitor ; of some ancient presbyter, some 
holy monk, or some layman, conspicuous for his zeal and 
piety. But the episcopal chair was solicited, especially in the 
great .and opulent cities of the empire, as a temporal rather 
than as a spiritual dignity. The interested views, the selfish 
and angry passions, the arts of perfidy and dissimulation, the 
secret corruption, the open and even bloody violence which 
had formerly disgraced the freedom of election in the com- 
monwealths of Greece and Rome, too often influenced the 
choice of the successoi-s of the apostles. While one of the 
candidates boasted the honors of his family, a second allured 
his judges by the delicacies of a plentiful table, and a third, 


'121) has copiously treated of the election of bishops during the five 
first centuries, both in the East and in the "West; but he shows a very 
partial bias in fevor of the episcopal aristocracy. Bingham, {1. iv. c, 2) 
18 moderate; and Chardon (Hiat, des Sacremens, tom. v, p. 108 — 128) 
is very clear and concise.’^ 

Incredibilis nmltitudo, non solum ex eo oppido, sod etliim 

ex vicinia urWbus ad suffragia ferenda convenerat, tfec. Sulpicius Beve- 
rus, in Vit Martin, c. The council of Laodicea, (canon xiii.) prohibits 
moi« ami tumults; and Justinian confines the right of election to the 
fiiobiiiiy. Hovel, cxxiii. 1. 


* This fp6i*dom was extremely fimitod, and soon aimihiiated ; already, from 
the ceniury, the deacons were no longer nominated by the membets oi 
the community, but by the bishops. Aitlidugli it appears by the letters of 
Cyprian, that even in Ills time, no priest conid bo elected without tlie 
flciit of the community, (Ep. 68, 1 that election was far from being aitog-elher 
fi-ro The bishop proposed to his parishioners die candidate whom he ha 1 
chosHH, and they were permitted Uy make such objcctiorjS m be sag 
t'd by Ms conduct and morals. (St. Cyprian, Ep. la.) T]iey lost ddA 
l«i rijiU towards tlie middle of the Iburth centurv.— 
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ijiore g^nlty than his rivals, o^red to share the plunder of the 
church finioiig the accomplices of his sacrilegious hopes** 
I’he d\il as well as ecclesiastical laws attempted to, exclmie 
the populace from this solemn and important transaction, 
Ihc canons of ancient discipline, by requiring several epis 
copal qiialiiications, of age, station, <fec., restrained, in some 
measure, the indiscriminate caprice of the electors. The 
Hiithoriiy* of the. provincial bishops, who were assembled in the 
vacant church to consecrate the choice of the people, was 
nm^rposed to moderate their passions and to correct their 
mistakes. The bishops could refuse to ordain an unworthy 
eandidale, and the rage of contending tactions sometimes 
ac(‘eptcd tlieir impartial mediation. The submission, or the 
resistanc<% of the clergy and people, on various occasions, 
afforded different precedents, which were insensibly converted 
into |)t)sitive laws and provincial customs ; but it was every 
where admitted, as a fundamental maxim of religious policy, 
that no bishop could be imposed on an orthodox church, with- 
out the consent of its membem. The emperors, as the guar- 
dians of the public peace, and as the first citizens of Borne 
and Constantinople, might eifectually declare their wishes 
in the choice of a primate; but those absolute monarchs 
r€S|>ected the freedom of ecclesiastical elections ; and while 
they distributed and resumed the honors of the state and 
army, they allowed eighteen hundred perpetual magistrates 
to receive their important offices from the fi’ee suffrages of 
the people.** It was agreeable to the dictates of justice, that 
these magistrates should not desert an honorable station from 


Tke epistles of Sidonius Apollinaris (iv. ,26, vii, 5, S) exhibit some 
of the scandals of the Gallican church ; and Gaul was less polished 
and less corrupt than the East. 

^ ** A coinproniise was sometimes introduced by law or by consent ; 
either the hislams or the people chose one of the three candidates who 
had been named by the other party. 

All the examples quoted by Tliomassin (Discipline de TEglise, 
torn, il, 1. ii. c. vi. p. 704 — 714) appear to be extraordinary acts of power, 
ftnd even opproHsion. The confirmation of the bishop of Alexandria 
y nienfioned by Philostorgius as a more reffolar proceediner. (Hist 
EccleK. lii. IL)* . ^ ^ ^ 


^ TK Htutemeiit of Planck is more consistent with history : ** From tne 
tiihhlie of iho fourth century,^ the hiahojjs of some of the larp^er churches, par 
&ularly tho«e of tlie Imperial residenee, wero alniost alw^ays chosen uiniei 
«ie iiiimeijce of the court, and often directlv and iminediateiy nominated by 
ihe emptwr*' Planck, Gesehichte der ChVistlich-kircblichen GeBeHachatW 
rermsBung, vol i p 263.— M. 
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wMck they could not be removed ; but the wisdom of eouiicik 
endeavored, without imudi success, to entee the residence, 
and to prevent the translation, of bisliupa. The tliseipline of 
the West was indeed less relaxed than that of the East; but 
the saints jiassions which made those regulations necessary, 
rernlered them inedectuah The reproaches which ain^ry 
prtdutes have so vehemontiy urged against eaicii other, serve 
only to expose their common guilt, and -their mutual indis» 
,*iretiou. 

IL The bishops alone possessed the faculty of spiritual 
generation; and this extraordinary privilege nhght compen- 
sate, in some degree, for the painful celibacy®® which was im- 
posctl as a virtue, us a duty, and at length as a positive obli- 
gation. The religions of antiquity, which established a sttparah^ 
order of priests, dedicated a holy race, a tribe or family, to the 
perpetual service of the gods.®^ Such institutions were tbimded 
tor possession, rather than conquest. The children of the priests 
enjoyed, with proud and indolent security, their sacred inherit- 
ance ; and the fiery spirit of enthusiasm was abated by the 
cares, the pleasures, and the endearments of domestic life. 
But the Christian sanctuary was open to every ambitious c^in 
didate, who aspired to its heaverdy promises or temporal pos- 
.sessions. This office of priests, like that of soldiers or magis- 
trates, was strenuously exercised by those men, whose temper 
and abilities had prompted them to embrace tlie ecclesiastical 


The celibacy of the dery^y during the first five or six centuries, 
is a subject of d^cipline, and imletnl of controversy, which been 
very liiiigently exiimiiKnl. See in puriicnlar, Thoniassiii, .Discipline 
de rEglise, tuui, i. I il c. lx. Ixi, p. 8y«j — 002, and Bingham's An> 
Uquilies, L iv. c. 5. By each of these learned but partial critics, one 
half <»f tiai truth is produced, and the other is concealed.* 

Diodorus Siculus attests aiul ajtproves the hcredltiiry succession 
of the priesth(j<»d among the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and the 
IndiauH, (1. t. p. 84, 1. ii. p. 14*2, 158, edit. Wesseling.) The magi are 
described by Ammiunus as a very numerous family: “Per stBCula 
nnilta ad praiseiis null cAdemqiie prosapiA muliitmlo creata, Deorum 
culfihus dcdicatiu’* (xxiii, 6 .) Ausonius celc’hrates the t^tirps Drni- 
darunif (De Prof4Worih. Burdigal. iv. ;) but we may infer from the 
remivk of Osesar, (vi, IH,) that in the Celtic hierarchy, some room ^vaa 
left h r dioice and emulation. 


* Oimpare Planck, (vol. i. p. 348.) This century, the third, first brought 
forth the monks, and the monks, or the sjnrit of monkery, the celibacy -of 
fije clergy. Planck pkewise obs(.*rve.s. tfjat frojn the history of Easebias 
alone, ■names of bljshops and presbyters may be adduced hy 
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pfffesir^ti, or who had hi^en seleeted by a disca'Ding bishop, 
as iho bc‘st qBaHllnl to jm>niote the glory and interest of th<i 
dinrdi. The bislatps®*' (tili the abuse was restrained by tho 
pnniuiee of tlui laws) luight constrain the reluctant, ainl pro- 
tect the distressed; and the ini position of liaads forever lie- 
stowed some oi tlie, most vtiluablc privileges of civil soeiely. 
Tho uliole b(.>dy of the Catholic ch/rgy, mure numerous per- 
ha])s than tins legions, was esempted'*^^ by the emperors from 
all staaiee, private or piildic, all ninnicipa! offices, and all 
personal taxes and contributions, wliich pressed on tlieir fel- 
lows'itizcms watli iiitolerablo weight; and the duties of their 
holy prt/fessiun were accepted as a full discharge of their 
<d»rigations to the repiiblic.’^^ Each bisliop acrjiiircd an abso- 
iute'nml indi‘fc}isil)ie right to the perpetual obedience of the 
clerk wlmni he ordaiiie<i : the clergy of each episcopal clmrcli, 
with its dependent parishes, formed a regular eand permanent 
society; and the cathedrals of Constantinople®’ and Car- 


The subject of the vocation, ordination, obedience, &c., of the 
clorgy, is iaboriousiy di^seussed by Thomassiu (Discipline de TEglise, 
tom. ii, p. 1 — vS;d and Uingham, (in the ■itli book of hia Antiquities, more 
especjiiUy the 4th, htli, and 7th chapters.) When the brother of 
iSt. tierom was onlained in Cyprus, the deac(ms forcibly st{)p]>etl his 
inoulh, lest he should make a solemn protestixtiou, which might in- 
validate the holy rites. 

Tii(‘ charter of immunities, which the clergy obtained from the 
Chnstian tmipcrors, is contained i!i the IGth bofxk t}ie 'rheodosian 
code ; and ir- illustrated with tolerable candor by the learned (lode- 
froy, whose mind was balanced by the Ofiposite j)rejudices of a civilian 
and a Protestant. 

Justinian. Novell, ciil Sixty presbyters, or priests, one hundred 
,,eupons, foi'ty deaconesses, ninety sub-deacons, one hundred and ten 
readers twenty-hve chunters, and (U3e hundred door-keepers ; in all, 
live hundred and twenty-five. This moderufe nuinb(?r was fixed by 
tlic emperor to relieve the tUstress of the church, which had been in- 
voivetl ill d(tbi and usury by the exp(uwe of a much higher estahlish- 
tntmt 


'■jins eX(fmption wits vory uinch limitef!. Tim miimcipal olHcos were 
pf tv {> kinds ; the om? alUehed to thtJ individual m his character of iuhah- 
itHJit. tlie other in that oi' pwpnefor. Constantine had exempted ecfilesb 
aistieH from oiliee-g of the first destTiption, {Ootl. TheocL xvi. t. ij. ]t;g. 1, 
5c EusflduH, lliHL Keclos. 1 . x. c, vii.) Thtiy sfiiidit, also, to Imi exempted 
'^r<m those <if (In/ secoml, (mmiem patrimouiorum.) The ricli, to obtaoi 
diiH privilege, obtained nuhfmiinam siruiitions the clergy. Coustan* 

published in .1*20 aii edict, by which lie prohibited the mortt opulent 
citizens (decudonos aud cudales) fr^an embracing the ecclesiastical or^ 
H'ssioa, and the bishops from a<lmitting new ecclesiastics, befiire a rlaf«a 
he vtuiamt by die death of the occupant, ((aoiiefroy ad Cod. ItK'nrMk 
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thagc** maintained their peculiar establishment of five huu* 
dred eecksiastical ministers. Their, ranks®® and nunibem 
were insensibly multiplied by the superstition of the times, 
which introduced into the church the splendid ceremonies of 
a Jewish or Pagan temple; and a long train of priests, deacons* 
sub-deacons, acolythes, exorcists, readers, singers, and dooi- 
keepers, contributed, in their respective stations, to swell the 
pomp and harmony of religious worship. The clerical name 
fiml privileges were extended to many pious fraternities, who 
devoutly supported the ecclesiastical throned®® Bix hundred 
paraholam^ or adventurers, visited the sick at Alexandria; 
eleven hundred copiatw^ or grave-diggers, buried the dead at 
Oonstantinople ; and the swarms of monks, who arose from 
the Hile, overspread and darkened the face of the Christian 
world. 

Ill The edict of Milan secured the revenue as well as the 
peace of the churchd®* The Christians not only recovered 
the lands and houses of which they had been stripped by 
the persecuting laws of Diocletian, but they acquired a peifect 
title to all the possessions wdiieh they had hitherto enjoyed by 
the connivance of the magistrate. As soon as Christianity be- 
came the religion of the emperor and the empire, the national 


Univur-sus denis (’cclesiss Oartliaginiensis .... fero quingenti vei 
ainplius; inter quos qiiam})Iurima eraui leetores iiifanfciili. Yictoi 
Vitensis, de P ’•rsecuit. 'V andal. v, % p. ^8, edit. Ruinart. This remnant 
of a more prosperous state still subsisted under the oppression of the 
Yandals. 

The number of men orders has been fixed in the Latm church, 
exclusive of the episcopal character. But the four inferior ranks, the 
minor orders, are now reduced to empty and useless titles. 

See Ood Tlieodos. 1. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 42, 4*1. Godefroy^s Com- 
mentary, and the Bcclcaiastieal History of Alexandria, show the danger 
of these pk)ua Institutionfl, whidi often disturbed the peace of that tur 
bulent capital. 

The edict of Milan (de M, P. c. 48) acknowledges, by reciting, 
that there existed a species of landed property, ad jus corporis eorum, 
id est, occlcsiarmn non homiiitim singulonim pertinentm. Such a 
eolenm decl«rati<m of the supreme nu^istrate muat have been received 
jui all thfj tribunals m a maxim of civil law. 


t xiL 1. i, (hr Hecar.) Yalentiman tlio First, by a rescript still more general, 
tnacigii that no rich citimi should obtain a situation in the ohurcb, (Be 
Episc. 1. Ixvii.) He also enacted that ecclesiasttcs, who wished to be ex- 
empt from ollices v%’hich they were bound to diwshar^ as proprietoret, should 
he ol>Ug<;d to give up their property to their relations*. €od. The<d 08 1. xS 
t i ieg. 49,--a. 
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ckpgjMnight claim a decent a.iJ lioiioraWe maintoiianec • and 
the pajmcnt of an aimual tax might have delivered the })eoplft 
from tine more op]>r<'>sivn trihnle, Mhi<di super^lition imposes 
on her votaries, iUiL as the wants aitd exp-aiscs of the citarch 
increased with her ]n’o>p*a*ity, the eoch'siastieal order was still 
supported and enriched hy ^h»^ voluulary ohlalions of the 
faithful. Paglit yearr? after llie (^dict of Milan, Oonstantiue 
granted to all his subjects the free and universal }>ernii><sjt>ii 
of heijueatliing tlnar fortunes to the lioly Catholic eh urclt 
and their devout lil^eralily, whieh during tlieiv lives was 
cheeked hy luxury ur avarice, tlowed with a profuse stream 
at the liuiir of their death. Tlio wealthy Chrhtiaus were 
encouraged by the, example of their sovenugn. An ahsoluto 
inouarch, who is rich without ]va{nniouy, may he ebarilable 
without merit; and t ‘ori^lantiiu* too i‘asily Inheved that Iio 
sliould purchase the favor of fiVaveii. if he nuuiitairied tlio 
Mle at the expense of tlic industrious ; and di-^tributed among 
the satnte tlie wealth of the r<‘]mblic. I’lio same messenger 
who carried c»ver to Africa the head of Maxentius, might be 
intrusted with an epistle to (jjeehian, bishop of Carthage. Tho 
emperor acquaints him, that the, treasurers of tlic province arc 
directed to pay into his hands the sum of three, thousand /ol/eSj 
or eighteen thousanr] p^x^.tds sterling, and to obey his further 
requisitions for the iv'lief of the cliurcims of Africa, Xumidifi, 
and Maiiritania.^®^ The liberality of Oonstanline increased in 
a just proportion h) his faitii, and to his vic«3s. He assigned 
in each city a regular allowance of corn, to supply the fund 
of ecclesiastical charity; and the persons of both sexes who 
embraced the monastic life became the ]icculiar favorites of 
their sovereign. The Christian temples of. Antioch, Alexan- 
dria, Jerusalem, Cons tan tin ople i^c,, displayed tho osfonta- 
tious piety of a prince, ambitious in a declining age to equal 
the perfect labors of anliJjuity.'^'** Tho form of these religious 

ifabeat iinusqmsfjne licenliarn sanclissiiiie Oatholicai (ecdeu<)k) 
vencrabiliqne couciliii, deo(‘<lciis bonorum (pied optavit rcHn(|uere. 
C<hI Thet»dos. I xvi. tit. il. log 4, Tins law was published at lieu ui, 
A. D. 821, at ft tiiiic wlien Oonstsndine nd^ht foresee the proliability 
»f ft rupture with tlie emperor of the 

KuH<»biuH, Hist. li!cd(js. 1. x. U; in V’it. Constantin. I iv. a 28, 
He repeatedly expatiates on the liberalily of the Christian hero, which 
the bishop himself laid uu oppcn’tuuity of knowing, and even of last 
Ing. 

Eu?*ebiiifl, Hist. Eeeles. I x. c. 2, 8, 4. 1’he bishop of OaBsaroa, 
*t\m studied and gratified Ihe taste of his ma8t»;r, pronounced in 
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edifices wa& simple imd oblong ; though thev might sometimes 
swell iiito the shape of a dome, uad sometimes branch into 
the figure of a cross. The timbers were framed for the most 
part of cedars of Libamis ; the roof was covered with tiles, 
perhaps of gilt brass ; and the walls, the columns, the pave- 
ment, 'were encrusted with variegated marbles. The most 
[frecious ornaments of gold and sih'er, of silk and gems, W(*ra 
profusely dedicated to the service of the altar; and lliia 
«5j)eciotis magnificence was supported on the solid and perpet* 
«al ]>;isis of lainh^l property. In the space of two centuries, 
from the reign of Constantine to that of Justinian, the eigliteen 
lumdrcid cluirehes of the empire were enriched by the fnnpnmfc 
and unalienable gifts of the prince and people. An annual 
income of six hundred i^ounds .sterling may be reasonably 
assigned to the bishops, wdio were placed at an equal distance 
between riclies and poverty, but the standaixl of their 
wealth insensibly rose with the dignity and opulence of the 
cities which they governed. An authentic but imperfect 
rent-roll specifies some houses, shops, gardens, and farms, 
which belonged to the three Badlicm of Rome, St. Peter, St. 
Paul, and St. John Lateran, in the pro\'inees of Italy, Africa 
and the, East, They produce, besides a reserved rent of oil, 
linen, ])apc‘r, aromatics, &c., a clear annual revenue of twenty- 
two tlumstmd pieces of gold, or twelve thousand pounds ster- 
ling. In the age of Constantine and Justinian, the bishops no 
longer iKissessed, perlmjjs they no longer deserved, the unsus* 
pecting confidence of their clergy and people. The occlesh 
asti<'ai revenues of each diocese were divided into four parts 
tor the respective uses of the bishop himself, of his inferio*' 
clergy, of the poor, and of the public worship; and the abuse 

public an olaborsitc <loF»oriplion of the church of Jerusalem, (in Yit 
Cons, 1. iv. c, 4r».) It no hiiigcr exivsts, hut he has inserted in the 
life of Const antine (I iii. c. JU)) a short account of the architecture 
and <»rnamt*iiLs. lie hhewise rueriliona the church of the Holy Apt ♦«- 
tics at Ooiwtantiiiopki. (1. iv. r)y.) 

See Justiriiaii. NtivelL cx.viii. S. The revenue of the patriarchs, 
Atid the most wcnlUiy hisluqH, is not oxpri*sst*d: the highest annual 
valuation a bishopric is stated at flflrtJf. and the lowest at 
pounds of gold.; the, mediuin might be taken at mxtem, but thtw 
valuatiouH .ure much below the real value. 

See Baronins, (Aniial Eccles, A. B. 824, No. 58, 65, ^0, th) 
Every record which comes from the Yaticaii is justly suspected; yet 
(Inyo rent-rolls have an ancient and authentic color*, and it is at 
evident, that, if forged, tiny were forged in a period whec furmt ml 
were the otijeetii df papid avarice. 
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of this sncrccl trust was strietlv and rppfritedly checked.**^ 
Tkt* patriinotiv of the ehnrch was still siihj<>et to all the pnhlic 
il|M/sirioijs f*f the state/”® 'flio clergy of Rqioe, Alexaiulriji, 
,rhessaloiii('a, &e., ruight solicit and obtain some partial ex- 
emptions; but the premature attempt of the great council of 
Kimini, which aspired to universal freedoiiij was successfully 
resist, ed b}' tiir Son of Constantine.*"” 

IV. 'Tim Latii) clergy, wlio erected their tribnnal on the 
ruins of the idvil and common law^, liav(i nmdestly accepted, 
as tlio gift of Constantine/*” the independent jurisdiction, 
whieh wa> the fruit of time, of m‘cid«mt, and of their own 
indusiry. Hut tlm' liberality of the Ohristian emperors had 
actually endow'cd tlneui with soine legal prerogatives, which 
^ecunsl and thgnilied tlui sacerdotal (diaracter.“* 1. Under 
a despotic governnauit, the hishops tdune, enjoyed and asserted 

Ss'<; 'rhiJijiasdn, Di'cipliiui do rEglii.e, tony iii. L ii. c. 13, 14, 
it), p. GSU — 7UU. The lei^id divi-ion of the ercledastieal revenue does 
not appettr to have been c'-tublidied in the time of Aiuhrose and 
Chrysostom, fc^ifiiplicios and Gelasius, who were bishops of Eome 
in the kUlc^r part uf the iifth eenlhry, memtion it in their pastoral 
letters n« a. genertd law% which was already conlirraed by the custom 
of Italy. '■ 

Ambrose, the most strenuous assertor of ecclesiastical privileges, 
submits witiumi a murmur to the payment of the land tax. Si tri 
butiini petit Imperator, non iiegamus; agri ecclesim sfdvmit tributum 
BtdvimuH fpjfi* lisimt. C.Tsaris Cmsari, et qu/E.sunt Dei Deo; tributum 
Cicsaris cst ; non negatur.” Baronins labors to interpret this tribute 
as an act of charity rather than of duty, (Aiinal. Ecelca. A. D. 387 ;) 
hut the words, if not the intentions of ilkiubrose are more candidly 
r^xphiined b}' Thomassin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. iii. 1. i. c, 34. p. 
^ 68 . 

In Ariminense synodo super eeclesiariim et clericonim prid- 
legiirt tractatu habitt*, usqiio eo dispo&itio priigressa est, tit juqa quas 
viilijrentur ad ecidesiam |K*rtinnr6, a puhlica functione ce.ssareiit in- 
quietmliuf* deshtente ; quod nostra videtur du<!mn sunctio repulsisso. 
Dqd. Theod. 1. xvi. tit 11 leg. 15. Had the synod of Rimini csirriod 
'this '"U<*h practical luerit might have atoned for 8<mie speculative* 
herr'sies. 

From Eusebius (in Vit Constant. I iv. c, 27) and Sozomen (1. i 
c. WiCare assurcMi that tbt^ cpbcopal jiirbdiction was extended and 
cfiidirined by ConstantiiK* ; but tho forgery of a famous CMlict, which 
was never fairly insert <‘d in the Theodosian Code (see at the end, 
bun. VI. p, 3U3,) ifi demonstrated by Oodtsfroy in thf mast satisfactor* 
luannen It is strange that M. de Montesquieu, wdio was a lawyer at 
well as a jflitlosopher, slauild allege t.hi>s edict of Constantine (jfespril; 
dfj9 Loix, I. xxix. c. U>) without intimating any suspittiou. 

Hie hubject of eeelesiaHlirai jurisdiction has beer involved tn ,« 
Halit of paesion, of prejudice, and of interest. Two of the feirnil 
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da® inaslimabk privilege of being tried only by tbeir ^)em * 
^tid even in a capital accusation, a synod of tbeir brethr<fi: 
%veiv tlie sole judges of tbeir guilt or iimocencc. Such a tri- 
bunal, xuiiess it was inflamed by personal resentment orj-eli* 
gious discord, might be favorable, or even partial, to the sacer- 
dotal order : but Constantine was satisfied, that secret impu- 
nity would be less pernicious than public scandal : and the 
Nicene council was edi^.ed by his public declaration, that if 
be surprised a bishop in the act of adultery, be should cast bis 
linpmial mantle over tlie episcopal sinner. 2, Tlie domestic 
jurisdiction of the bishops was at once a privilege and a 
restraint of the ecclesiastical oriler, whose civil causes were 
decently withdrawn from the cognizance of a secular judge, 
''riicir venial ofiences were not exposed to the shame of a 
public trial or punishment; and the gentle correction which 
tlie tenderness of youth may endure from its paremts or in 
siructors, was inflicted by the temperate severity of the 
bishops. But ‘if the clergy were guilty of any crime which 
could not be sufBciently expiated by tbeir degi’adation from an 
honorable and beneheiai profession, the Komau magistrate 
Irew the sword of justice, without any regard to ecclesiastical 
immunities. 3. The arbitration of tiie bishops was ratified by 
a positive law; and the judges were instructed to execute, 
without appeal or delay, the episcopal decrees, whose validity 
had hitherto depended on the consent of the. parties. 1'he 
conversion of the magistrates themselves, and of tlie whole 
empire, might gradually remove the feam and seriipie.s of the 
Christians. But they still resorted to the tribunal of the 
bishops, wdiose abilities and integrity they estei.nned; and 
the venerable Austin enjoyed the satisfaction of complaining 
that his spiritual functions were perpetually interrupted by the 
invidious labor of deciding the claim or the possession of 


books ■which have fallen into my hands, are the Institutes of Canon 
Law. by the Abbe de Tleury, and the Civil History of Haples, by 
Siarniohe. Their moderation %vas the effect of situation as ■well as of 
temper. Floury was a Freju;h t'celesia^Lic, who rc'spoetcd the author 
hy id' the parliaments; {iiaimooo wa.s an Italian lawyer, who rlreaded 
die power of the church. Ami lu're let me observe, that as Ihe gcii* 
cral projHisithms which 1 advance are the rt'sult of mafu/ particular 
jmd imperfect facts, 1 must either refer the reader to those niorlem 
autiiors who have expressly treated the subject, or swell these Lotea 
a disagreeable and disproportioned size. 

Tiilcnamt has collected from Kuhnus, Theodoret, the senth 
iicmts and hinguage of Oonstanline. Mem Bedes, tom. ill IhS 
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mlver mil gokl^ of lanils and cattle* 4. The ancient j rivilege 
of sanctuaiy transferred to the Christian temples, and 
extended, hy the liberal piety of the younger Theodosius, to 
the predncls of consecrated ground.”* The fugitive, and 
even guilty suppliant^, were permitted to implore either the 
justice” or the mercy, of the Deity ami nis ministers. The 
ra4i Yiol<uief 3 of despotism was suspended by the mild inter- 
position fjf the church ; and the lives or fortunes of the most 
eminent subjects might be proteckd by the mediation of the 
Oishop*. 

V. 'rim bishop was tlia perpetual censor of the morals of 
las people. Tim diseipliiw*. of penance was digested into a 
sysbuu of ctuuuiical jurisprudence, which accurately defined 
the <hity of pihate publie confession, the rules of evidence, 
the degrees of guilt, and the measure of punishment. It 
was impossible to execute this spiritual censure, if the Oliris* 
tian pontilf, who punished the obscure sins of the multitude, 
respected the conspicuous vices and destructive crimes of the 
mngistrati'. ; but it was impossible to arraign the conduct of 
the magistrate, witljuut controlling the administration of civil 
go\erniucrifc. Some considerations of religion, or loyalty, ot 
tear, protected the sacred persons of the emperors from the 
?5eal or resentment of the bishops ; but they boldly censured 
ami excommunicated the subrnvlinate tyrants, who were not 
invested with the majesty of the purple, St. Athanasius 
excominutiicated one of the ministers of Egypt; and the 
interdict which he pronounced, of fire and water, w^as sol- 
emnly transmitted to the churches of Cap>padoeia,”* Under 


See Cod Theod 1. ix, tit. xlv. leg. 4. In the works of Fra Faolo, 
(tom. iv, p. 192, there is an excedlcnt discourse on. the origin, 
daitns, abuses, and liniits ('jf sanctuaries, Ha justly observes, that 
antient Oreace might perhaps contain fifteen or tR^enty owry/a or sanc- 
tuaries; a inuaber which at present ’may be found in Italy wilbm 
the walls of a siiiglo city. 

114 |H*Hiteiitinl jurisprudence was eontimmlly improved by the 
canons of too oonnriK But m iruifiy ca«es were still left to the discre- 
tion of the bisltnps, they <iccasitm«]ly pubUshed, after the example of 
Oie Homan Fnntor. tiie rules of diseijdino which they proposed to ote 
A'Srvc. Among ilio eiinonical epistles of the foiirtircentury, those of - 
Basil the Great "were the tiiost celebrated. They are inserted in the 
Pandects of Beveridge, (tom, ii p. 4^ — Ihl,) and are translated by 
Chardon, Hist des SMrcriiens, tom. iv, p. 219 — 

Bsusil, Epistol xlvii, m Baronius, (Annal. Ecclea. A B. ZlO. Bf 
91,) who declares that he purposely relates it, to convince govern 
tjhat they were not exempt from a sentence of excommunicaiiom 
VOL. II.— H 
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tlie mgft of the younger Theodosius, the j>oIit6 and eloqueul 
Bynesiiis, one of the descendants of Hercules/** filled tlw 
episcopal seat of Ptoiemais, near the ruins of ancient Cyrene/*^ 
and the philosophic bishop supported with dignity the ehame* 
ter wdikh he had assumed with reluctance.**® He vanquished 
the monster of Libya, the president Andronicus, who almsed 
the autliority of n venal office, invented new modes of rapine 
and torture, and aggravated the guilt of oppression by that of 
sacrilege.**® After a fruitless attempt to reclaim the hauglity 
magistrate by mild and religious admonition, Synesius "prr>- 
cecdft to iniiict the last sentence of eedeslastlcal yisike,***® 

hk opinion, even li royal head is not safe from the thunders of tite 
Vatican; and the cardinal shows himself much more consistent than 
the lawyers aiu! theologians of the Gailican church. 

'I’lifi long Fcries of hk ancestors, as high as Eiiryafehenes, the first 
iha-ie king of J:^parta, and the fifth in hiieal descent from llercides, 
was inscribed in the public registers of Oyrene, a Lacedscnioniao 
colony. (Syncs. Epist. Ivji. p. 197, edit. Petav.) Such a pure and 
IHqstrious p<^digree of seventeen hundred yews, without adding the 
royal ancestors of Hercules, cannot be equalled in the history c>f 
mankind. 

SynesiuR (de RegiK), p. 2) pathetically deplores the Mien and 
ruined state of Oyreue, n6\is irahat^v hofxa Kai n^tvdv^ Kfii 

jivpitt rcoii irdMi a'6^u}Vf pw rrevij^ ml Karntp^iif xal ffsya kpriiriUp* 

Ptolemais, a new city, 82 miles to the westward of Oyretie, assumed 
the metropolitan honors of the Pentapoiis, or Upper Libya, which 
were afterwards transferred to Sozusa. See Wesselmg, Itinerar. pv 67 
68, 782. Celarius, Geograph, tom, ii part ii. 72, 74. Carolus a 
Paulo, Geograph. Sacra, p. 278. B’Anville, Get)graphie Anderme 
tern. iii. p. 48, 44. Memoires de TAcad. des iBscripticms, tom. xxxvit 
p. 868^891. 

Synesius had previously represented his own disqualificatiom 
(Epist. c, V. p. 246^250.) Se loved profane studies mid profaiu 
sports ; he was incapable of supporting a life of celibacy ; he disbe 
heved the resurrection; and he refused to preach yh6/ca to the people 
unless he might be permitted to phUmophize at home. Hieopbiius 
primate of Egypt, wlio knew his merit, accepted this extraordinary 
compromise. See the life of Synesius in Tillernont, Mem. EccieB. tom 
xii. p, 499 — 5&4. 

See the mvective of S\mesiwa, Epkt. Ivii. p. 191 — 201. Thf 
promoti('n t>f Anilromous was* illegal ; smee he vrm a native <d Bore 
nicti, in ihe mme province. The inwtrumenta of torture are curiously 
specified; the Kimrfipufif, or pr<^, the SunTv'kndpa, the tte 

the and the that variouKly pressetl o* 

distended the fingers, the feet^ the nose, the ears, and the lips of tht 
.victims. 

The eentenee of excornimmication is expressed in a rbetericol 
style, (Synesius, Epist. IvUi. p. 201 — 203.) The method of kivolviutf 
wiiole families, though somewhat unjust, was improved into laationu 
mtordicta 
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wbkli devotefe Andronieus, with his associates and their fami* 
fed the abhorrence of earth and heaven. Ihe iinpeni* 
tent siimersj more cruel than Phahiris or Seniiacherib, more 
destructive than war, 2 >estiieoee, or a cloud of locusts, are de* 
Brived of the name and ju'ivileges of Chiistians, of the par- 
feidpation of tlic .sacraments, and of the liope of Panidise. 
The Jushop exhorts the tjlergy, tire. magistrates, and the people, 
w renouiice all society with the enemies of Christ ; to exclude 
tliem from ihm homes and tabh^s ; aiid^ to refuse them, the 
aommon otbi*{‘s of life, and the decent rites of buriah The 
church 4 >f IToletiiais, obscure and contemptible as she may 
appear, athlresses this di'claratiun to all her sister churches of 
th(% world ; and the profane who reject her decrees, will be 
involved in the guilt and punishment of Andronicus and his 
impious folluw<‘rH. These spiritual terrors were enforced by a 
dexterous application to the Byzantine court ; the trcmblinsr 
president implored tbd mercy of the church ; and the descend- 
ants of Hercules enjoyed the satisfaction of raising a prostrato 
tyrant from the ground.^*^ Such principles and such exainplea 
insensi!}ly pr6|}art3d the triumph of the Eoman pontiffs, wfio 
have trainpiod on the necks of kings. 

VL Every popular government has experienced the effects 
of rude or artificial eloquence. The coldest nature is animat- 
ed, the lirm<3st reason is moved,- by the rapid communication 
of the prevailing impulse ; and each hearer is affected by his 
own passions, and by those of the surrounding multifeude» 
The ruin of civil liberty had silenced the demagogues of 
Athens, and the tribunes of Rome ; the custom of preaching 
which seems to constitute -a considerable part of Christian 
devotion, had not l)een introduced into the temples of anti- 
quity ; and the ears of monarchs were never invaded bv the 
harsh sound of popular eloquence, till the pulpits of the 
empire were filled with sacred orators, who possessed some 
advantages unknown to their j)rofane predecessors.^*® The 
arguments and rhetoric of the tribune were instantly opposed 
with equal arms, by skilful and resolute antagonists ; and llw» 


Son HyucBuis, Kpirtt. xlvik p. IHG, 187. Ep^-t. Ixxil p. 218, 219 
Kpisf. Ixxxix, p. SJU). 2a K 

Thoiaassin (Di^ciplino de rKgliwe, tnm. it I, iii. c. 88, p. 17&1 
—1770.) and ninj^ham, (Antiqiiiiies, vql. I 1. xiv, c, .1, p. 688 — ^717. 
Prearieng was conridcred us the most important ofHfic of Uie bishop 
but tills fmiotion was sometinics intrubtod to such presbyters as Ghr rs 
oatoiu and Aiigustia 
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clause of fcmtli and reason might derive an accidental support 
from the conflict of hostile passions. The bishop, or some 
distinguished presbyter, to whom he cautiously delegated the 
pDwoj*s of preaching, harangued, without the danger of intc^r- 
ruption or reply, a submissive multitude, whose minds had 
nei‘n prepared and subdued by the awful ceremonies of reli- 
gion. Such was the strict subordination of the Catholic 
church, that the same concerted sounds might issue at once 
from a hundred pulpits of Italy or Egypt, if tliey were 
twiud by the master hand of the Rdnian or Alexandrian 
primate. The design of this institution was laudable, but 
the fruits were not always salutary. The preachers recom* 
mended the practice of the social duties; but they exalted 
the p{^rfection of monastic virtue, which is painful to the indi- 
vidual, and useless to mankind. Their charitable exhortations 
betrayed a secret wish that the clergy might be permitted to 
manage the vrealth of the faithful, for the benefit of the pwr. 
The most sublime representations of the attributes and laws 
of the Deity were sullied by an idle mixture of metaphysical 
subtleties, puerile rites, and fictitious miracles : and they expa- 
tiated, with the most fervent zeal, on the religious merit of 
hating tlie adversaries, and obeying the ministens of the 
church. When the public peace was distracted by heresy 
and schism, the sacred orators sounded the trumpet of dis- 
cord, and, perhaps, of sedition. The understandings of their 
congregations were perplexed by mystery, their passions were 
inflamed by invectives ; and they rushed from the Christian 
temples of Antioch or Alexandria, prepared either to suffer or 
to inflic, t martyrdom. The corruption of taste and language is 
strongly marked in tlie vehement declamations of the Latin 
bisho[)s; but the compositions of Gregory and Chrysostom 
have been compared with the most splendid models of Attic, 
or at least of Asiatic, eloquence/^* 

VII. Tlie representatives of the Christian republic were 
regulnrly assembled in the spring and autumn of each year; 


Queen Elizabeth used this exprespiori, and practised this art, 
whenever she wished to prepossess the minds of her people in favor of 
any oxtru<>r<Unary 'measure of government Tlie boBtile effects of ilm 
mmic were apprebeiuled by her successor, aofi severely felt by his son. 
“ WliJin drum eccloBiiistic,” ttrc. See Heylto Life erf ArchbiBhoii 
Laud. p. IS8. 

fliose mode^it orators acknowledged, that, as they were destitut# 
9$ thrt gift of mirar.ss, they endeavored to acquire the arts of cloqueiMsei 
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mid these synods diffused the spirit of eceiedasiieal ■ Sbcipline 
aiui It^gidatioii through the liuutlred and twenty provinces of 
the 3h»tiia« worhi.^'^* The 'archbishop or inetropolitaii was 
enipowerech by the huvs, to stmoiion the siif}rag«‘in bishops of 
his pr<nince; to revise tlicir conduct, to vindicate their rights, 
to declare their faith, and to examine the mmis of the can- 
didates who ivcre elected by the clergy and people to supply 
the vacaiaics of the e])iHcopriI college. The primates of 
K<juie, Alexandria, Auticich, Carthage, and afterwards Oon- 
staniinople, wlio c^xercised a more ample jurisdiction, convened 
lh<* nuiijc'ruus assembly of their dept?nd{.'nt bisho])S. But the 
eonv<->c*{idon of great find extriiordirifiry synods was the preroga- 
tive of the em]jf‘ror alone, Whenewr the cixiergiuicles of the 
church required this decisive measure, he despatched a per- 
enqikiry suiiimoiis to the bishops, or the deputies of each 
pro\ ince, with an order for the use of post-horses, and a com- 
Jictetii allowance for the expenses of their journey. At an 
early period, when Oonstuntirie was the protector, rather than 
the proselyte, of Ghri.stia«it 3 q he referred the African contro- 
versy to the council of Arles; in which the bishopvS of York, 
of Treves, of Milan, and of Ojirthage, met as friends aiid 
brethren, to debate in their native toiigue on the common 
interest of the Latin or Western church.^®® Eleven years 
afmrwards, a more numerous and celebrated assembly was 
convened at Nice in Bithynia, to extinguish, by their final sen- 
teiiee, the subtle disputes which had arisen in Egypt on the 
subject of the Trinity. I'hree hundred and eighteen bishops 
ob(w<d tiie summons of tiieir indulgent niaster ; the ecclesi- 
astics fff every rank, and sect, and denoroination, have been 
computed at two thousand and forty 'cight persons;*®’ the 
(Greeks appeared iti person; and the cousvnit of the Latins was 


7‘ho council of Nice, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and sevauth canons,, 
hast uifitle some funJuincntal rcgiiktbuH concerning synods, metro- 
|K»nt.'iUH. mi<I primates, ’'ihe Nicene camms have been var"*jiusly tor- 
tured, ahi^otl, interpolated, or haged, according lo the iniorotiit of the 
clergy. I’he BuhnrUkarkm churches, assigucil (by Itufinus) Jlf» the 
bbho[) of Koine, have been made the Bubject of vehement controversy 
(fcsee HirmoinI, Opiaw, tmn. iv. p. 

We have onty thiriy-thi'oc <ir ft»rt\^~seveu episcopal aiibserip 
IkrtHt but Adde, a w^riter iruleed of small uccumtt, reckon?^ bIx Inmdied 
bisluips lu the council of Arles. I’illeniout, Mem, Ecclos. torn, vl 
|i. 422, 

Tillemont, hm vi/p, 915, and Beausobre, Hist, dn Maul 
tom i p 529, The name uf hinh^p, 'which h given by Sw 
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expressed by tlie legates of the Roman poniiS The session^ 
which lasted about two months, was frequently honored by the 
presence of the emperor* Leaving his guards at the door, he 
seated himself (with the permission of the council) on a low 
stool in the midst of the hall Constantine listened with 
patience, and spoke with modesty: and while he influenced 
the debates, he humbly professed that he was the minister, not 
the judge, of the successors of the apostles, who had been 
established as priests and as gods upon earth.*®’ Such pro- 
found reverence of an absolute monarch towards a feeble and 
unarmed assembly of his own subjects, can only be compared 
to the respect witii which the senate had iKjen treated by the 
Roman princes who adopted the policy of Augustus. Within 
the space of fifty years, a philosophic spectator of the vicis- 
situdes of human affairs might have contemplated Tacitus in 
the senate of Rome, and Constantine in the council of Nice* 
The fathers of the Capitol and those of the church had alike 
degenerated from the virtues of their founders ; but as the 
bishops were more deeply rooted in the public opinion, they 
sustained tiieir dignity’ with more decent pride, and sometimes 
opposed with a manly spirit the wishes of their sovereign. 
The progress of time and superstition erased the memory of 
the weakness, the passion, the ignorance, which disgraced 
these ecclesiastical synods ; and the Catholic world has nnafti- 
luoiisly submitted*®® to ‘the ipfallihU decrees of the general 
couneik^'*" 

rychius to the 2048 ecclesiastics, (Annal. torn, i. p. 440i vers. Pocock,) 
l>iu3t be extemled far beyond the limits of an orthodox or even epis- 
copal ordination. 

Sec EuFeb. in Vii Constantin. I hi c. 6-—21. Tillemont, Mem, 
'Ceclesiastiqnes, tom. vi p. 669 — ^69, 

Sancunus igitur vicem legum obtinere, qnae a quatuor Sanctis 
Coueiliis .... expositaj sunt act flrmatse. Prsudictaniin cnim qnat 
nor eynodoruni dogmata sient sanctas Scriptnras et regulas sicni 
[eges ohsiirvamus, Justinian. jN“ovell cxxxl Beveridge (ad Pandect, 
proi(‘g. p. 2) remai’ks, tlmt the emperors never made new laws in 
eccle«iastical matters;, and G-mnaone observes, in a very different 
spin't, 4Jiat thoY gave a legal sanction to the canons of councils. Is- 
torlft Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 1B6. 

See the article Ooncile in the Bncyclopedie, tom. hi. p. 668--- 
8^9, edition de Lticques, The author, M. de docteur Boudbaud, lias 
disfussed* nccovdinp to the principka of the GaUican church, the prin- 
cipal questions whieh relate to the form and ccaietitution of general, 
oatioiial, and provincial councils. The editors (see Preface, p. xv5u) 
Siave reason to be proud of this article. Those who consult thmr hn- 
tnense compilation. Wdom depart so well satisfied. 
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CHAPTliE XXI. 


rKEBECUTlOIC OF — THE SCHrSM OF THE BOHATlSrS. 

- — THE AHIAE CONTROVERST, ATHABTABXUS. — 'OTSTRACTEB 

BTATE OF THE CHURCH AND BiMPlRE UNDER OONBTAKTmSt 

AND HJ.S SONB. TODBIRAWOK OF PAGANISM. 

The grateful applause of the clergy has coTisecratf?d the 
iDciiiorj r>f a priticje wlio indulged their passions and promoted 
tlicir interest iliuistantino gave them security, wealth, honors, 
and revenge ; and the support of the ortlicKlox faith was con- 
iidered as the most sacred and important duty of the civil 
in^istrate. The edict of Milan, the great charter of tulera- 
tioB, had confinned to each individual of the Roman world 
tlie privilege of choosing and professing his own religion. But 
this iuestiraahle privilege wiB soon violated ; with the knowl- 
edge of truth, the emperor imbibed the maxims of p<Tseen» 
tioii ; and the sects \vhich dissented from the Catholic clmrch 
were afflicted and oppressed by the triimiph of Christianity. 
Constantine easily believed that the Heretics, who presumed 
te dispute Im opinions, or to oppose Ms commands, were 
guilty of the most absurd and criminal obstinacy ; and that a 
seasonable application of moderate severities might save those 
unhappy men from the danger of an everlasting condemnation. 
Not a moment was lost in excluding the ministers and teachers 
of the separateid congregations from any share of the rewards 
and immunities which the emperor had so liberally bestowed 
on tlio orthodox clergy. But as tlie sectaries might still exist 
under the cloud of royal disgrace, the conrpiest of the East 
was immediately followed by m e.cliet which announced their 
tejtal destruction.' After a preamble filled witli passion and 
reproach, Constantine al>solnteIy prohibits the assemblies of 
the Heretics, and confiscates their public property to the use 
aither of the revenue or of the Catholic church. The sects 
against whom the Imperial severity was directed, ajipear to 
have been the adherents of Paul of Saraosata; the Montanisti 
0f Phrygia, who maintained an enthusiastic succession of 


' Engebius in Vit, Goustaniiix L Ui. a 63, 64, 65, 66. 
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prophecy ; tlie Novatians, who sternly rejected the temporal 
efiicaey of repentance; the Marcionites and Valentiihans, 
imder whose leading banners the various Gnostics of Asia and 
Egypt had insensibly rallied ; and perhaps the Manichseuns, ^Yho 
had recently itnported from Pema a more artfui composition 
of Oriental and Christiatx theology.* Tho design of extirpating 
the name, or at least of restraining the progress, of these odious 
Herc'tics, was prosecuted with vigoi’ and eifect. Some of the 
penal regulations were co]>ied from the edicts of Diocletian ; 
and this method of conversion was applauded by the same 
bishops who had felt the hand of oppression, and pleaded for 
tho lights of humanity. Two immaterial circumstances may 
serve, however, to provix that the mind of Constantine was not 
entirely corrupted by the spirit of zeal and bigotry. 33efore 
he eondemncMl the Maniciiteans and their kindred sects, he 
resolved to make an accurate inquiry into the nature of their 
religious principles. As if he distrusted the impartiaiity of 
his ecclesiastical counsellors, tins delicate eominission Was 
intrusted to a civil magistrate, whose learning and moderation 
he justly esteemed, and of whose venal character he was 
probably ignorant.® The emperor was soon convinced, that 
he had too hastily proscribed the orthodox faith and the exem- 
plary morals of the Novatians, who had dissented from tlie 
church in some articles of ‘discipline which were not perhaps 
essential to salvation. By a particular edict, he exempted 
them from the general penalties of the law ; * allowed them 
to build a church at Constantinople, respected the miracles of 
their saints, invited their bishop Acesius to the council of l^ice ; 
and gently ridiculed the harrow tenets of his sect by a familiar 

® After some examination of the various opiuioins of Tillemont, 
Beausubre, Lardner, <fec., I am convinced that Manes did not propa^ 
gate his sect, even in Persia^ before the year 2*7 0. It is strange, that a 
philosophic and foreign heresy .should have penetrated so rapidly into 
the African pr<jvincc.s ; yet I cannot easily reject the edict of piocletian 
against the Maiiichmans, which may be found in Baronin?. (Anna! 
Eccl. A. IX 28t) 

^ Oonstantiuus euim, cum limatius siiperstitionum qumruret sectas, 
Maiiiciiajornm et similium, <S^. Ainmian. xv. 15. Strategius, who 
from this commission obtained the etiriiame of MmonimiUftf was a 
Christian of the Arlan sect. He acted as one of the counts at Oi€ 
council of Sardica, Libanius praises his mildness and pr udeucei, 
Vales, ad locum Ammian. 

* G<kI. Thead, 1. xvi tit 5, leg. 2. As the general law k not hiictt* 
ed in the Theodosian Code, it probable that, m year 4S8, the Beoti 
which it had condomned were already extinct. . 
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wliicib, froiH tlio month of a sovereign, must nave ho^u 
reeoived with applause and gratitude.® 

The fonipiaiuts and mutual accusations which assailed the 
throne of Constantine,’ as soon as the death of Maxcnitius had 
siit>uiitted Africa to his victorious amis, were ill a<laptml tu 
edify an imperfect proselyte. ’ lie learned, with surprise, tltat tlm 
jwuvinces of that great country, fivnn the confines of Oyrcne to 
the eulnmns of Hercules, were distracted with religious dis* 
eori.'^ 11ie source of the division was derived from a doubk 
election in the ciiureh of Cartilage. ; the second, in rank and 
0 [Uilence, of the eeck.siahtieal thrones of the West. Gaecilian 
and Majoriims were tim two rival prchiti^s of Africa; and the 
deatJi of the latter .suon made room for Donatus, who, by his 
superior abilities and {i]>pureiit virtues, was the firmest sujr)p()rt 
of his party. The advantage which Oijecilian might claim 
from the |>riority of his ordination, wm destroyed by tlie illegal, 
Of at least indecent, haste, with which it had been performed, 
without expe<!ting the arrival of tho bisliops of K luiiidia. Tho 
authority of these bishops, who, to the number of Bevonty, cob; 
demned Oaicilian, and consecrated Majorintts, is again weak 
encd by the infamy of some of their personal characters; tine 
by the female intrigues, sacrilegious bargains, and tumultuous 
jiroceedings, which are imputed to this Numidian council’ 
The bisliops of the contending factions maintained, with equal 

® 8 o 2 omcij, 1. i. c. * 22 - Bocratea, 1. i c. 10 . Tiiese historians hav® 
beei? suspected, but I think without reason, of an attachment to the 
Novatian doctrine. The emperor said to the bishop, “ Aecsius, take 
a ladder, and up to heaven by yourself.” Most of the Christian 
sects have, ly turns, borrowed the ladder of Ace'^ins. 

® The best materials for lids part of ecclesitistical history may be 
found in the edition of Optatiis Milevitiinus published (Paris, 1700) 
by M. Dupiti, who lias enriched it with critical notes, geoirraplncai 
discussions, ori^^inal record-s, and an accurate abridgment of the wlude 
mitroversy, M. tie Tillemont has bestowed on the Bonutists the 
greatest part of a volume, (tom. vl. part I ;) and i am indebted h) him 
fill' an ample eollectiou rtf all the passages of his favorite Bt. Augustin, 
wMdi relate to thn.se heretics. 

Bebisma tghur illo kmipore eonfusa^ mulieris iracundia pepevit* 
ambitus nutrivit; avaritia roboravit. Optatus, 1. i. c, 10. U7ie Ian* 
guage of Parpufiua is that of a furious madman. Bidtur te neca^se 
fdioH Borom turn duos. }hirpuriu.s respomht : Ptilas me terreri h te 
. . oeddt; et occido eos (|iii contra me fadimi Acta Pencil Cirteu- 
$H, ad calc. Uptid,. p. 27d. When Gieciliun wa^ invited to an asgem* 
bly of bishops, Ihirpurius .said to his brethren, or rather to hm accom* 
|:dK!©a, ** Let him come hither to receive our impositkm of liancb , and 

will break his head by way of p^iuancey Optai i i. c. 19. 
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ardor and obstinacy, tliat tbeir adversaries were degraded, or 
at least disliuriored, by the odious crime of delivering the Eolj 
Scriptures to the officei's of Diocletian. From their mutual 
repronehea, as- well as from the story of this dark transaction, 
it may justly be inferred, that the late pei'secution had imbit- 
tered tiie xeal, without reforming the manners, of the African 
Christians. That divided church was incapable of affording 
an impartial judicature ; the controversy was solemnly tried in 
07e successive tribunals, which were appointed by tlie em- 
peror ; and the whole proceeding, from the first appeal to the 
final sentence, lasted above three yearn. A severe inquisition, 
which, was taken by the Prsjetorian vicar, and the proconsul of 
Africa, the report of two episcopal visitors who had b(3en sent 
to Carthage, the decroea of the councils of Rome and of Arles, 
.and the supreme judgment of Constantine himself in his sacred 
consistory, were all favorable to the cause of OiBcilian ; and, 
he was unanimously acknowledged by the civil and ecclesias- 
tical powei’s, as the true and lawful primate of Africa. The 
honors and estates of the church were attributed to kw sufira- 
gan bishops, and it was not without difficulty, that Constantine 
was satisfied with inflicting the punishment of exile on the 
principal leadem of the Donatist taction. As their cauwse was 
examined with attention, perhaps it was determined with jus- 
tice. Perhaps their complaint was not without foundation, that 
tlie credulity of the emperor had been abused by the insidious 
arts of his favorite Osiua. The influence of falsehood and 
corruption might procure the condemnation of the innocent, 
or aggravate the sentence of the guilty. Such an act, how- 
ever, of injustice, if it concluded an importunate dispute, might 
be numbered among the transient evils of a despotic adminis- 
tration, which are neither felt nor remembered by posterity. 

But this incident, so inconsiderable tiiat it scarcely deserves 
a place in history, was productive of a memorable schkni' 
which afflicted the provinces of Africa above three hundred 
fears, and was extinguished only with Christianity itself. The 
inflexible of freedom and fanaticism animated the Dona- 
fcists to refuse obedience to the usurpers, whose election they^ 
disputed, and whose spiritual powers they denied. Excluded 
from the civil and religious communion of mankind, they- 
boldly excommunicated the rest of mankind, who had em- 
braced the impious party of CaBcilian, and of the Traditorss 
from wbicli ha derived his pretended ordination. They, 
ftcrted with confidtuiee^ and almost with *(?xiiltation, Ihat th«~ 
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Apmtolical was intetruptcxl ; that ail the Mshops 

of Bhirope and Asia were infected by the contagion of guilt 
and schlstn ; and that the prerogatives of the Catholic church 
wore confined to the chosen portion of the African believers, 
who alone had preserved inviolate the integrity of their faith 
atid discipline. " This rigid theory was supported by the most 
mieharital^le conduct. Whenever they acquired a proBi‘lyfcc!s, 
even from the ’ distant provinces of the East, they carefully 
r4?peati?d the sacred rites of baptism * and ordination ; as they 
rejected tlie validity of those which he had alrt?ady received 
from the hands of heretics or schismatics. Ifishops, virgins, 
and even spotless infants, were sulijected to the disgrace of a 
pnhYw, |Kmance, bcifore they could be admitted to tlie com- 
nunuou of the Ponntists. If tliey obtained possession of a 
church whieli had been nsed by their Catholic adversaries, 
they purified the unhallowed building with the same mious 
CJiro which a temple of idols might have required. They 
washed the pavement, scraped the walls, burnt the altar, 
which was commonly of wood, melted the consecrated plate, 
and c^ist the Holy Eucharist to the dogs, with every circum- 
stance of ignominy wlikli could provoke and perpetuate the 
animosity of religious factions.® j^otvvithstanding this irrec- 
oncilable aversion, the two parties, who were mixed and aep 
arated in all the cities of Africa, had the same language and 
rrjanners, the same 2:cal and learning, the same faith and 
worship. Proscribed by the civil and ecclesiastical powers of 
the empire, the Donatists still maintained in some provinces, 
prtkularly in Kumidia, their superior nuinbers; and four 
hundred bishops acknowledged the jurisdiction of their pri- 
mate. But the invincible spirit of the sect sometimes preyed 
on its own vitals : and tlie bosom of their schismatieal church 
was tom by iutestkio divisions. A fourth piart of the .Donatist 
bishops tbl 10 W’ed the independent standard of the Maximian- 
mU. Tho narrow and solitary path which their fii^t leaders 
bad marked out, continued to deviate from the groat society 

• The councils of Arles> Hico, and of Trent, confirmed the wise 
tpd moderate practice of the church of Home. Tlic DonatiatB, how- 
ever, hail tin? atlvisntHge of muintaunng the sentiment of Cyprian, ami 
of a cundderable part of. the. primitive church. Viuceritius Xirmcsb(p. 

ap. Tilkmont, Eccks. t(jm, vi. p. 1 SS) has mcplained wliy 
fim JDonatists are eternany burning with the Devil, while Si Cypriar. 
oekus hi lieavch witJi Je-^us Christ. 

* silre tile <Xth htude of Optalus Milevitanus, p. 9 j — 100. 
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of Even the imperceptible sect of the liogatiam 

coBld affirm, witJmut a blush, that when Christ should descend 
to judge the earth, he would find his true , religion preserved 
onlv in a few nameless villages of the Caesarean Mauritania.*'^ 
The schism of the Donatists was coniined to Africa: the 
more diffusive mischief of the Trinitarian controversy suc- 
cessively penetrated into every part of tlie Christian world. 

tbnner was an accidental quarrel, occasioned by the 
abuse of freedom ; the latter was a high and mysterious argu- 
ment, deiived from the abuse of pbilasophy. B>om the age 
of Constantine to that of Clovis and Thcodoric, the temporal 
inte.rests both of the Itomans and Barbarians were deeply 
involved in the theological' disputes of Arianism, The histo- 
rian may therefore ]>e permitted respectfully to withdraw the 
veil of the sanctuary ; and to- deduce tlie progress of reason 
and faith, of error and passion, from the school of Blato, to 
the decline and fail of the empire. 

The genius of Plato, informed by his own meditation, or by 
the traditional knowledge of the priests of Egypt,** had ven- 
tured to explore the mysterious natum of the Deity. When 
heliad elevated his mind to the sublime contemplation of the 
fii;st self-existent, necessary cause of the universe, the Atheni- 
an sage was incapable of conceiving kow the simple unity of 
his essence could admit the infinite variety of distinct and suc- 
eesfiive ideas which compose the model of the intellectual 
world; how a Being purely incorporeal could execute that 
perfect model, and mould with a plastic hand the rude and 
independent chaos. The vain hope of extricating himself 
from these difficulties, which .must ever oppress the feeble 
powem of the human mind, might induce Plato to consider the 
divine nature under the threefold modification — of the first 
cause, the reason, or Logos, and the soul or spirit of the 

Tillemout, Mem. Ecclesiastiques, tom. vl part i. p. 263. . He 
at their partial creduUtj. He revered Augustin, the great 
doctor of the system of predestiiiation. 

Plato iSgyptum peragravit ut a sacerdotibiis Barharis numeros 
ot mleMia aeciperet. Cicero de Fmibus, v. 25. The Egyptians inighi 
«till ]>reserve tbs traditional creed of the J^atriaroh^. Josephus haa 
porsuiitied many of the Christian fiithers, that Plato derived a part of 
ms fenowlodge from the Jews ; but this vain opinion cannot be tccoU’ 
«i|od with the obscure state and nnsocial manners of the Jewish peo 
pie, whose scriptures were not accessible to Greek curiosity till mon 
than one hundred years after the death of Hato. Bee Marshas 
Canon. Chrom p. 144 Le Olerc, Epistol Critic, vii, p. , 
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uoivpmo. His |>otttk‘al imagitiation sonietimes fixec* and aiik 
mated tlipie metaphysical abstractions ; the three arcMml ot 
original prindples were represented lii tlio Platonic system as 
three (Jods^ united with each other by a mystenous and iindfa- 
hle generation; and the Logos was }>articiiiar]y considered 
nnder the more accessible charjicter of tlie iti'on of an Eternal 
Father, and the Oeator and Governor of the world, Suc,h 
ap'xmr to have Ix^en the secret doctrines which were caa- 
tfously whisp<;red in the gardens of tlie academy ; and which» 
according lu the more recent disciples of could not bo 

** Thk of the; (loctrino of Plato appoara to me coitirary to tiio 

true seOPo of that philoHOijhtir’s wnlingH. ^ Tho hrilliant imag^inatioh which 
he cavrieti into uwnuphysical lucpilrics, his fall of allegories and fig- 
ure's, have iiii«iorl Jhoj^e mterpnners who did not Hooh, from tho whole tenor 
of his works mui huyond the images which the writer employs, the system 
of tills pUh‘ fsoi»her. fa my opinion, there is uo Trinity in 'Plato ? he has 
OHlahliBlied no mysterions gkiieratioti between the three pretended principles 
whieii he is made to distinguish. P'inany, he eoneeives only as ulpribnim 
of the Leity, or of matter, those ideas, of which it Is supposed that he made 
0 'Hhiancmf real Iwings. 

According to Plato, God and maUor existed from^ all etennty. Before tho 
creation of tiie world, matter had in itself a principle of motion, but wdth- 
out end or laws; it is this principle which Pku) calls the irratrnnal soul of 
the world. («X»> of 'P^xn ;) because, according to his docArine, every spoata,- 
umm and original principle of motion is called soul God wished to im- 
Itttimjfimii upon matter, that is to say, L To mould matter, and make it inu> 
a iKidy a. To regulate its motion, ami subject it to sftme end and to certidn 
laws.* The JDc'ity, in this operation, could not act but according to the ideas 
existing in his intelligence: their union tilled this, and termed the ideal 
typo the world. It ia this ideal world, this divine iuteUigenco, existing 
with C4(Ki from all eternity, and ealled by Plato rowf or which he is 
supposed to personify, to substantialize ; while an attentive examination is 
sutficient to convince us that he has never assigneil it an existence external 
to the jDcity, (hors de la IMviniteo and that he considered the My os as the 
filjg^regate of the ideas of God, toe divine understanding in its relation to 
the world. The contrary opinion is irroconcilubie with all his philosophy : 
thus ho says (Timams, p. 348, edit. Bip.) that to the idea of the Beity 
is essentmliy uuited that of intelligence, of a hgoa. He would thug have 
admittt^d a double ; one inhertujt in the Deity as an attribute, the other 
indejamdently exiHlmg as a substance. He alHmis (Tima50.s, 316, 337, 
348, Snplusta, v. ii. p. SitH)) I hat the intelligence, the principle of 

order, rovf or camiot exist hut as an attribute of a soul, 

the principle of motion and {>f life, of which the nature is unknown 
to UH. How, then, according to this, could he consider the hgm as a 
substance endowed with an indeiJendent existence? In titlicr places, 
Ik: explains it by thestt tw^o Wii^ls, (knowledge, scicnec.l and 

diuelligence.) which signify the attrlhulcs of the Deity, (Hophist, v. ii. p. 
2tJP.) Lastly, it follows from several passages, among others from Fhiich, y, 
iv. p, S4y, 248, that Ihato has never given "to the words rltuy, X^yes^ but pne 
i»i these two meanings j l. The resulf, of tite acimi of ihe Deltt( ; that k, 
aider, the collective laws w'hieh govern tlie world * and 2, The rational soul 
H die world, (XuyttrrfKn xpvx^,) or the cause of this result, that is to say, liie 
iftdne iiitelJigcnoe.^ When he fK'parates God, die ideal archetype of the 
ivorM and matter, k is to explain how, according to bis systeir^ Gk>d hjW 
K«H»04ed. at tlKi creation, to unite the principle c4f tH'der winch he W 
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perfectly understood^ till after an assidnous study of thirty 
yearn/* 

llio arms of the Macedonians diffused over Asia and Egypt 
the language and learning of Greece ; and the theological sys* 
tern of Plato was taught, with less reserve, and perhaps with 
some improvements, in the celebrated school of Alexandria/* 

The nwtlern guides who lead me to the knowledge of the Pk' 
Ionic system are Oudworth, (Intelleetual System, p, 568---6S0,} Has- 
ftage, (Hist, des Juifs, L iv, c. 4, p. 63 — 86,) Le Clorc, i(Epist. Crii vii. 
p. — ‘209,) UR<1 Bntcker, (Hist. Pliilosojfdi. tom. I p. ^78 — '?06.) Aa 
the ie.aniing of these writers was equal, mid their intentiou difeeut, m 
inquisitive observer may derive instruction from their disputes, and 
certainty from their agreement 

Brucker, Hist. Philosoph. tom. I p. 1349 — 135^. The Alexam 
driati school is celebrated by Strabo (i. xvii.) and Ammianus, (xxii, 
6.)^ 

witliiu himself, his proper intelligence, the Xtf}.oir,^the principle of motion, to 
tlic principle of motion, the irrational soul, the aXoyoi ipvxnt which was in 
matter, when he speaks of the place occupied by the ideal world, 
p(/ftr4s,) it is to designate the divine iiiteUigence, which is its cause. Pinall^, 
in no part of his writings do we find a true personification of the pretended 
beings of wdiich he is said to have formed a trinity : and if tliis persomfica- 
tion existed, it would equally apply to many other notions, of which might 
be formed many different trinities. 

This error, into which many ancient as well aa modern interpreters ot 
Plato have fallen, was very natural. Besides the snares which were con- 
cealed in his figurative style j besides the necessity of comprehending as a 
whole the system of his ideas, and not to explain^ isolated passages, the 
nature of hia doetriiie itself would conduce to this en-or. When Plato 
appeared, the uncertainty of human knowledge, and the continual illusions 
ot the senses, were acknowledged, and had given rise to a general scepti- 
cism. Socrates had aimed at raising morality above the infiueace of this 
scepticism I Plato endeavored to save metaphysics, by scelung in the 
humait intellect a source of certainty which the senses could not fumieb. 
He invented the system of innate ideas, of which the aggregate formed, 
according to him, the ideal world, and affirmed that these ideas were real 
attributes, not only attached to our conceptions of objects, but to die 
nature of the obiocts themselves,? a nature of which from them we might 
obtain a knowledge. He gave, ttien, to these ideas a positive existence as 
ittributea ? his commentators could easily give them a real existence as 
substances; especially as the terms which’ he used to desigaate them, 
Hvro TO mMv^ ^xirit H essential beauty, essential goodness, font thoia- 

atclves to this substantialfoation, (hyiiostasis,) — Q*. 

Wc have retained this view of the original philosophy of Plato, in which 
djcre is probably much truth. The genius of Plato was rather metaphysical 
than iwpermnative? his i>oetry was in his language, rather tlian, like that of 
the Oricutals, In bis concsepiioM.— M. 

^ Tlie philosophy of Plato was not the only source of that professed ia 
Clio school of Alexandria. That city, in whicb Greek, Jewish, and Sgyp 
dan men of letters were assombfod, was the scene of a strange fusion of the 
fysumi of those three people. The Greeks brouglit a Platonism, alreaxiy 
Bmch changed? tlie Jews, who had acquired at Babylon a groat numblr 
lef Oriemai noti^ms, and whose theological opinions had undergone grea 
cKanges by this iptorcoursc. endeavored to reconinfo Platonism with died* 
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h immemii?' colony of had Jx'cn invited, by the favor of 

the Ptolemhis, to nettle in Iheif new capital.^* Wliile tlie bulk 
of the nation practised tlie legal ceremonies, and purstievl the 
lucrative occupatioiiH of comouirco, a few Hebrews, of a more 
liWfal spirit, devoted, their lives to religicms and philusopiiical 
contemplation/® llicy cultivate, d with diligentni, and em- 
braced with ardf*!*, the theoh»gical system of the Athenian 
sage. But their national pride woukl have been mortified by 


Joseph. 1. xii. e. 1, 3, Busnage, Hist, cles Juifs, I vi\ 

<s. 1. 

Ff»r the origin of the Jewish jihilonophy, see Busehius, Prasparat. 
Evangel viii, u!. 10, According to Pliih^, the Theraptnitie studied 
phih'sopliy ; and Bnicker has proved (Hkt Phiiosciph. tom. IL p. ^87) 
that they gave tlie preference to tlnit of Flute. 


new ilfKJtriue, and diMfigured it eiiftirely : lastly, the Egyptians, who wem 
rwX willing to ahandoii notions for which the <3 rooks themselves enter- 
tainotl respijct. endeavored on thtdr side to reconcile their own with those 
of their nelghhors. It is in Ecclesiastiens and the Wisdom of Solomon 
tfiat we. trace the iulhiencc of OrienPil philosophy rather than that of 
PititoiiiHm, We Ond in these hooks, and in those of the later prophets, as 
in Ezekiel, ntjtions unknown to the Je\vs before the Babylonian eappvity, 
of which we do nf>t discover the germ in Plato, but which are manifcsstly 
derived from the Orientals. Thus God repre.'sented tinder the image of light, 
and the principle of evil under that of darkness j the history of tlie g[wd and 
bad angels; paradise and bell, &c,, are doctrines of which the origin, or at 
least the posittve determination, can only be referred to tte Oriental phUos' 
ophv. Plato supposed mtittcr eternal ; the Ori(mtals and the dews consid-. 
erod It as a creation of God, who alone was eternal It is impossible to ex 
plain the philosophy of the Alexandrian school solely by the blending of the 
Jewish theology with the Greek philosophy. The ‘Oriental philoeopfliy, 
however little it may he known, is recosrnized at every instant Thus, ac- 
cording to the Zend Avosta, it is by the Word (honover) more ancient than 
the wwld, that Ormuzd created the universe. This word is the*/ogo.< of 
Philo, coiiwseqaeutly very dilferent from that of Plato. I have shown that 
Plato never personified Uie logos as the ideal archetype of the world ; Philo 
vcntiir<‘d this personification. The Deity, according to him, has a double 
logos; tho first {Uyo; spStaOerni) is the ideal archetype of the world, the 
ideal world, the frsUiam of the Deity; the second {Myjfs itpo<^6ftm<s) is the 
word itself of C-kal, iJerscmified under the hnagn of a being acting to create 
the sensible world, and to make it like to the ideal world : it is toe second- 
iKJrn of God. Following out his imaginations, Philo went so far as to per- 
sonify anew the ideal world, under the image of aceloBtial man, («h}pawio« 
avffmtfQSi) tlie priuntivo typo of man, and the sensilde world under the image 
of anotimr man loss perfect than the celestial man. Certain notions of tha 
l.Jrientid phiioso|jby may have givoit riso to this strange ahuso of altegoiyt 
which it IS siiilickint to relatf^, to show what fdloraiions Platonism had already 
andergnno, and what was thair sou roe. Philo, moreover, of all the Jews of 
Alexandria, is tho one whosci Platonism m the ntost pure, ]Seo Buhle, Intr^ai 
to Hist, of Mod. Philosophy. Michaolis, Introd. to Nevi Test, in German 
part ii. p. 973.) ^ it is from this mixture of Orientalism, PlatomBni, and Juda*- 
«tm. that Gnosticism arose, wliich had jiroducod many thoologioal and 
philt^phicui Gxtravagancie«t, and In whr $. priental notions evidently p5ft>' 
tl<rajioato.-^G, 
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n fait coafessioii of tbdr former poverty : and ^liey boldiy 
marked, as tbe sacred inboritance of their ancestors, the gold 
and Jewels which they Iiad so lately stolen from* their Egyptian 
master?. One hundred j^ears before the birth of Christ, a 
philosophical treatise, which manifestly betrays the style and 
sentiments of the school of Plato, was ]^rod^ced by llm Alex- 
andrian Jews, and unanimously received as a genuine and 
valuable relic of the inspired Wisdom of Solomon/*’ A simi- 
lar union of the Mosaic faith and the Grecian philosophy, 
distinguishes the works of Philo, which were composed, for 
the most ]>art, under the reign of Augustus/’ Tim material 
soul of the universe might o&bnd the piety of the Hebrews : 
but they applied the character of the Logos to the Jehovah of 
Moses and the pairiurclis ; and the Son of God was introduced 
upon earth under a visible, and even human appearance, to 
perform those familiar offices which seem incompatible with 
the nature and attjibutes of the Universal Caiise/^ 

The eloquence of Plato, the name of Solomon, the authority 


Bee Oalmet, Dissertations snr la Bible, tom. ii p, 21 'f. The book 
of the Wisdom of Suk>moti was received by many of the fathers as the 
work of that monarch: and although rejected % the Protestants for 
want of a Hebrew original, it has obtained, with the rest of the Yul- 
gate, die sanction of the council of Ik'eni 

The Platonism, of Philo, winch was famous to a proverb, is proved 
l)ovoiid a doubt by Le Olerc, (Epish Grit, viil p. 21 1-— 2*28.) Basnage 
(Jlisi. des Juifa, I iv, c, 6) has clearly ascertained, that the theo- 
logical works of Pliilo were composed before the death, and most 
])robably before the birth of Christ. In such a time of darkness, the 
knowledge of Philo is more astonishing than his errors. Bull, Defens. 
Pid. N"iceR. 8 . 1 G. i. p. 13. 

Mens agiiat molem, et magno se corpora mucHf 
Besides this miLterial Bovd, Gudwovih has discovered (p. 562) in 
AroeUus, Porphyry, Plptinus, and, as he thinks, in Plato himself, a 
superior, spiritual npercosmian soul of the universe. But this double 
soul is exploded by Brticker, Basnage, and Lo Olerc, as an idle fancy 
of the latter Flatonists. 

Petav; Dogmata Theologica, tarn. ii. I. viii, c. 2, p. 1^1. Bull, 
Defens, Fid. Nicen. s. i, e. 1. p, 8, 18. This notion, till it' was abused 
by tlife Arians, was freely adopted in the Christian theology. Tcrtul- 
liijii (adv. Praxeam, c. 16J has a remarkable and dmigcrous passage. 
After contrasting, with indmereet wit, the nature of God, mid the 
fcclions of Jehovah, he concludes; Scilicet nt hsee de 6Uo Dei non 
credenda fuisse, si non scripta essent ; fortaase non credenda de Patre 
licet gcripta.’^ 


* TerUdlian is boro arguinir ag-iiiist, the Patilpassians j those who asaortofl 
the Falbci was bom of the Virgin, died and was hmlcd.-'M. 
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of the iSchiJol of Alexandria, and the coiisent of Jews rbc! 
Greeks, w<>r6 insufiieiciit to establisli the I ruth of a ^nysterioiia 
doetrhie, whleli might please, hut could not satisfy, a rational 
juin/i ' A ]>rophet, or apostle, inspired by the Deity, can alone 
exercise a lawful don hnioti over the faith of inanknitl : and 
the tlaa>logy af Plato ndght have been fovt'ver eonfotinded 
with tlie philosoplncal visions of the x\ca<Ieiuy, the Porch, and 
tlie Lycmnm, if the name and divine attributes of the Jjocm 
tad not been eunfirmed by the ceh*stiai pen of the hist and 
most sublime of the Evangelists.*® The Christian Bevelatiou, 


The PhitonistH admired the beginning of the Gospel of Hi, 
containing an c*xact irau^eripl of their own prlncipl<‘s. Augustin 
de Civital, bei, x. tat x\iiit‘lius iipud Cyril, advers. Julian, l.viilp 
SHJb But in the third and fourth mituries, the Flaionists of Alex 
andria might improve their Trinity by^the secret study of the Chris 
titm theology.* 


* A t^hort discussion on the sense in whidi St. John has used the word 
LogoSj will prove that he has luit borrowed it from iho philosophy of Plato 
'i’he evaugelist adopts this word without previous expianatiou, as a term 
with W'hic-U hm coutemporaries were alrea<ly faint liar, ami which they could 
at otice compreliend. To know the sense which ho gave to it, we must 
impure that which it generally liore in his time. “We find two; the one 
attached to the -woi'd lo^os by the JeW'S of Pulestitio, the other hy the school 
of Alexandria, particularly by Philo. The Jews had feared at all times Ic 
pitmouiice the name of Jehovah; they had fonned a habit of designating 
Gixi by one of his attributes; they called him fiometimea Wisdom, some- 
times the Word. By the, ivord of the Jj*rA V'ere the heavy m wade, (Psalm 
xxxiii, 6.) Accustomed to allegories, they often addn?sBcd themselves .to 
thi« attribute of tlie Deity as a real being, Solomon makes Wiisdom say, 
** The Lord possessed me in the begiiuiing of his way, before his works of 
old. 1 was sot up from evcHasthig, from the beginning, or ever the earth 
was.” (Frov, vjii. a:i.) Their reshleiice in Persia only iiicroased this in- 
elinatioii to sustained allegories. In the Kcclesiahtieus of the son of Sirach, 
and tlie Book of Wisdom, we find allegorical descriptious of Wisdom like 
the following: came out of the mouth of the Most High ; I covered the 

earth as a cloud ; . . , I akme compassed llio circuit of hciavtm, and walked 
in the bottom of the deep . . . The Creator ereatexl me from the beginning, 
laifore the world, and I shall iieveT fail’' (Eccles. xxiv, thT— 311.) Bee aisa 
theXA’isdom of Bolomon, c. vil v. 0. |Tho latter book is clearly Alexan- 
drian. — KL] Wo'seo from this that tlw Jt^ws understood from the Hebrew 
and Chaidaic 'words w'hich signify Wisdom, the 'Word, and wdiich wera 
translated into On;ek by <rn^p^{^, a simple attribute* of the Deity, alienor* 
iouHy personified, but of which they did not niakt* a real particwlur being 
jM'^parate from llie Deity, 

The school of Alexandria, on iho^ contrary, and Philo among the rest, 
mingliag Greek with Jewish and Orjontal notions, and ahaudoning himself 
10 his infillnalion to mysticism, personified the and repmstmted it 
(»eo note, p. 30~) us a distinct being, crcaled by God, and intermctiiaie h**- 
tween God and , man. This is the. .second hyos of ifiiilo, (Atfyos 
Uat which acts from the beginning of the world, alone in its kind, 
rifitt-l cmati>r of the .sensible \vorid, (Kdo-z/os rtiorOjjvOs,) formed by God ai; 
cording to tire idr*al world (/erfogn? vorjraf) which he had in hiinseU; amrf 
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which was eotisitmmated under the reign of Nerva, disclosea 
to the worl 1 the amazing secret, that the Logos, who was with 
God from the beginning, and was God, who had made all 
things, and for whom all things had been made, was incarnate 
in tlic person of Jes^is of Ntizareth ; who had been born of a 
virgin, and suffered death on the cross. Besides the genera, 
design of fixing on a perpetual basis the divine honors of 
Christ, the most ancient and respectable of the ecclesiastical 
writers have ascribeil to the evangelic theologian a particular 
intention to confute two opposite heresies, which disturbed the 

wiiich was the first logos, /ij/wrtira),) the first-born (o vpsff^vnpoi vlos) of the 
Boity. The logos takeu in this sense, then, was a created being, but, ante- 
rior to the creation of the world, near to God, and charged wdtli ins revela- 
tious to mankind. 

Which of tlrese two senses is that which St. John intended to assign to the 
word logos in the first chapter of his Gospel, and in all his writings 1 

St, John was a Jew, born and educated in Palestine; he had no knowl- 
edge, at least very Httle, of the philosophy of the Greeks, and that of the 
Grccizing Jews : he would naturally, then, attach to the word logos the 
sense attached to it by the Jews of Palestine. Ill in fact, we compare the 
attributes which be assi^ia to the logos with those which ai'e assigned to it 
in Proverbs, in the Wisdom of Solomon, in Ecclesiasticus, we sliall see 
that they are the same. The Word was in the world, and the world was 
made by him ; in him was life, and the life was the light of men, fc. i, v. 
10 — 14.) It is impossible not to trace in this chapter the ideas which the 
Jews had formed of the allegorized logos. The evangelist afterwards 
really personifies that which his predecessors have personified only poet- 
ically ; for he affirms that the Word became Jtesh/* (v. 14.) It was to 
prove this that he wrote. Closely examined, the ideas which he gives of 
the logos cannot agree with those of Philo and the school of Alexandria; 
they correspond, on the contrary, with those of the Jews of Palestine. 
Perhaps St. John, employing a well-known term to explain a doctrine 
which was yet unknown, has slightly altered the sense ; it is this alteration 
which we appear to discover on comparing different passages of his wri- 
tings. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Jews of Pale.stine, who did not perceive 
this alteration, could find nothmg extraordinary in what St. John said of 
the Logos; at least they comprehended it without difficulty, while the 
Greeks and Grecizing Jews, on their part, brought to it prejudices and 
preconceptions easily reconciled with tliosc of the evangelist, who did not 
expressly contradict them. Tins circumstance must have much favored 
the progress of Cliristianity. Thus the fathers of the church in the two 
first centuries and later, formed almost all in the school of Alexandria, 
gave to the Logos of St John a sense nearly similar to tliat which it 
received from Philo. Their doctrine approached very near to that which 
iu the fourth century the council of Nine condemned iu the person of 
Arias. — G. 

M.‘ Guizot has forgotten the long residence of St. John at Ephesus, the 
centre of the tningliifg opinions of the East and West, winch were gradually 
growing up into Gno.*^Ucism. (Sec Matter. Hist, du Gno.sficisino, vol. i, p. 
154.) SL John’s sense of the Logo.s seems ns far removed from the simple 
allegory ascribed to the Palestinian Jews aa from the Oriental impersoriaiLn 
of the Alexandrian- Tho simple truth may be. that St. John took the familiar 
tern, and, as it we^. infased into it tlio peculiar and Christian sense in whick 
It is used in hia wvuinga. — 
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peace of tlic primitive diiirch,** I, The faith of the Ebion- 
ites,** perhaps of the Nazarenea,*“ was gros'i and imperfect 
They revered Jesus tm the greatest of the prophets, endowed 
with supernatural virtue and power. They aserihcd to his 
person anil to his future reign all the pr-^hctions of the 
Hebrew oracles which relate to the spiritual and everlasiiiig 
kingdom of the protiiised Mijssiah.^^ Some of them might 
confess that ho was born of a virgin ; but they obstiiiniely 
rejecti’d the preceding existence and divine perfindions of the > 
Lor/as\ (»r Son of God, which are so clearly delined in the 
GosfMd of Bt. John. About fifty years afterwards, the Ebion- 
ites, whose err<)rs are mentioned by Justin Martyr with less 
severity than they seem to deserve,*^ formed a very inconsid- 
erabic portion of the Christian name. II. The Gnostics, who 
were distinguished by the epithet of DoceieSy deviated into 
the contrary extreme ; and betrayed the huim«an, while they 
asserted the divine, nature of Christ. Educated in tlie school 
of Plato, accustomed to the sublime idea of the Logos\ they 
readily conceived that the brightest jEon^ or MmMiiatiQfi of tha 
Deity, might assume the outward shape and visible appear^ 
ances of a mortal;®® but they vainly pretended, that the 
imperfections of matter arc incompatible with the purity of a 


** See Beausobre, Hist Critique du Manicheisme, torn, i p. 

!lhe Gospel according to St. John is aupjjosed to have been published 
about seventy years after the death of Christ 

The sentiments of the Bbioiutos are fairly stated by Mosheim (p. 
SSI) and Le Olerc, (Hist. Eccles. p. 5S5.) The Clementines, pub- 
Ikhed among the apostolical fathers, are attributed by the critics to 
4 >ne of these sectaries. 

Stanch polemics, like a Bull, (Judicium Ecclca Oathoh c. 2,) 
msifit on the orthodoxy of the Haxarenes ; which appears less pur® 
and certain hi the eyes of Mosheim, (p. S30.) 

®* The humble conilition and suiferings of Jesus have always becia 
a stumbling-block to the Jews, “ Deus . , . coniratiis coloribus 
Messiam depihxerat; futurus erat Rex, Jiidox, Pastor/* &(x Se® 
IJmborch et Orohio Arnica Oollat, p. 8, 19, 58*— ^6, 192— 2M. But 
this objeclion has obliged the Iwdieving Christians to lift up their eyes 
to a spiritual and everlasting kingdoin, 

JuMtiu Marfyr, Dialog, cum Tryphonte, p. MJl, 144. Bee Le Olorc, 
Hist. Eccles, p. (>15. Bull ami his editor Qrabe (Jadiciiun EcclChiL 
(3athoL c. H, anil Appimdix) attempt to distort either the sentimeuts or 
the Words of Justin ; but tlieiv violent correction of the text is rejected 
even tile benodiciine editors, 

Tn© Arians reproached the orfcliodox paity with borrowing tliofi 
Trinity from the Valentinifuis and Marcionites. Bm Beaueohre, Hist 
du Banidiefeme, 1 iii. a *7. 
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eelestial substance. "Whilo ilie blood of Clirist yet smoked oa 
Mount Calvary, tlie Doeetes invented tlie impious and extrava- 
gant hypothesis, that, instead of issuing from the womb of the 
Virgin,*'*’ he had desceinkd on the ba.nhs of the Jordan in the 
form of perfect manhood ; that he had imposed on the senses 
of his enemies, and of his dkeiples ; and that the minishsm of 
Pilate liad wasted their inapotent rage on an airy pJiantom, 
who seemed to expire on the cross, and, after three days, la 
me from the dead.®® 


Hon dignuni est ex ntero credere Beum, et I>eum OhristniB 
. , . . non dignoni est ut tanta inajestas per sordes et sqiialores miiH 
eris transire credatur. The GnoslVs asserted the impurity of matter, 
and of marriage*, and they were seandalizod by the gross interpreta* 
tions of the hither?, and even of Augustin himself. See Beausobre, 
tom. il p- 623,^ * 

Apostolis adhuc in sseculo siiperstitibus apad Jndajam Ohristf 
isanguine reccnte, et phantasma corpus Domini asserebatur. Ootelerius 
thinks (Patres Apostol, tom. ii. p. 2-1) that those who will not allow 
the DocetM to have arisen in the time of the Apostles, may with equal 
reason deny that the sun shines at noonday, niese hocetes^ who 
formed the most considerable party among the Gnostics, were so 
called, because they granted only a seeming body to Ohristf 


^ The greater ptirt of the Docetae rejected the true divinity of Jesu# 
Chri.st, us "well as his human nature. They belonged to the Giiostica, 
whom some philosoplnu's, in whose party Gibbon has enlisted, make tc 
derive their ojiiaiona from those of Plato, These philosophers did not 
consider that Plutonism had undergone continual alterations, and th^ 
piose who {?uve it some analogy with the notions of the Gnostics wer^ latei 
in their origin than most of liie^ sects comprehended under this name, 
Mosheim has proved (in Ids Instit, Histor. ISeclos. Major, s. i, p. ISO, Bqq. 
and p. XM), s(pj.) that the Oriental pldlosophy, combined with the cah 
alistical plutosopliy of tlie Jews, had given birth to Gnosticism. The rela- 
tions which exist between this doctrine and the records which remain to 
us of that of the Orientals, the Chaldean and Persian, have hem the 
source of the errors of die Gnostic Christians, who wished to reconcile 
their auciemt liotions witli their new'^ belief. It is on this account thab 
denying the htnnuu nature of Christ, they also denied his intimate union 
with God, and look bitn for one of the substances (mons) created hy God. 
As they believed in tlie eternity of matter, and considered it to be the 
principfe of evil, iu opposition to the Deity, the first cause and principle 
of gtK>d, they wove nuwiiling to admit that one of the pure substances, one 
of the asouH which {’ame forth from God, had, by partaking in the matcri*al 
nature, allied himself to the principle of evil; and this waif their motive ihi 
r*5iecUng the r<ial humanity of Jesus Christ. Sets Ch. G. F. Wakib, 
Hist, ofTlercsies in Gorin, t. i p. 217, sqq. Bracker, Hist. Orit XHiil. ii. p 
639.--G. 

t The name of Dotx'tte was given to these Rcctaries only in the course 
of the sccoad century s this name did not designate a sect, protserly 
t^lod ; it applied to all the sects w^ho taught the non-raality of the mate- 
rial body of Christ; of , this number were the YalentinianS, tlie Bashhll 
ans, the Ophites, the Marejonites, (against whom TmuUian wrote b|# 
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Tho divine snnetion, which the Apostle hail tetowed on 
the fniidaiiienkil principk uf the theology of Plato, encouraged 
the learoetl proselytes of the ^^K^cond and tliird centuries to 
admire ami stiuly the writings of the Athenian sage, who had 
thtis UiarvcdloUsly ;uitic,ipateil one of tlic most surprising dis- 
coveries of the (Christian revelation. The respectable name 
of Pluto was ustui l>y the orthodox/*^ and abused by the here- 
tics,*'^ as common support of truth and ernjr: the author- 
ity of his skilful eoinmeniator.s, and the science of dialectics, 
Were employed to justify the remote conse!|uonces of his opin- 
ions and toVuppIj the discreet silence of the inspired writers. 
The same subtle mid profound questions concerning the nature, 
the gfiiieraiion, the distinction, and tlie wpiality of tho three 
divine ptirsons of the mysterious Triads or TrlniUj^^ were 
agitnhai in tlie pliilosophical and in the Cluistian schools of 
Ait^xandria. An eager spirit of curiosity urged them to 
explore the secrets of tlie abyss ; and the pride of the profes* 

proofs of the respect which the Cltristians entertained for 
the jxTStm and dtjctrine of Flato may be found in Be hi Mothe le 
Vayer, tom. v. p. lo5, iSre., etht. I'ISt ; and Basnage, Hist, des Juifk 
loin. i\% p. 20, 79, tfco. 

Doieo bona tide, Platonera omnium lierasticorum condimentarinin 
factum. Tertullian. de Aniina, c. 23* Fetavios Theolog, 

ttan. hi. proieg, 2) shows that this was a general complalni* Beausb- 
hre (tom. I 1 . iii. c. 9, 10) has deduced the Gnostic errors from 
Platonic prineiplcH; and as, in the school of Alexandria, those prin- 
ciples were blended with the Oriental philosophy, (Bnicker, tom, i. 
p. 1356,) the sentiment of Bemisobre may be reconciled with the 
opinion of Modieim, (General History of the Cliurch, vrd. i. p. 37.) 

If Theopliihis, bi^iop of Antioch, (see Bupin, Bibliothctpie Ec- 
clcHiastique, tom. i. p, 66,) was the first who employed the word Triadf 
Trinifiij that, abstract term, which was already fiuniUar to the schools 
of philosrjphy, must have been introduced into the theology of the 
Christians after the middle of the seGonrl century. 


hrM)k, Bf* Oarno Chrisl!,) and other (luosties. In muh, Clement of Alexan* 
dria (h iii. Htrom, c* 1.1, p. oM) make.s oxprosfit mention (jf a eect of Boec.taa, 
and evf'ii nanics a.s ojio r>f its hnads a c.erf.uiii CaHsiauus} but every thing 
h*ad« us to ladwive that It wnis nut a distinct m‘*cl, FhUastrius (do Hares, c, 
31) retfffjsndjcK .SaturninriM with htdng a Bocjne, Irenrmm (a.dv. Hmr. c. Zl) 
makcH the smue rein-nach ayaiust Busilides. Epiphanius and Phllastrtusi» 
wiio have treated in detail mi each particular hm*esy, do not specially namo 
that of the Docetjc. .Serapion, ld.«hop of (Kiiscb. Hist. EJedos. L 

vj, 0 , 12!,) and Ciernent of Alexandria, (i, vii. Btroni. p, f)Ooy appear to be tho 
first who have used the j^cneric name. It is not found in any earlier mrorA 
though the error which it points out existed even in the time of the, Apoa* 
ties. Oh. G. F. Welch, Hist, of Her, v. L p. 2d3. ^^iilemont, Mem 
pixe sasivir a la Hist Eccics. ii p, 50, Bnddffius’de Bedes. Apost. e. f 7 

*— <5l 
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«ors, and of tlieir disciples, was satisfied with the sokw^ of 
words. But the most sagacious of the ChristiaB theologians, 
the great Athanasius himself,^ has candidly confessed,^* that 
>vhenever he forced his understanding to meditate on the 
divinity of the Logos^ his toilsome and unavailing efforts 
recoiled on themselves ;■ that the more he thought, the less he 
comprehended ; and the more he wrote, the less capable was 
he of expressing his thoughts. In every stop of the inquiry, 
wc are compelled to feel and acknowledge the- immeasurable 
disproportion between the size of the object and the capacity 
of the human mind. We may strive to abstract the notions 
of time, of space, and of matter, which so closely adhere to 
all tlie perceptions of our experimental knowledge. But as 
soon as we presume to reason of infinite substance, of spirit- 
ual generation; as often as we deduce any positive conclu- 
sions from a negative idea, w^e arc involved in darkncvss, per- 
plexity, and inevitable contradiction. As these difhculties 
arise from the nature of the subject, they oppress, with the 
same insuperable weight, the philosophic and the tlicological 
disputant; but we may observe two essential and peculiar 
circumstances, which discriminated the doctrines of the Catho- 
iic church from the opinions of the Platonic school 

L A chosen society of philosophers, men of a liberal educa- 
tion and curious disposition, might silently meditate, and tem- 
perately discuss in the gardens of Athens or the library ol 
Alexandria, the abstruse questions of metaphysical science, 
ffhe lofty speculations, which neither convinced the under- 
Btanding, nor agitated the passions, of the Platonists them- 
selves, were carelessly overlooked by the idle, the busy, and 
even the studious part of mankind.*® But after the Logos had 
been revealed as the sacred object of the faith, the hope, and 
the religious worship of the Chnstians, the mysterious system 
was embraced by a numerous and increasing uaultitude in every 
province of the Roman world. Those persons who, from their 
age, or sex, or occupations, were the least qualified to judge, 

Athanasma, tom. i. p. 808. His expressions have an uncommon 
energy ; and as he was writing to monks, there could not be any 
o<x^aRion for him to ujfect a raUonal language. 

*® In a treatise, which professed to explain the opinions of the 
ancient philosophers concerning the nature of the gods wo might 
exp(Kjt to discover the theological Trinity of Plata But Cicero very 
honestly confessed, that although he had translated the Timaena, he 
could never understand^ that mysterious dialogue. Bee Hiemnym. 
Wsf. ad i xii. in Isaiam,* tom. v* p. 1§4. 
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wlio were the leant exercised iti the hahite of abstract rm- 
soiling, aspired tt> contemplate the e.eoiiomx of the Divine 
Nature t and it is the boast of Teriulliaii,®* that a Oliristlnn 
mechanic could readily answer such questions as had }>er- 
pkxed the wisest <4 tiu5 (jtrecian sages. Where the subject 
lies so fur beyond our reach, the ditfcmicc between the high- 
est and the lowest of human understandings may indeed be 
calculated as iniinitely small; yet the dogrt^e of weakness 
may perhaps \w‘, measureil by the degree of obstinacy ant.1 
dogmatic eoniidence. lliese speculations, nisiead of being 
treated as the amusement of a vacant hour, became the most 
serious business of tlie p'resent, and the most useful prepara- 
tion for a future, life. A theology, vvhicli it was incumbent 
to believe, which it was impious to duubt, and which it might 
Ih 3 dangerous, and even fatal, to mistake, became the familiar 
topic of private meditation and popular discourse. Tire cold 
Indifeenco of philosophy was inflamed by the fervent spirit 
of devotion; and even tlie metaphors of common language 
suggested the hdlacious prejudices of sense and experience. 
The Christians, who abhorred the gross and impure generation 
of the Greek mythology,®'’ were tempted to argue from tlio 
faniiliar analogy of the filial and paternal relations* The 
character of Son seemed to imply a perpetual subordination 
to the voluntary author of his existence;®® but as the act of 
generation, in the most spiritual and absu acted sense, must be 
supposed to transmit the properties of a common nature,®’ 
they durst not presume to circumscribe the powers or the 
dumtioo of the Son of an eternal and omnipotent Father. 
Fourscfjre years after the death of Olirist, the Christians of 


** Tertuihau, in Apolog. c. 46* See Bayle, Bictionnaire, au mot 
Smonhie, llisremarkB on the presumption of Tertullian are profound 
and interesthig. 

Lactaniiiis, iv. 8, Yet the Prohoky or Prohiioy which the most 
rtrihodox divines borrowed without scruple from the YalentinboHj and 
illu^strated by the <3t>inparisons of a fountain and stream, the min and 
its rays, either meant nothing, or favored a material idea of the 
divine generation* See BeauHobre, tom. i, 1. lii. c. 'i, p. 648. 

Many of tlie primitive waiters have frankly confessed, that the 
Bon owed his being to the mil of the Father* See Clarke's Scriphire 
Trinity, p. 2H0-y287* On the other hand, Athanasius and his follow* 
fteem unwilling to grant wlmt they are afraid ti> deny. The 
Mhoolmen extricate themselves itom this difficulty by the distinction of 
a prfiardim and a concomitmt will Petav. Bogm. Theolog* tom* il I 
vi c* S, p/687— 603, 

See Petav. Bogm. Theolog. tom. il L in c. Xf , p 159. 
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Bithyiiih, dacla5ti*.t£ before the tribunal of . Plinj, that they 
invoked him as a god : and his divine honors have been 
perpetuated in every age and country, by the various sects 
who assume the name of his disciples.®* Their tender rever- 
ence for the memory of Christ, and their horror for the pro- 
fane worship of any created being, would have engaged them 
to assert the equal and absolute divinity of the L()go.% if their 
rapid ascent towards the throne of heaven had not been imper- 
ceptibly checked by the apprehension of violating the unity 
and sole supremacy of the great Father of Christ and of the 
Universe. The suspense and fluctuation produced in the minds 
of the Christians by these opp/osiie tendencies, may be observed 
in the writings of the theologians who flourished after the end 
of the ajiostolie age, and before the origin of the Aihm contro- 
versy. Their suffrage is claimed, with equal confidence, by 
the orthodox and by the heretical parties ; and the most inquis- 
itive critics have fairly allowed, that if they had the good, for- 
tune of possessing the Catholic verity, they have delivered their 
conceptions in loose, inaccurate, and sometimes contrailictory 
language.®* 

IL The devotion of individuals was the first circumstance 
^Yhicll distinguished the Christians from the Flatonisis : the 
second was the authority of the church. The disciples of 
philosophy asserted the rights of intellectual freedom, and 
their respect for the sentiments of their teachers was a liberal 
?md voluntary tiibute, which they oflered to superior reason. 
But the Christians formed a numerous and disciplined society ; 
and the jurisdiction of their laws and magistrates was strictly 
exercised, over the minds of the faithful. Tlie loose wander- 
ings of the imagination were gradually confined by creeds and 


Carmenque Christo quasi I)eo diceve secura invicem. Plin. ‘Epist 
x.'S)’?. The sense of I>em^ Elohhn^m the ancient languages, .is critP 
caliy examined by LeClerc,(Ars Oritica, p, 150 — 156,) and the propri- 
ety of worshipping a very excellent creature is ably defended by the 
Sodnian Emiyn, (Tracts, p. 29—36, 61-—145.) 

See Daitie de Usu Fatrum, and Lii Clerc, Bibliothequo Uiuvor 
fidlie, tom. x. p. 409. To arraign the faith of the Ante-Kicene 
fathers, was the object, or at least has been the effect, of the stupen- 
dous work of Petaviua on the Trinity, {Dogm. Theolog. tom. ilfl nor 
has the deep impression been erased by the learned defence of Bishop 
Bull,* 


** Br. Burton’s work on the doctrino of the Ante-Kiconc fatbora must 
wuwdted by those who wish Xo obtain dear notions an this subject.*— M. 
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the freedom of private judgment submitted to 
the public wisdom of synods ; the authority of a theologian 
was dehinnined by Ins ecclesiastical rank; mid the episcopal 
successors of tlie apostles inflicted tlu* censures of the eluireh 
on those who deviated from the orthodox belief. But in an 
age of re!igi(mH controversy, every act of oppiS'ssicm adds new 
force to tlai elastic vigor of the mind ; and the 2:ea] or obsti- 
micy of a spiritual rebel was soinetiun.*s stimulated by secrd 
motives of ambition or avarice. A metaphysical argument 
beeaniH the emne or pretence of political coiiUjsts ; the subtle- 
ties of the Platonic schocd were used as tlie bmlgCvS of popular 
faetiims, and the distance, which separated their respective 
tenets were enhuged or niagniiicd by the acrimony of dispute. 
As long as tlni dark lu‘resi{.*.s of j^raxeas and Sahcllius labored 
to confound the Father with the fSon*^ the orthodox party 
might be excused if they adhered more strictly and more 
earnestly to the dkihiction^ than to the equality^ of the divine 
persons. But as soon as tli'e heat of controversy had subsided, 
and the progress of the Rabellians was no longer an object of 
iftror to the churches of Home, of Africa, or of Egypt, the 
tide of theological ojiinion began to flow with a gentle but 
steady motion to^vards the contrary extreme ; and the most 
orthodox doctors allowed themselves the use of the terms and 
defniitions which had been censured in the mouth of the sec- 
taries.***^ After the edict of toleration had restored pence and 
leisure to the Christians, the Trinitarian controversy was re- 
vived in the ancient seat of Platonism, the learned, the opulent, 
the tumultuous city of Alexandria; and the flame of religious 
discord was rapidly communicated from the schools to the 
clergy, the people, the province, and the East. The abstruse 
fpiestioii of the eternity of the Loyos was agitated in ecclesiastic 
conferences and popular sermons ; xmd the heterodox opinions 


The most ancient creedn were drawn up with the greatest latitude. 
Bee Bulb (iTudicium Ecclcs. Oathol.,) who tries to prevent Ppiscopin» 
horn derivujg a?iy advantage from ^hin observation. 

The hercKief? of Fraxeay, <t:c., are accurately expUlueil 

by Mof'heim (p. 4‘2S, 6Bt) — TM) Fraxeas, who cams to Home 
ammt the end of the secimd century, deceived, for aome time, the 
simplicity of the birthop, ami wm confuted by the pen of tlie angry 
Terlulliam 

^ Soesrf tea acknowledges, that the hereey of Arius proceeded j^ons 

hk fitrong desire to embrace an opinion the moat diametricallj sf 
to that of Babellius. 

I tT ..A * 
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of Arias *® were soon made public by bis own zeal, and by 
that of his advei'saries. His most implacable adversaries Iiave 
acknowledged the learning and blameless life of that eminent 
presbyter, who, in a former election, had declared, and perhaps 
generously declined, his pretensions to the episcopal throne.**^ 
His competitor Alexander assumed the office of his judge. 
The important cause was argued before him ; and if at first lie 
seemed to hesitate, he at length pronounced his final seiitence, 
as an absolute mie of faith.'^® The undaunted presbyter, who 
presumed to resist the authority of his angry bishop, was sep- 
arated from the community of the church. But the pride of 
Arius was supported by the applause of a numerous party, 
He reckoned among his immediate followers two bisho]>R of 
Egypt, seven presbyters, twelve deacons, and (what may 
appear almost incredible) seven hundred virgins. A large 
majority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support or favoi 
hk cause ; and their mejisures were conducted by Eusebim 
of Cmsarea, the most learned of. the Christian prelates; ana 
by Eusebius of Nico media, who had acquired the reputation 
of a statesman without forfeiting that of a saint. Synods ia 
Palestine and Bithynia were opposed to tlie synods of Egypt. 
The attention of the. prince and people was attracted by thift 
theological dispute ; and the decision, at the end of six years,* 
•was referred to the supreme authority of the general council ol 
Kice. 

When the mysteries of the Christian faith were dangerously 
exposed to public debate, it might be observed, that the hunia» 


'Fho figure mid manners of Arias, the character and numbers ot 
liis first proselytes, are painted in very lively cr>l<ir8 by Epiphannia, 
(tom. i, Hicres. Ixis;. 3, p. 1'29,) and we cannot but regret that 
should soon forget the historian, to assume the ta«!k of controversy, 

** See Philostorgius (1. i c. 3,) and (4odefroy’s- ample Cornincntury. 
Tot the cr»*dibiUty of Phiio.storgius is lessened, in the eyes of the 
orthodox, by his Arianisni; and m those of rational critics, by his 
passion, his prejudice, and his ignorance. 

** So 2 omim (L i c. 15) represents Alexander as inditferent, and 
avw ignorant, in the beginning of the controversy; while Socrates 
(I i. e. 5) ascribea the origin of the dispute to the vain curiosity of 
his theological speeulations. JDr. Jortin (Remarks oa Eccloaiastical 
History, vol. li, p, 178) has censured, with his usual freedom, the 
eouduct of Alexander; Spytiv i^awhai . » * , hpdMs hi* 

*** ’]^e flames of Ar!an|sm might burn for some time in aecrot ; but 
there is reason to believe that they hurst out with violence early m 
fbli f ihemont, felesu fcotsiu vi. p. 
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litiil^^rstaiidiug was capable of forming tliree dintiiicfc, thcngli 
fnip<jrfect. systems, concerning the nature of the Divine IVinity • 
and it wim pronounced, that none of these systems, in a pure 
arid absolute seine, were exempt from heresy and error/’ 
L Accoi'ding to tlnr first hy]iothesis, which was niainbdncd by 
Arios an«l his <]iHeiples, the Lor/os was a tiepend<mt aiid spon* 
laneous production, creaitid from nothing by the will of the 
father, llie Bon, by whom all things were made,^* had been 
bt^gotUm bt^fore all worlds, and ihe longest of tine aftlrcmomical 
|>6rio<b could be compared only as a fleeting moment Ui the 
extent of liis duratuni ; yet ihivS duration was not infinite/'^ and 
there had been a tiuie wliich preciuhid the inefFable generation 
of the Logoff, fJn this only-begotten Son, the ‘Almighty Father 
Imd ti'jui^fused liis ample sjrtrit, and impn^ssed the e&ulgence 
of his glory. Visible image of invisible perfection, he saw, at 
an immeasurable distance beneatli Ins feet, the thrones of the 
brightest archangils ; yet he shone only with a reflected light, 
and, like the sons of the Roman emperors, who invested 
w*ith the titles of Oajsar or Augustus/® governed the uni- 
verse in obedience to the will of Ins Father and Monarch. IL 
in the second hypothesis, the Lof/os possessed all the inherent, 
hicomiiiiiincablo perfections, which religion and philosophy 
appro] jriate to the Supreme God, Three distinct and infinite 
minds or substances, three eoe4|ua] and coeternal beings, com- 
posed die Divinf3 Essence ; and it would have implied con- 

C^uid credidit ^ Oerte, uut tria nomina atuiiens tres Beos esse 
credidit, et idoloiatra eftcctiie est ; aut in tribus vocabulis trinominem 
credens Bourn, in Sabi^iii h^eresiTu inctirrit; aut edectus ab Amnis 
unum esse verurii Beuni Pafretn, tiliuin et spiritum sanctum credidit 
creaturas. Aut extra iuee quhi credere potuerit licscb. Hieronyrii, 
adv. Liiciferian«)s. dert)ni reserves the last the orlliod<;x system, 
whicii ife ninre coiupliealed imrl difficult. 

A?' the iioiilriiic of jdNolute creation from neffiiing wtm gradually 
introduced among the ChrUians, (Beausohre, tomJl p. 165—215,) the 
dijji'uity of the mrkman very iiatiiraUy rose with that of the work. 

The nu*{u]ihy ''ic'^ of 35r, Clarke (Scripture Trinity, p. 2^6 — 280) 
could an etenud gc'nenttion from an mfinite muse. 

I'his ])r<tf.nie and absurd simile is employed by several of the 
priiniiive fuihers, particularly by Athenagoras, in his Apology to the 
ejuptu'or Marcus and his son; and it is alleged, without censure, by 
Bud himself See Defens. Khi Nicon, sect. hi. c, 5, Ko. 4. 

JSeo Cud worth’s Intellcctital System, p. 55U, 579. This dai^gerotn 
hypothesh was eomitenanced by the two Gregorios, of %s8a and 
Naziiinztu, by Cyril of Alexandria, John of Bamascus, <fee. Bc^e Cud 
wortli, p. 503. be Olerc, BlfoiiothSque IJmvorsdIe, tom. xvfi p 
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taradietion^ tiiat my of tlxem sliould not liave emted, or that 
they should over cease to exist*’* The advocates of a system 
vvlucli seemed to establish three independent i)eifciesj atUmipted 
to preserve tlie unity of the First Cause, so conspicuous in the 
dtjsign and order of the world, by the perpetual concord of 
their administration, and tlie essential agreement of tlieir mil 
A faint resemblance of this unity of action may be discovered 
ai the societies of men, and even of animals. The causes 
uhii'h disturb their harmony, proceed only from the imper-* 
ftciion and inequality of their faculties ; but the ornrJpotenco 
winch is guided by indnite wisdom and goodness, cannot fail 
of choosing the same means for the accomplishment of the 
same ends. III. Three beings, who, by the self-derived neces* 
siiy of their existence, possess all the divine attributes in the 
most perfect degree ; who are eternal in duration, inhnite in 
space, and intimately present to each other, and to the whole 
luhvei’se ; irresistibly force themselves on the astonished mind, 
as one and the same being/® who, in the ceconomy of grace, as 
well as in that of nature, may manifest himself under different 
forms, and be considered under different aspects. By this 
hyjx>thesis, a real substantial trinity is reOned into a trinity of 
names, and abstract modifications, that subsist only in the mind 
which ccmceives them. The Logos is no longer a person, but 
an attribute ; and it is only in a figurative sense that" the epi- 
tliet of Bon can be applied to the eternal reason, which was 
with Ood from the beginning, and by tohich^ not by wkom^ all 
Ihinys were made. The incarnation of the Logos is reduced 
to a mere inspiration of the Divine Wisdom, which filled the 
sottl, and directed all the actions, of the man Jesus. Thus, 
afUir revolving around the theological circle, we are surprised 
to find that the Babellian ends where the Ebionite had begun ; 
and that the incomprehensible mystery which excites our adora- 
tion, eludes our inquiry,*^ 

** secras to envy the freedom of the Philosopheia. Lib 

etJiS verbis loquiintur phiioaoj>bi .... H’o«? autcm non dicunus duo vel 
Itb duos vel tres Deos. J>e Givhat Dei, x, 28. 

Boetius, who was deeply verse-d in the phdosopliy of Plato and 
A explains the unity of the Trinity by tbe indiffttmce of the 

persons. See the iuliicious remarks of Le Clerc, BihliolhSque 
Ci/J ju, tom, rvi jx 225, 

If fh**, B.abelUans were startled at tltis eonclusion,they were driven 
thrp precipiee into the confession, that the Father was born 

of c wym. th^i kf: had suffered on the cross ^ and thus deserved the 
tf Jiou^ ispithet oi PMripassmmt with which tiiey were branded h| 
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If the bishops of the ooimcil of Wee®^ had been permitted 
to follow the tlictatos of tlieir conseienee, Anns and 

his asHo^*iRt*‘S couhl scarcity have dattered themselves with 
the f.ojK^s of obtaitiing a majority of votes, in favor of am 
hypothesis so dirwily avei-st^ to the two most popular opinions 
of the Catliolie wt>rld. Tlie Anaiis soon perceived the danger 
of their situation, and prutlently assumed those modest virtues, 
which, in the fury of civil and religious dissensions, are seldoti: 
practised* or even praised, except by the weaker party. They 
ri'comnHUided the eserdse of Chmtiiui charity and modeva« 
tion ; uo/ed the iuemnprehimsible nature of the controversy , 
.disclaimed the use of any terms or <lediiitions which could not 
be fouml in the yeriptnres ; and offered, by very liberal con* 
cessions, to satisfv their adv^ersaries without renouncing the 
integrity of their own principles. The victorious faction 
received all their proposals with haughty suspicion ; and anx* 
iously isought for some irreconcilable mark of distinction, the 
rejection of which might involve the Arians in the guilt and 
consequences of heresy. A letter was publicly read,, and 
jgiiominioiiHly torn, in which their patron, Eusebius of Nico* 
media, ingenuously cox^fessed, that the admission of the Ho* 
Moousmx, or Consubstantiai, a word already familiar to the 
Piatonists, was incompatible with the principles of their theo- 
logical system The fortunate opportunity was eagerly em- 
braced by the bishops, who governed the resolutions of the 
synod ; and, according to the lively expression of Ambrose,** 
tficy used the sword, which heresy itself had drawn from the 
scabbard, to cut off" the head of the hated monster. The 
consiil)staritiality of the Bhther and the Son was established by 
the council of I^Tice, and has been unanimously received as a 


their adversaries. See the invecffv'^s of Tertullian against Praxeaa, 
and the tcniperate redociloKs of Moaheim, (p, 42JJ, 681 ;) and Beauao- 
bre, t<an. 1 1 iil c, 6, p. 633. 

The transafttiouB of the council of Hicss are related by the 
auctenlB, nut only hi a partial, but m a very imperfect inanner/ Such 
a picture itn Fra Paolo w^ouM have (Kwn, c^n never be recovered ; 
but Biieh futk aketolies m have been tra(^ed by the pencil of higutiy, 
and Unit of roa«<}n, may he soon in Tdlemont, (Mthn. Eccles. tf)m. v. 
p. 660 — ?60,) and in Le Ckrc, (Biblioih^ue Dujsw&.jile» tom, x a 

\Xe are indebted to Ambrose (De Fide, I iil cV' iis: 
kiviwlcdge of this curious anecdote. Hoc verbum p 

qu.d videumt adversariis esse farmidini; ut 
ipsb gUidio, ipaum nefiiada^ caput h^reseos 
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fun^latiiental article of the Christian faith, by the consent of 
the Ureek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the Protestant churches. 
But if the same word had not served to stigmatize the herethis, 
and to unite the Catholies, it would have been inadequate to 
the. purpose of the majority, by whom it was introduced into 
the orthodox creed. This majority was divided into two 
parties, distinguished by a contrary tendency to the sentiments 
of the Tritheists and of the Sabellians. But as those opposite 
extremes seemed to overthrow the foundations either of natural 
or revealed religion, they mutually agreed to qualify the tigor 
of their principles ; and to disavow the just, but invidious, coii'* 
sequences, which might be urged by their antagonists. The 
interest of the common cause inclined them to join their niim' 
hers, and to conceal their difterenees ; their animosity was 
softened by the healing counsels of toleration, and their dis- 
putes were suspended by the use of the mysterious Momoouswn^ 
wliich either party was free to interpret according to their 
peculiar tenets. The Sahellian sense, which, about hfty years 
before, had obliged the council of Antioch®^ to prohibit this 
cekihrated term, liad endeared it to those theologians who 
entertained a secret but partial affection tor a nominal Trinity. 
But tlie more fashionable saints of the Arian times, the intrepid 
Athanasnxs, the learned Gregory Nazianzen, and the other 
pillars of the church, who supported with ability and .success 
the Nicene doctrine, appeared to consider the expression of 
pubstance as if it had been synonymous with that of nafMre ; 
and they ventured to illustrate their meaning, by affirming that 
three men, as they belong to the same common species, are 
consubstantial, or homoousian to each other.®® This pure’ and 
distinct equality was tempered, on the one hand, by the internal 
connection, and spiritual penetration which indissolnbly unites 
the divine pei'sons ; and, on the other, by tlie preeminence 


See Bull, Befens. Fid. Kicen sect il. c. i p. — 86. He thinks it 
feia duty to reconcile two orthodox synods. 

Amirding to Aristtrtle, the stars were homoousian to each other. 
“That Homwsmlm means of one substance in kindi hath been shown 
by Fetavius, Ourcellscus, Cud worth, Le Clerc, tire., and to prove it 
would lie mium agere** This is the just remark of Dr. Jdrffn, (vol, il 
p, 21V.,) who exammea the Arian controversy with learning, candor, 
and ing^'auity. 

** See Fetavius, (Bogm. Theolog. tom. il I iv. c. 16, p, 468, 
Cndwortli, {p. 659,) Bull, (sect. iv. p. 286-— 290, edit. Grab.) The 
vsffi or ei^mmincessiOf is perhaps the deepest and darhe^t tm- 

nv be whole theological abyss 
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of tlp:^ Father, wbich was ae*knowledge<i as far m it is com» 
|?atiUle with the iudependeuce of the Sou,®* Wiiliin thes^ 
iiniite4 tlie almost iuvisible and iremnlons ball of orthodoxy 
was allowed seoiirely to vibrate. On either side, beyond this 
eonseerated gruntul, the htireties and the dieinons lurked in 
ambush to surprise and devour tlio unhappy wanderer. But 
m the degrees of theological hatred depend on the spirit of tLo 
war, rather than on the importaneo of the controvei^y, the 
heretics who degraded, were treated with more Hev<u’ity than 
those who anniliihited, the person of the Son. The life of 
Athanasius was consumed in irreconcilable opposition to the 
impious madnm of the Arlans;®* but he defended above 
twi’uty yoaT< tlje Sabellianistn of Marcellus of Amyra; and 
when at la^t he w'as compelled to withdraw liimself from his 
communion, he continued to mention, with an ambiguous smik, 
the venial errors of his rc*spt2ctiible friend.®* 

The mdhority of a general council, to which the Arians 
theuiselves had been eompelkd to submit, inscribed on the 
?)anners of the orthodox party the mysterious characters of 
the word Ifomoommt, which essentially contributed, notwith- 
standing some obscure disputes, some nocturnal combats, to 
maintain and perpcdiiate the uniformity of faith, or at least of 
language. Tlie ‘eonsubstantialisis, who by their success have 
des(Wvcd and obtained the title of Oatholies, gloried in the 
simplicity and steadiness of their own creed, and insulted the 
repeated variations of their adversarievS, who were destitute of 
any certain rule .of faith. The sincerity or the cunning of 
the A dan chiefs, the fear of the laws or of the people, their 
reverence for Christ, their hatred of Atlmnasius, all the causes, 
human and divitie, that influence and disturb the counsels of a 
tht^ologicai faction, introduced among the sectarks a spirit of 
discord atid inconstancy, which, in the course of a few years, 
erected eighteen dilkrent m<aiels of religion,®* and avenged 

'Hie third section of Bull’s Befonoc of the N'iceno Faitli, wliicfc 
Borna of Ills antagonists have calle<l nonsense, and others heresy, is con- 
0 ecrate<l to the stipreuiacy of the Fiitlier. 

11ie ordinary appoliattou with which AihanasiuB and hk follower^ 
chose t<j compliiueni the Arians, was tliat ot Anoi/iatiUeif, 

Epijfhatmis, tom i. Hferes. Ixxii. 4, p. 837- Htte the adventurea 
bf MarccdluH, in Tihenjont, (Mem. Eceles. turn, vii. p. 880—899.) Hla 
work, in am bof»k, of the unity of G(»d, was answered in the thrm books, 
which are still extant, of Eusebius. After a long and careful exarainati<mf 
Fetavius (tom. il 1. i. c. 14, p, 78) has reluctantly pronounced the con- 
^nimtioii of Marcellus. 

** Atlianasius, in his epistle concerning the Synods of Sele^cm bsmI 
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the violated dignity of the church. The zealaiis Hilary,^ 
who, from the peculiar hardships of his situation, was inclined 
to exleuiiate rather than to aggravate the errors of the Onen 
tal clergy, declares, that in the wide ‘extent of the ten prov- 
ineos of Asia, to which he had been .banished, there could he 
found very few prelates who had preserved the hnowlodge of 
the true God/® The oppression which he had felt, the dis- 
orders of which he was the spectator and the victim, appeased, 
during «a short interval, the angry passions of his soul ; and 
in the following passage, of which I shall transcrihe a few lines, 
the bishop of l^oitiers imw’arily deviates into the style of a 
Christian philosopher. “ It is a thing,” says Hilary, equally 
deplorable and dangerous, that there are as many creeds as 
opinions among men, as many doctrines as inclinations, and m 
many sources of bhisphemy as there are faults among us; 
because ive make creeds arbitrarily, and explain them as arbi- 
trarily. The Hoinoousion is rejected, and received, and ex- 
plained away by successive synods. The partial or total 
resemblance of the Father and of the Son is a subject of dispute 
tor these unhappy times. Every year, nay, ‘every moon, we 
make new creeds to describe invisible mysteries. We repent 
of what w^e have done, we defend those who repent, we anath- 
ematize those whom w’e defended. We condemn either the 
doctrine of others in ourselves, ox* our own in that of others ; 
and reciprocally tearing one another to pieces, we have been 
the cause of each other’s ruin.” 

It will ■ not be expected, it would not perhaps be endured, 


Kimini, (tom. i p. 886 — OO0») has given an ample list of Arian creeds, 
which has been enlarged and improved fay the labors of the indefat 
igahle ''i'iilemontj (M^nu Eceles. torn, vi, p, 

Erasmus, with a<iniirable sense iind freedom, has delineated the 
just character of Hilary, To revise his text, to compose the annals of 
his life, and to justify his sentiments and conduct, is the province of the 
Benedictine editors. 

Absque episeopo Eleusio efc paucis cum eo, ex majore parte A li- 
anas decein ]m)vincise!, inter quas consisto, vere Beum neseiunt. Atqn© 
utinani penitus ncacirent I cum procliviore enim vetirl ignorarent quam 
ohtrectarent. Hilar, de Bynodis, sive do Fide OrienSilium, c. 68, p 
1186, edit Benedici In the celebrated parallel between atheism and 
Buperstitioii, the bishtvp of Poitiers would have been surprised in the 
philosopliic scjciety of Bayle and Plutarch, 

Hilariua ad Couatantium, 1. i 4, 6, p. 122'?, 1228. This re 
wcarkable passive deserved the attention of Mr. Locke, who Im tr&n* 
Bcrihod ii (rol. iil p. 4Jld} into the model of ’hie new commou-plam 
hook. 
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that I should swdl tliis theological digression, by a miautt 
examination of the eighteen cr<*e(is, the authors of which, for 
the most part, disclaitrjed the odi<»ns name of their parent 
Anm, ft is amusing enough to <lelineate the form, and to 
trace the v<gf‘tation, of a singular plant ; but the tedious detail 
of leaves wifliont floWiU’s, ami of brandies without fruit, would 
Kmi exhaust the pnitenco, and disappoint the curiosity, of the 
kboiious stmhmt. One question, which gradually arose from 
tlio Arian controversy, may, however, be nolic’ed, as it served 
to pioiluce and diseriminate the three scmHs, who were united 
only by thdr common aversion to the Homoousiun of the 
Niceiic synod. L If theq’' w<‘re asked whether the Sun was 
like lUito^^the Katht^r, the qin3stiuii wiis resolutely answered in 
the !iegative, by the heretics wlio adhered to the ])rinciples of 
Arius, or imletjd to thosij of philosophy ; which seem to eshil>* 
lish an iiihnite ditference between tlie Creator and the most 
excellent of his creatures." This obvious consequence was 
mainlined by JEtius,®’ on whom the iseal of his adversaries 
bestowed the surname of the Atheist. His restless and aspir- 
ing spirit urged him to try almost every profession of hitman 
life. He was successively a slave, or at least a husbandman, 
a travelling tirikcM*, a goldsmith, a physician, a schoolmaster, a 
theologian, and at last the apostle of a new church, which wm 
propagated by the abilities of his disciple Eunomius.®® AtTued 
with texts of Scripture, and with captions syllogisms from the 
logic of Aristotle, the subtle .dEtius had acquired the fame of 
an invincible disputant, whom it was ‘ impossible either to 
silence or to convince. Such talents engaged the friendship 
of the Arian bishops, till they were forced to renounce, and 
even to persecute, a dangei*ous ally, who, by the accuracy 
of his reasoning, had prejudiced their cause in the popu- 
lar opinion, and odended the piety of their most devoted 


In Fhiloatorgius (I. iii. e. 15) the character and adveabirea of 
JItins appear singular enough, though tliuy are carefuUy si>flftriea 
by thr hand of a friend. The editor, Ooilefroy, (p. 158,) who wka 
more attached to his principles than to his autner, has collected the 
odious circumstances wliich his variouH adversaries have preserved w 
hivenied. 

Aewrding to the judgment of a man who respected lK>th these 
sechuies, Adkins had been endowed with a stronger understandings 
and Eimomius had acquired more art and learning, (Philoslm^ius, i 
viiL c. 18.) The eoufession and apology of Eunondus (Falsfkius, 
Ihhlmt Graec. tom. viii p. 258 — 805) is one of the few jberetioariieeef 
whidi !iave escaped. 
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followers. 2. The oinnipotenee of the Creator suggested a 
Epccious au<l respectful solution of the Ukenm of the Father 
and the Son ; and faith might iiunibly receive what reason 
could not presume to deny, that the Bupreine God might com- 
municate liis infinite perfections, and create a being similar 
only to himself.*® These Ariaiis were powerfully supported 
b}’ the weight and abilities of their leadei’s, who had sue- 
Ct>/'.led to tiie management of the' Eiisebian interest, and who 
occupied the principal thrones of the Eiist. They detested, 
perhaps with some affectation, the impiety of JEtius; they 
professed to believe, either without reserve, or according to 
tile Scriptures, that the Son was different from, all otktr 
creatures, and similar only to the Father. But tliey denied, 
that he was either of the same, or of a similar substance; 
sometimes boldly justifying their dissent, and sometimes 
objecting to the use of the word substance, which seems to 
im[)Iy an adequate, or at least, a distinct, notion of the nature 
of tile Deity. 3. The sect which deserted the doctrine of a 
similar substance, was the most numerous, at least in the 
provinces of Asia ; and when the leaders of both parties were 
assembled in the council of Seleucia,’® their opinion would 
have ])revniled by a majority of one hundred and five to forty- 
three bishops. The Greek word, which was chosen to express 
diis mysterious resemblance, bears so close an affinity to the 
orthodox symbol, that the profane of every age have derided 
the furious contests which the difference of a single diphthong 
excited between the Homoousians and the Homoiousians. As 
it frequently happens, that the sounds and characters which 
approach tire nearest to each other accidentally represent the 
most opposite ideas, the observation would be itself ridiculous, 
if it were possible to mark any real and sensible distinction 
between the doctrine of the ^mi-Arians, as they were im- 
properly styled, and that of the Catholics themselves. The 
bishop of Poitiers, who in his Phiygian exile very wisely 


** Yet, according to the opinion of Estins and Bull, (p, 29'!,) there 
w one power — ^that of creation — ^which Q-od emnot communicate t<i a 
creature. Estius, who so accurately defined the Hmite of Omnipotence 
was a Dutchiaaii by birth, and by trade a scholastic divine, Pupm 
Bibliot. liccles/tom, xvii. p. 45. 

Subiiuis ap, Socrat. (L il e. fiS) had copied the acta: Athattasma 
and Hilary have expiair<ed the divisions of ’this Ariau synod *, the offiter 
drcumstances which are relative ta it are oarefullj eoilectedby B»r«- 
mvi and Tillemont 
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timed at a eoalitlon of parties endeavors to pmte that hj a 
pions anil faitlifnl interpretotion/^ the Homoiousiou may be 
reduced to n cousubstaiitinl sense. Yet he confesses that tlie 
word Inis a dark and suspicious aspect ; and, as if darkne.s& 
were couj^eiiial to theologicfil disputes, the Seini-Ariam, who 
advanced to the doors of the church, assailed tliem with the 
most unrtdentin^ fury. 

The provinces of Egypt and Asia, which cultivated the 
language and inaniiors of the Greeks, had deeply imbibed the 
venom of the Ariuu controvei'sy. The familiar study of the 
PLto>nic system, a vain and argumentative disposition, a 
copious and jiexii>le idiom, Kiipplied tlie clergy aiid people of 
the East with an iuoxhaiistihle flow of words and distinctions ; 
and, in the miiist of their fierce contentions, tliey easily for- 
got the doubt which is recommended by philosophy, and the 
submissitm which is enjoined by religion. Tlie inhabitants of 
the West were of a less inquisitive spirit ; their passions were 
not so forcibly moved by iii visible objects, their minds were 
less frequently exercised by the habits of dispute ; and such 
was tlm happy ignorance of the Gallican church, that Hilary 
himself, above thirty years after the first general council, was 
still a stranger to the Nicene creed.^* The Latins had re- 
ceived the rays of divine knowledge through the dark and 
doubtful medium of a translation. The poverty and stub- 
bornness of their native tongue was not always capable of 
affording just equivalents for the Greek terms, tor the techni- 
cal words of the Platonic philosophy,’® which had been con- 
secrated, by the gospel or by the cluirch, to express the mys- 
teries f;f the Christian faith ; and a. verbal defect might 

Fidell et pia iateliigentid . . l)e Synod a 11, p. 119S. In his 
his 4inrt iipologetical lUaes (tirst pnblishe»l by the Benedictines from 
a ISIS, of Cluirires) he observes, that he used this ciiiitions expression, 

inteiligeTuuit et unpiam, p, V206. See p, 114^. Phil ostorgius, who 
SAW thosi^ objects through a diiferent medium, in inclined t<^ forget die 
ditfcrance *>f the important diphthong. See in particular viii. 11, and 
Oadefroy, p. ^52. 

'rcHior Deumcfoli atque terrm me tann neiitrum audlMsem, semper 
Uimeri utrumqiie sensisse. . . . Regeueratus pridem et in episw»- 
[«itu aliquatitittper manens fl<lem Nicenam minquam nisi cxsulatnrua 
Hiidivi. PJikr. de Syuwlis, c. xci. p. 1205, Tfm Benedictines are per- 
f-iui<l«d that he governed tlie diocese of Poitiers several years before 
Ills exile. 

Seaeca (KpisL Iviii.) comphiins that even the to oV of the PlatonisU 
(the of the bolder school men) could not be expressed by a Ijatia 
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Introduce into tie Latin theology a long train of errot or per- 
plexity But as the western provincials had the g'-x^d for* 
%ne of deri\4ng their religion from an orthodox source^ 
they preserved with steadiness the doctrine which they had 
accepted with docility; and when the Arian pestilence ap 
proached their frontiers, they were supplied with the season* 
able preservative of the Homoousion, by the paternal care of 
the Boman pontiff, Their sentiments- and their temper wer^ 
displayed in the meniorabie synod of Bimini, which surpassed 
in numbei’s the council of Nice, since it was composed of 
above four hundred bisliops of Italy, Afiica, Spain, Gaui, 
Bntain, and Illyricura. From die first debates it appeared, 
that only fourscore prelates adhered to the party, though t/ie^ 
affected to anathematize the name and memory, of Arius* 
But this inferiority was compensated by the advantages of 
skill, of experience, and of discipline ; and the minority wa% 
conducted by Valens and XJrsacius, two bishops of lllyricum, 
who had spent their lives in the intrigues of courts and coun- 
cils, and who had been trained, under tlie Eiisebian banner in 
the religious wars of the East, By their arguments and nego- 
tiations, they embarrassed, tliey confounded, they at last 
deceived, the honest simplicity of the Latin bishops; who 
suflered the palladium of the faith to he extorted from their 
hand by fraud and importunity, rather than by open violence. 
The council of Rimini was not allowed to separate, till the 
incmbers liad imprudently subscribed, a captious creed, In 
which some expressions, susceptible of an heretical sense, 
were inserted in the room of the Homoousion. It was on this 
occJision, that, according to Jerom, the world w’us surprised to 
find itself Arlan.’* But the bishops of the Latin provinces 
had no sooner reached their respective dioceses, than they dis- 
covered iheir mistake, and repented of tKcir weakness.. The 
ignominious capitulation was rejected with disdain and abhor- 
rence ; and the Homoousian standard, which had been shaken 
but not overthrown, was more firmly replanted in ail tlio 
chnrches of the West.’* 


The preference whitF the foia’th cotmcil of the Lateran at len^h 
>ave to a numerical rather than a generical unity (See Petav. tom, il I 
V, c. 13, p, 4*24) wa^ favored by the Latin language: rpin^ seems %a 
exdte tiie idea of substance, trinitas of qualities. 

Xngemuit totus orbis, et Arianum ae esse miratus eat Eiero* 
nyt». ativ. Lucifer, tom, i p. 146, 

’Hfce storv of the miucil ttf Rimioi is very elegantly told by Sul 
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ttie dispute, if tliie popular current bad been less 
rapid and impetuous, and if Oonstantine himself, in the midst 
of faction and fanaticism, could have preserved the calm pos- 
session of his own mind. But bis ecclesiastical ministers soon 
contrived to seduce the impartiality of the magistrate, and to 
awaken tbe zeal of the proselyte., He was provoked by tlie 
insults which had been odered to his stotiies he was alarmed 
by the' real, as well as the imaginary magnitude of the spread- 
ing mischief; and he extinguished the hope of peace and tol- 
eration, fmm the moment that he assembled three hundred 
bishops within the walls, of the same palace. The presence 
of the monarch swelled the importance of the debate; his 
attention multiplied the arguments ; and he exposed his person 
witli a patient intrepidity, which animated the valor of the 
combatants. Hotwitbstanding the applause which has been 
bestowed on the eloquence and sagacity of Oousfcantiuc',’* a 
Roman general, whose religion might be still a subject of 
doubt, and whose mind had not been enlightened either by 
study or by inspiration, was indifferently qualified to discuss, 
in the Greek language, a metaphysical question, or an article 
of faith. But the credit of his favorite Osins, who appeam to 
have presided in the council of Nice, might dispose the em 
pvror in favor of the orthodox party ; and a well-timed insin- 
uation, that the same Eusebius of Nicomedia, who now pro- 
tected the heretic, had lately assisted th.e tyrant,^* might 
exasperate him against their adversaries. The Nicene creed 
was ratified by Constantine ; and his firm declaration, that 
those who resisted the divine jxidgment of the synod, must 
prepare themselves for an imra0<iiate exile, annihikted the 
murmurs of a feeble opposition ; which, from seventeen, was 
almost instantly reduced to two, protesting bishops. Eusebius 
of Cassarea yielded a reluctant and ambiguous consent to the 
Bomoouaion ; ** and the wavering conduct of tire Nieomedian 

Eusehina in Yii Oonstantin. i. hi, o. 13. 

Theodoret has preserved (1. i, c, 20) an epistle from Constantine 
to the peo])le of Nic^^media, in which the monarch declares himhclf 
die public acciiaer of one of his subjects; he styles Eusebius 6 

? aiid complains of tiis hostile behavior 

during the civil war. 

See in Bocrates, (1. i. c. 8,) or rather in Theodore fe. {1. i.c. 12.) 
iri original letter of Eusebius of Omsarea. in which he attempts jus^ 
tify his subscribing the HomooiBiou, The character cf Eusebius has 
dways been a problem; but those who have read the second critical 
uistle of T.e Glefc (Ars Oritic^ tom. hi. p, \ lonst euterhtiia 
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Eii^iicbitis only to delay, aboiit three months, IJs disgmo« 

and The impious Anns was banished into one of the 

nmiote ]jvavinci;s of illyricum ; his person and disci] )les were 
by law with the odious iiMine of Porphjriam; his 
writings were comhimiuid to the Humes, and a capital pmnsli- 
mcnt was dtuionueed against those in whose ptM^^session they 
Bhoukl 1)0 fouiKl Tiie emperor had now imbibed the spirit of 
controversy, and the angry, sarcastic style of his edicts wm de- 
signed to ins]»ire his suhiccts with the hatred which he had 
conceived against tln^ enemies of Christ.®* 

But, as if the conduct of the emperor had been guided by 
passion instead of principle, tliree years from tlm council of 
Nice w'cre scarcely elaps^^d before he, discovered some symp- 
toms of merey, and even of indulgence, towards the proscribed 
mity which svm secretly prote<‘U‘d by bis favorite sister* Tiie 
exiles were recalled, and Eusebius, who gradually resumed Ids 
influence over the mind of Constantine, was restored to the 
cptoipal throne, from which he had been ignominiously <lii« 
graded* Arius himself was treated by the whole court with 
the respect which would hju^e been due to an iimoiimit and 
oppressed man. His faith was approved by the synod of 
Jerusalem ; and the emperor seemed impatient to repair his 
injustice, by issuing an absolute command^ that be should \m 
solemnly admitted to the communion in the cathedral of Con- 
stantinople. On the same day, which had been fixed for the 
triumph of Arius, he expired ; and the strange and horrid cir- 
cumstances of his death might excite a suspicion, that the 
orthodox .saints liad contributed more efficaciously th^n by 
tlicir praytTs, to deliver the church from the most formi- 
dable of her enemies.*^ Tlie three principal leaders of the 
Catholics, Athanasius of Alexandria, Eustathius of iVntioch, and 

& very unfavorable opinion of the orthodoxy and sincerity of the bishop 
of (Jjesarea. 

Athanasius, tom. t p. Philostorguis, 1. i. c. 10, and Godelroy’af 
Oommentitry, p. 41. 

** Bocratos, 1 1, e. 0. Tn his circular letters, which were addressed to 
the several cities, Constantine employed against ffie heretics the arms 
of ridicule and wmie raillery. 

We derive the original sb^ry from Athanasius, (tom. i. 6^0,) 
who expresses mmm reluctance to stigrnutijiie the memory of the deail 
lie migrii e.xftggerate ; hut the perpetual et^mmorco of Alexamlm and 
Oonstantinople' would have rendered it dangerous to iarent Thos«> 
who press the itoral narrative of the death of Arius (his bowels 
nuddiUily burst out in a privy) must make tlieir option between fmmm 
and fwffiwle. 
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Paul of Constantinople were deposed on various accusations^ by 
the sentence of numerous councils ; and were afterwards banished 
Into disfeint provinces by tbeiirst of the Christian emperors, who, 
in the last moments of his life, received the rites of baptism 
from the Arian bishop of Hicomedia. The ecclesiastical gov 
ernmeiit of Constantine cannot be justified from the reproach 
of levity and weakness* But the credulous monarch, unskilled 
in the stratagems of theological warfare, might be deceived by 
ihe modest and specious professions of the heretics, whose sen- 
timents he never perfectly understood ; and wdiile he protected 
A^rius, and persecuted Athanasius, he still considered the council 
d Nice as the bulwark of the Christian faith, and the peculiar 
glory of his own reign.*** 

The sons of Ooustahtine must have been admitted from 
their childhood into the rank of catechumens ; hut they imitat- 
ed, in the delay of their baptism, the example of their father. 
Like hiin they presumed to pronounce their jiulgment on 
mysteries into which they had never been regularly initiated 
and the fate of the Trinitarian controversy depended, in a 
groat measure, on the sentiments of Constantins ; who inherit- 
ed the provinces of the East, and acquired the possession of 
the whole empire. The Arian presbyter or bishop, who had 
secreted for his use the testament of the deceased emperor, 
improved the fortunate occasion w^bieh had introduced him to 
the familiarity. of a prince, whose public counsels were always 
swayed by his domestic favorites. The eunuchs and slaves 
diffused the spiritual poison through the palace, and the dan- 
gerous infection was communicated by the female attendants 
to the guards, and by the empress to her unsuspicious bus- 
band.®* The partiality which Constantins always expressed 

Tlie change, in the sentiments, or at least in the conduct, of Con- 
Btantine, may be traced in Eusebius, (in Vii Constant. I iii. e. 28, 1, iv, 
c. 41,) Socrates, (1. i. c. 23 — 39,) Sozomen, (I ii c. 16 — 34,) Theodoiet, 
(1. i, c. 14 — 34,) and Phllostorgius, (1. ii c, 1—1^.) But the first of 
these writers was too near the scene of action, and the others were too 
remote from it. It is singular enough, that the important task of eon- 
timiing the lustorj of the dmrch should have been left for two laymen 
and a heretic. 

Quia etiam turn catechumenus sacramentum fidei merito videretm 
potujsse ncscire. Snip. Seven Hist, Sacra, I. ii. p. 410. 

Socrates, I B. c. % Sozomen,, i iii c. IS. Athanas, tom. Ip. SI 3, 
$S4. He observes that the eunuchs are the natural enemies of the S<>n. 
Compare Dr. Jortin’s Eemarks on Ecclesiastical Historv, vol. iv. p. S 

a cerlidn genealogy in Oandide, (ch. iv.,) which ends with one of 
tlw compmiions of Christopher Columbus. 
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towards the lilwsehitiu fJiction, was insensibly fi^rlilied by the deat' 
b*rous inanagvniieut of tlndr Iead<;rs ; and his victory f>v(‘r ihe 
tvrant M:iu'nt‘Titius iii<‘n‘asetl Ins incliiudion, as well as aVdity, 
to employ the arms of power in tlie cause of Ariainsni. "Wlnle 
the two nruiies were engaged in the ]jlHins of Mursa^ and the 
fate of the two rivals depended on the ohaTico of war, the soil 
of Comtaritirj (3 passed the anxious moments in a church of the 
m irtym unde,r the wftlls of the city. His spiritiuil comforter, 
V iiens, the Arian bishop of the diocjese, employed th(3 most 
artful ]>recantions to obtain sncli early intelligoiiee as might se- 
<;\ire, either his favor or his escape, A secret chain uf swift and 
trusty messengers informed him of the vieissiiudes of tho 
battle; and while Ihe courtiers stood trembling round their 
atfrighted ma^stcr, ^hilcus asstired him tliat the Gallic legions 
gave way ; and insiiuuited witli son>e presence of mindj that 
the glorious event had been revealed to liim by an angel The 
grateful emperor ascribed his success to the merits and inter- 
cession of tire bishop of Mursa, whose faith had deserved the 
pufdic and miraculous approbation of Heaven.*’ The Arians, 
wijo considered as their own the victory of Constantius, pre- 
ferred his glory to that of his father,®* Cyril, bish{>p of Jeni- 
saleru, immediately composed the description of a celestial 
cross, endrclt?d with a splendid rainbow ; which during the 
festival of Pentecost, about the third hour of the day, had 
appeared over the Mount of Olives, to the cdiiieation of the 
devout pilgrims, and the people of the holy city.** The size of 
the meteor was gradually raagnihed ; and the Arian historian 
lias ventured to affirm, tlmt it was conspicuous to the two armies 
in the plains of Faunonia ; and that the tyrant, who is })Ui“ 
posely represented as an idolater, fled before the auspicious sign 
of orthodox Christianity 


SulpiriuH Severus in Hist. Sacra, I ii. p. 405, 406. 

*« Cyril (apud Baron. A. D. 353, Ho. 26) cxprci^riy observes that ia 
th# reign of Coantaiitiue, the cross had been found in the bowels of the 
earth ; but that it had appeared, in the reign of Oonstjuxtitis, in the midst 
of the heavens. 'This opposition evidently proves, that Cyril was igno- 
ra?it of the siupendous miracle to %v'hi<?h the conversion of 
Is attributed ; and this igtuxranee is the mare surprising, niuce it was no 
more than twelve years after his death tliat Cyril was consecrated 
bishop of Jerxmlem, by the immediate successor (»f JSusebius of Ca»a- 
fea. See Tillemont, Mem. Kecles, tom. viii, p. 716. 

** It is not easy to determine how far the ingenuity of Cyril might 
assi^^ted by some natural appearances of a solar hSo. 

** Philosti>rgiu8, i. iii. c. 26, He is followed by tho author of tht 
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The setiiimeDte of a Jiidiiions stranger, who has irapartially 
considered the progress of civil or ecclesiastical discord, m 
always entitled to our notice; and a short passage of Am- 
iiiiaiius, who seived in the armies, and studied the clmractei 
of Coiistautiiis, is perhaps of more value than many pages of 
Ihoolo^'ical invectives, “The Christian religion, which, in 
itsch;”’sa3’s that moderate historian, “ is plain and simple, he 
confuuiich^d by tlie dotage of superstitiom Instead jf recon- 
ciling the parties by the weight of his authority, ha cherished 
and prornuiguted, by verbal disputes, the differences which his 
vain curiosily had excited. The highways were covered with 
troops of bishops galloping from every side to the assemblies, 
which they call synods ; and while they labored to reduce the 
whole s(*ct to their own particular opinions, the public eshib- 
lishment of the posts was almost ruined by their hasty atid 
repeated journeys.”*^ Our more intimate knowledge of the 
ecclesiastical transactions of the reign of Copatantius would 
furnish an ample commentary on this remarkable passage, 
which justifies the rational apprehensions pf Athanasius, that 
the restless activity of the clergy, who wandered round tl>e 
empire in search of the true faith, would excite the contempt 
imd laughter of the unbelieving world.®* As soon as the 
emperor was relieved fmm the terrors of the civil war, he de- 
voted the leisure of his winter quarters at Arles, Milan, Birmi- 
um, and Constantinople, to the amusement or toils of contro- 
versy : the sword of the magistrate, and even of the tyrant, 
was unsheathed, to enforce the reasons of the theologian ; and 
as he ojq>osed the orthodox fni^h of Nice, it is readily con- 
fessed that his incapacity and ignorance were equal to his 
presumption.*® The eunuchs, the women, and the bishops, 


Alexandrian Ohromcle, hy Cedrenus, and by Ificephorus. See Goib 
ofred Bissert p. 188,) They could not refuse a miracle, even from 
the hand of an enemy. 

^ So curioua a passage well deserves to he transcribed Chris* 
tianam rei%nauem absolutam et simpUcem, auili feuperstitone con* 
fundens; in <|u^^ scrutand^ perplexius, quam componend^ graving 
excitaret discidia plurima; quae progressa fusius aluit concertatione 
vorkvvam. ut catervis jautistium jumentls publicis ultro citroque dis- 
enrnuitibu^^, per synodos (quas appellant) dum rifcum omnem ad suum 
htibere conantur (Valeaius reads conatur) rei vchicuiarim concid< 2 rel 
s&orvoe. Ammianus, xxi. 16, 

** Athanae. tom. i. p. 8*T0. 

y Socrates, 1, ii. c. J15--4'7. Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 12 — Tlieodnre^ 
U. c, 18— S2. Pbilostorg. 1. iv, e. 4 — 12, 1. v. c. 1 — 4, 1. vi. e. 1 — fc 
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who *govi^r»e<l the vain and feeWo mind of tho emperor, had in- 
Bpired him with an insuperable dislike to the llumoou'^ion; but 
his timid conseieiiee was alarmed by the impiet}’ oi' jrEtias. T))e 
guilt of that atheist was aggravaioil by the su>pi<_*ioiis favor of 
the iiiifortumite Gullus; and even the death of the Imperial 
ministers, wito had been massacred at Autiodi, were, iinputed 
to the suggestions of that dangerous sophist. The mind of 
Constantins, which could neither be moderated by reason, iu>r 
tixffd by faith, wjis blindly impelled to either side of the dark 
and empty abyss, by his horror of the opposite extreme ; lie 
alU^rnatcIy embraced and condemned the sentiments,' ho suc- 
t.essiv(dy banished au<l recalled the leaders, of tin* Arian and 
Setni-Ariau factious,*'* During the season of public basiiu'ss 
or destivity, be employed whole days, and even nights, in 
sclectirig the words, and weighing tho syllables, wliicdi coin* 
posed his fluctuating creeds. The subject of his meditations 
still pursued and occupied his sliimbem : the incoh(?rent dreams 
of the ■ emperor were received as celestial vidons, and be 
accepted with complacency the lofty title of bishop of bishops, 
from those ecclesiastics who forgot, the interest of their order 
for the gratifleation of their passions. I'ho design of estab* 
lisliing a uniformity of doctrine, which had engaged him to 
convene so many synods in Gaul, Italy, Illyricum, and Asia, 
was repeatedly baflled by his own bavity, by the divisif^ns of 
the Arlans, and by the resistance of the Catholics ; and he 
resolved, ^is the last and decisive effort, imperiously to diet^ite 
the dcKjrees of a general council. The destructive earthquake 
of'Nicomedia, the ditBeulty of finding a convenient place, and 
perhaps some secret motives of policy, pro<iuc<3d an alb ‘ration 
in the summons. The bishops of the East wore directed U> 
meet at Seleucia, in Isanrk; while those of the West held 
their deliberations at Rimini, on the coast of the nii<iriatic ; 
and instead of two or three d<jpiities from each pro^mice, tlio 
whole episcopal body w^tis ordered to tnarch. T'he Eastern 
council, after consuming four days in fierce and unavailing 
delxite, separated without any definitivci couchision. The 
council of the West was protracted till the seventh month. 


Sozomett, i iv. c. AthanaJ^, tom. i p. 83 L Tilkmiont {W‘\n 
Ecclesviom. vii. p. has collected several instances of the haughty 
fanaticism of Oonstantius from the detacbofl troatisea of Lucifer ol* 
Cagliari. Tlie very titles of these treatises ia-^pire zeal and terror ;■ 
“Moriendmn pro I)ei Rilio” *‘I)e Ragibus ApoatalicK’^ ‘‘Pe mm 
coovaniendo cum Hseratic^K^ “Da non parceudo iu Doiuu doltrs^ 
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Taurus, the Prsfctorian preefect was instracted uot to dismisi 
the prelates till they should all be united in the same opinion * 
and his efforts were supported by the power of banishing 
fifteen of the most refractory, and a promise of the eonsulslup 
If he achieved so ditBcuIt an adventure. His prayers and 
threats, the authority of the sovereign, the sophistry of Taiens 
aad Drsacius, the distress of cold and hunger, and the tedious 
melancholy of a hopeless exile, at length extorted the reluc- 
tant consent of the' bishops of Bimini. The deputies of the 
East and of the West attended the etnperor in the palace of 
Constantinople, and he enjoyed the satisfiiction of imposing on 
the world a profession of faith which established the likeness^ 
without expressing the comuhBimUiality^ of the Son of God .** 
But the triumph of Arianisui had been preceded by the re- 
moval of the orthodox clergy, whom it was impossible eithet 
to intimidate or to corrupt ; and the reign of- Gonstantius wm 
disgraced by the unjust and ineffectual persecution of the great 
Athanasius. 

We have seldom an opportunity of observing, either in 
active or speculative life, what effect may he produced, m 
what obstacles may be surmounted, by the force of a single 
mind, when it is inflexibly applied to the pursuit of a single 
object. The immortal name of Athanasius*® will never be 
separated horn the Catholic doctrine of the Tdnity, to whose 
defence he consecrated every moment and every faculty of 
his being. Educated in the family of Alexander, he had 
vigorously opposed the early progress of the Arian heresy: 
he exercised the important functions of secretary under the 
aged prelate ; and the fathers of the Nicene council beheld 
with surprise and respect the rising virtues of the young 
deacon. In a time of public danger, the dull claims of age 
and of rank are sometimes superseded; and within five 
months after his return from Hice, the deacon Athanasius was 

Sulp. Sever. Hist. Sacra, I il p, 418 — ISO. The Greek liietoriana 
were very ignorant of the affairs of the West. 

We may regret that Gregory Nazianzen composed a panegyric 
Instead of a life of Athanasius; but we should enjoy and improve the 
advantage of drawing our most authentic materials from the. rich fund 
of hb own epistles and apologies, (tom. I p. CIO— U5L) X shall not 
imitate the example of Socrates, (L ii. c. 1,] who published the first 
eciitioii of the history, without giving himself the trouble to consult the 
writings of Athanasius. Yet even Socrates, the more curious Sozomen, 
and the learned Theodoret, connect the life of Athanasius with the series 
of ecclesiastical history. The diligence of TiUemont, (tom. viii ,) and 
the Benedictine editors, has collected every fact, and examined over? 
meulit 
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seated OH tlie arcliiepwcopal tlirono of ^gypt. He filled that 
emitiont station ab{>ve forty-ssix yeare, and hk loiipj adminis- 
tration WJis spent in a perpetual conitiat against the powers of 
Arianisin, Blve times was Athanasius cxpellcKi froir* liis 
throne ; twettty years he pia-ssed as an exile or *a fugitive ; and 
almost every province of th(5 Roman empire was succesHivtdy 
witii«?ss tt> his merit, and his siifierings in tlie cause of the 
Ilonjoousion, wliicli he considered as the sole phiasiire and 
business, as tlio duty, and as the glory of his life. Amidst 
the storms of jiersecution, the archbishop of Aiexaiulria was 
patient i)f labor, jeali'ms of fann?, careless of safety ; and 
altlitiugh his mind was taintcul by the contagion of fanaticism, 
Athanasius displayed ft superiurity of character and ahililies, 
which would have qualiiicd him, far better than the degenerato 
s<ms of Constantine, for the government of a great monarchy* 
His learning was innch less profound and exhmsive than that 
of Eusebius of Cmsarea, and his rude eloquence could not be 
compared with the polished oratory of Gregory of Basil; but 
'wheijcvcr the primate of Egypt was called upon to justify his 
seniirmmts, or his eoncluct, iiis mq premeditated style, either of 
speaking or writing, was clear, forcible, and persuasive. He, 
has always been revered, in the orthodox school, as one of the 
liiost accurate masters of the Christian theology ; and ho was 
supposed to possess two profane sciences, less adapted to the 
cpi&cc>]»il chafneter, the knowledge of jurisprudence,"’ and that 
of divination y* Some fortunate conjectures of future events, 
wfdeh impartial reasoners niiglit ascribe to the experienee 
and judgment of Athanasius, were attributed by his friends 
to heavenly inspiration, and imputed by his enemies to infernal 
magic. 

Bui as Atiuinasius was continually engaged with the pre* 
pidices and passions of every order of men, from the monk 
to the emperor, the knowledge of human nature was his first 
and most important science. He preserved a distinct and un- 
broken vic^w of a scene w’hieh wm incessantly shifting; and 

Siilpicins .Seyerus (Hist. Sacra, I ii, p. calls him a lawyer, ^ 
nirisccMiaiilt. This character cannot now bo discovered either in ih^ 
life or writings of Athanasius. 

Bieebaiur onim fatidiemrum sorthim fideni, qiitove augurales tw- 
t-cn<i(‘reiU. alites pcientis>iine eallen^ alicpinties praalixisse futuriv. Am* 
ttiianns, xv. 7. A propiiccy, or rather a jok<\ in relattjd by SoaiomQn, 
(1. iv c. 10,) which evidently proves (if the crows speak Latin) that 
AthLanashr; under stood the language of the crows. 
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Bever tailed to iinpiwe those decisive moments wliica 
irrecoverably past before they are perceived by a commoB 
eye. The archbishop of Alexandria was ctipable • of dis- 
tinguishing how far he might boldly command, and where ha 
must dexterously insinuate ; how long he might contend with 
power, and w’beii he must withdraw from pei’seeutiou ; and 
while he directed the thunders of the church against heresy 
and rebellion, he could assume, in the bosom of his own party, 
the flexible and indulgent temper of a prudent leader. The 
election of Athanasius has not escaped the reproach of irregu- 
larity and precipitation;** but the propriety of his behavior 
conciliated the affections both of the clergy and of the people 
The Alexandrians were impatient to rise in arms for the 
defence of an eloquent and liberal pastor. In hia distress ha 
always derived support, or at least consolation, from the faith- 
ful attachment of his parochial clergy; and the hundred 
bishops of Egypt adhered, with unshaken zeal, to the cause 
,of Athanasius* In the modest equipage which pride and 
pt>liey would affect, he frequently performed the episcopjd 
visitation of his provinces, from the mouth of the Nile to the 
confines of ^Ethiopia ; familiarly convei'sing with the meanest 
of the populace, and humbly saluting the saints and hermits 
of the desert.*"* Nor was it only in ecclesiastical assemblies, 
among men whose education and manners were similar to his 
own, that Athanasius displayed, the ascendency- of his genius. 
He appeared with easy and respectful firmness in the courts 
of princes ; and in the various turns of his prosperous and ad- 
verse fortune he never lost the confidence of his friends, or the 
esteem of his enemies. 

In his youth, the primate of Egypt resisted the great Con- 
stantine, who had repeatedly signified his will, that Anns 
should bo restored to the Catholic communion.*®* The em- 


Ilje irregular ordination of Athanasius Vas slightly mentioned in 
the coiineik which were held against him. See Philastorg. 1. ii a 11, 
and Goclefr<iy, p. 'll ; but it can scarcely be supposed that the assem- 
bly of the hislmps of Egypt would solomnly attest a public falsehooil 
Athanas. tom. i p. 1'26- 

See the history of the Eathers of the Desert, published by Eos* 
weide ; md Tillemont, Mem. Eccles, tom. vii., in the lives at Antony, 
Pfi^bomius, itc, Athanawus himself, who did not disclam to comjx>so 
0)0 life of his friend Antony, has carefully observed how often the 
holy monk deplored and prophesied the inisehiefs of the Arian heresy 
Athaoas. tom. ii. p, 492, 498, 

At first Oqiistant'mo tlireatencd In speaMug^ but requested In 
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peror tpspcotpcl, and iniglit forgiv<^, tliis inflexible reso.utioa \ 
liiid tlie tketion who considered Athanasius as their most ffir- 
midable eueiny, was constrained to disseinble their hatred, and 
silently to prepare an imlirect and distant assault. They wscat- 
lered niinors and suspicions, represfmted the arclibisiiop us 
a proud and oppressive tyrant, and boldly accused him of uo- 
luting t!ie treaty wliich ha<l leen ratifitjd in tlie Niceiio couri- 
cih with the scdilsmatio followers of Meletius.'® Ath.'uiasius 
Had openly disapproved that ignominiouH ])eaci?, and thi^ eni- 
p<*ror was disposed to believe that he Iiad ahiiseil his ec(‘h^> 
siastical and civil power, to |m>sccute those odious scedanes • 
that he had nacirilegiously broken a chalice in one of their 
churches of Mareotis ; that lie had whippe<l or iniprisomal six 
of tlieir bis]n^>s ; and that Arsenins, a se.venth bishoj) of the 
same party, had been murdered, or at least inutilattsl, by tlu? 
cruel hanJl of the priinfite.^**® These charges, whicli atlccU^d 
Ms honor and hia life, were referred by Gtuisttmtiue to hk 
brother Dalmatius the censor, who resided at Antioch; the 
syiiods of (h:esarea and '^I’yre were successively^ convened ; 
and the bishops of the East were instructed to judge tlic cause, 
of Athanasius, before they proceeded to conseciute the new 
church of the Ecstirrecfcion at Jentsalera. The primate might 
be conscious of his innocence ; but he was sensible that tbo 
same implacable spirit which had dictated the accusation, 
would direct the proceeding, and pronounce the sentence. ITo 

writhig^ Krti jiip yp'i^wv Sty His letters graduallj 

assumed a mcnacmg tone ; hut while he required that the entrance of 
the church should he open to oily he avoided the odious name of Arina. 
Atlmnasius, like a skilful politician, Ims accurately markeri diese dw- 
tinctiotts, (tom. i. p. '188,} which allowed him some scope fur excuse and 
delay. 

1’he Meletiam in Egypt, like the Donatists in Africji, were pro- 
duced by an episcopal quarrel ■which arose from the persecution. I 
have not leisure U) pursue the obsctire controversy, which soems to 
nave iM^cn misrepreHOuted by the partiality of Athanasius and the igno- 
rance of Epiphanius. See Mosbeinfs General History of the Church, 
vol. I p. 201. 

ihe treatment of the six bishops is specified by Sozmnen, (I il 
c. 25 d hut- Athanasius himself, .so copious on the sufjject: of Arseaiua 
httd the chalice, leaves this grave accusation withoul a reply,* 

* This grave charge, if tnurie, {atal it rests outindy on the authority of 8oz 

©rami,) seems to have bcBU silmitly dropped by the parties the-'jiKulvRa : it U 
never alluded to in* the snbsequmit investigations. From Sozomeu himseif. 
who gives ihti unfavorable riiport of the commiHsim of inquiry seat to Egy^rt 
isoitcscming the cup. it dpes not appear ti»at they noticed this itcmisation 
fiercoGaf vIoieiice.--M. 
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prudstitly declined the tribunal of his enemies ; despised 
Bummons of the sjnod of Cjesarea; and, after a long and 
artful delay, submitted to the peremptory commands of the 
emperor, who threatened to punish his eriniinal disobedience 
if ho refused to appear in the council of Tyred®^ Before 
Athanasius, at the head of fifty Egyptian j)reiates, sailed from 
Alexandria, he hud wisely secured the alliance of the Mele- 
dans; and Arseni us himself, his imaginary victim, and hia 
8L‘cret friend, svas privately concealed in his train. The synod 
of Tyre was ooiid acted by Eusebius of OtBsarea, with more pns- 
siou, and with less art, than his learning and experience might 
promise; his Bunierous faction repeated the names of homi- 
cide and tyrant ; and their clamors were encouraged by the 
seeming patience of Athanasius, who expected tiie decisive 
moment to produce Arsenius alive and unhurt in the midst of 
the assembly. The nature of the other charges did not admit 
of such clear and satisfiictory replies ; yet the archbishop was 
able to prove, that in the village, where he was accused of 
breaking a consecrated chalice, neither church nor altar nor 
chalice could really exist. The Arians, who had secretly 
detenniricd the guilt and condemnation of their enemy, 
attempted, Imwever, to disguise their injustice by the imitation 
of judicial forms ; the synod a})poiiited an episcopal commis- 
sion of six delegates to collect evidence on the spot ; and this 
measure which was vigorously opposed by the Egyptian 
i>ishoj)S, opened nevv scenes of violence and perjury.*®® After 
the return of the deputies from Alexandria, the majority of 
the council pronounced the final seubnice of degradation and 
exile against the ])vimate of Egypt. The decree, expressed 
in the fiercest language of malice and revenge, was commu- 
nicated to the einpcror and the Catholic church ; and the 
bishops immediately resumed a mild and devout aspect, such 
as became tin dr holy pilgrimage to the Sepulchre of Ohrist.*®* 


Athanas, tom. i. p. ^88. Socrates. 1. i, c. 28, Bozomen, I ii. c. 
26. The emperor, in his Epistle of Convocation, (Euseb. in Vit, Con 
fttant. 1. iv. c, 42,) seems to prejudge some members of the clergy 
and it was in(>re than probable that the synod would ^ apply those 
reproaches to Athanasius. 

See, in particular, the second Apology of Athanasius, (tom. i 
p — 808,) and his Epistles to the Moiifo, (p. 808 — 886.) Ihejf 

are justified by original and authentic documents ; hut they Woulu 
hu'pire more confidence if he appeared less innocent, uni Ml .msmm 
absurd. 

Eusebius k Vit. Oonstantin. 1, iy. <j. 41 — 41. 
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Bot the iijjastice of these ecclesiasticRl judges had not been 
oowntenfiiiced by the submission, or even bj the presence, of 
AthnnnsniH. lie resolved to make a hM and dangerous ex- 
periment, whether the tliroue was inaccessible to the voice of 
trntli ; and before the lina! sentence could be pronounced at 
Tyro, the inirepid primate tlirevv himself into a bark wdiich 
Wits ready to hoist siiil fur the Imperial city. Tim request of 
u format audhiiice might have been oppustal or eluded ; but 
Athamisius cuneeiiled his arrival, watched tlw moment of 
i'onstantiiiffs return from an adjacent vilLa, and boldly encoun- 
tered his imgiy sovereign as lie passed on horseback through 
the priiicijJid street of Ounstiintinople. 8o strange iui appari- 
tion exifited his sii/prise iind indignatiim ; and the gufirds were 
onlercfi in renm\’e the importuinite suitor; but hk resentment 
was subdued by iirvoiuntary respect; and the iiaughty s|>int 
of the emperor" was awed by the (‘ourage. and eloquence of 
a bislMq^, who imphu’cd his justice and awakened his coii- 
science/‘” Constaiitine listened to the complaints of Athana- 
sius with impartial and even gritcious attention ; the members 
of the synod of Tyre w^ere summoned to justify their proceed- 
ings ; and the arts of the Eusebiaii faction would have been 
eonfoundcil, if they bad not aggravated the guilt of the pri- 
mate, by the dexterous supposition of an unpardonable offence ; 
a criminal design to intercept and detain the com-deet of 
Alexandria, which supplied the subsistence of the new cm>- 
iUiV^^ Tlie emperor was satisfied that the peace of Egypt 
would be* secured by the absence of a popular leader; -hut he 
refused to fill tlie vacancy of the archiepiscopal throne ; and 
tlie sentence, winch, after long hesitation, he pronounced, was 
that of a jealous ostracism, rather than of an ignuminious 
exile, * In the remote province of Gaul, but in the hospitable 


Athanas. tom. i p. 804. In a church dedicated to Bfe. Atlianasim 
this situation would anord a better subject for a picture, than most of 
Uie stories of miracles and martyrdoms. 

Axhanas. t<mi. i. p. Eunapmg has related (in Yii Suphisi 
p. 31, edit. Uommeliu) a stratigo example <if thes cruelty arid 
credulity of ConKtantiue on a similar occasion, dlie eloquent Sopa- 
ter, a Byrian philosophcsr, enjoyed his friendship, and provoked the 
resentment of Ablavius, Ms i^rtetoriau priefect. The corn-fleet wwt 
detained for want of a sooth wind; the people of Oonstanimopk 
were discontent e<l; and Sopater w*as beheaded, on a charge th"%t be 
bad the winds by the power of magic. Buidaa adds, that 

fJoustantine wished to prove, by this execution, that he bad absouituif 
mmumced the superstition of the Gentiles. 
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court of Treves, Athauasius passed about twenty eight inontba, 
The death of the emperor changed the face of |mbiic affairs ^ 
and, amidst the general iiidulgeuco of a young reign, the pri- 
mate was restored to his country by an honorable edict of the 
younger Constantine, who ex[)ressed a deep sense of the imio 
cence and merit of his venerable guest/"** 

The death of that prince exposed Athanasius to a secctid 
persecution; and the teeble Constantius, the sovereign of the 
East, soon became the secret ficcomplice of the Euscbiaits, 
Ninety bishops of that sect or faction assembled at Antioch, 
under the specious pretence of dedicating the eatheclraL They 
composed an .ambiguous creed, which is faintly tinged with 
the colors of Semi-Arianisrn, and tweiity*0ve canons, which 
still regulate the discipline of the orthodox Greeks/^" it was 
decided, with some «appearance of equity, that a bishop, 
deprived by a synod, should not resume his episcopal funiv 
iioiis till he had been absolved by the judgment of an equal 
synod ; the law was itnxnediately applied to the case of Atlnv 
nasins; the coimeil of Antioch pronounced, or rather con-’ 
finned, his degradation: a stranger, named Gregory, was 
seated on his throne ; and Pliilagnus/" the proefect of Egypt, 
was instructed to support the new primate with the civil and 
military poNvers of the province. Oppressed by the conspiracy 
of the Asiatic prelates, Athanasius withdrew from Alexandria, 
and passed three years as an exile and a suppliant on the 


In his return he saw Constantius twice, at Viminiacom, and at 
Osesarea in Cappadocia, (Athanas. torn. i. p. 676.) Tillenront supposes 
that Constantine introduced him to the meeting of the three royal 
brothers in Panrionia, (Meinoires Bedes, tom. viii. p. 6U.) 

See Beveridge, Pandect, tom. i. p, 429 — 452, and tom. li. Anno' 
tution. p. 162. Tillcmont, Mem. Bedes, tom. vi. p. 810—^24. Hi 
Hilary of Poitiers has ineutioued this synod of Antioch with too 
much favor and respect. He reckons ninety-seven bishops. 

This magistrate, so odious to Athanasius, is praised by’’ Gregory 
Nadaniieu, tom. i Orat xxi. p; 81)0, 891. 

premeiito Duo fert Deus aller opem, 

J'or the credit of human nature, I am always pleased to discover 
some good qualities in those men whom party has repreaented at 
tyrant f> and monsters. 

1’he chronological difficulties which perplex the residence of 
Athanasius iit Rome, arc strenuously agitated by Valesius (Observat 
»d Ciilcena, tom. ii. Hist Bedes, i i, c. 1 — h) and Tillemont, (Men 
Eccles. tom. viii. p. 674, dsc.) I have folitnved the sihiple bypothesi 
of VsdedtiS, who allows only one jtmmny, after the intrudon 
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holy tlin^yhokl of ilui Vatican.”’® By ilie, assi^liious stady of 
the Latin ianguai^o, he soon i^naliiicd hiimclf to negotiate with 
the. we, stern clergy ; his decent tlattery swayed and liirc.ct'cd 
thes iuiugidy dnluis; the Koinan puntiCweis persundod to con- 
sider his appeal as the peculiar i ntorost. of the Apost(dic sen; 
uml Ills innocence was uimiiiuiously^ declared in a conneii’ of . 
fhly l»i>hops of .Italy. At tlie end of three years, the primats 
was sntnintiiiod to tfie court of Milan by the einpen>r Gonshms, 
who, in Uie iiniulgence. of unlawful pteisures, still professed a 
li\ciy r(‘gaoI f«>r the t>rlhodox faith. The cause of truth and 
Mi^iree was proinoUal by the inlluenee of gold,”* and the 
rnhiisti'rs of <.-on,^ians advised theur sovereign to requir<‘ the 
convocation of an ecclesiavtical nsHenibly, whieli might act 
as tin*, repr**seiiil.aiivi's of the Catholic eluirch. .Ninety-tour 
hkho}>s of the West, seventy-six bishops <jf the East, eneouti- 
h^red eacli other at Sardica, on the verg<i of the two empires, 
but in the dominions of the protector of Athanasius. Their 
(hdiates soon degenerated into hostile altercations; the Asi- 
atics, apprehensive for their personal safety, retired to Philip- 
pupolis in Thrace; and the rival synods reciprocally hurled 
their spiritual thunders against their enemies, whom they 
])iously condemned as the enemips of the true God. Tlieii 
decrees were published and ratified in their respective 
provinces : and Athanasius, who in the West was revered as 
a s.iinh wars exposed as a criminal to the abhorrence, of the 
East.”* The council of Sardiea reveals the fii-st symptoms 

I cannot ibrheur transcribing a judicious observation of Wet* 
stem., (ProU'gomen. N. 8. p. 19:) 8i tamen Histnriam Ecclet^iasticain 
Yclinnis eunsulore, patobit jam hide a seculo quarto, cum, ortis con- 
IrovcrHih, ccck*si;o (insciat duetore-i in diias partes soinderentur, 
iugciiio, cly(pHuiti:b fmmoro, tautiim non a'qualcs, cam partem 
vincerc cupiebat Komam confngiHsc, inajc^tatemque ptmtificis eoiniter 
coliuHse, eoqne p.ado tippressis pnu* pontificem et epincoj^o-i Latinos 
adver^fariis prieviiluhse, atque orthodoxium in conciliis ahibilivhae, 
JCam ob cau'^iuni Athauadus, mm sine comitatu, Komam petiit, plureis- 
que anuos ihi hicsit. 

PhiloHiorgius, i iii. e. 1*3, If any corruption was used to pri>^ 
tnofe the intt*r<.‘st of religion, un advocate of AthaniisiuB might justify 
or e»‘iHu thin questionable conduct, by the example of Onto and 8i(t 
ney ; the former of whom is said to hiivo given, and the latter to hav^ 
Cfcccived, a bribe in the causa of liberty. 

The canon which ailow'^s appeals to fhe Roman pontlfih, lias 
“dmost raised the council of Sardiea to the dignity of a general coun- 
Jdl; and its acts have been ignorantly or artfully confounded with 
»f the Nicone synod. 8ee TiUemont, tom. vil p. 6B9, aad Beddt' 0 ''f 
Tmts, Yol ii. p. 419 — 460. 
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0f (iiico^d ai:d schism between the Greetc and Latin churche!^ 
which were separated by the accidental difference of faith^ and 
die permanent distinction of language. 

During his second ^exile in the West, Athanasius was fre 
;juently admitted to the Imperial presence; at Capua, Lodi, 
Milan, Verona, Padua, Aquileia, and Treves. The bishop 
of the diocese usually assisted at these interviews ; the master 
of the offices stood before the veil or curtain of the sacred 
apartment ; and the uniform moderation of the primate might 
be attested by these respectable witnesses, to whose evidence 
ho solemnly appeals.^® Prudence would undoubtedly suggest 
the mild and respectful tone that became a subject and a 
bishop. In these familiar conferences with the sovereign of 
the West, Athanasius might lament the error of Constantius, 
but he boldly arraigned the guilt of his eunuchs and his Arian 
prelates; deph'’’ed the distress and danger of the Catholic 
church; and excited Constans to emulate the zeal and glory 
of his father. The emperor declared his resolution of em- 
ploying the troops and treasures of Europe in the orthodox 
cause ; and signified, by a concise and peremptory epistle tc 
his brother Constantius, that unless he' consented to the imme- 
diate restoration of Athanasius, he himself, with a fleet and 
army, would seat the archbishop on the throne of Alexan- 
dria.^^^ But this religious war, so horrible to nature, was 
prevented by the timely compliance of Constantins ; and the 
emperor of the East condescended to solicit a reconcirmtion 
with a subject whom he had injured. Athanasius waited with 
decent pride, till he had received three successive epistles full 
o( the strongest assurances of the protection, the favor, and 
fije esteem of bis sovereign ; who invited him to resume his 
tpiseopal seat, and who added the humiliating precaution of 
engaging his principal ' ministers to attest the sincerity of his 
Jitentions. They were manifested in a still more public 
wanner, bj the strict orders which were despatched into 
.Egypt to recall the adherents of Athanasius, to restore their 


As Athanasius dispersed secret invectives against Constantius, 
\ Tce the Epistle to the Monks,) at the same time that he assured him 
i. * his profound respect, we might distrust the professions of the arch 
U’shop, Tom. i p. 677. 

Ifotwitljstanding the discreet silence of Athanasius, aiid tlie man- 
ifest forgery of a letter inserted by Soerates* these menaces are proved 
hr tba uUquestionabie evidence of Lucifer of Cagliari, and of 
baiting limself. See Tillommit, tom. vHi. f, 608 
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privilpgos, to proclaim their iiiriocence, fmcl to erase from tise 
public reginterrf the ilh^gai |)n)cecdings which luid been ob 
tained cluriug the prevalcuce of the fcusebiaii faction. After 
ecerv sulisfaetion and security had been given, which justice 
or even delicacy cuultl require, the primate [irocceded, by 
slow juiirneys, through the provinces of Ihmce, Asia, and 
Syria; ami his progress \vas marked by the abject homage 
of the Oriental bishops, wlio excited Ins contemipt without 
deceiving his peue,tratk>n.“® At Aiitioeh he sa^v the emperor 
Constantins; susiaincMj, with modest tinnness, the embrac<‘S 
and protestations of his master, and eluded the proposal of 
aliovviiig the Arians a single church at Alexandria, by claim- 
ing, in tin? oilier cities of the empire, ti similar toleration for 
his own party; a reply which might have appeared just and 
moderate in the mouth of an indeprmdent prince. The 
entrance of the archbishop into his capital was a triumphal 
procession ; absence and persecution had endeared him to the 
Alexainlrkms ; his authority, which he exercised with rigor, 
was !nore iirmly established ; and his fame was ditfused from 
AilIthio]>ia to Britain, over the whole extent of the Christian 
world."* 

But the subject who has reduced his prince to the necessity 
of dissembling, can never expect a sincere and lasting for- 
giveness; and the tragic fate of Oonstans soon deprived 
Athanasius of a powerful and generous protector. Tiie civil 
war l^etween the assassin and the only survi\nng brother of 
Constfins, which aMicted the empire above three years, secured 

I have always entertaiued some doubts concernin,^ the retractioa 
V'f TTrsaciiis and Vakuis, (Athanas. tom. i. p. ^^6.) Tludr epistles to 
Juhus, bishop of Kmne, and to Athanasias himself, are of so diderent 
ft east from each other, that^ they cannot both he genuine. I'he one 
speaks tli.** language of criminals who confesH their guilt and infamy* 
the other of enemies, who aolieit on equal terms an honorable recon- 
dUalioiK* 

The einnimstanccR of his BO(*nnd return may be colleeied from 
Aihanasiui? hiiuHolf, t<fm. i. p. 'TOO, and 82‘i, Socnitca, I ii, a 

18, Bozonicn, 1. iii. a 19. Theudoret, I. ii. c. 11, 12. Phibstorglus, t 
ill c. Pi. 

* I cannot fjuhc com,''n'‘>eu'l dsc ground of Gibbon’s doubts. Atbanaam# 
iisthunly assms the thci; of their n-traclution. fAthaii. Gp. !, p. i 24, edit 
Uenedict.) The episstle»j &-e HPi'aivntly traiiBlathins fmin the Latin, if, in 
fact, more than the substsinco o*’ epistles. That to Athanssins is briof 
jid.*uo«tt abrupt. Tl^ir retme;aty>n \a *npmioried in the address S 

»h€i orthodet i’shens af Bimini k Conhrauiux de Synodis, Op. 1. 1 

» M. 
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aft iriteml of repose to the Catholic church ; and the two coft 
tending parties were desirous to conciliate the friendship of a 
bishop, who, by the weight of his personal authority, might 
determine tlie fluctuating resolutions of an important proviiice. 
He gave audience to the ambassadors of the tyrant, with whom 
he was afterwards accused of holding a secret correspond- 
ence ; and the emperor Coustantius repeatedly assur<‘d liis 
dearest father, tlie most reverend Athanasius, that, notwith- 
fttauding the malicious rumors which were circulated by their 
common eiicniies, he had inherited the sentiments, as well m 
the throne, of his deceased brother/®^ Gratitude and humanity 
would have disposed the primate of Egypt to deplore the un- 
timely fate of Gonstans, and to abhor the guilt of Magnentius; 
but as he clearly understood that the a])pre!iensions of Con- 
fitantius were bis only safeguard, tlie fervor of his prayers for 
the success of the righteous cause might perhaps be somewhat 
abated. The ruin of Athanasius was no longer contrived by 
the obscure malice of a few bigoted or angry bishops, who 
abused the authority of a credulous monarch. The moriHrck 
himself avowed Iho resolution, which he had so long sup- 
pressed, of avenging his private injuries ; and the first win- 
ter after liis victory, which he passed at Arles, was employed 
against an enemy more odious to him than the vanquished 
tyrant of Gaul. 

If the emperor had capriciously decreed the death of the 
most eminent and virtuous citizen of the republic, the cruel 
order W'ould have been executed without hesitation, by the 
ministers of open violence or of speeioUvS injustice. The 
caution, the delay, the difficulty willi whidi he proceeded in 
the condemnation ami punishment of a popular bishop, dis* 
covered to the world that the privileges of the church had 
already revived a sense of order and freedom in tlio Roman 
goveniment. The sentence which was pronounced in the 
synod of Tyre, and subscribed by a large majority of the 

Albanasiua (tom. i, p. 677, 67B) defends his mia^cenee by 
palhetio complaints, solemn assertions, and specious arguments. He 
admits that letters Iiad been forged in Ins name, but he ref|iiest« that 
his own secretaries and t!u’>se of the tyrant might be exaiiiirted, 
v?lie(her those letters had been written by the former, or received by 
the latter, 

Athfinas. tom. i. p. 825 — 844. 

Athanas, tom i. p. 861. Theodoret, L ii c. 16, ITie emperor 
fiteclored that he was more desirous to subdue Athanaaiusf, than he had 
been to vanquish Magnentius or Sylvanus, 
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bishopK, bad never ])tien expressly repealf:«l ; and aa 
Athaiiasins bad been onee <le^raib‘d from bis e])iseo})al dig* 
niiy by the jadgnauit of Iii< brethren, every siib?-eqtt«ait a<‘t 
rnTii’ht be ecaiNidered as irregular, and oven erimirinl. Bnfc tlw 
loeinoiyef tlu‘ linn and elib'etual sn})])urt which the primate of 
KiXypt bad derived from the aUaehunmt, of the Western diurcli, 
e!}^'aged tVnist.antiiis tt> sufij)end the oxecution of the sentencft 
till he had ohlained the eoneurre’neu uf tJie Latin hishupH, 
Two years weH‘ eon.^tuned in 4Ha*Ie^iaHlicaI negotiations; and 
iliii iniporttinfc catFe. hetwecoi the emperor tmd one. of his snlv 
je<*ts wiiA solemn)}*' debated, dnst in the synod of Arl<\s, and 
afterwards in ihe great cmindl of IMilaiid*’^ ^Yhii’h consisted 
of above three huudretl l>islio]is. Hieir integrity was grad- 
uaily undcTinined by the argunnmts of the Arians, the dex* 
terity of the euTiiichs, and tho pressing solicitations of a 
prince who gratitied his revenge at the expense of his dignity, 
and exposed his own passions, whilst h<^ influeuced those of 
the {‘lergy. Corruption, tlio most infallible symptom of con- 
stitutiprjai liberty, was successfully practised; honors, gifts, 
ami iiomimities were ollered and accepbid as tlic price of an 
episcopal vote ; and tho condeninatiou <»f the Alexandrian 
primnb^ \vas artfully represented as tho only measiu'e which 
could restore the peace and union of the Catholic church. 
I'he friends of Athanasius ’were not, however, wnmting t<j 
their leader, or to their cause. With a manly spirit, which 
tin? sanctity of their character reuilered h‘ss dangtaws, they 
{naintaine.<), in public debate, and in private conference with 
tlni eniperor, the eternal obligation of religion and justice. 
Tbey declared, that neither the hope of his favor, nor the 
f<*ar of his disj Measure, should pr<3vail on them to join in the 
cuudemnatiou of an absent, an innocent, a vespeidal.le broth- 
lliey ailirmed, with ajtparent reason, that the illegal 


The aHiiirs of the council of Milan are so imperfectly and erro- 
neousij rehiteti by the Gree*k writers, that we iiinst rejiuco iu tho 
supply of H<»iae letters of liluscbius, exirncted by Baronius from the 
archives the church of Vta'cellai* and of an old life of Dionydus of 
l^blan, puhlidied hy Jkillandus. »Sce Baronins, A, B. 3^5, and Tille* 
ruont, tom. vtl p. Idio, 

The honors, presents, feasts, which sedwu'd so many bishops, are 
mcniiimeil with iudignatiuu liy 'tho^e who w«‘re too pure or for) |>rr>ud 
to accept them. “■ Wo combat (says Hilary of Poitiers) against Ouu- 
%*t4inlius the Antichrist *, who strokes the belly iastead of Bcrmvging thu 
Dark qui non dorsa caulit ; sod ventrem palpat. Hilarius contra Com 
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and obsolete decrees of the ,coxincil of Tyre had long 
been tacitly abolished by the Imperial edicts, the honorable 
reestablishment of the archbishop of Alexandria, and the 
silence or recantation of his most clamorous adversaries. 
They alleged, that his innocence had been attested l>y the 
unanimous bishops of Egypt, and had been acknowledged in 
the councils of Rome and Sardica/''** by the impartial jiulgment 
jf the Latin church. They deplored the hard condition of 
Athanasius, who, after enjoying so many years his seat, his 
epiitation, and the seeming confidence of his sovereign, was 
again called upon to confute the most groundless and extrava- 
gant accusations. Their language was specious ; their conduct 
was honorable : but in this long and obstinate contest, which 
fixed the eyes of the whole empire on a single bishop, the 
ecclesiastical factions were prepared to sacrifice truth and justice 
to the more interesting object of defending or removing the 
intrepid champion of the Nicene faith. The Arians still 
thought it prudent to disguise, in ambiguous language, their 
real sentiments and designs ; but the orthodox bishops, armed 
with the favor of the people, and the decrees of a general coun- 
cil, insisted on every occasion, and particularly at Milan, that 
their adversaries should purge themselves from the suspicion 
of heresy, before they presumed to arraign the conduct of the 
great Athanasius.*®’*' 

But the voice of reason (if reason was indeed on the side 
of Athanasius) was silenced by the clamors of a fiictious or 
venal majority; and the councils of Arles and Milan were 
not dissolved, till the archbishop of Alexandria had been 
solemnly condemned and deposed by the judgment of the 
Western, as well as of the Eastern, church The bishops who 
had opposed, were required to subscribe, the sentence, and to 
unite in religious communion with the suspected leaders of 

*?,) who had a very dark and superficial knowledge of ecclesiastical 
hiytory. Liberius , . . perscverxinter renitebatur, nec visum hominem, 
iiec aiiditura damnare, nefas ultimutn siepe exelamans ; aperte, scilicet 
recalcilrans Imperaioris arbitrio/ Id eniiu ills Athanasio scraper 
infestiis, djc. 

More properly by the orthodox part of the council of Sardieu, 
If tho bishops of both parties had fairly voted, the division would 
hav 3 been 94 to 16, M. de Tillemont (see tom. viii. p. 1147 — 11 5b) 
h justly surprised that so small a majority should have proceeded as 
vigorously against tlieir adversaries, the principal of whom they 
diately deposed. 

Snip. Sevenis in Hist Sacra, 1, i. p. 412. 
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tlie adverse pjirty. A ixjrmolary of coir^ert transmitted 
by tho messcngi.a's of state to the absent bishops: and all 
those who refustnl to submit their private opinion the public 
atid inspired wisdom of the eomieik of Arles huO Mihin, were 
ininiediately luudshed by the emperor, who ailectcid tr* OKeeuto 
the decrees of the Catholic ehuodu Among tbc«e prelates 
wlio led the honorable band of confessors and e-\lles, Liberiiija 
ot Itonie, (>sius of Cordova, ranliinis of Treves, Pionysiu* 
af 3^li]aln Eusebius of Vereellie, Lucifer of Cagliail 
JLlary of l*oitiers, may deserve to be partieiiiarly 
guislied. 1‘ho eminent station of Lilxahis, who gov<?rpe^^ 
the capitrd of the em]>ire; the personal merit and long espe 
!'kauMi i»f tln‘ venerable Osius, who was revered as the favor- 
ite of the great l\mstaniitie, /uul the father of the Hieenc 
faith, jdaiied those j>relates at the liead of the Latin church : 
and tlieir example, either of submission or resistance, wouhl 
probable he imitated by th(^ episcopal crowd. But the re 
peated aticinpte of tlie emperor to seduce or to intimidate the 
hishopB of Home and Cordova, were for some time ineffeetuai. 
The Spanianl declared hiiiiself ready to suffer muler Con- 
stantins, as ho had suffered threescore years before under his 
grantifathcr Maxiinian. The Roman, in the presence of his 
sovcn-igii, asserted the innocence of Athanasius and his own 
freedom. When he was banished to Benea in Thrace, he 
sent back a large sum which had been offered for the accom-* 
modation of his journey ; and insulted the court of Milan by 
the liaughty remark, that the emperor and his eunuchs might 
want tliat gold to |-my their soldiers and their bishops.^*'*® Tiie 
resolution of Liberius and Osius was at length subdued by 
die hardships of (?xile and conffnement. The Roman pontiff 
purcliascd his return by some criraiimi compliances; and 
afb'rwanls cxjnated his guilt hy a seasonable repentance 
Persua^on and violence were employed to extort the reluctant 
signature of the d(*<.‘repit bishop of Cordova, whose strength 
was broken, and whose faculties were jicrhaps impaired by 
the weight of a hunili‘t*d y tsars; and tlie insjolent triumph of 
the AriafiH provoketl some iff the orthodox party to treat wdth 
inhuman severity the character, or rather the memory, of an 


Hie exile ot Libmus is mentioned by Ammianus, xw Sw« 
H^odt'xet, I ii e lb. Athsmas. tom. I p. Hibw. Krag 

lE^t I 
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unfortunate old man, to ^vbosc former services Oliristianity 
itself was so deeply indebted.*®® 

Tbe fall of Liberius and Osins reflected a bri^Lter lustre 
on llie firmness of those bishops who still adhered, with un- 
shaken fidelity, to the cause of Athanasius and religions truth, 
The ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived them c>f 
the benefit of mutual comfort and advice, separate<l those 
illustrious exiles into distant provinces, and carefully selected 
the most iiiliospi table spots of a great empire.^®® Yet tliey 
soon experienced that the deserts of Libya, and the most 
barbarous tracts of Gap]>adocia, were less iiihospitabh) than 
the residence of those cities in which an Arian bishop could 
satiate, without restraint, the exquisite rancor of theological 
hutrc‘d.'®* Their consolation was derived from the conscious- 
ness of rectitude and independence, from the applause, the 
visits, the letters, and tlie liberal alms of their adherents,*** 
and from the satisfaction which they soon enjoyed of observ- 
ing the intestine divisions of tiie adversaries of the Nicone 
faith. Such was the nice and capricious taste of the emperor 
Oonstantius ; and so easily was h,e ofteiided by the sliglitest 
deviation from his imaginary standard of Ciiristian truth, that 
he persecuted, with equal zeal, those who defended the con- 
suhstimtiality^ tiiose who asserted the sbnilar substance^ and 
those who denied the UJeeness of the Son of God. Three 
fc>ishops, degraded and banished for those adverse opinions, 
might possibly meet in the same place of exile ; and, accord- 
ing to the difference of their temper, might either pity or 


im collocted by Tillemont, (tom. vii. p. 624 — 661,) 

who in the most extravagant terms first admires, and then reprobates, 
the bishop of Cordova. In the mitlst of their lamentations on his fall, 
the prudence of Athanasius may be distinguished from the blind and 
intemperate :seal of Hilary. 

130 'pjjg confessors of the West were successively banished to the 
deserts of Arabia or Thebais, the lonely places of Mount Taurus, the 
wildest parts of Phrygia, which were in the possession of the impious 
Montanists, <fec, When the heretic J5tius wars too favorably enter- 
tained at Mopsuestia in Oilieia, the place of hia exile was changed, by 
the advice of Acacius, to Amblada, a <Iistrict inhabited by savages, 
and infested by war and pestilence. Philostorg. 1. v. c. 2. 

^ See the cruel ireatinent and strange obstinacy of Eusebius, in 
Ms owm letters, published by Baronius, A, D, 356, No. 92—102. 

*** CiBterum exiiles ?atis constat, totius orbis studiis celebrates, 
pBC«hiasque eia m eumptum affatun congestas, legationibus quoque am 
OathoUcje ex omnibus fere provlnciis frequentatos. Sulp. Sever 
Blai Sacra, p. 4 14. Athanas. tom. i. p. 836, 840. 
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mmlt tine blind outlutsiiis^m of tlieir autagonisk, wliose prasetH 
sufibringH would iiovor be eonipensatt^d by future Iiapjiiiiefts. 

The cli*=\gnic‘e niid exile of the ortliodox bi&liops of the Wof-t 
were designed as so uuiny preparatory steps to tlje niiu of 
Atbaiirisius biniseif.*"® Bix-aud-tweiity inoriths liad elapsed, 
during wbicb the Jnipiu-ial court seenuly labur<al, by the nio^t 
nisidious aiis, to reniuvo Idni from Alexandria, and to withdraw 
the ullowaiicc whit'h vsnpjdioil his popular liberality. Ihit when 
die },»nmab>, of Egypt, deserted and ]»ri)scribed by the Latin 
church, was left destiiubi of any foreign sn}>port, (oiistantius 
d'^spatehed two of his si'cretaries witli u vt*rbal coininissiuu to 
{iunounee and execute tlui order of his banishment. As the. 
bistiijc of the smitence was publicly avowed by the whole, ])artY, 
the only rnotivi3 whieh ciuild ivsiraln Cmistuntius froin giving 
his messeng(‘rH the sanction of a written mandate, must he im- 
puted to his ilouht of the event; and to a sense of the dang<?r 
l«> which he might expose tho second city, and the most fertile 
province, of the empire, if the people should j persist in tho 
resolution of <lefcnding, by force of tirins, the innocence of 
their spiritnal Either. Such extreme caution afforded x\t]iana- 
•sius a speciou.s pretence n^spectfully to dispute, the truth of an 
order, which he could not reconcile, either with the equity, or 
w'itli the former declarations, of his gracious master. The 
civil powers of Egypt tbiiud themselves inadequate to the task 
of persuading or compelling the })niiiafce to abdicate his epis- 
copal throne ; and they were obliged to conclude a treaty with 
the popular leaders of Alexandria, by which it was stipulated, 
that all proceedings and all Iiostilities should be suspended till 
the emperors pleasure had been more distinctly ascertained, 
.by this seeming* moderation, the iMholies w*erc deceived into 
a falsa and fatal security ; wliile the legions of tho IJ})]>er 
Egypt, and of Libya, advanced, by secret orders and hasty 
mandats, to besiege, or rather to surprise, a capital habituated 
to Hediiion, and inflamed by religious llie position of 


*** Ample materialn fnr the history of this third persectxiioa of 
Athanmiis may be found in his own w’orks. See pnrtieularly his vr^ry 
able Apedogy to C^onstnntius, (tom. i. p. (>7^0.) his first Afmlogy for hm 
flight (jn 7oi,) his prolix Bpistic fo the Holiturios, fp. HOB*) and tho 
original protest of the p«.*oploof Alexandria ugniiwt the violeneos Cfun- 
luitted by Syriuims, (p. 8r>{K) Boaomcn (L iv. c. iq has thrown intoth« 
tornitr/a two or tlirce Inmianus and important circunistanceH.. 

*** Atlninasius luwl lately sent for Antony, and ptnue of his chnsen 
monks 'idiey desrtaided frohi their namnUiins, announced to th«it 
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unfortunate old man, to whose former services Christianity 
itself was so deeply indebted/'®*' 

The full of Liberius itnd Osins reflected a brighter lustre 
on the tirinriess of those ltishoj)s who still adhered, v-ith un- 
shaken fidelity, to the cause of Athanasius and religious truth. 
The ingenious malice of their enemies had deprived them of 
the benefit of mutual comfort find advice, separate<l those 
illustrious exiles into distant jjro’vinces, and carefully scdecte<l 
ilio most in]ji.>spi table spots of a great enipired^** Yet they 
soon exp(Tienced that the deserts of Libya, and tlie most 
barbarous tracts of Cap]xido(‘ia, u’ere less inhospitable than 
tlie residence of those cities in wliich Arian bishop could 
satiate, without restraint, the exquisite rancor of theological 
liatredd®®^ Their consolation was denv<‘d from the conscious- 
ness of rectitude and imlependence, from the applause, the 
vLits, tile I(‘tlers, and the liberal alms of their adherents/®* 
and from the satishiction which they soon enjoyed of observ- 
ing the intestine divisicuis of tlia adversaries of the Nieeiie 
faith. Such was the nice and capricious taste of the emperor 
Constantius ; and so easily was he oftended by tlie slightest 
deviation from his imaginary standard of Christian truth, that 
he persecuted, with equal zeal, those who defended tlie cmi- 
HuhHiantudibjj those who asserted the similar suhstame^ and 
those who denied the likeness of the Son of God. Three 
biftiiops, degraded and banished for those adverse opinions, 
might possibly meet in the same place of exile ; and, accord- 
ing to the difference of their temper, might either pity or 


The life of Osius is collected by Tillemont, (tom. vii. p. 524 — 561,) 
who in the most extravagant terms first admires, and then reprobates, 
the bishop of Cordova. In the midst of their lamentations on his fall, 
tlie prudence of Athanasius may be distinguished from the blind and 
intemperate zeal of Hilary 

I’he confessors of the 'W'est w^ere successively banished to the 
deserts of Arabia nr Thebais, the lomdy places of Slount Taurus, the 
wildest parts of Phrygia, which were in the possession of the ioipiousi 
Montatiists, Sq. When tlio heretic u^tius 'was too favorably eutcr- 
taiiied at Mopsuestia hi Oilicia, the place of his exile was changed, by 
the advice of Aeucius, to Amblada, a district inhabited by savages, 
and infested by war and puHlilence. Philostorg. L v. €.*2. 

See the cnifd treatment and strange obstinacy of Eimcbiua, in 
his own letters, published by Banmius, A. ]}. .156, No. 92 — 102. 

*** Oasternin exules constat, totius orbis studiis celebratoa 
pacnniasqne eis m suinplum uffatim congetsfas, iegaiionibus qnoque 
plebis CatlioUcje ex onmibua fere provinciis frequentatoa. Snip. Beyer 
Hipt Sacra, p. 4 14. Athanas. tom. i. p. 836, 840. 
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Insult the blind enthusiasni of tlieir antagonists, whose presenc 
sulhirings Winild never be compensated by future h/ipjiiTicss* 
The disgrace Jtnd Qxlh of the orthodox bishops of the West 
Were dtisigiied as so many preparatuiy stcjis to the ruin of 
Athanasius himself/^® Hix-aiid -twenty months bad elapsed, 
during which tlie Imperial court secretly lalM)red, by the lno^t 
insidiifus arts, to remove him from xVh^xaiidria, and to witlidraw 
the allowance wdiich supphed Ids popular liheralify. Jlnt when 
the primate of Egypt, deserttnl and proscribed by the I^fUiti 
church, wiiH left (ic‘St.itiite of any fonugii support, Cuustantius 
<h*>[>ati*hcd twr) of his secretaries witli a vt*rbal cmnmisj^iou to 
anrioiiiiee and cxi'cnte the (mler of his banisliment. As the 
nistice of the sent(uu*e was ]uiblicly avoweil by the whole ]iai’ty, 
the only motive wliicli co\iid restrain CVmstantiiis from giving 
ids messengtu's the sanctio!i of a written mandah^, must be ini- 
pubid to Ids doubt of the event; and to a sense of the danger 
to wldch he, might expose the second city, and the most fertile 
province, of the empire, if the peojde should ]»ersist in the 
resoiiititui of (hTending, by forc{3 of arms, the innocence of 
their spiritual father. Such extreme caution afforded Alliana** 
-sins a specious pretence respectfully b") dispuh^ the truth of an 
order, wddeh he- could not reconcile, either with the equity, or 
with th<3 former declarations, of his gracious master. The 
civil ])ow’ers of %'ypt found themselves inadequate to the task 
of pemuadiug or compelling the primate to abdicate his epis- 
copal throne ; and tlu^y were obliged to conclude a treaty with 
the popular l(;aders of xllexandria, by which it was stipulated, 
that all proceedings and all hostilities should be siis|»ended till 
the emperor’s pleasure had been more distinctly ascertained. 
By this seeming moderation, the Catholics were deceived into 
a false and fatal security; while the legions of the Upper 
Egypt, and of Libya, a»lvan(xd, by secret orders and hasty 
marches, to hnsieg^, or rather to surprise, a capital luibituatcil 
to scilitiou, and inliauKul by religious zeald®'* The position of 


Uis Ample mtitemlH fjr the liistory of this third ))ersecution of 
AihmuiHiiH niay be found in his own works. Bee particularly his very 
Abie Apology to CJon^fanliuR, (loirn. i, p, 07^,) lu’s ni‘st Apology hia 
flight (p. 7ni,) bis prolix Epistle to the B<i]ituri<M» (p, 8(}8,) and dm 
original protest tif the pef>plo of Alexawlria ap^ainst the violenres cotu- 
inittecl by Syrianus, (p. 8C6.) Bt»zonien (1. iv. c. 9) has thrown into dm 
ftarratr/s two or three lanuaous atnl impjriant eirciiniRtances, 

Athanasius had lately sent for Antony, and some of his chosen 
iKonks. They dciscetided from their mountains, announced to iln 
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Alexandria, between the sea and the Lake IMareotis, facilitated 
the approach and landing of the troops ; wdio were introduced 
Ink) the heart of the city, before any effectual measures could 
be taken either to shut the gates or to occupy the important 
posts of defence. At the hour of midnight, twenty- three days 
after the signature of the treaty, Byrianus, duke of Egypt, au 
the head of five thousand soldiers, armed and prepared for an 
assault, unexpectedly invested the church of St Theonaa, 
wliero the archbishop, with a part of bis clergy and people, 
performed their nocturnal devotions. The doors of the sacred 
edifice yielded to the impetuosity of the attack, which was 
accompanied with every horrid circumstance of tumult and 
bloodshed ; but, as the bodies of the slain, and the fragmeubi 
of military weapons, remained the next day an unexceptiona- 
ble evidence in the possession of the Catholics, the enterprise 
of Sjrianus may be considered as a successful irruption rather 
than as an absolute conquest. The other churches of the city 
were profaned by similar outrxiges ; and, during at least four 
months, Alexandria was exposed to the insults of a licentious 
army, stimulated by the ecclesiastics of a hostile faction. 
Many of the faithful were killed ; who may deserve the name 
of martyrs, if their deaths were neither provoked nor re- 
venged; bishops and presbyters were treated with erm/ 
ignominy ; consecrated virgins were stripped .naked, scourged 
and violated ; the houses of wealthy citizens were plundered ; 
and, under the mask of religious zeal, lust, avarice, and private 
resentment were gratified with impunity, and even with ap* 
plause. The Fagans of Alexandria, who still formed a numer- 
ous and discontented party, were easily persuaded to desert a 
bishop whom they feared and esteemed. The hopes of some 
peculiar favors, and the apprehension of being involved in the 
general penalties of rebellion, engaged them to promise their 
fupport to the destined successor of Athanasius, the famous 
George of Cappadocia, The usurper, after receiving the con- 
secration of an Arian synod, was placed on the episcopal 
throne by the arms of Sebastian, who had l>een appointed 
Count of Egypt for the execution of that important design. 
In the use, as well as in the acquisition, of power, the tyrant 


Alexandiians die sanctity of Athanasius, and were honorably ccG« 
ducted by the archbishop as far as the gates of the city. Athimos 
tola. ii. p, 491, 492, See likewise Bufinus, iil 164, in Vii Batr. u 
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George disi’i^gardcMl the laws of religion, of justicA gtiid of 
hutnariity; and the same seenos of violence and scandal which 
had l>t3<^n exhibited iu the capital, were repeated in more tlian 
ninety episcopal cit5i?s of Egypt. Enconrage.d by siicecHs, 
OonsliiUins V(!ntured U> ap})r«iv** the con<hn*t of his ministers. 
By ii public and passionate e]dstie, the mnperor congrnUiiatea 
the deliu‘ranc«3 (^f Ah^andria from a ]Jop!iliir tyrant, who de- 
luded liis bliml votaries by the magic of his olo^pience ; expa- 
rl-itcs o!t the virtues and ]»iety of the most reverend George, 
th(Mde(‘li*d bishop; and aspires, the patron and beiieiactoi 
of the city to surjmss tlnj iaine of Alexander hiiUvSelf. But 
he sohauniy di?clari*s Ins unulteraldo resolution to pursue with 
hre and swnrd the sedithms adherents of the wi(*ked Athana- 
sius, wdio, by flying froiu justice, has confessed his guilt, 
and escaped the ignominious death which he had so often 
deserved.***® 

Athanasius had indeed escaped from the most imtninent 
dangers; and the a<5 ventures of that extraordinary man deserve 
and its otir atbmlion. On the memorable night wlien the 
church of St. *^j1ieDnas was invested by the troops of Syrianus, 
the archbishop, seated on his throne, expected, with calm aiC 
intrepid dignity, the approach of death. While tlie public de- 
votion was inlerruptcKl by shcmls of rage and cries of terror, ha 
animated his trembling congregation to express their religious 
confidence, by chanting one of the psalms of David which 
celebrates the triumph of the God of Israel over the haughty 
and impious tyrant of Egypt. The doors were at length burst 
open : a cloud of arrows was dirchargcd among the people * 
the soldiers, with drawn swords, rushed forwards into the sanc' 
tufiry ; and the dreadful gleam of their arms was reflected by 
the holy luminaries which burnt round the altar.*®’ Athana- 
Bius still rejected the pious importunity of the monks and 
presbyters, who were attached to liis pei’son ; and nobly refused 
to d(‘SFrt his episcopal station, till he had dismissed in safety 
the last of the congregation. The darkness and tumult of tlie 
night favon^d the retreat of archbishop; and tliongli ha 


Atbniists. tom. i. p. I'he i‘,uipt»rt»r, or bis Ariun Beeretarioss, 
%1«k» they express their rcsjentrueui:, betray their fears am! esteem of 
Admiiasius. 

Thcise minute circumstances are curious, tw they are literally 
Irauscribecl from the protest, %vhkh was publicly presented three 
days afterwards by the Cathi^lics of Alexandria. See Athanas. t<m 
I II m% 
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was oppressed by tbo waves of an agitated mulUtiide, tliongli 
he was thrown to the grbiind, and left without sense or motion^ 
he stiil recovered his undaunted courage, and eluded the cage? 
searcli of the soldiers, who were instructed by their Arinu 
guides, that tho head of Athanasius would be the most ace(‘pt- 
able pi’esent to the emperor. From that moment the primate 
of Fgypt disappeared from the eyes of his enemies, and re- 
mained above six years concealed in impenetrable obscurityd*^ 
The dcspodc power of his implacable encm}" filled the 
whole extent of the Roman world ; atjd tho exasperated mon- 
arch had endeavored, by a very pressing epistle to the Cliristian 
princes of P^thiopia,^ to exclude Atlianasius from the most 
mnote and sequestered regions of the earth, (bunts, prie- 
fects, tribunes, wlnde armies, were successively employed to 
pursue a bishop and a fugitive ; the vigilance of the civil and 
military powers was excited by the Imperial edicts; lilxtral 
rewards were promised to the man wlio should produce 
Athanasius, either alive or dead ; and the most severe penal- 
ties were denounced against those who should dare to protect 
the public enemy.*®® But the deserts of Thebais were now 


The Jausenists have often compared Athanasius and Arnatx]<l, 
and have expatiated with pleasure on tlie faith mid zeal, the merit 
and exile, of those celebrated doctors. This coucf^aled parallel is 
very dexterously managed by the Abbe de la Bletcrie, Vie de Jovien, 
tom. I p. 130. 

Hinc jam toto orbo profugus Athanasius, nee ullus ei txitus ad 
ktendum supererat locus. Tribuhi, Prtefocti, Ooniites, exercitus quoque 
ad pervestigandum cum iiioveiitur edictis Irnperiafibm ; praemia dela 
torious proponuntur, si qiiis enm vivum, si id miims, caput certe Atha 
aasii detulisset liufin, t i c. 16. 


* These princes were called Aeizanas and Baiuzanas. Athanasius calls 
them the hiapfs of Axum, {^'i Iv Tvpmmn.) In the superscription 

of his letter, Opiistautius j^ivcH them no title, Kwarauttos usy taros 

ai^mtos Mr. Salt, during Ida liratjcnirney in Ethiopia, jin 

leod,) discoveriid, in the ruins of Axum, a kmg ami vta-y interesting inwerip- 
lion relating to the.ae princes. It was erected to (jommemorafc tlu} victory 
of Aeizauas over the Bougaitai, (Si. Marlin considers them the Biemimyes, 
whnso^ true name is Bcdjah or Bodjuh.) Aeizanas is styled king of* the 
Axumites, the Hoincritea, of Haeidan, of the Ethiopians, of the Sab- 
antes, of Sika, of Tiamo, of the Bougailes. and of Kari. It appears that at 
time the king of the Ethiopians ruled over the Hommtes, the inhab* 
itants of Ytmien. He was not yet a Christian, as Ite culls himself son of th« 
bivinciMe klars, aviKtirov ’ Apews. Another brother besides Baiazs 

naa* nmned Adephas, is mentioned, tltough Aeizanas seems to have beest 
■ol^ king. See St. Martin, note on Le Beau, ii. 151. Balt’s Travel#. ESv- 
Sacy, note in Annales dee Voyr gee, xii. p. 53.— M. 
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by a race of wibb yet ftubmis4ve fanatics, wlio pf@- 
fomal tbc t?,i»miaaiKls of iln.’ir abb<>t tu tlie law!^ of tltcir hov- 
erriii^n. Tbo laimcroiis dbciplog of Antony autl Pachoinnu 
iHK'oiviMl tlio fiiifitive primate as their i'atlier, admirt'd the 
patbniee and humility with winch hf‘ conformed to th<‘ir strict;- 
ost institnlions, colba'b^il every word wiiich dri>ppcd from his 
lips as the 5 :i;«ainine ediwions of inspired wdsdoni ; and pcrsuad«rt 
tliomsvl VOS that tlieir ]miyers, their fasts, and their vigils, were 
less meritorious than the »sa! wliicli tiny expressf^h atid the 
damoT^ W'hieh tJay lavived, in the defence^ of truth and iimo- 
eeneed®*^ 1lie. mouriNt'erieH «>f Knyp’t wore seated iu kmely 
aiul ilesolate place's, oa th<‘ summit of mountains, or in the 
islands of the Nib* ; and the s.-u-w-d horn or trunijad. of Tabenne 
was the w*'!Mvtiowu sii!;nul which assemhled several thousand 
robn-^t and detennin-d monks, who, for the most part, had 
been the pe,asants of the adjacent country. When their dark 
retreats were invaded by a military force, whieli it was impm-* 
sible to resist, they sibmtiy stretched iuit ilndr necks to tfie 
executioner : and supported their national charach'r, that 
tortures could rnn'er wrest from an Fyivyptian the eonfission 
of a secret vyhieh he was resolved not to discluse.^^® The 
archbishop of Alexandria, for whose safety they eaf^erly de- 
voted their lives, was lostamonj^ a uniform and welbdiscipiincd 
multitude; and on the nearer approach of danger, he was 
swiftly removed, by their officious hands, from one place of 
coneeainient to another, till lie reached the formidable deserts, 
wliich tlie gloomy and credulous temjjer of supemtition had 
peopled with daunons and savage monsters. The retirement of 
Athanasius, which ended only wdth the life of Constantins, was 
spent, for t1i(» most part, iu the society of the monks, who faith- 
fully nerved him as gntmls, as secretaries, and as messenge,rs; 
but tluf impo:’tfince f»f imaintaining a more intimate connectioE 
with die fkitholic party tempted him, whenever the diligence 
of the pursuit, was ahatctl, t.o emerges from the desert, to intro- 
duce himself into Alexandria, and to trust his person to the 
discretion uf his fihtiids and adlierents. His various adventures 
might luive furiuBhed the .‘subject of a very entertaining ro- 


I3S Gregor. XaxknKe-n. mn;, I Oral., xxi p. aB4, S85. Sec Tillemcnt 
Me-m. Eecb*s. tom. vii, p. nu— llu, SSO. 

Bt imlla tormentnnim vis inveoeri a Ihtic potuit , i^uae ohiurato 
Mius tractfls lalroni invito (dicera potoit, ut nomeii proprium d:cat» 
lunimmn, xxii. 16, and Valcsms ad locum. 
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nmiice. He was once secreted in a diy cistern, wliicli bo bad 
scarcely left before be was betrayed by tlie treaebery of a fe* 
male slave and lie was once concealed in a still more extra-* 
ordinary asymm, the lionse of a virpfin, only twenty years of 
age, and who was celebrated in the whole city for her exquisite 
beauty. At the hour of midnight, as she related the story 
many years afterwards, she was surprised by the appearance 
)f the. archbishop in a loose undress, who, advancing with hast}* 
steps, conjured her to afford him the protection which he had 
been directed by a celestial vision, to seek under her hosjiitable 
roof. The pious maid accepted and preserved the sacred 
pledge wliicli was intrusted to her prudence and courage, 
Without imparling the secret to any one, she instantly con- 
ducted Athanasius into her most secret chamber, and watched 
over his safety with the tenderness of a friend and the assidu- 
ity' of a servant. As long as the clanger continued, she regu- 
Imy supplied him with books and provisions, washed his feet, 
managed his correspondence, and dexterously concealed from 
the eye of suspicion this familiar and solitary intercourse be- 
tween a saint whose character required the most unblemished 
chastity, and a female whose charms might excite the most 
dangerous emotions.^^’ During the six years of persecution 
and exile, Athanasius repeated his visits to his fair and faithful 
companion; and the formal declaration, that he saw the 
councils of Bimini and Seleucia,^*® forces ns to believe that be 
was secretly present at the time and place of their convoca- 
tion. Tlic advantage of personally negotiating with his 
friends, and of observing and improving the divisions of his 
enemii’s, might justify, in a prudent statesman, so bold and 
dangerous an enterprise: and Alexandria was connected by 
trade and navigation with every seaport of the Mediterranean. 

Iliifin, 1. i. c. t8, Solomon, k iv. c. 10. This and the following 
story will be rendered impossible, if we suppose that Athanasius 
ahvays inliabited the asylum which he accidentally or occaskmally 
haddse.l ^ ^ 

Paludiua, {Hist. Lnusiac, c. 1S6. in Yit, Fatnim, p. the origi' 
nal author of tins anecdf>te, had conversed with the damsel, wdio in her 
old age still remembered with pleasure so pious and honorable a con 
rection. I cannot indulge the delicacy of Baronina, Valesiua, Tille* 
nmnb who almost r(*ject a story so unworthy, as they deem :t, of 
the gravity of eeclosiostieal history, 

Ailmnas. tom. 1 p. 869. I agree with Tillemont, (tom. "Ju. |\ 
UStt) that his expressions in ply a personal, though perhaps secret 
vbit to the synods. 
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From the depth of liin liiaeeessihle retreat t!ie intrepid primate 
waited an iiieest^ant and of!en>ivc war ii^ainst the protector of 
the Arians; and his seasonable writings, which were dili- 
gently cirewhited and ea^^erly perused, contributed to unite 
and aniiiinte tlio orthodox party. In Ids puhlie apolofj^ies, 
whiel: he adilressed to the emperor liiniself, he soinetimeB alieet- 
ed th ‘ praise (jf laodi^ration ; whiht at tin* same time, in secret* 
?^nd \ c‘hement Invectives, he expi)s^d (?<»rislantiusas a weah and 
wicked prince, the exeimijoner of his family, the tyrant of the 
republic, mtd the Antichrist uf the ehmch. In the height of 
his prosperity, the vietorious monarch, who hml chastised tluj 
rashness of ttallus, and suppressed the revolt of Sylvanus, who 
Imd taken the diadem fnan the head of V<‘tranio, ami van- 
f|ulshe<l \n the field the lenjioiis of iMa^omntins, received from 
an invisible hand a wound, which he could neither heal, nor re- 
¥011*^0; and the son of Constantine was th<* tlrst of the Christian 
princes who experienced the strength of those principles, which, 
in the cause of religion, could resist the most violent exertions*** 
of the civil power. 

The persecution of Athanasius, and of so many respectable 
bishops, w'ho sutFered for truth of tludr o|)inions, or at least 
for the integrity of their conscience, was a just subject of 
indignation and discontent to all Christians, cxce]tt those who 
were blindly devoted to the Arian faction. Tlie people 
regretted the loss of their faithful pastors, whose banishment 
was usually fdlow'ed by the intrusion of a stranger^** into the 
episcoj>jd chair ; and loudly complained, that the right of elec- 
tion was violated, and that they were condemned to obey a 
mercenary usurper, wltose jterson %vas unknown, and whose 
principles were suspected. The Catholics might prove to the 
world, lliat they were not involved in the guilt and heresy of 

The cpbtki of AthaimsiuB to tho monks is fillod with reproaches, 
which the public must f<H‘l to he true, (vol i. p. 856;) and, in 
etmtpliuierit to his reaiier*^, lie has iTitr»iitlucod the comparisons ox 
Phara<»h, A,hub, Btibhaiixar, <i»e. The hohhuiKH of Hilary was attend- 
ed widi lesH {Finger, if ht‘ pubiKhed his invective in Oaiil after the 
revolt of Julian; but Lucifer Kent his lilads to ConKtnntiiis, and 
ftlrnoKi challenged the rewarii of tuarlyrdoiii. Son llllemonfc, loni, 

vii. p. yor#. 

AthanamiiK (tom. I p. Bll) eomphun« In geiieral of this practice, 
•which he aftijrwardK esemplitles (p. 861 ) in the prt. tended eketiou of 
ft’ajk. Three eunuchs represeuteii the Roman people* tJwe© j re- 

lates, who followed the court, assumed the functions of th© larfiops ot 
ihe Bitburbieanan provinces. 
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their eecksiastieal governor, by publicly testifying their dis^ 
Hent, or by totally separating themselves from his coinmiuiioa 
The first of these mothods was invented at Antioch, and pnie* 
iised with such success, that it was soon difiused over the 
Christian world. The doxology or sacred hymn, which cele- 
brates the glory of the Trinity, is susceptible of very nice, but 
material, intlections ; and tlie sixbstaiico of an orthodox, or an 
keretical, creed, may be exprossetl by the .difference of a dis- 
|unctive, or a copulative, jiartiele. Alternate responses, and a 
more regular psalmody, were introduced into the public 
service by Fiavianus and Diodorus, two devout and active lay- 
men, who were attached to the Nicene faith. Under tlieii 
conduct a swarm of monies issued from the iuljacent desert, 
band-s of well-disciplined singers were stationed in the cathe- 
dral of Antioch, the Glory to the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, xvas triumphantly chanted by a full chorus 
of voices ; and the Catholics insulted, by the purity of their 
doctrine, the Arian prelate, who had usurped the tin-one of the 
venerable Eustathius. The same sjeal which inspired their 
Bongs prompted the more scrupulous members of the orthodox 
party to form separate assemblies, which were governed by 
the presbyters, till the death of their exiled bishop allowed the 
election and consecration of a new episcopal pastor.^^* The 


Thomassin (Discipline da I’Eglise, lorn, i, 1, ii. c. '73, p. 966-— 
984) lias collected many curious facts concerning the origin and 
progress of elmrch singing, both in the East and West* 

Philostorgiiis, I. iii. a 1 3. Godefroj has examined this subject 
with singular accuracy, (p. 147, <5ic.) There were three heterodox 
forms: “To the leather hy the Son, mnf in the Holy Ghost,” “To 
the Father, and the Son m the Holy Ghost and “ To the Father in 
»^Tte Bon mid the Holy Ghost.” 

After the exile of Eustathius, under the reign of Constantine, 
the rigid party of the orthodox formed a separation which afterwards 
degenerated into a schism, and lasted about fonrscure years. See 
Tillernoiit, M«5m. Eecles. tom. vii. p. 35 — 54, 1137 — 1158, tom. viii. 
p. f)37 — 032, 131*1 — 1332. In many churohe.s, the Arlans and 
ilomoousians, who had renounced each other's r.oifi mmnon, contmmd 
for soma time to join in prayer. Philostorgiua, 1. iii, c. 14. 


Arina appears to have been the first who availed hiinself of thi .9 means 
of impresHing his doctrines on the poijnhtr ear: he composed songs, 
sailors, millers, and travellers, and set them to common airs; “be^iHug 
die ignomiit, by the sweetness of his music, into the impiety of his doe« 
trinna." Philosjorgiu.s, ii. 2, Arian singers used to parade the street* 
ftf Constantinople hy night, till Chijsostom arrayed against tliem a biaJ 
orthodox choristers. Sozomen, vhi, 8.-— M. 
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revohitioas of Rnilti| filed tlie iiuoi her of protendm; 

and tlie same dty was i»fteri dispnie*!, nndcr tlie ivigii of Con- 
st antius, Cy tw(f, or tlu’iM*, or even idnr, hishops, who exereisiicl 
their HpinUiai jnri!-dleti<»n over their respective folioweiv, aint 
alternately liM; uinl re*e>aincd the U-mptiral poss{3s.4ons of the 
chnivli. d'fje abuse ed Ciiristianity intnalueed into tlie itoiiuiri 
govi^rjiiikmt ni‘W causes of tyranny aii«l sedition ; the bands of 
civil soci<!t3' warn torn asuiid<*r by the fury of religious fac- 
tions; and the ifhseure citixen, who might calmly have sur- 
veyed the ole vat lull and bill »»f feU(‘(‘essive emperors, imagined 
and eAjnu'ioneed, that his own life and fortune were eonuttch^d 
witli the. inlcivsls iff a ]M»pular eeclesiastii*.. The example of 
the t.wo capilals, Uoiiu* and Conhtan1,iuopl«% may serve rep- 
resi'iit tlie state of the empire, and the h’^iper of mankind, 
malcr the reign of the wms of Uonslantini^ 

L Tlie Homan pontitf, as long as ito maintained liis station 
and his principles, was guarded by tlie warm attachment of 
a great people ; and could rejt.'ct with scorn the prayijrs, tl o 
menaces, ami the oblations of an heretical prince. When the 
eunuchs had secretly pronounced the exile of Liberius, the 
welbgTuunded a}fpreheiision of a tumult engaged them to use 
tile utmost precautions in tlie execution of the sentence. The 
capital was invested ou every side, and tlio pnefeet was com- 
manded to seize tlie ]>erson of the bishop, (fither by stratagem 
by opmi force. 'Jlie order was obeyed, and Liberius, with 
vhe greatest difficulty^ at the hour of niiduight, was swiftly 
conveyed beyond the reach of the Koraan people, before their 
CHmsternatiou was turned into rage. As soon as ‘thew were 
informed of his banishment into Thrace, a general ass<?mbly 
mm convened, ami the clergy of lioinc bound themselves, by 
a jmblic and sulemii oatli, never to desert their hisljop, never 
to acknowledgt^ the usurper Fmlix; who, by the influeuco of 
the eunuchs, hail bi^en irregularly tdiosen and consecrated 
within tbo avail's of a protane palace. At the end of two 
years, tht‘ir pious obhilnacy suhsisted entire and unshaken | 
^and when (Jonsbmdius visited Hume, he was assailed by the 
importunate solieiiatirais of a people, who Inn! preserved, aa 
the last remnant of their undent freedom, the right of treating 
thi‘ir sovereign with familiar insolence, ddie wives of many 
of tln5 smuitors and most houondile citizens, after pressing 
their husbands to intercede in favor of Liberius, were advised 
to undertake a commission, wdiich in their hands would b€ 
ksB dangor<ms, and might prove more smeessfuL The eixi* 
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peror recei/ed with politeness these female deputies, whose 
wealth and dignity were displayed in the magniticenee of their 
dress and gniaiuents *. he admired their iiiliexible resolution 
of following their beloved pastor to the most distant regions 
of the earth ; and consented that the two bishops, Liberius and 
VieVix, should govern in peace their respective congregations, 
I>u& tiie ideas of toleration were so repugnant to the practice, 
and even to the sentiments, of those times, that when th» 
answer of Constantins was publicly read in the Circus of 
Konie, so reasonable a project of accommodation was rejected 
with contempt find ridicule. The eager vehemence which 
animated the spectators in tiK. decisive moment of a horse- 
race, \vas now directed towards a different object; and the 
Circus resounded with the shout of thousands, who repeatedly 
exclaimed, “ One God, One Christ, One Bishop I” The zeal 
of the Roman people in the cause of Libedus was not con- 
fined to words alone ; and the dangerous and bloody sedition 
which they excited soon after the departure of Constantins 
determined that prince to accept the submission of the exiled 
prelate, and to restore him to the undivided dominion of the 
capital After some ineffectual resistance, his' rival was ex- 
pelled from the city by the permission of the emperor and the 
power of the opposite faction; the adherents of Faslix were 
inhumanly murdered in the streets, in the public places, in the 
baths, and even in the churches ; and the face of Rome, upon 
the return of a Christian bishop, renewed the horrid image of 
the massacres of Marius, and the proscriptions of Syila/^® 

TL Notwithstanding the rapid increase of Christians under 
tlje reign of the Flavian family, Rome, Alexandria, and the 
other great cities of the empire, still contained a strong and 
powerful faction of Infidels, who envied the prosperity, and 
who ridiculed, even in their theatres, the theological disputes 
of the church. Constantinople alone enjoyed tlie advantage 
of being born and educated in tbe bosom of the faith. The 
capital of the East had never been polluted by the w’orship of 
idols ; and the whole body of the peojde had deeply imbibed . 
the opinions, the Virtues, and the passions, which distinguished 


See, on tins ecclesiastical revolution of Roin«, Ammianus, xr. t 
Athanss, tom. L p. 8^4^ 861. Bozomea, 1. iv, c. 16. Tlieodoret, 1. ii 
c. It, Bulp, Seven Hist Sacra, I ii. p. 418 . Hierouym. Chronu Mur 
cellk. efc Eaustm, LibeiL p, 8, 4. 1’illeniont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi p 

SS6. 
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the Ohristians of that age from the rest of nmtikino. After 
the death of Alexamkr, the episeopal thr<aie was dis|Hiti.d by 
Paul a!i< I Maeedoai in* By their mil ami abilities they both 
desca'ved the eminent station ti) wldeh tliey aspired ; and if the 
moral eharaeter of Maiiedonins was less exeepiionahle, Ms 
sompotitca* had the advantage of a |>nc>r tdeedon and a mom 
Drthodux doctrine. His firm attachment to the Niceue creeds 
which Inis given Paul a place in the cahmdar among saints 
“md martyrs, es]K)*<»Hl him to the resentnieut of the Arians, In 
the spat‘e of Mnrhieu years he was hve times driven from his 
throne; to which he was more fepamtly restored by the vk*'* 
lenee of the jveciple, than by tla^ permission of the prince; 
and the power of Maeedonius could be secured only by the 
death of Ills rival. The niifortiniate I^aul was dragged in 
chains from the sandy deserts of Mesopotamia to the most 
desolate places of Mount Tuurus/^^ confined in a dark and 
narrow dungeon, left six days without food, and *at length 
strangled, by the order of Philip, one of the principal ministers 
of tlie emperor Constantins, 'fhe first blood which stained 
the new capital was spilt in this ecclesiastical contest; and 
many persons were slain on both sides, in the furious and 
ol.»stinate seditions of the people, llie cornmksion of enforcing 
a sentence of banislimcnt against Paul had been intrusted to 
llermogenes, the master-general of the cavalry ; but the .exe- 
cution of it was fatal to himself, * The Catholics rosi) in the 
defence of their bishop; the palace of llermogenes was con- 
sumed; the first military officer of the empire was dragged 
by the heels through the streets of (joostantindple, and, after 
he expired, his lifeless corpse was exposed to their wanton 


Cuf’iwus wjis the lust stage of hU life and snffi?rjngs- Tiui situa- 
fi(«i of that itMiely town, «>n the ooniita's of Cappadocia, Cilicia, and the 
Les'^er Arnicnift, him occasioned sumo gcogruphitiid pcrphixity; hut we 
are directed to the true npot by the course of the lioiuaii road from 
to Anai5arbo‘3, Beif CidlarJi Ooograph. turn, ii. p. 21 ^jl* Wos- 
iKoUng ml itimiran p. HU, 

AlhanaduH (imn. i. p. ^oa, 812, B14) affirms, in the most posi* 
tiTC terras, that Paul was murdered; and appeals, not only to common 
fame, hut even to the un«iiMpiciui 2 s testunony of Pliibgrius, one of 
the Arian pcrsoeiitors. Yet he acknf>wledgcM that the heretics 
utod to disease the death of the bbhop of donstanlinople. Athaiia- 
lius IK rtcrviUdy co[?led by JStHJraf-es, (I it. c. 2h ;) but bosKimen, who 
clid:awers a more liberal t€m|>er. presumes (t ir. c, 2) to insinuate m * 
|jsnid©iit d<njlA 
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lns«Its.*‘* Tlie fate of Ilermogeiies instructed Philip, tba 
Prcetorian pricfcct, to act with more precaution on a aimilar 
occasion. In the most gentle and honorable terms, he required 
the attendance of Paul in the baths of Xouxippiis, which had 
a private communication with the palace and the sea. A 
vessel, which lay ready at the garden stairs, immediately 
hoisted sail ; and, while the people were still ignorant of tlie 
medibited sacrilege, their bishop -was already embarked on 
his voyage to Tliessalonica. Phey soon beheld, with surprise 
and indignation, the gates of tlie palace thrown open, and the 
usurper Macedonius seated by the side of the preefect ou a 
lofty chariot, wliich was surrounded by troops of guards with 
drawn swords, Tlie military procession advanced towards' 
the cathedral ; the Arians and tlie Catholics eagerly rusluKl to 
occupy that important post ; and three thousand one hundred 
and fifty persons lost their lives in the confusion of the tumult. 
Macedonius, who was supported by a regular force, obtained 
a decisive victory; but his reign was disturbed by clamor 
and sedition ; and the causes which appeared the least con- 
nected with the subject of dispute, were sufficient to nourish 
and to kindle the flame of civil discord. As the cliapel in 
which the body of the great Constantine had been deposited 
was in a ruinous condition, the bishop transported those ven- 
erable remains into the church of St Acacius. This prudent 
and even pious measure was represented as a wicked profana- 
tion by the whole party which adhered to the Homoousian 
doctrine. The factions immediately flew to arms, the eonse- 
• crated ground was used as their field of battle ; and one of the 
ecclesiastical histonans has observed, as a real fact, not as a 
figure of rhetoric, that the well before the church overflowed 
with a stream of blood, which filled the porticos and the adja- 
cent courts. The writer who should’ impute these tumults 
solely to a religious principle, would betray a very imperfect 
knowledge of human nature ; yet it must be confessed that 
the motive which misled the sincerity of zeal, and the pretence 
which disguised tlic licentiousness of passion, suppressed the 


Ammianus (xiv, 10) refers to his own acrountof this tragic event- 
But we no longer possess that part of his history,* 


, * The mnrdcr of Hormogenes look place at tlin expuldon, of l?ai? 

tram the see of Coiistantinople.’*-M. 
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wliioii, m another cfUiso, wonlrl hrivo succeeded to tlife 
rage i>f the C’lmr?tiaus at Coiisttujtitiople.‘®’’ 

lliff cruel and arbitrary dispositJun of Coii>tantius, which 
41(1 iKd always ref|uire the ] U'ovoeaiions (jf and roMstaU(t»-i, 
was ju;dly exasperut^^d hy the tumults of hk capital, and t\ui 
criminal Ixdiavior a laetion, whicli die authority 

and r<di<don of tlnar sovereign. The orditsfiry purjislimenls 
of death, and conf}M*ati{.>iu W'cre inJlioted with partia) 

rigor; and the ^Jrcckh still revere the holy memciry of two 
clerks a reader, ntid a sub-deacon, who were [((‘cuscel of lh« 
murder of Jlennogiues, and beheaded at the gates (ff (hue 
Mantitiople* by an ediet of tAuistantuis against the Catholics 
whieli Ikis no't liet'u judged worthy of a p]act‘ in the TluMalosiaD 
code, those who refused to cm)jmnnieate with the Arian bish* 
<#ps, and particularly witli Macealonius, wa-ro deprived of th<f 
inunimitiijH of ecelehiast,i('.s and of the rights of Christians; they 
W(»re euinpelled to reiimptish the poss(*ssion of the clnirehes; 
and W(‘re strictly prohibited from holding their assemblies 
%vithin the walk of the city. Ihe execution of this unjust 
la'iv, in the provinces r^f llsrace and Asia Minor, was oom- 
mitted to the z(*a!of Macedonius; t.ho civil and military powers 
were directed to obey his commands ; and the cruelties exer- 
cised by this BenfnAriau tyrant in the , support of the Mo* 
oxcx^eded the commission, and disgraced the reign, 
of Constantins. Tlie sacraments of the church were admin- 
istcjrcd to the reluctant victims, who denied the vocation, and 
abliorred the principh^s, of Maeedonius. The rites of haptkin 
■were conterred on women and cliildren, who, for that purpose, 
liad been torn from the arms of their friends and ]»arcnts; the 
mouths of the cominunicants were held open by a wooden 
engine, whih^ the consecrated Im^ad was forecMi down their 
throat; the breasts of temler virgins were cither burnt with 
reddiot egg'shells, or inhumanly compressed betweens harp 
and ln*a\y boards.^^* Tlu** Novatians of Coustjaitliiople and 

J**» {Si„ ratcN h ii. c. 7. 1g, la, IX. 10, ‘iU, Ti, JvS. und Soxomcn, 
I i». Ji, 4, 7, M i. iv. c. it, 21. The acts of St. haul of (J(«mtantiiiopk, 
e»f wliirli Photius lias njadt‘ mi alHruct, (Phot. Bibibi p. 141V— Htln,) 
£ir« an itidifrorcnfc copy of flicse hbUtriaiis; htit a modern fTlreck. who 
could 'Write the life of a sidnt without adding fahks and miracles, is 
eoritled to mim cfamuondatiori, 

Socrates. 1. H. a 27, 148. 'Sozomen, 1. iv. c. 21. The principal 
gjisktiints (»f Ma(‘cdoniu«, in th(‘- work of persecution, were tbo two 
bijdiaps of Ij^ic^nncdia and Oyssicus, who were eateerned for their vir- 
tues, md especially for their charity. - I camKit forbear reudiidltig foe 
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the adjacent country, by.tbeir firm attachment to the Ho 
moousian standard, deserved to be confounded witlx the Catho* 
lica themselves. Macedonius was informed, tliat a large 
district of' Pa]>hlagoa%a was almost entirely inhabited by 
tliose sectaries. He resolved either to convert or to extirpate 
them ; and as he distrusted, on this occasion, the eihcacy of 
an ecclesiastical mission, he commanded a bod}" of four thou- 
sand legionaries to march against the rebels, and fro reducer the 
territory of Mantinium under his spiritual dominion. I’he 
¥ovatiuii peasants, • animated by despair and religious fury, 
boidiy encountered the invaders of their country ; and though 
many of the Paphlagonians were slain, the Kunian legions 
were vanquished by an irregular multitude, armed only with 
scythes and axes; and, except a few who escaped by an 
ignominious flight, four tliousaiid soldiers were left dead on the 
field of battle. The successor of Gonstantius' has expressed, 
in a concise but lively uianner, some of the theological calami- 
ties which afflicted the empire, and ^ more especially the East, 
in the reign of a prince who was the slave of his own passions, 
and of those of his eunuchs : Many were imprisoned, and per- 
secuted, and driven into exile. Whole troops of those who are 
styled heretics, were massacred, particularly at Cyzicus, and 
at Bamosata. In Pgphlagonia, Bithynia, Oalatia, and in many 
other provinces, towns and villages were laid waste, and utterly 
destroyed.^®® 

While the fiames of the Arian controversy consumed the 
vitals of the empire, the African provinces were infested by 
their peculiar enemies, the savage fanatics, who, under the 
name of Chcumcellious^ formed the strength and scandal of 
the Bonatist party.*®^ Tlie severe execution of the laws of 

reader, that tlie ditference between the Ilomooudon and Ilomoiounont 
is almost invisible to the nicest theological eye. 

We arc ignorant of the precise situation of Mantinium. In 
speaking of these four bauds of legionaries, Socrates, Sozonien, and 
the author of the acts of St Paul, use the indefinite terms of 
^ahiyye^f ray/^tini, which Nicophorus Ycry properly translates Ifiou- 
sanda. Vales, ad Socrai 1. ii. c. 88. 

Julian. Epist. lit p. 486, edit. Spanheim. 

See Optatus Milevitanus, (particularly iil 4,) with the Bonatist 
history, by M. Bupin, and the original pieces at the end of his edition. 
Thu numerous circumstances which Angustiii has mentioned, of*th« 
fury of the Oircuracelliom against others, and against themselves, have 
been laboriously collected by Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi p 
l 47 «-. 465 ; and he has often, though without dasigii, exposed ^ 
winch had provoked ttee fanatic®. 
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Ctiimlimtiue Imci exeittnl a j^pirit of <li^i*oiiivijt tiiid Tosktrm<58 , 
tht3 iStivimuus (if IiIh l^u!islans to mslovii tlm ntiity cf 

tlwiilnirch, (^vuspuriitod tlio of inuitia! hatr^'d, whkii 

lisad ‘^opjiralkai ; and tlio nielhods of foi'Ctj 

and 0(frriiptina oiaplinvd l>y the f.wo i*o)j[iiijis>joiuas, 

Tnul nm\ Mae.ariiw, foriii>he(l tho with a ^.jiooiouH 

ooiitrawt tM*i\\oon tint maxi! of tin* ajionilos and tlu^fondaot 
of tlioir pn-ti'irk'd T1 k‘ jK^a^aid'^ iv]io ailiabitod 

lh(‘ 4»f Xuinidia and Manntania, w»*03 a fcroolous 

vdio had Ih*< a iiapoHhftiy ivdnn'd niidf‘r tlie uatitorify of die 
lo.aiai! laws; wlm w« ro irii|H3rfr»*tiy (^fiJncHod to Mio (jluistian 
faitli ; hat wlio ^vero rirliiat''d l«y a Idiiid and fiinoits (^Jithusi* 
a>ai la tho eauso- of tlaar MoikiiIm. tcaohors. Tih!y iadi^^naafJly 
liopport^-d Iho <^xilo of {lu'ir tla* demolition of tbeir 

olauvla*:-, and ilia iiilorrniitioii their s«wt asKouildm The 
violoTKa* of the ollieors of justice, who wore umially Pti^taiucd 
hy a military s^nard, was Hooiolime?^ ropolh'cl with «M|unl vio- 
leiico; and the hlond of some popular ('ccksia^ics, whicli had 
hcoa siuol in the quarrel, intlamiMl tlanr rude followers with an 
eag.a* desire of revon^hi'T the d«'‘nth of those holy martyrs, 
ily tJjcir t4V!i cnudly and rasluioss, llie ininishirs of porsceution 
Sometime-^ provoked thnir fate; and the of an a(?(*identrd 
tumuli precipitated the criminals mt^y fh^spair and rebellion. 

iV<uu ilanr native villages, the Itonatisi jx^asnnts as- 
muohlcd ill forroidable gangs on the edge uf t,he tk4uliau des(3rt ; 
and readily exchaugc*d the haliits of labor fi#r a life of idleness 
and rapine, which was eonseorated by th<i name of religion,’ 
and faintly coiKkmued by the dixtors of the The lealers 
of tin? (Jirciuttccilioiis assumed the title of captains of the 
saints; their principal w'capom as tiny wts'e indiflhreutly pro- 
vkh'd with sw<>rds and sp(*ars, was a Jmgi* and W(dghty club, 

It. w anupin;:? cne«if(h io ohservi*. th<i lun^^mage opposite? pjir* 
ties, when they speuk of the same jncii and tilings. G rat us, bisliop 
of tjarthage, logins the awdamations of an orthodox synod, “Crrathiis: 
1k‘o onuiJ|wiO‘iiti ct <,?hrNa doMi . . qui imperavit rcligioHSHimo 
Co^^t■,il^^J Impi'ratoi’i, at votum gt‘rcrct miitatb, cf. rnittcrot minbtro# 
Kincti opcri-i yh/an/ox Pioihitn ci Macarliun.” Monuincnt \b't. 
lid (■‘alccm Optati, p. *• Piece suhitrO' fsnys die Donaii'it author 
of the Faswioiujf iVhireyliis. dc regif tyrmmioS. domo . . . 

I'lollutmu MttCarianifu p<»rseetst?onis murmur increpuit. et 
id Africa!!! miasis, oodem seiliect Macario ct Paula, exeerandum 
prorsns rsc dirum ecclo'^ije certamen mdictum ckI; nt populus Chrii- 
tfianus ad uinonem Cum tradstorihus facjondam, nudatls miHtufri gla- 
diis et draconum prs^s^ntibus signis, el tubarum vocibu*! cogbretusr * 
Monument, p. B04-. 

VOt, TL— -*0 
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wliicli they termed m Israelite ; and the well-known sound 
of ** Praise be to God,’^ which they nsed as their cry of war^ 
diffused consternation over the unarmed provinces of Africa* 
At first their depredations were colore<?^by the plea of neces- 
sity; but the}' sobn exceeded the measure of subsistence* 
indulged without control their intemperance and avarice, burnt 
the villages which they had pillaged, and reigned the licen- 
tious tyrants of the open country. The occupations of hus- 
bandry, and the adtninistration of justice, were interrupted; 
and m the Circuincellions pi'etended to restore the primitive 
equality of mankind, and to reform the abuses of civil society, 
they opened a secure asyhim for the slaves and debtors, who 
flocked in crowds to their holy standard. When they were 
not resisted, they usually contented themselves with plunder, 
but the slightest opposition provoked them to acts of violence 
and murder ; and some Catholic priests, who had imprudently 
signalized their zeal, were tortured by the fanatics with the 
most refined and wanton barbarity. I'he spirit of the Circum- 
ceilions was not always exerted against their defenceless 
enemies; they engaged, and sometimes defeated, the troops 
of the province; and in the bloody action of Bagai, they 
attacked in the open field, but with unsuccessful valor, an 
advanced guard of the Imperial cavalry. The Donatists who 
were taken in arms, received, and they soon deserved, the 
same treatment which might have been shown -to the wild 
beasts of the desert. The captives died, without a murmur, 
either by the sword, the axe, or the fire ; and the measures of 
retaliation -were multiplied in a rapid proportion, which aggra- 
vated the horrors of rebellion, and excluded the hope of mutual 
forgiveness. In the beginning of the present century, the 
example of the Circuincellions has been renewed in the per- 
secution, the boldness, the crimes, and the enthusiasm of the 
Camisards ; and if the fanatics of Languedoc surpassed those 
of Numidia, by their military achievements, the Africans main- 
tained their fierce independence with more resolution and 
perseverance.'** 

Such disorders are the natural effects of religious tyranny ; 
but the rage of the Donatists was inflamed by a frenzy of a 
very extraordinary kind; and which, if it really prevailed 
among them in so extravagant a degree, cannot surely be 

^lle Hirtoiredea Camiaarda, in 3vola, 12n}o. Villcfrancbe, 1760 
m&y be recommended as accurate and impartial It requires some 
attention to <l!acover the religion of the author. 
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paralleled In aii} eountry or in any age. Many of them 
fanaties were ponsessed wilk the horror of life, arid the deairo 
of iriartyrdiim ; and they deeincd it of little !in)inent by wliat 
tneann, c»r hy what haink, they perished, if their coiidnct mm 
saiulifanl by the inteiitum of dwoting theinsidves to tin* glory 
of the Inio faith, and the hojio of et^^riml happintsK/®® Boinc^ 
thnos they rndo.ly disturbed the festivals, and profined the 
tc*iiiph*s of Paganism, with the dt*sign i*f exciting the most 
jsealoii? of the idolaters t*> re\aaige the insult'd honor of theii 
gods. Tiny Sianetimes forced their way inh> the courts of 
justicf*, ainreompellcni the affriglited judge to give ordei-s for 
their immediate exeention. Tiny fre^jnently stopped travellers 
on the public liiglnvays, and obliged them to inlliet the stroke 
of martyrdom, by the promise of ii reward, if they consented, 
and by Ihe threat of instant death, if they refused to grant so 
very singuLif a favor. When they were disappointed of ev<^ry 
other resource, they amii>nnced tlie day on wliieli, in the pres- 
ence of tiK'ir friends and brethren, they should cikst tliemsidves 
!M?a<llotjg from some lofty rock; and many precipices were 
showm, which had acquired fame by the numlK^r of religious 
suiciiles. In the actions of thc'-e ilesperate enthusiasts, who w^ere 
admired by one party as the martyrs of God, and abhorred by 
the otlicr as the victims of Satan, an impartial philosopher may 
discover the itifluence and the last abuse of that inflexible spirit, 
which was originally derived from the character and principles 
of the Jewish nation. 

The simple narrative of the intestine divisions, which dis 
traeted the peace, and dishonored the triumph, of the church, 
will COG Ann the remark of a fVjgan historian, and justify the 
complaint of a venerable bishop. The expeneiice of Am 
Biianus had convinced him, that the enmity of tlie Christians 
towards each other, surp^issed the fury of savage beasts 
against and Gregory Namnzen most pathetically 

laments timt t!u> king«hmi of heaven was eonverkd, by dis** 
C(.mh inb> tint image of chaos, of a nocturnal tempest, and 
of hell itself/** The fierce and partial writers of the times, 


The Dofiatlst fiiiieidcs alleged in their justifleation the example 
of Eazi5i>*, which in relatcfl in the Hih chapiter of the second book of 

l^nlUm infe^'tas homimbas bestiaa» ut simt sibi feralea pteriqu# 
<3lirsHtianor«m, expertua Ammian. xxii. 5, 
j«9 Or^gor. Kamnzen, Oraju L p* S8. 3©e TlEtsmicmt, iom ti p. SOI, 
f m to edit. 
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ascribing all virtue to tbcmselves, and imputing all guilt to 
their adversaries, have painted the battle of the angels and 
dieiuons. Our calmer reason will reject such pure and per- 
fect monsters of vice or sanctity, and will impute an equal, or 
at least an indiscriminate, measure of good and evil to the ht>s- 
li'e s»*ctarics, who assumed and bestowed the appellations of 
orthodox and heretics. They had been educated in the same 
religion, and the same civil society. Their hopes and fears in 
the present, or in a future life, were balanced in the same pro- 
portion. On either side, the error might be innocent, the faith 
feincere, the practice meritorious or corrupt. Their passions 
were excited by similar objects; and they might alternately 
abuse the favor of the court, or of the people. The metaphysi* 
cal opini(ais of the Athanasians and the Arlans could not inllu- 
ence their moral character ; and they were alike actuated by 
the intt)lerant spirit which has been extracted from the pure 
and simple maxims of tlie gospel. 

A modern writer, who, with a just confidence, has prefixed 
to liis owm liistory the honorable epithets of political and 
f>}ii!oso]>hica],*'*® accuses the timid prudence of Montesquieu, 
for neglecting to enumm’ate, among the causes of the decline 
of tlm empire, a law of C'oiistantine, by which the exercise of 
the Pagan worship was absolutely suppressed, and a con- 
siderable part of his subjects was left destitute of priests, of 
temples, and of any public religion. The %eal of the philo- 
Ropliic historian for the riglils of mankind, has induced him 
to acquiesce in the ambiguous testimony of those eeelesiastico, 
who have too lightly ascribed to their favorite hero the ment 
of a general persecution.^®^ Instead of alleging this imagi- 
nary law, which w’'ould have blazed in the front of the Imperial 
codes, we may safely ap|'>eal to the original epistle, which 
Constantine addressed to the followers of the ancient religion ; 
at a ame when he no longer disguised his conversion, nor 


Histeire Politique et Phik>sophique des Etabllsseinena des Euro- 
pi6ena dans Ics deii» Indes, toin. i, p. 9. 

Accortiing to Eusebius, (in Vit, Constantin. 1. ii. c. 46,) the em- ‘ 
peror pmhibiu^d, boib in cities and in the country, m ftvnafjn , . , . . 
rf}? the abominable acts or parts of idolatry. Hocra- 

fees (I i, c. 1*7) and Bozonioii (I ii. e. 4, ■6) have represented the conduct 
of Constantine with a just regard to truth and history; wWch has been 
rjcglocted by Theodoret (1. v. c. 21) and Orosias,(viC 28.) Turn deinde 
fsays the hitter) primus (ynnsiantnmsJ?«,?7o ordine atpio vicem verdt 
Btiicto; siqmdem statuit citra ullanr homiauui casdfem, pngaaor^ua 
ttiinpla claudl ■ ' - ' 
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dresilf^l tl>e rivals of his thron^^. JTt^ invitees aacl oxhoiiSj in 
the nio;4 |?ressin|j^ tenus^ the of the Ronian empire to 

imifaite the example their master; hut he deda/eSj that 
those who still refuse tf> open their eves to the celestial light, 
may freely enjoy tlu-ir kunples and their fancied gods, A 
rt‘pta'i, tlmt the coreiiionies of paganism w<u’e suppressedj is 
formally comradiekal hy the emperor himself, who wlBcly 
assigns, as the prim*! pie of Im moderation, the invincible force 
of habit, (if pn^judice, and of Hup<‘rstiti<im^®* Without vio- 
lating the sanctity of his promise, without alarming tiie fears 
of the Pagans, the artful monaivii adviinccHl, hy slow and 
cuutioUH Ktejis, to undt^inini^ the irregular and decayed fabric 
of polytheism. The partial fads of severity wiikdi ho oeca' 
sionaliy extuvisetl, tlaaigh they were secretly promoted by a 
(dsristiaii xeal, were colorf'd ly the fairest pretences of Justice 
and the public giml ; and while Coimteritine designed to ruin 
the foundations, he seemed to r4,*form tlie abuses, of the an- 
cient religion, Afk^r the example of the wisest of his pred- 
ecessors^ ho condemned, under the most rigorous penalties, 
the occult and impious arts of divination ; which excited the 
vain hopes, and sometimes the criminal attempts, of those 
who were discontented with tlicir present condition. An ig-. 
nominions silence was imposed on the oracles, which had 
been publicly convicted of fraud and falsehood ; the elhiml- 
Bate priests of the Nile were abolished; and Constantine 
discharged the duties of a Roman censor, when lie gave 
orders tor the demolition of several temples of Phoenicia ; in 
which every mode of jirostltutioii was devoutly practised in 
the face of day, and to the honor of Venns.*®* The Imperial 
city of Constantino] >le was, in some measure, raised at the 
ex|icnsc, and was adorned with the spoils, of the opulent 
temples of Creece and Asia ; the sacred property was con- 
hscalcd ; the statues of gods and heroes w\*re transported, with 
rude familiarity, among a pC‘ 0 ]de xvho considered them 


in Vit C^uaHtendn. I. li. r. 55, 60. Trs tha sormon 
to ilia of wiintn, width the einptTor prrHiounced wdien he wm 

liuUm’e di \eai’s and pidy, lie dethirtis tt> the idokters (a adi) that 
they are perfaiiiotj to oOer FaeriftecH, and to exereise every part of their 

o>« EnBchiuf?, in Vit. Constantin, b iii. c. 54 — '58, md L iv. c. 2a, 
25. Tlif'se acts of authority may be compared with the supprasBioit 
tti the Bjuvhanuk, and the ilemoMtion of the temple of kta, ly th# 
magiftrates of Pagan liome. 
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obje<Jlfi, Bot of adoration, but of ciiriositj ; the gold and silvet 
were restored to circnlatioa ; and the magistrates, the bislio|>!s, 
and the eunuchs, improved the fortunate occasion of gratify- 
ing, at once, their zeal, their avarice, and their resentment. 
But these depredations were confined to a small part of the 
Roman world ; and the provinces had been long since accus- 
tomed to endure the same sacrilegious rapine, from the tyranny 
of princes and proconsuls, who could not be suspected of any 
design to subvert the established I'eligioiu^®^ 

The sons of Constantine trod m the footsteps of their father, 
with more zeal, and with less discretion. The pretences of 
rapine and oppression were insensibly multiplied ; every 
indulgence was shown to the illegal behavior of the Chris- 
tians ; every doubt was explained to the disadvantage of Pa- 
ganism ; and the demolition of the temples was celebrated as 
one of tlie auspicious events of the reign of Oonstans and Con- 
stantius.*** The name of Constantins is prefiixed to a concise 
law, which might have superseded the necessity of any future 
prohibitions. “ It is our pleasure, that in all places, and in all 
cities, the temples be immediately shut, and carefully guarded, 
that none may have the power of offending. It is likewise 
our pleasure, that ail our subjects should abstain from sacri- 
ff'ies. If any one should be guilty of such an act, let him 
the sword of vengeance, and after his execution, let his 
property be confiscated to the public use. We denounce the 
bfinic penalties against the governors of the provinces, if they 
'>egleet to punish the criminals ” But there is the strongest 

Eusebius (in Vit. Oonstan. L iil c. 54 — 58) and Hbaniua (Orat. pro 
^emplia, p. 9, 10, edit Gothofred) both mention the pious sacrilege of 
^ bnstautine, wliich they viewed in very different lights. The latter 
spressly declares, that “ he made use of the sacred money, but made 
no alteration in the leg^al worship; the temples indeed were impover- 
ished, but the sacred rites were performed there.” Lardner’a Jewish 
and Heathen Testimonies, yoL iv. p. 140, 

Ammianus (xxil 4) speaks of some court eunuchs who were 
sjioliis templorum pasti. Libanius says (Oral pro Tempi p. 2H) that 
tne emperor often gave away a temple, like a dog, or a horse, or a 
rIhvc, or a gold cup; but the devout philosopher takes care to observe, 
that these sacrilegious favorites very seldom prospered. 

Bee Gothofred Ood. Theodos. tom. vi. p. 262. Liban. Orat. Pa* 
#«ntal c, X. in Fabric. Bibl Grieo. torn. vii. p. 235. 

Plaeult omnibus locis atque urbibus universis claudi protinus 
templa, et accessu vetitia omnibus licentiam delinquendi perditis 
abue^ari, Volumus etiam ciinelos a sacriliciis abslinero. Quod siquis 
jdiquid forte hujusmodi peipetfaverit, gladio sternatur : facilitates 
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n^.m>n to believe, that this formidable edict was either com-^ 
posed without hnm^ puhl!>b‘:*d, or \\m |niWisbi:d witbeut bffmg 
executed. The evidiUice of facts, aud the mumiments which 
are 4ill extant of bntss and tuarble, contimie to prove the 
pubiic exerm,' of the Paii^an worship during the whole reign 
of the f^oUK of ( lunstuiUiue, In tlie East, as well as iu the 
West, in cities, as as iu lie eouutry, a great iiumlH^r of 
hunph^s w’ore respected, or at least w*ei‘e spared; and the do* 
vout mukitudi‘ still eiijoy*s! the luxury of sacritio^s, of festi- 
vals, and of pnMjf^ssious^'by the periiiksitm, or hy the con* 
invauce, of the civil guyerumeut. About four y(?ars after the 
supposed date of this hItHidy edict, Oonstautius viMited tha 
tt'Uiplt‘s of iioine ; and the deceiny of his l>ehavior is recom- 
ineiHkHi by a pagan orator as an exampie worthy of the inii- 
t'ition of succeeding jjrinces. “’That emperor, says Sym- 
lunchus, siiftered the privileges of the vesbd virgins to remain 
3 nvjt>kto ; he bestowed the sacerdoml dignities on the nobles 
of Rome, granted the customary allowjince to defray the ex- 
penses of tiie public rites and sacntices ; and, though lie bad 
enihraceii a dilfereiitt religion, he never attempted to deprive 
the empire of the sacred worship of antiquity.’^ The 
senate still presumed to consecrate, by solemn decrees, the 
divine memory <if their sovereigns ; and Constantine himself 
was assi,»eiated, affe^r his death, to those gods whom he had 
renounced and insulted during his life. The title, the ensigns, 
the prerogatives, of soveueign^ pontiff, which had been in- 
fttitubid by Numa, and assumed by Augustus, were accepted, 
without hesitation, by sevim Christian emperors; who were 
hivej^ted with a more absolute authority over the religion which 
they had deserted, than over that which they professed.^” 


efuxm perempti de«ernhnuft vindicari : et similiter adBigi rtjctores 
proviiiciarom fI facfarwra viridimro neglexcrinb O^kI. I’lieodos, L xri 
til^ XX h^p^, 4, Ohromdogy has dkciivered Foine cf<ntradi«tion in lh« 
of thift extravagant law ; the only one, perhaps, by which the 
«jf inagiHtratCH is punished by dtiath and eonfiKaition. M. 
do la Bastle «!e lAr^utuiiic, tom. xv. p, 98) conjectures, with a 

Flaw of reawm, tkit this was m» more than the numites a law, the 
heatk of an intended hill, wliicit were found in toluiis Memoriw. 
among the pa|a 5 rs Oonsiantiiis, and afterwards inserted, as a wor- 
Siy model, in the Theodosian Code, 
ti^ymrnach. Epistol x, 54, 

lue ffHirth Dissertation of M, de la Bastie, ear U Bouveram 
Ponti&at des hJmpereurs Ibmmins, (in the Mem. de I’ Acad. tom. xv 
p ’I5—144,) k a very learned and Judicious perfm^mauce, wlm'h 
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Tlie divisions of Cliristianitj suspended the ruin of Paffafh 
im nnd llxe holy war against the infidels was less vigor* 
oiisly prosecuted by princes and bisliops, who were more 
immediately alarmed by the guilt and danger of domestio 
rel>ellion. The extirpation of idolatry might have been 

explains tbe state, and prove tbe ioleration, of Paganism from Coni> 
to CTratiau. The assertian of Zosinius, that G-ratian was the 
irsi; who refused the pontifical robe, is confirmed beyond a doabfe; 
ml the murmurs of big(jtry on that subject arc almost silenee<b 

As X have freely anticipated the use f>f pagans and paganism^ 1 
shall now trace the singular revolutions of those celebrated words, 
h IT«y% in the Doric dialect, so familiar to the Italians, signifies a 
liuntam; and the rural neighborhood, which frequented the same 
^juutain, derived the coniinon appellation of pagus and pagans. (I*'es* 
tus sub voce, and Servius ad A' irgil. Georgic. ii. fX82.) 2. By an easy 

extension of the word, pagan and rural became almost synonymous, 
(Idin, Hist. Natur. xxviii. 5;) axid the meaner rustics acquired that 
name, which has been corrupted into peasants in the modern lan- 
guages of Durope. 3. The arnazing increase of the military order 
introduced the necessity of a correlative term, (Hume's Essays, vol I 
p. 65o ;) and all the people who were not enlisted in the service i>f the 
pritK^e were branded with the contemptuous epithets of pagans. (Tacit. 
Hist. iii. ‘24, 43, Juvenal Sadr. 10. Tertullian de Pallio, c. 4.) 
4. The Christians were the soldiers of Christ ; their adversaries, who 
refused his sae7'ammt, or military oath of baptism, might deserve the 
metaphorical name of pagans ; aiul this popular reproach was intro^ 
diwed as early as the reign of Valentinian (A, D» SOS) into Imperial 
laws (Cod. Theodos. I xvi. tit. ii. leg. 18) and theological writings. 
6. Chri.^tianity gradually filled the cities of the empire : the old re* 
ligion, in th§ time of Prudentius (advers. Symmachum, 1. 1. ad fin.) and 
Gropius, (in Prfofat. Hist.,) retired and languished in obscure villages * 
and the word pagans, with its new .signification, reverted tt> its primi- 
tive origin, 6. Siniie the %vorship of Jupiter and his family has 
expired, the vacant title of pagans has biion succosj.;ively applied* to all 
the ididaters and polytheists of the old and new world. ■ 1. 'I’he l^itin 
Christiana bestowed it, without scruple, on their mortal enemies, the 
Mnlunnetans; ami the purest Unitarians were branded with tiic* unjust 
reproach of idolatry and paganism. See Gerard Vossius, IStyiuolbgi- 
cou Lingu® Latimi, in his \york.s, tom, L p. 420 ; Godefroy’s Common* 
tary on the Thcodosiuu Code, tom, vi. p. 250 ; and Dueaiige, Medise oi 
Xnfima^ Latinitut. Glossar. 

In the pure hmguage of Tmiia and Athems, and Karptia 

were xuoient and familiar words. The former.expreased a likenesK 
an apparition (Homer. Odys. xi. 601,) a representation, an image, cre- 
ated either by fancy m* art. I’he latter denoted any sort tif servke or 
slavery. The Jews of Egypt, who translated the Hebrew Scriptures, 
reslnimcd the use of those words (Exocl xx. 4, 5) to the religious 
worship pf an image. The peculiar idi im of the Hellenists, or fte^cian 
Jews, has been adopted by the sacred and 'ecclesiastical writers * and 
the reproach ot iMatnj (Kto^XoAiTfita*) has stiguuitizcd tluw tslblft 
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jiistifiiMi hj t!to e«fcabii4ioii principlea of ink L.Tnnce : but tlift 
koHtilii wliipli alieni«ik‘ij niigned in iUp Trnpurial court, 
wen^ iniitnuliy approlunisivti of filiouatiirg, {iiid perluips cxuh* 
p'*riiltng, tlin miiids of n powrfiil, fcliongh d<‘clining faction 
Evi^xy iihifchv of ant.liorlty and fasidon, of interest and reason, , 
now inildatiHl on tiie dde of Christianity; but two or throe 
geupratioii'^ elapsed, before tiudr victorious intliicnce was uni- 
versally i'elk Hie religion %vlueh Iiad so lung and so lakdy 
kaiii t’sUiblishtsl in the R«>riia?ii empire was still revered by a 
iinmevotiH peophs less attach*‘d indee<l to speculative opiniou. 
thari, to ancient eu^tom. The honors of the state and army 
inflitlerHiitly bestowed, on all the sui)jeets of <>\)nsta!itin^ 
lu d t 'onstantiiih ; urn! a etuisidernble portion of knowledge and 
\\eallh and v.alor was still <uigaged in the service of polytheism 
Th»^ superstition of the se,nator ami of the peasant, of tim 
p<>et «'ind th<3 philosopher, was derived from very clitlerotit 
causes, but they met with equal devotion in the k3mph3S of the 
gods* Their ?m\ was insensibly provoke^d by tiie in.sulting 
triumph of a proscribed sect ; ami their hopes wen^ revived 
by the well-grounded cutifidenee, that the jrresumptive heir of 
tlie empire, a jaumg and valiant Imro, who had delivered Uaiii 
from the arms of the Barbariatis, had secretly embmeed the 
rcdigion of his ancestors* 

_ ■ , , _ ■» 

mid abject mofie of su|>erstition, which some secfea of Ohti«tifimt| 
should not hawtily impute to dbe polytlieists at Greece auo Ikime* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

mUH i* jO&OPaAKED emperor by the legions of gaol.— 

HIS MARCH ANB SUCCESS. THE DEATH OF CONSTANTIU8.— 

CmL ADMINISTRATION OF JULIAN. 

While the Rohidiis languished under the ignominious tyr- 
anny ot eunuchs and bishops, the praises of Julian were ro 
pcated with transport in every part of the empire, except in 
the palace of Oonstantius. The barbarians of Germany had 
felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the young Gtesar; his 
soldiers were the companions of his victory; the grateful 
provincials enjoyed the blessings of his reign ; but the hw'or- 
ites, who had opposed his elevation, were offended by his 
virtues ; and they justly considered the friend of the people as 
the enemy of the court. As long as the fame of Julian was 
doubtful, the buhbons of the palace, who were skilled in the 
language of satire, tried the efficacy of those arts which they 
had so often practised with success. They easily discovered, 
that his simplicity was not exempt from affectation : the ridic- 
ulous epithets of a hairy savage, of an ape invested with the 
purple, were applied to the dress and person of the philosophic 
warrior ; and his modest despatches were stigmatized as the 
vdn and elaborate fictions of a loquacious Greek, a specula- 
tive soldier, who had studied the art of war amidst the groves 
of the academy.* The voice of malicious fully was at length 


* Omnes qui plus poterant in palatio, aclulandi professores jam 
docti, recte cousulta, prospereque completa vertebant in cleridiculuin : 
talia sine modo sti'epeutes msulsej in odium venit cura victoriis 
euis; capella, non homo; ut hirsutum Julianum cai'pontes, appellau- 
tesque loquaoem talpam, et purpuratain simiam, et littenonom Clnn- 
cum; et his congrueiitia plurima atque vernacula principi rcHonantes, 
ttudire hujc taliaque gestieati, virtutes ejus obruere verbk impudently 
bus conabantur, et segnem incessentes et timidum et umbratilem, 
gestaque secus verbis comptioribus exornantem, Ammiaims, s. xrii 
11 .^ 


* The plulosophers retaliated on the courtiers. Marias (says JSunapi is 
in a neww-discovered fragment) was wont to call his antagomst Syfla a 
half lion and half fox, Constantius bad nothing of the lion, but was 
Kunroundod by a whole litter of foxes, Mai. Script. Bya. Nov. Col, ii *2:1^ 
N.cbulir, By-sant. Hist. GC, — M. 
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silenced hj tlie Bbonte of vicfcorj ; tbe conqueror of the Franki 
and Aleinariui couhl no longer be painted as an object of 
eoubfinpt ; and the nionareh himself was meanly ambitions of 
steiding from his lientemant tlie honorable reward of ids labors, 
111 the loth 'fs crowned with laurei,^ which, according to ancient 
ciiKfcijn}, Were addrr'issed to the provinces, the name of Julian 
wjia omitted. “ Constantins had made his dispositions in per* 
Bon ; he had signalized Ids valor in the foremost ranks ; hu 
miiifctry conduct had sc^cured the vkkwj; and the captive 
king of the barbarians was presented to Mvi on the held of 
buttloj* from which ho vras at that time dktfint about forty 
days’ joiirnny,* Ho <*xtr.avagant a fable was incapable, how- 
ever, of dt*Cidving the public credulity, or oven of Hatistying 
tlui pihle of the ciuperor himself. Secretly conscious that tbe 
applause and favor of the Homans accompanied the rising 
fortunes of Julian, his discontented mind was prepared to 
receive the subtle poison of those artful sycophants, who 
colored their mischievous designs with the fairest appearanees 
of truth and candor.* Instead of depreciating tbe merits of 
hilian, they acknowledged, and even exaggerated, his popular 
fame, superior talents, and important services, IJiut they 
darkly insinuated, that tbe virtues of the Oa3sar might instantly 
be converted into the most dangerous crimes, if tbe inconstant 
multitude should prefer their inclinations to their duty ; or if 
the general of a victorious army should be tempted from bis 
allegiance l>y the hop^ of revenge and independent greatnoj^. 
The personal fears of Constantins W'ere interpreted by bb 
eoundl as a laudable anxiety for the public safety ; whilst in 
private, and perhaps in his own breast, he disguised, under tbe 
fess odious appclhition of fear, tbe sentiments of hatred and 
envy, which he had secretly conceived for the inimitable 
virtues of Julian. 


* Ammmn. 1*2. The orator Thmiiistius (iv. p. 56, &t) believed 
whatever was coiifainejl in the Tniporla! letters, which were atldressed 
til lilt* Keoate of Ooi^tantinopk Aur(‘1iuH Victor, who puhliehcd 
his Alirid^nicut in thi? hiwt year id* Cunstantias, ascribes the Oermau 
'Victories to the whdmi of the emperor, and the fwinne of the Catsar. 
Yet the lilstoriau, soon afterwardn, was indebted to the favor err 
esteem of Julimi for the honor of a brass statue, and the important 
oibecHof coiFular of the second Ptmaonia, and prefect of the city, 
Ammka xxi. 10. 

® CitUido nocetidi artiheio, accn$atori«iTO diritatem kmkm titulk 
|ienigebatit ; . . Hm voces fuerunt ad inflammanda odia f^ebrb 
’.imnibus jmtentioras, fiee Maraertm, m Actions Gratiarum m V ei 
l^aneg-yr. %i 5, 5. 
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Tile apparent t;anqiiillily of Gaul, and the iinfninent danger 
,of the eastern provinces, offered a specious pretence for the 
design which was arttully concerted hy the Iinperiai ministers. 
They resolved to disarm the Otesar ; to recall tliuse faithful 
troops who guarded his person and dignity ; and to employ, in 
a distant war against the ]^ersian monarch, the hardy veterans 
who had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the fiercest 
nations of Germany. V'hile Julian used the laborious houm 
of his winter quarters at Paris in the administration of pow'er, 
which, in his hands, w^as the exorcise of virtue, he was sur- 
prised by the hasty arnval of a tribune and a notary, wilh 
positive orders, from the emperor, which tkei/ were directed bj 
execute, and he was commanded not to oppose. Constantins 
Eignihed his pleasure, that four entire legions, the CelUn, and 
Petulanis, the lleruli, and the Batavians, should be separated 
from the standard of Julian, under whicli they bad acquired 
their fame and discipline ; that in each of the remaining bands 
three hundred of, the bravest youths should be selected ; and 
that this numerous detachment, the strength of the Gallic army, 
sliould instantly begin their march, and exert their utmost 
diligence to arrive, before the opening of the campaign, on 
the frontiers of Persia.'^ The Cjcsar foresaw and lamented the 
consequences of this hxtal mandate. Most of the auxiliaries, 
who engaged their voluntary service, had stip)ukted, that they 
should never be obliged to pass the Alps. The public faith 
of Romo, and the personal honor of Julian, had been pledged 
for the observance of this condition. vSuch an act of treachery 
and oppression, would destroy the confidence, and excite the 


* The iniinile interval, which may be interposed, between the 
adiJtd and the prime vere of Amtniauu'^, (xx. L 4,) instead of allowing 
a jsufiieient spare for a march of three tlamsand miles, would rendei 
the orders of Ot-nstantius as exiravaganfc as they were unjust The 
Ircjop-^ of iTaul could nut have reached Syria till the end of autumn. 
Tiie menu^ry of Ammianus must liave teen inaccurate, and his lan- 
incorrect.'^ 


* The late editor of Ammianus attemiUs to ^'indicate his author from the 
(ibarge of iiuwouracy. “ U is clear, from the whole com-se of the narratives, 
that -Consiarititis entortaiuod this design of demanding his troops from 
Julian, imnmdiatoly after ilie taking of Amiiia, in tho autumn of die pre’ 
cesling year, aud had transmitted bis orders into 0aul,beibre il was kiiowi 
that Lnpicinus liad gone mto Bril aiu with the Horulians and Bata^iaos.^* 
Vv'agner. note to Amm- xx. 4. But it semns also clear that the 
were in winter quarters (Uicmabaiit) when tlse orders arrive^d. An*misttaur 
cm »cau‘ce!y be acciuitted of hmorre(‘tnos‘i in his language at 
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of tlie iiidependc'tifc wnrriore of iremia-ny, wlit^ 
truth fis the no! dost of their virtu«*B, and fretuiem 
m the inrtst vuiaiihle t#f tijeir posse*ssloii!?i. 'i’he 
who eiijoye.d the iitie and privileges of lioinans, were enlkted 
for the ^eitefil defence of tlie repuhilc; but tboM’. inereeuury 
truips ijenrJ* with cold iiidiiiereiiee the unliquated uaniOH of 
the republi* atnl of Konie, Attached, either from birth or 
loit^ hahif, to tlje elimate ami jmttmerH of Gaul, they loved 
sml admired Jtiliau ; they th'Fpisvd, and perhaps haUui, tho 
emperor; they divntlod the lalMirious marelu the, ri'rsiaii arrt>wrf, 
and f]i»‘ burninjij^ de-SL-rt^ of Asia* 11iey <daimed m their own 
the etmniry whieh they jmd >aved ; and extmsed their want of 
spisit, hy ple.'ulim,^ the saered and mure imnnfdmW duty of 
|>rei<‘elii}ir their fauiilies and friends, Tire apprehensions of 
the thnuk \v<u’e <]eriv<-d from tho knowledge of the impending 
ainl imn itabi** danger. As soon as tlie provinces were exhaust«*d 
of their military strength, the. (jerraans w’ould violate a treaty 
which had In'en imposed on their fears ; and riotwitlistatHling 
tlie abilities and vnhv of Julian, tho genera! of a nominal 
arnw, to whom the public enlamities would be in^puted, must 
hnd himself, after a vain resistance, either a prisoner in tho 
cam}» of the karbariaus, or a eriminal in the palace of Oon* 
Btantius, If Julian complied with the orders which he had 
receivcal, he su!>scribed his own destruction, and that of a 
people who deserved his atteciioin But a positive refusal was 
an act of rebellion, and a deedaration of war. Tlte inexora- 
ble jealousy of tiie emperor, the peremptory, and perhaj^ 
insidious, nature of his commands, left not any room for a 
fair apolog}', or candid iuterpr(d:iti(,»n ; and the dependent sta- 
tion of the Ctesar scarcely ailoNYc‘d him to pause or to dclib- 
emte. Solitude inere:ise<! tlie perplexity of Julian; he could 
no longer apply to th(^ faithful ct)unsck of Sallust, who had 
Wat reumved from his otiice by the judicious tnalire of the 
eunuchs: he couhl not <wen enforce Ids rt-presentatiorm by 
the (Concurrence of tlic ministers, who would have been afraid 
or Hslmmed to approve the ruin of <hml • I’he moment had 
bfeu chosen, when Lupicinns,® the general of the cavalry, waa 

® ikBuuiunus 1. TIh^ valor of Lupieiiuis, and his military skill, 
are uckufavhuljxed hy tlie hi'^ttuian, who, In affeeied language, 
♦leeuKea the general of exaUiug the herns of his pride, Ixdiewing in 
ft tra^e tom^, ami oxching a douh.t whether ho wm more eruoT nr 
avaridoits. ^ilie danger from tho Setd*^ anti Picta was f?o seriou.H that 
luliim hiniBcdf had some thnughis of pa^^^ing over ink# the khmd. 
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despatched into Britain, to repnise the inroads of the Scots 
and Piets; and Florentius was occupied at Vienna by the 
assessiiient of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and corrupt 
fitetesmati, declining to assume a responsible part on this dan- 
geious occasion, eluded the pressing and repeated invitations 
of Julian, who represented to him, that in every iniporlant 
measure, the presena^ of the pvgafect was indispensable in tlu 
sonneil of the jjrince. In the mean while the Caesar waa" 
oppressed by the rude and importunate solicitations of the 
[mperial messengers, who presumed to suggest, that if he 
expected the return of his ministers, he would charge himself 
with the guilt of the delay, and reserve for them the merit of 
the execution. Unable to resist, unwilling to comply, Julian 
expressed, in the most serious terms, his wish, and even his 
intention, of resigning the purple, which he could not preserve 
with honor, but which he could not abdicate with safety. 

After 'a painful conflict, J ulian was compelled to acknowb 
edge, that obedience was the virtue of the most eminent sub- 
ject, and that the sovereign alone was entitled to judge of the 
pu!)lie w^elfare, lie issued the necessary orders for carrying 
into execution the commands of Constantins; a pan of tlie 
troops began their march for the Alps ; and the detachments 
from the several garrisons moved towards their respective 
places of assembly. They advanced with difficulty tnrough 
the trembling and affrighted crowds of provincials, who at- 
tempted to <?xeite their pity by silent despair, or loud lamenta- 
tions, while the wives of the soldiers, holding their infante in 
their arms, accused the desertion of their husbands, in the 
mixed language of grief, of tenderness, and of indignation. 
Tins scene of general distress afflicted the humanity of the 
Oiesar ; he granted a sufficient number of post- wagons to 
transport tlie wives and families of the soldiers,® endeavored to 
ailoviate tlie jiardships which he was constrained to inflict, and 
increased, by the most laudable arts, his own popularity, and 
the discontent of the exiled troops. Ihe grief of an armed 
nmltitude is soon converted into ragb; their licentious mur- 
murs, which every hour were communiciited from tent to tent 
wdtli more boldness and effect, prepared their minds for the 


* He granted tijcin the permisaion of the mrmn clavularhy or clah- 
ufarU Thoise poat-wagona are often mentioned in the Code, and were 
rGppo?cd to ciirry fifteen hundred pc winds weight ^ee Vales, ad 
inrnuan xx, 4. 
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iHost daring acts of sedition ; and by tbe connivance of tbek 
tribunes, a seasonable libel Wiis secretly dispersed, wliich 
painted in lively colors tbe disgrace of the Gsesar, the oppres 
sion of the Gallic army, and the feeble vices of the tyraitfc of 
Asia. The servants of Constantins were astonished and 
alarmed by the progress of this dangerous spirit. They pressed 
the Caesar hasten the departure of the troops ; but they iin-* 
prudently rej(K*ted the honest and judicious advice of Julian; 
who proposed that the.y should not march through l^aris, and 
suggested the danger and temptation of a last interview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was announc<Jd, the 
Ojesnr went out to meet them, and ascended his tribunal, 
which had been erected in a plain before tbe gates of the city. 
After distinginshing the officers and sohliers, who by their 
rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, Julian addimsed 
himself in a studied oration to the surrounding multitude : he 
celebrated their exploits with grateful applause; encouraged 
them to accept, with alacrity, the honor of serving under the 
eye of a powerful and liberal monarch ; and adinonisbed them, 
that the commands of Augustus required an instant and cheer- 
ful obedience. The soldiers, who were apprehensive of 
offending their general by an indecent clamor, or of belying 
their sentiments by false and venal acclamations, maintained 
an obstinate silence ; and after a short pause, were dismissed 
to their quarters. The principal officers were entertained by 
the Csesar, who professed, in the warmest language of friend- 
ship, his desire and his inability to reward, according to their 
deserts, the brave companions of his victories. They retired 
from the feast, full of grief and perplexity ; and lamented the 
hardship of their fat3, which tore them from their beloved 
general and iheir native country. The only expedient which 
could prevent their separation was boldly agitated and ap- 
proved ; the popular resentment was insensibly moulded into 
a regular conspiracy; their just reasons of complaint were 
h*?ighteBcd by passion, and their passions were inflamed by 
wine; as, on the eve of their departure, the troops were 
indulged in licentious festivity. At the hour of midnight, the 
im|>etuou3 multitude, with swords, and hows, and torches in 
their hands, rushed into the suburbs ; encompassed the palace;’ 

^ Host probably the palace of the baths, (TAennarumi) of which n 
solid and f<dty ball still subsists in the dtf i{t Eurp^. Tlie builds 
bgs covered a tx^nriderable spare of the modcra quarter of tbe uni* 
veraity ; and the gardens, under the MeroTJUgiivu kings, coaimi««e*sted 
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md^ mtehss of future dangers, pronoiiuoed the fatal and irrev- 
ocable words, Julian AuiaTSTUsi The prince, whose anx* 
ions suspense was iiiterrupte.d by their disorderly acclamations, 
secured the dooi's . against their intrusion; and as long iis ife 
was in his power, seeludod his person and dignity from the 
accidents of a nocturnal tmuulfc. At the dawn of day, the 
soldiers, whose zeal was irritated by opposition, forcibly entered 
the palace, seized, with respectful violence, the object of their 
ehoitx^, guarded Julian with drawm swords through the streets 
of I'aris, placed liiin on the tribunal, and with repeated shouts 
salute! him as their emperor. Prudence, as well as loyalty, 
inculcated the propriety of resisting their treasonable designs ; 
and of preparing, for kia oppressed, virtue, tho excuse of vio- 
lence. Alldreasing himself by turns to the multitude and to 
individuals, he Bometimes implored their mercy, and some- 
times expressed his indignation ; conjured them not to sully 
tlie fame 5f their immortal victories ; and ventured to promise, 
that if they would immediately return to their allegiance, he 
would undertake to obtain from the emperor not only a free 
and gracious pardon, but even the revocation of the orders 
which had excited their resentment But the soldiers, wdi{) 
were conscious of their guilt, chose rather to depend on the 
gi‘atitude of Julian, than on the demency of the emperor. 
Their zeal was insensibly turned into impatience, and their 
impatience into rage. The inflexible Caisar sustained, till the 
tliird hour of the day, their prayers, their . reproaches, and their 
menaces ; nor did he yield, till he had been repeatedly assured, 
that if he wished to live, he must consent to reign. He was 
exalted ou a shiehl in the presence, and amidst the unanimous 
acclamations, of tlie ti* 0 (.»ps ; a ricli military collar, which was 


whii the Jihbey of St. Grerniaiu fles Prez, By tho injuries of time and 
the N'orniHiia, this ancituifc palace was reduccth in tho twelfth century, 
tf> A maze of ruins, whose dark recesses were the scene of licentious 
love. 

Explicat aula sinna montmfpie ainplcctitiir alis^ 

Multiplici iliit»>br^L sceL'riini tw^ira rubori'in. 

pore««tis sajpp pudorts 

Cclfttura nefas, Vcnerisqco accotmuoda/«rn>, 

(Tliose lines are quotcfl from the ArchitrerJas, 1, iv, e, 8, a' poetieai 
work of Jtdm do Huuteville, or Ilaiivillc, a monk of St. Alban’s, aWi 
the year 1190. Sec Wavlivn’s Bbiory of English Poetry, voh i dis" 
sfch. ii.) Yet .such might be less periiicloite to mankind tlwm 
the theological disputes of the Sorhonne, which have been 
agitulod oil the «iime ground. Bonainy, Mem. de VAcademie, teia 
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ol3pro<l by cliaiice, sii]>plie<l the want of a diadeiu * * the cere- 
mony was concluded by the promise of a moderate donative ; * 
and the new emperor, overwhelmed with real or adected grief 
retired into the most secret recesses of his apar tinea td® 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from liis hiuoeenee ; 
but his innocence must appear extremely doubtful” in the 
eye>s of those who have learned to suspect the motives and the 
prcvfi'ssi.ms of I'lrinces. His lively and active mind was sus- 
ceptible of the various impressions of hope ami fear, of grath* 
tude and revenge, of duty and of ambition, of the love of famen 
and of the ‘ fear of reproach. But it is impossible for us to 
calculate the respective weight and operation of these senti- 
ments; or to ascertain the principles of action wljieli might 
escape the observation, while they guided, or rather impelled, 
the steps of Julian himself. The discontent of the troops w^as 
produced by the malice of his enemies ; their tumult was the 
natural, effect of interest and of passion ; and if Julian had 
tried to conceal a deep design under the, appearances of chance, 
he must have employed the most consummate artifice without 
necessity, and probably without success. He solemnly declares, 
in the presence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and 
of all the other deities, that till the close of the evening which 
preceded his elevation, he was utterly ignorant of the designs 
of the soldiers ; and it may seem ungenerous to distrust the 


® Even in tliis tumultuous moment, Julian atterKle<i to the forms of 
superstitK)U8 ceremony, and obstinatelj refused the inaiisjucious use of 
a female necklace, or a horse collar, which (ho impationi: soldiers would 
have employed in the room of a diatleny 

® An equal proportion of gold and silver, five pieces of the former 
one poun(i of the latter ; the whole amounting to about five .pounds ten 
shillings of our money. 

For the wholo narrative of this revolt, we may appeal to authentic 
and original materials ; Julian himself (ad S. P. Q/Atheniehsem, p. 282, 
28S, 284,] Libanius, (Orat Parental c. 44—48, in Fabriciiis, Eiblioi 
Or&e. t(jm. vii, p. 260—272,) Ammianus, (xx. 4,) and Zosimus, (I ail 
p. 161, 162, 162.) who, in the reign of Jnliuai, appoarsTo follow the more 
respect^ible auilaoritj of Eunapius. With such guides we miff Id neglect 
the abbreviators and ecclesiastical historians. 

Biatropins, a respectable witness, uses a doubt ftil expression, 
ndlitum” (x. 16.) Gregory Naxianzen, whose ignorance 
night exnise his fanaticism, directly charges the aposMe widi pro 
mmfdion, madness, and impious rebellion, 45roVna, dtx0£ta, 

Orat ii!. p. 67. 

V Julian, ad S. P. Q. A then. p. 284.^ The AhhS de la Bleteria 
(Vie de fJnlien, p, 169) is almost molined to respect the pr^tm 
tations of a Pagan. 
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honor of a hero and the truth of a philosopher* Yet the 
superstitious confidence that Constancius was the enemy, and 
that he liimsoif was the favorite, of the gods, might prompt 
him to desire, to solicit, and even to hasten the auspieiona 
moment of his reign, which was predestined to restore the 
aiieioiit religion of mankind. When Julian had received the 
intelligence of the conspirac}^ he resigne<l himself to a short 
slamher; tand afterwards related to his friends that he had 
seen the genius of the empire waiting with some impatience at 
his door, pressing for admittance, and reproaching his want 
of spirit and ammtionJ® Astonished and perplexed, he ad- 
dressed Ids prayers to the great Jupiter, who immediately sig- 
nified, by a clear and manifest omen, that he should submit to 
the will of heaven and of the army. The conduct which dis- 
claims the ordinary maxims of reason, excites our suspicion and 
eludes our inquiry. Whenever the spirit of fanaticism, at orica 
80 credulous and so crafty, has insinuated itself into a noble 
mind, it insensibly corrodes the vital principles of virtue and 
veracity. 

To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect the persons 
of his enemies/^ to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises 
which were formed against his life and dignity, were the cares 
which employed the first days of the reign, of the new em- 
peror. Alihotigh lie was 'firmly resolved to maintain the sta- 
tion which he bad assumed, he was still desirous of saving his 
country from the calamities of civil war, of declining a con- 
test with the superior forces of Constantins, and of preserving 
his own character from the reproach of perfidy and ingrat- 
itude. Adorned with the ensigns of military and imperial 
pomp, Julian showed himself in the field of Mars to the 
soldiers, who glowed with ardent enthusiasm in the cause of 
their pupil, their leader, and their friend. He recapitulated 
their victories, lamented their sufferings, applauded their reso- 


Arnmian. xx. 6, with the note of Lmdenbrogius on the Gteniit^ of 
the empire. Julian himself, in a confidential letter to his friend and 
physician, Oribiij.iu«. (Kpist xvti p. 384,) mentions another dream, to 
wliioh, before the event, lie gave credit ; of a stately tree thrown to 
tlie ground, of a small platit striking a deep root into the earth. Even 
in hia sleep, the mind of the Oi^aar must have been agitated by tba hopes 
and fears of his fortune, Zosimua (I iii. p, |5Q) relates a sul^equent 
dream. 

** difUcuU situation of the prince of a rehcllicms army h finch 
d««4Ctibed by Tacitus, (Hist, I, 80—85,) But Otho had much mota 
fpuU, much less abilities, than Julian. 
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toioia, animated tliek “hopes, and checked their impetnositj*, 
nor did he dismiss the assembly, till he liad obtained a solemn 
promise from the troops, that if the emperor of the Ejist 
would subscribe an equitable treaty, they would renounce any 
views of conquest, and satisfy themselves with the tranquil 
possession of the Gallic provinces. Go this fbundatum he 
composed, in his own name, and in' that of the army, a specious 
and moderate epistle, which was delivered to Fentadius, his 
master of the offices, and to his chamberlain Eutherius ; two 
ambassadors whom he ap})ointed to receive the answer, and 
observe the dispositions of Oonstantius, This epistle is in« 
scribed with the modest appellation of Cicsar;' but Julian 
solicits In a peremptory, though respectful, manner, the con- 
firmation of tile title of Augustus. He acknowledges the 
irregularity of his own election, while he justifies, in some 
measure, the resentment and violence of the troops which 
had extorted his reluctant consent. He allows the supremacy 
of his brother Oonstantius; and engages to send him an 
animal present of Spanish horses, to recruit his army with a 
select number of barbarian youths, and to accept from his 
choice a Praitorian pricfect of approved discretion and fidelity. 
But he reserves for himself the nomination of his other civil 
and military officei*s, with the troops, the revenue, and the 
sovereignty of the proviiicevS beyond the Alps. He admon- 
ishes the emperor to consult the dictates of justice ; to distrust 
the arts of those venal flatterers, who subsist only by the dis- 
cord of princes ; and to embrace the offer of a fair and honor- 
able treaty, equally advantageous to the republic and to the 
house of Constantine. In this negotiation Julian claimed no 
more than he already possessed. The delegated authority 
which ha had long exercised over tfie provinces of Gaul, 
Bpain, and Britain, was still obeyed under a name more inde- 
pendent and august. The soldiers and the people rejoiced in 
a revolution which was not sfciined even with the blood of the 
guihy, Fiorentius was a fugitive; Lupicinus a prisoner- 
The persons who were disaffected to the new government 
were disarmed and secured; and the vacant offices were 
distributed, according to the recommendation of merit, by a 


** To this ostetiHitde epistle he added, says A^mmianus, private let' 
bMra, cbjurgatoria^t et mordaeos, Avhich the historian had not seen, uadi 
ffoidd not ha\e published. Perhaps they never existed. 
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priiico who ile&plsod the intrigues of palace, and the claM« 
ors of the soklierH.*® 

The negotiations of peace were accompanied and supported 
bj the most vigorous })reparations for war* The army, which 
Julian held 1?^ readiness for immediate action, was recruited 
and augmeute<] hy the disorders of the times. The cruel 
prsecutlons of the faction of Magnentius had filled Gatil with 
nuniermis hands of outlaws and robbers* They cheerfully 
accepted the offer of a general pardon from a prince w'hom 
they could (rust, submitted to the restraints of military disci- 
pliijo, iuu! retaine<l only their iniplacabio hatred to the })erson 
and government of Constantins,^’ As soon as the season of 
the year permitted Julian to lake the field, he appeared at the 
head of his legions ; tlire\Y a bridge over the Ehine in the 
m*ighht)rhood of Cieves ; and prepared to chastise the perfidy 
of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that they 
miglit ravage, with inipiinity, the frontiers of a divided empire. 
The difficulty, as well as glory, of this enterprise, consisted in 
a laborious marcli ; and Julian had conqiieredj as soon as he 
could penetrate into a country, which former princes had 
considered as inaccessible; After he had. given peace to the 
Barbarians, the emperor carefully visited the fortifications 
along the Qhine from Cloves to Basil ; surveyed, with peculiar 
attention, tin? territories which he had recovered frorn the 
hands of the Alemanni, passed through Besan^on,*®. which 
had severely suffered from their fur}^ and fixed his head- 
quarters at Vienna for the ensuing winter. The barrier of 
,Oaul Avas improved and strengthened with additional fortifies- 
tions; and Julian entertaiiiecV some hopes that the Germans, 
whom he had so often vanquished, might, in his absence, ba 
restrained by the tenbr of his name. Vadomair^® was the 


See tlio first transactions of hb reign, in Julian, ad S* P. Q. Athen. 
p. ‘i85, 286. Ammiaims, xsc. fi, 8. Liban. Orat, Parent, c. 49, 60, p. 
2T8— 275. 

Tdbau. Orat. Parent, c. 60, p. 278, 27 fi. A strange disordei, 
since it condnuv'd alwwe seven years. In the factions of the Greek 
republics, the eidlcR amounted to 20,000 persons; and Isocrates 
fissur(!H Philip, that it W'ould ha easier to raise an army firona the 
vagabonds thati from the cities. See Hume’s Essays, tom. i, p. 426, 
427. 

Julian (Epist. xxxviii, p. 414) gives a abort description of Yeson- 
Uo, or BeBimfon; a rocky pemnsula almost encircleo by the. Hi W 
ilou'i: ; once a magnificent cUy, filled with temples, tSre., now reduc^ 
to as-mall town, emerging* however, from its nuns. 

t^adomair entered into the Roman service, and was promoted 
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prince of the Alomanni whom he ci^feemed or feared 
an(i while the snl>tie Barljarian affected h) oh^erve the faith of 
treaties, the progress of hk arms threatened the state with an 
iniscasonable and dangerous war. ^fhe pcilicy of Julian mih 
descended to surprise. thi3 j>rineti of the Alemanni by his own 
arts : and Vnchunair, who, in the character of a frie.nd, had 
hicautiuiidy acce.pted an invitation from the Roman goveruovs, 
was in the midst of the entertain iTt(Uit, aiid sent away 

piisoner into the heart of Spain. Before the Baihariaiis wore 
reCi^ve.red from their amazement, the. cmp(n‘or a])peared in 
ariuH on the bmihs r>f the Rhine, ainl, once more crossing the 
fiver, removed tlie dm^p impressions of terror and rt-speet 
wldcli litnl been already made by four preceding expedi- 

The anibussadors of J iilian liad beau instr acted to execute, 
with the utmost diligence, their important commission. But, 
in their pa-ssaga through Italy and Illyricum, tlioy tvero de- 
tain<‘d by the tedious and atre.ete<l delays of the provincial 
governors ; they were conducted by slow journeys from Con* 
stall tinople, to Omsnrea in* Cappadocia ; aiKl, when at langtli 
they were admitted to the |)reseucc of Gonstiintius, they found 
that he had already conceived, from' the despatches of Ins own 
olHcers, the most uniinxn’abie opinion of the conduct of »lulian, 
and of the Gallic army. The letters were heard with impur 
tience ; the trembling messengers were dismissed with indig- 
nation and contempt; and the looks, gestures, the furious 
language of the monarch, expressed the disorder of his soul. 
The domestic connection, which might liave ivcouciled the 
brother and the husband of Helena, was recently dissoUx^d by 
the death of that ])rincess, who^e pregnancy lind been several 
times fruitless, and was fit, last fatal to berseh?^ The empress 


from a barbarian Hngdora to the military rank of duke of Plianiiein, 
He still relained the same artful character, (Aminian. xxi. 4‘;) ,l>ut 
under the ndgu of Valeiis, he signalized his valor in the Armoniati 
wmr, (xxix. I.) 

Amtuiau. xx, 10, xxi. 3. 4. ^osimus, L iii p. 155. 

Her remains were sent to Rome, and interred near tho.se of her 
gister Oou'^tanlinii, in tiie suburb of the Via Nmnmtana, Ammian. 
xxi. 1. bibauius has compo.sod a very \veak apology, to justify his 
hero from a very ab*<iird chiuge of pi^isoiiijig his wife, and Vewanlmg 
her physician with his uKJther's jewels. (See the seventh of seven- 
teen new orations, published at ^^erfiee, 1754, from a MS. in Si Mark’s 
41 vary, p. 117"— Elpidliis, the Pnetorian pregfeet of the East, 
la whose- evidence tie accuser .f Julian appeals, is arraigned by 
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Eusebia had preserved, to the last mament of her life, th^ 
warm, and eveii jealous, affection which she had conceived for 
Julian; and her mild inliuencci might have nioderated the 
resentment of a prince, who, since lior death, was a))andoned 
to his own passions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. 13ut the 
t+.^rror of a foreign invasion obliged him to suspend the punish- 
ment of a jvrivate enemy : he continued his inarch towards the 
confines of Persia, ami thought it sufficient to signify the con- 
ditions which might entitle Julian and his guilty followers to 
the clemency of their offended sovereign, lie ret|uired, that 
the presumptuous Ctesar should expressly renounce the ap|)el- 
lafcion awl rank of Augustus, which ho had accepted from the 
rebels ; that he should descend to his former station of a iim- 
it<‘d and dependent minister ; that he should vest the powers 
of the state and army in the hands of those officers who were 
appointed by the Imperial court; and that ho should trust his 
.safety to the assurances of piirdoii, which were announced by 
Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian favorites of 
Gonstantius. Several months were ineffectually cotisumed in 
a treaty which was negotiated at -the distance of three thousand 
miles between Paris and Antioch ; and, as soon as Julian per- 
ceived that his modest and respectful behavior served only to 
irritate the pride of m implacable adversary, he boldly re-, 
solved to commit his life and fortune to the chance of a civil 
war. He gave a public and military audience to tbe quaestor 
Leonas : the haughty epistle of Constantins was read to the 
attentive multitude ; and Julian protested, with the most dat- 
tering deference, that he was ready to resign the title of 
Augustus, if he could obtain the consent of those wham he 
acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. Tho faint 
proposal was impetuously silenced; and the acclamations of 
“Julian Augustus, continue to reign, by the authority of the 
army, of the people, of the republic which you have saved,’’ 
thundered at once from every part of the field, and terrified 
the pale ambassador of Gonstantius. A part of the letter was 
afterwards read, in which tine emperor arraigned the ingrati- 
tude of Julian, whom he had invested with the honors of the 
purple; whom he had educated with so much and ten- 
derness; whom he had preserved in his infancy, vh a he was 


Lihamus, as effeminate and ungrateful ; yet tlie rea/g Eipidius i« 
praised by Jerom, (tom. i p. 243,) and his bur f M hy /mmiMum 
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kfl a lielpk^s orplian. ^*An orphan!” intermptevi Julian, 
who his cause by indulging Ids passions : “ does ih« 

assassin of my family reproach me that I Was left an orphan i 
lie urges me to revenge those injuries which I have long stud* 
led to forged” The assembly was dismissed; and L{?ona8, 
, who, with some didlculty^ had ixicn protected from tlie popular 
fury, was scut back to his master with an epistle, in which 
Julian expressed, in a strain of the most v< die men t eloquence, 
the scntinieniH of contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, 
which had been sii]q)r6S.3ed and inibittercd by the disshnula- 
tion of twenty ye/irs. After this inessagi?, whi(th might be 
considcnul as a signal of irreconcilable war, Julian, who, some 
weeks b(‘fore, had cclebrat<*d the CliHstian festival of tlie 
E|)iphany,®® made a public declaration that he coimnittc^d the 
care of his safety to the iMMOiirAn gods ; ami thus publicly 
renounced the religion as well as the friendship of Oonstaa* 
tiusj* 

llie situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate 
resolution. He had discovered, from intercepted letters, that 
his advemary, sacrificing the interest of the state to that of the 
iHoiiarch, had again excited tlie Barbarians to invade the prov- 
inces of the West. The position of two magazines, one of 
them collected on the banks of the Lake of ConstTiice, the 
other formed at the foot of the Cottian Alp, seemed to 
indicate the march of two armies; and the size of those 
magazines, each of which consisted of six hundred thousand 


Fedanim die quem celebrantes mense JanuRrio, Ohristiani 
pkania dictitant, progrejisus in eonim crclesmm, solemuiter niiinme 
orato discessit. Amtnian. xxi. 2. Znnaras observes, tliat it was on 
Christmas day, and his assertion is not inc<insistent ; since the 
churches of Kgypt, Asia, and perkips G-aul, celebrated on the same 
day (the sixth of January) the nativity and the baptism of their 
Savior, llje Romans, as ignorant as their bretlnen of the real 
date of his birth, fixed the solemn festival to tlse Sfjth of December, 
t!io Brumdiuit or winter solstice, when the Pagans annually celebrated 
the birth of the sun. 8ee Bingham’s Antiquities of the Ohristiaa 
Church, L xx. c, 4, and Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manlcbeismo 
tom. ii. p. fiilO — ^00. 

The public and secret negotiations hetw''een Oonstaniius and 
Julian mn^i be extracted, with some caution, from Julian himsolt 
(Orat ad B. P. Athen. p, 28fi.) Libitnius, (Oral Parent, c. 61, p« 
27S,) Anjraianus, (xx. ^.) Zosimus, (1. hi. p. 154,) and even Zonaraci, 

iil xih. p. 2$), 21, 22.) who, on this occasion, ap}>ear8 % h'mts 
l>ciem?saed and used some rahiable material*. 
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cjwmters of wlieut, or rather flour ” was a thieat>euing evidence 
of tlie strength and uninlx-rs of the enemy who prepared tc 
siirroinKl him. But the Imperial legions were still in their 
distant i-jiiarters of Asia ; the Danul)e was feehly guarded \ 
and if Julian could occup}^, by a Htulden ineursion, the impor- 
tant provinces of lllyricnmi, be might ex|K?ct that a |>eo[)le of 
loldiers would resort to bis sltindnrd, and that the rich mines 
of gold mnl silver would contTihiite to the expenses, of tlie civil 
war. He pr<,>posHd this bold enterprise to ibo iissemUy of tlm 
feoldi<*,rs ; inspired them with a just coTifldeuce in their general, 
and in themselves ; and exhorted • them to niainUiiu their 
re};Utalion of being terrible to tlie enemy, moderate to their 
fellow-eitixe>ns, and obedient to tlnur oflicors. His spirih^d 
discourse was received with tlie loudest acclamations, mnl the 
same troops which had taken up arms against Conatantius, 
wlnm he summoned them to leave Gaul, now declared with 
alacrity, that they would follow Julian to the farthcBt extrem- 
ities ik Europe or Ask. The oath of lidelity was adminis- 
tered ; and the soldiers, clashing their shifdcls, and pointing 
tli^nr drawn swords to tlieir throats, devoted themselves, with 
}n*t'i’id imprei ratio ns, to the service of a leader whom they 
rel'ihrated as the deliverer of (raui and tlie conqueror of the 
Gentians.®® This solemn engagement, wdiich seemed to be 
(lii*l.‘it(*fl bv aifeetion r<*ithcr tlian by duty, wvis singly opposed 
by Ntd»rKiius, who bad been admitted to tiie office of Praetorian 
prsef.vt. rhal fhitfifiil minister, alone and unassisted, asserted 
t,h<‘ rights of C^onstantius, in the midst of an armed and angry 
multitude, to wiiose fury he had almost fallen an honorable, 
but useless sacrifice. After losing one of his hands liy tlu! 
stroke a sword, he embraced the knees of tlie prince whom 
he had offimdeJ. Julian covered the prijefect with ]m Impve- 
rial mantle, ami, protecting him from the zeal of his followers, 
dismissc'd him to his own house, with less respect than was 
perhaps <.lue to the virtue of an enemy.®® The dngh office of 


** Tbveft hundred myriads, or three millions of rnfidmrJ, a Cfun 
measure ffirniliar to, the Athenktis, and which contained six Roman 
tfiodti. dulian oxplams, like a soldkr and a statesman, the danger of 
his situation, luui the necessity and advantages of an offensive war. 
(ad S, P. Q. A then, p, 286, SSl) 

See his oration, and the behavior of the troops, in Ammiaa 
icxlS. 

, He sternly refused his hand to the suppliant prasfect, whom he 
«oQt Into Tuscany. (Ammiaa xxi 5.) with savage 
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Nebridios was bestowed on Sallust ; and the provinces of (lau!, 
whicii were now delivered from tbe intolerable oppression of 
taxes, enjoyed the mild and equitable administration of tbo 
friend of’Julian, wdio was permitted to practise those virtues 
wilieb he had instilled into the mind of liis pupil.*^ 

11ie hopes of Julian depended much less on the numW of 
Ids troops, than on the celerity of liis motions. In the execu- 
tion of a daring enUu-prise, he availed himself of every pre- 
caution, as far as prudence could suggest ; and where ‘prudene« 
could no h>nger ^lcconlpany his ste]>s, he trusted the event ta 
valor and to fortune. In llie neigliborhood of Basil he assem- 
bled and divided his army ** One body, which consisted of 
ten thousand men, w’lis diluted under the command of Nevitta, 
genenii of tin*, cavalry, to advance through the midland parts 
of Bhmiia and Norienm. A similar division of troops, under 
the orders of Jovius and Joviims, prepared to follow^ the oblique 
coum of the highways, through the Alps, and the northern 
confrnes of Italy. The instructions to the generals were con- 
ceived with energy and precision : to hasten their mareli in 
close and compact columns, which, according to the disposi- 
tion of tb» ground, might readily be changed into any order 
of battle ; to secure themselves against the surprises of the 
night by strong posts and vigilant guards ; to prevent resist- 
ance by their unexpected arrival; to elude examination by 
their sudden departure ; to spread the opinion of their strength, 
and the terror of his name ; and to join their sovereign under 
the walls of Sirmiiim, For himself Julian had reserved a 
more difBcult and extraordinary part. He selected three 
thousand brave and active volunteers, resolved, like their 
leader, to east behind them eveij hope of a retreat ; at the 
head of this faithful band, he fearlessly plunged into t!ie 
recesses of the Marcian, or Black Forest, which conceals the 
sources of the Danube;*® and, for many days, the fate of 


I^ebridiufi, applauds the soldiers, and almost censures the hu* 
manity of Julian. (Orai Parent. <x 5S, p. S'ifS.) 

Ammian. xxl 8. In this promotion, Julian obeyed ttie law 
which he publicly imposed on himeelf, Neque dvife quisquawi 
judex nee militeris rector, alio qnodam prajter mc^rita suffiragante, ad 
jKiiiorcm vemat gradum. (Ammian. xx. S.) Ab'^ence did not weaken 
liis regard for Sallust, with whose name (A. D, 8^3) he honored die 
consulship. 

Ammiatms (xsi. 8) ascrilms the same practice, and the same l:a<^ 
ftre, to Alexander tire Great and oilier skilful generals. 

®® This wood was a part of the great Hercynian forest, whiohj ^ 
VOU II, — 
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Inlmn was to tlie world. The secrecy of his Tnnrcli, 

his diligence, and vigor, siiiinonnted every obstacle ; he forced 
his over mountains and morasses, occupied the bridges 
or swam the rivers, ptirsned his direct eouiBe,®® without reject- 
ing whether he traversed the territory of the Roitiam or of 
the Barbarians, and at length emerged, between Ralisbon and 
?ienna, at the place where he designed to embark his troo|>s 
on the Bainitbe. By a irell-eoncerted stratagem, he seked a 
iSect of light brigantines,*^ as it lay at anchor ; secured a 
enfy of coarse provisions sufficient to satisfy the indolicnte, 
-H. voracious, appetite of a Gallic army; and bofdly com- 
MAiited himself to the stream of the Danube The labors of 
mariners, who plied their oars with incessant diligence, and 
me steady continuance of a favorable wind, carried his fleei 
^^love seven hundred miles in eleven days;®* and he had 
already disembarked his troops at Bononia,'^ oiily nineteen 
mite from Sinninm, before his enemies could receive any 
ieertain intelligence that he had left the banks of the Rhine, 
In the course of this long and rapid navigation, the mind of 
rfiilian was hxed on the object of his enterprise ; and though 
ho accepted the deputations of some cities, wliich hastened to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed before the 
hostile stations, which were placed along the river, without 
indulging the temptation of signalizing a useless and ill-timed 

tile time of O^esar, stretched away horn the country of the Rauraci 
(Ba^il) into the boundless regions of the north. Bee Clover, Cer 
mania Antiqua, L ill c. 47, 

Compare Itibanius, Orat. Parent, c. 5S, p. 278, 27^> with Oregory 
hTassianzen, Orat. Ei p. 08. Even the saint admires the speed and 
secrecy of this march. A modern divine might apply to the progress 
of Julian the lines which were originally designed for another 
apostate : — 

eagerly the fiend, 

bopr, or steep, thniuffh strait, mnsrh, dense, or we, 

With head, hands, wliig[s,or feet, pursues his way, 

And swima, or siufea, or wndes, or creeps, or flies. 

In that interval the pla<^ two or three fleets, the Lauria- 

censifi, (at Lanriamun, or Larch, ) the Arlapensift, the Maghumsis*, atiJ 
incutiona five legions, or cohorts, of libernarii, who should be a isoit 
of marmes, Beet. Iviii. edit Labb. 

Zosiraus alone (1. iii. p. 156) has specified this intere8ti% circum- 
stance. Mamertinua, (in Pawtigyr. Yet. 3 d, 6, 7, 8,) who aecompantel 
Julian, aa count of the sacred largesses, describes thk voy^e «i a ft-wM 
and picturesque immner, challenges Triptolemus and the ArgoisauU 
0reeo^ dsu. * 


* BaD0€te. 
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r&iot. Tke banks of tbe Danube were crowaed on ^titm 
Hide with spectators, wbo giv/sd on tiie niilHarj ]>oni]i, jtutici- 
pated tlie iinportanee of the event, and ditiused througli the 
adjacetit country the fume of a young Jiero, who advaneecl 
with more than mortol speed at the head of the innumerable 
forces of the West, Ditcilian, who, with ti,ie rank of general 
of the cavalry, commanded the military I'Kjwers of Illyricum, 
w»as alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful rept^rta, which he 
<xmid neitiKU* ivje<^t nor Ixdieve, He hud token some slow 
and irresolute measures for the purpose of collecting Im 
troops, when he w^as surprised by Dagaluiplnis, an active 
oilicer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed at Dononia, had 
{mailed forwards with sonic light infantry, Tlio captive gen- 
eral, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a 
horse, and conducted to the presence of Julian ; who kindly 
raised him from the ground, and disiJtdled the terror and 
amaiiement which seemed to stupefy his faculties. But Lucik 
ku had no sooner recovered his spirits, than he betrayed Im 
want of discretion, by presuming to admonish his conqueror 
that he had rashly ventured, with a handful of men, to expose 
his person in the midst of his enemies. “Keserve for your 
master Constantius these timid remonstrances” replied Julian, 
with a smile of contempt : ‘‘ when I gave you my purple to 
kiss, 1 received you not as a counsellor, but as a suppliant” 
Conscious that success alone could justify his attempt, and 
that boldness only could command success, he instantly 
advanced, at the head of three thousand soldiers, to attack the 
strongest and most populous city of the Illyrian provineas. 
As he entered the long sulriurb of Sirmiiim, he was received 
by the joyful acclamations of the army and people; who, 
crowned with flowers, and holding lighted tapers in theii 
hands, conducted their acknowledged sovereign to his Impe- 
rial residence. Two days were devoted to the public joy, 
which was celebrated by the games of the circus ; but, early 
on the morning of the third day, Julian marched to occupy 
the narrow pass of Sued, in the defiles of Mount Ilajmus; 
ivhieh, almost in the midway betwe^on Sinnium and Constan- 
tinople, separateii the provinces of Thrace and Dacia, by an 
abrupt descent towards the former, and a gentle declivity on 
the side of the latter.®® The dcfaBce of this important post 
was , intrusted to the brave hTevitto; who, m well m the 


** The d^cnptlon of Ammianiis, which lu'^ht be supported % 
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Athens seeojs to have been dictated by an elc^gatfc entbiir 
sjasni; wliidi prompted bim to submit bis actions and lib 
motives to the dcgenerato Athenians of bis own times, with 
the same bumble d^derence as if ho bad been pleading, in 
the days of Aristides, before the tribunal of the Areopagus, 
Ills ap}»lieaiion to the senate of ilome, which was still j>er- 
nutted to liestow tlm titles of Imperial power, was agreeable 
to tlm forms of the exjuring republic. An assembly waj* 
smmnoned by TertuHiis, pnefect of the city; the epistle of 
J uliau "was read ; and, as be appeared to bo master of Italy 
bis (jlainis \yero admitted without a dissenting voice. Ilia 
oblique censure of the innovations of Constantine, and bis 
pnsNiuiiale invective against the vices of Constantins, W{*r6 
beard with less satiafaction ; and the senate, as if Julian bad 
been present, luianimoiisly exclaimed, ‘‘ Kesjiect, wo beseech 
you, the author of j^our own fortune.” An artful expres- 
sion, which, according to the chance of war, might be differ- 
ently explained ; as a manly reproof of the ingratitude of the 
usurper, or as a Mattering confession, that a single act of such 
benefit to the state ouglit to atone for all the fkiliugs of Con- 
stantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian 
was speedily transmitted to his rival, who, by the retreat of 
Sapor, had obtained some respite from the Persian war. Dis- 
guising the auguisli of hk soul under the semblance of con- 
tempt, Constantins professed his intention of returning into 
Europe, and of giving chase to Julian ; for ha never spoke 
of his military expedition in any other light than that of a 
hunting party.*® In the camp of Hierapolis, in Syria, he 
communicated this design to his army ; slightly mentioned the 
guilt atid rashness of the Coesar; and ventured to assure 
thorn, that if tlie mutineers of Gaul presumed to meet them 


Zoyiimus mentions lik opistlcs to the Athenians, the Cormthiaui, 
and tlie LacedajniotnunB, The substanre was probably the same, 
though the address was prfjpcjrly varied. The epistle to tlie Ath’e- 
niauH is still extant, {‘p. *268 — *2p,) anri has afforded mneh valuable 
Infornuitbn. It deserves tlio praises of the Abbe de la BleUirie, (Prof 
a ITIiskdre dc Jovieri, p. 24 , 2^^) and Is one of the best immifestoes 
to he found in any language, 

Audori tm revemttinm rogmnm, Aramian. xxi. 10, It is amufl 
ing enough to obeerve the secret conflicts of the st»Rate between 
flattory and fear. See 'I’acit. Hist I 85. 

** "f’anquam veuatiemm praidam caj^eret: hoe enim ad kmandiui 
metuiji subiude priudicabat. Ammian. xxli. T 
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iiti tliQ field, they would be unable to sustain the fire o 
eyes, and the irresistible weight of their shout of 
The speech of the euiperor was received with n 
applause, and Theodotus, the president of the cour 
Ilierapolis, requested, with tears of adulation, that k 
might be adorned with the head of the vanquished 
k ehosim detaeliment was despatched away in post-wag 
secure, if it were yet possible, the pass of Sued ; the r 
the horses, tlie arm>s, and the magaziines, which had bei 
pared against Sapor, were appropriated to the serdce 
civil war; atid the domestic victories of Constantius ii 
his partisaiis with the most sanguine assurances of s 
The notary Gaiideiitius had occupied in his name the 
inces of Africa; the subsistence of Rome was interc 
and the distress of Julian was increased by an unes 
event, which might have been productive of fittal 
quences, Julian had received the submission of two 
and a cohort of archers, who were stationed at Sirmiur 
he suspected, with reaso!i, the fidelity of those troops 
had been distinguished by the emperor ; and it was tl 
expedient, under the pretence of the exposed state 
Gallic frontier, to dismiss them from the most importan 
of action. They advanced, with reluctance, as far < 
eondaes of Italy ; but as they dreaded the length of th 
and the savage fierceness of the Germans, they resoh 
the instigation of one of their tribunes, to halt at A< 
and to erect the banners of Constantius on the walls c 
imprcgniiible city. The vigilance of Julian perceived \ 
the extent of the mischief, and the necessity of appl) 
immediate remedy. By his order, Jovinus led back a ] 
the army into Italy ; and the siege of Aquileia was ; 
with diligence, and prosecuted with vigor. But the 
aries, who seemed to have rejected the yoke of disciplin 
ducted the defence of the place with skill and persev^ 
nvited the rest of Italy imitate the example of their c 
and loyalty; and threatened the retreat of Julian, if he 
be forced to yield to ih% superior numbers of the armies 
East.*^ 


See the speech and preparations in Ammianus, xxl 13. 
Hfeeodoiiia afterwards implored and obtained his pardtsn fi 
su^rsiful conqueror, who signified his wish of diminishing Ids 
ihereosmg the numbers of his friends, (xxii. 14.) 

Ammian. xxi. *7, XL 12. He seems to describe, with aup 
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But the huraamtjof Julian was preserved from tBe cruel 
alternative wbick he patlietically laments, of destroying or of 
being himself destroyed: and the seasonable death of Con* 
st'mtius delivered the Koman empire from the calamitie^^ of 
civil war. The approatdi of winter could not detain the mon- 
arch at Antioch ; and his favorites durst not oppose Ids impa- 
tient desire of revenge. A slight fever, which was perhap 
oceasi<U!icd by the agitation of his spirits, was increased by 
the fatigues of the journey : and Constantins was obliged to 
halt at Ihe little town of Mopsucrene, twelve miles beyond 
Tarsus, w!K'‘re he exj)ired, after a short illness, in the forty- 
fifth y(*ar of his age, and the twentyTouith of his reign.^* 
His genuine chara<‘ter, wliich was composed of pride and 
weakness, superstition and cruelty, has l>een fully displayed 
in the preceding narrative of civil and ecclesiastical events. 
The long abuse of power rendered him a considerable object 
in the eyes of his contemporaries; but as personal merit can 
alone deserve the notice of posterity, the last of the sons of 
Constantine may be dismissed from the world, with the remark, 
that he inheritiid the defects, without the abilities, of his father. 
Before Constatitius expired, he is said to have named Julian 
for his successor ; nor does it seem improbable, that Ins anx- 
concern fur the fate of a young and tender wife, whom 
left with child, may have prevailed, in his last moments, 
over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge. Eusebius, 
and his guilty associates, made a faint attempt to prolong the 
reign of the eunuchs, by the election of another emperor; but 


tabor, the operations of the siege of Aquileia, which, on this occa5=>ion^ 
maintaiiied its impregnable fame. Gregory l^aisiajJKen {Orut. iil p. 
68) ascribes tins accidental revolt to the wisdom of Constantins, whose 
assured victory he announces with some appearance of truth. Oonstan- 
tio quom cretiebat prt>cnUlubio fore victorem ; nemo enim omnium tunc 
ah hac constanti sententia discrepebat, Amnuan. xxi. 

His death and character are fidtlifully delineated by Ammianua, 
(xxi. 14, 16, 16 ;) and w^e are audiorized to despise and detest the foolish 
calumny of Gregory, (Orat, iii. p, OB,) w:ho hccuscs Julian of contriv- 
ing the death of his benefactor. The private repentance «)f die em- 
peror, that iie had spared and promoted Julian, (p. 69, aud Omt. xxi, p. 
889,) is not improbable in itself, nor inomiipatlllde with the public verba! 
testament- which prudential considerations might dictate in the last 
monxeuts of his life.'^ 


* Wagner thinks this sudden change of sentiment altogether a Sctlrai 
ihe attendant courtiers and chiefs of the army, who np tc lm» lime had iMieb 
hnsti i to Julian. Hote in loco Ammian.— M. 
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%m intrigues were rejected with disdaiiij l>y m army which 
now abhorred the thought of civil discord ; and two officers 
of rank were instantlj despatched, to assure Julian, that every 
sword in the empire would be drawn for his service. The 
uiilitai'j designs of that prince, who had formed three difeeiit 
attacks against Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate 
event. Without shedding the blood of his fellow-eitizens, he 
escaped the dangers of a doubtful eonlliet, and acquired the 
advantages of a complete victory. Impatient to visit the place 
of his birth, and the new capital of the empire, he advanced 
from Naissus through the mountains of Hsemu?^, and the cities 
of Thrace, When bo reached Heraciea, at the distance of 
sixty miles, all Constantinople was poured forth to receive 
him ; and Ikj made his triumphal entry amidst tlie dutifm 
acclamations of the soldiers, the people, and- the senate. An 
innumerable multitude pressed around him wijth eager respect 
and were perhaps disappointed when they beheld the smah 
stature and simple garb of a hero, whose unexperienced youth 
had vanquished the Barbarians of Germany, and who had 
now traversed, in a successful career, the whole continent of 
Europe, from the shores of the Atlantic to those of the Bos 
plioriis.*^ A few days afterwards, wffien tlie remains of tlu 
deceased emperor were landed in the harbor, the subjects of 
Julian applauded the real or affected humanity of their sove 
reign. On foot, without his diadem, and clothed in a mouni 
ing habit, be accompanied the funeral as far as the church of 
the Holy Apostles, where the body was deposited: and if 
these marks of respect may be interpreted as a seldsh tribute 
to the birth and dignity of his Imperial kinsman, the tears of 
Julian professed to the world that he had forgot the injuries, 
and remembered only the obligations, which he had received 
from Constantins.'^ As soon as the legions of Aquileia were 
assured of the death of the emperor, they opened the gates 
of the city, and, by the sacrifice of their guilty leaders, 
obtained an easy pardon from the prudence or lenity cf 

In describing the triumpl\ of Julian, Amraianus (xxii 1, 2) 
eurnes the lofty tone of an orator or poet; while Iiibaniiia (Orat 
Parent, c. 56, p, 281) sinks to the grave siuiplidty of an historian. 

The funeral of Constantins is described by Ammianus, (xxi. 16,) 
Oregnry Nazianmi, (Orat. iv. p. 119,) Mamertmus, in (Fanegyr. Vot 
si. 27,) Libanins, (Orai Parent c, Ivi. p. 283,) and Philostofgius, {I 
VL c. 6, with Godefroy’s DisperhUions, p. 265.) These writers, and 
their followers, Fagans, Catholics, Arkns, beheld with very 
8 > 0 a both the dead and the living emperor. 
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Jtiliaij; who, in the thirty-second year of his age, acquired 
the iiiulisputccl possession of the Kotnau empire.*'^ 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the advaritagt'^ 
of action and retirement ; but tim elevation of his birth, and 
the aeeidetits of his life, never allowed him the freedom of 
choice. He might perhaps Rin<*erely have preferred the groves 
of the acachniiy, and the .society of Atlnn^s ; but he was con- 
strained, at hrht by tho will, imd afterwards by the injustice, 
of (J<nistantius, to expose his person ami fame to tho dangers 
of Imperial greatness ; and to make himself accountnhle to 
the World, and to posterity, tor the happiness of rniiltoiis.** 
Julian recollcctetl with terror the ohservatiun of his inastcT 
Plato/^ that tiio govertimetit of onr flocks and herds is always 
comiriittetl to beings of a snp»uaor species ; and that tho con- 
duct of nations requires and des<n’ves {he eele.HtiaI powers of 
the gods or of the genii. From this principle lio justly con- 
cluded, that the ina?i who presumes to reign, should aspire to 
the perfection of the ditine nature ; that he should purify his 
soul from her mortal and torestrial part; that he should ex- 
tinguish his appetites, enlighten his understanding, rogulato 
his passions, and subdue tlie wild beast, which, according fee 
the lively metaphor of Aristotle, seldom fails to ascend the 
throne of a despot. The throne of Julian, which the death of 
Constantius fixed on an iinlependent basis, was the seat of 
reason, of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. lie despised tlie 
honors, renounced the pleasures, and discharged with inces- 
sant diligence the <Iutks, of his exalted station; and there 


** The day and year of the birth of Julian are not perfectly ascer- 
tained. The day is probably the sixth of November, and tlio year 
must be either JlJil or 332. Tillemont, Hist, des Empereiirs, tom. iv. 
p. fiUJ. Ducange, Fain, iiyzantin. p. SO. I have preferreil the earlier 
daki, 

Julian himself (p. 258 — ^26'?) has expressed these philosfiphieal 
idea ^ with much eloriiienre and some alfectation, in a very elabonife 
epistle ti) Themistlus. The Abbe de la lUeterii;, (tom, ii. p.\4n — 1U8,) 
who has given au tdegaiit, trandation, is iuciined to believe ihsit it was 
the ctdebrate»i Themistiiis, whose orations are still extant. 

Julhiu, ad ThetuiHi. p. 25?^. INitavius {iK)t. p. DS) observes that 
this passage is taken fr<uu the fourth book Do begibus; hut eitlier 
Julian quoted from memory, nr his MSB. were ditlerent from otifs, 
euophou opona tlia Oyropiediii with a similar redectkiu. 

'D M SpV()HmQV h(Xf.vii)if Htti O^ptup, Afistot. up 

Julian, p, 20L The MS. of Vossius, tinpaiisfied with the sihgic lieast, 
ftfibtds the stronger reading of which the experience of deirpoilasa 
may warrant. 
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wore few among his sitbjects wbo would have consented to 
relieve him tVum tha weight of the difidem, had they been 
obliged to submit their time and their actions to the rigorous 
laws which that philosophic emperor imposed on himself, 
i )m of his most intimate fiiendsj'^'* who had often shared the 
frugal simplicity of his table, has remarked, that his light ana 
ft[>ariug diet {which was usually of the vegetable kind) left 
(lis mind and body always free and active, for the various and 
important biisimiss of an author, a pontijff, a magistrate, a 
general, and a prince, In one and the same day, he gave 
aiulienee to several ambassadors, and wrote, or dictated, a 
great number of letters to his generals, his civil magistrates, 
his private friends, and the different cities of his dominions* 
He iisicned to the memorials which had been received, con* 
sidored the subject of the petitions, and signified his intentions 
mr»re rapidly than they could be taken iu shorthand by the 
diligence of his secretaries. Ha possessed such flexibility of 
thoiiglit, and such firmness of attention, that he could employ 
his hand to write, his ear to listen, and his voice to dictate ; 
and pursue at once three several trains of ideas without hesi* 
tation, and without error. While his ministers reposed, the 
prince flow with agility from one labor to another, and, after a 
hasty dinner, retired into his library, till the public business, 
which he had appointed for the evening, summoned him to 
interrupt the prosecution of his studies* The supper of the 
emperor was still less suhstanfial than the former meal ; his 
sleep was never clouded by the fumes of indigestion; and 
except in the short interval of a marriage, which was the 
effect of policy rather than love, the chaste Julian never 
shared his bed with a female companion*®® He was soon 

^ IJbanius (Omi Parentalis, c. Ixxxiv. Ixxxv, p, 310, 311, 312) has 
given this mteresting detail of the private life of Julian. He himself 
(ill Misopogon, p. 350) mentiona his vegetable diet, and upbraids the 
gross and sensual appetite of the people of Antioch. ^ 

^ I^ectultts . . . vGstaUum tor is purior, is the praise •which Mamcr- 
tmus (Panogyr. Vet. xi 13) addresses to Julian himself. libaniiis 
affirms, in sober peremptory language, that Julian never knew a ‘^vo* 
oian before his marriage, or after the death of his wife, (Onii Parent. 
c, iKxxviii, p. 313.) Ihe chastity of Julian is confirmed by the im* 
partial testimony of AipmiMUs, (xxv, 4,) and the partial silence of 
the Clwifttians, Yet Julian ironieally urges the reproach of the peo- 
ple of Antioch, tlmt he utmost always in Misopogon, p 

Ht>) lay This enspicions expression is explained bj the AbbA 

de la Bletcrie flilst <hi Juvirn, toin. il p. i03--l0ti) with cm,Kior and 
Slig<'nnity. 
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awaken^^d hy tlie eptraoca of fresli seareiarlas, ’wljo LaJ alept the 
preceding <iay ; and his Korvants were obliged to wait alternately? 
wdiile their indefatigabh} master iillow<»d himself scarcely any 
oflicr refrenliment than the change of oecnpation* The predeces- 
sors of Julian, his nude, his brother, and his comin, indulged 
tindr puerile taste for the games of Circus, uiuler the speduus 
pretence of eoniplying with the indinutiuns of the i)eople; 
and they frequently remained the greatest part of the day as 
idle spectab'irs, and as a part of the splendid spectacle, till the 
ordinary round of tweniy-fotir races was completely tinisiicd. 
On Bolenm festivalM, diilian, who fdt and protess<*d an ini- 
fasliionahle dislike, to these frivolous amusements, condescended 
to appear in the Circus ; and nflcr bestowing a careless glance 
at live or six of the races, he hastily withdrew with the impa- 
tience of a philosoplnu’, who considered every moment as lost 
lliat was not devoted to the advantage of the public or the 
improvement of his own mind.*^ Ily tins avarice of time, he 
seemed to protract the short duration of his reign ; and if the 
dates were securely ascertained, %ve should refuse to be- 
lieve, that only sixteen months elapsed between the death of 
Oo!istantius and the departure of his successor for the Persian 
war. The actions of Julian can oidy be ja-eserved by the 
-Dare of the historian; but the portion of bis voluminoua 
writings, which is still extant, remains as a monument of the 
a|>plication, as well m of the genius, of the emperor. The 
Misopogon, tlm Ciesars, several of his orations, and Ins elabo- 
rate work against the Christian religion, were composed in the 
long nights of the two winters, the former of which he passed 
At Oonsiantinople, and the latter at Antiocln 

The reformation of the Imperial court was one of the Srst 


Bee Salmasius ad Sueton in Olaud. c. xxi. A twenty-fifth race, 
m mhmft, was added, to complete the mimber of one hundred diarlots, 
four of which, the four colors, started each heat. 

Centum quatirijugoa agitfUio lul flumina currna. 

It appears, that they ran five or seven times round the Mria (Bueton. 
Ill Donutian. e. 4;) and (from the measure of the Circus Maximus at 
Home, the Hippodrome at Constautinople, &c.) it might be about a four 
mile course. 

**** Julian, in Misopogon, p. MO. Julius Camr bad offended th® 
Roman poonle by roarling Ins despatchcH during the actual race. A\> 
pmtm indulged their taste, or his own, by his constant attention to thd 
«T\iw>rtan1 business of the Circus, for which he profe&«ed the wam:e8t 
wdination. Bueton. in August c. xlv. 
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mil most necessary nets of tbe government of Julian.*® vSooi: 
After Ills entrance into tlie palace of Constantinople, lie had 
occasion for tho service of a barber. An officer, magniti 
cently dressed, immediately presented himself. “It is a 
huiber,” exelairned the prince, with affected surprise, “ that ’f 
want, and not a receiver-general of the finances,’’^** He 
questioned the man concerning the profits of his employment 
and was informed, that besides a large salary, and some 
valuable perquisites, he enjoyed a daily allowance tor twenty 
aervante, and as tnany horses. A thousand barbers, a thou- 
'sand eup4)earers, a thousand cooks, were distributed in the 
several offices of luxury; and the number of eiinuclis could 
be compared only witli the insects of a summeris day,*® The 
monarcii wlio ret^igned to his subjects the superiority of merit 
and virtue, W'as distinguished by the oppressive magnificence 
of his dress, his table, his buildings, and his train. The stately 
palaces erected by Oonstantiue ami i)is sons, w^ere decorated 
with matty colored marbles, and ornaments of massy gold. 
The. most exquisite damties w^ere procured, to gratify their 
pride, rather than their taste ; birds of the most distant climates, 
fi.sh from the most remote seas, fruits out of their natural 
season, winter roses, and summer snows.®* The domestic 
crowd of the palace surpassed the expense of the legions ; yet 
the smallest part of this costly multitude was subservient to 
the use, or even to the splendor, of the throne. The monarch 
was disgraced, and the people was injured, by the creation 
Hiid sale of an infinite number of obscure, and even titular 


The reformation of the palace is described by Ammiantis, (xxil 
4,) Libaniu^ Orat (Parent., a. ixii, p. 288, <fec.,) Mamertiims, in Paiie- 
gyr. Vet. xi. H,) Socrates, (1. file. I,} and Zonaraa, (tom. il i xiii 
p. 24,) 

Kgo non mtiond^n jussi sed tonsorem acciri, Zonaras ^^^os the 
less natural imsige of a senator. Yet an officer of the finances, wine 
was stitisfied with wealth, might desire and obtain the htjuers of tlje 
senate. 

Miseycfpuj flv ifoupcas o‘u>e thirrovs, vXaifo'U,'', 

»}trfvri £vi^av^/fv$ vvip nij fivuit rrafia roTf iv i^pi, 

are tlic original , words of Libamus, which I have fiwthffilly qtmted, 
lost I should be suspected of magnifying the abuses of the royal 
ifrtiscbold. 

The expressions of Mamertiims are lively and forcible. Quia 
atiam prandiorum ot c^naruni laboratas magnitudines Homanus popu- 
ins sensit; cum qiiaasitiHsima} dapes ruai gustu aed difficultalibiw sesti- 
mareutur; miracula avium, longlnqui maris places, akeni k*mp<?rlf 
poiiiH, mtine nives, hybernaj mm 
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empIoyBientH ; and the most worthless of maukiiid might pu^ 
chase the privilege of being maintained, without the necessity 
of labor, from tlie public revenue. The waste of an enorinoui 
iiousehold, the increase of fees and perquisites, which were 
soon claimed as a lawful debt, and the bribes which Ihej' ex- 
torkKl from those who feared their enmity, or solicited their 
favor, sinhlenly enriched these haughty menials. They abused 
theh fortune, without considering their past, or their future, 
conJition ; and their rapine and venality could be equalled 
only by the extravagance of their dissipations. Their silken 
robes w^ere eiiibroidercd with gold, their ta!)k‘S were served 
with delieaty am! profusion ; the houses which they built for 
their own use, would have covered tlie farm of an ancient 
consul ; and the most honorable citizens were obliged to dis- 
niount from their horses, and respectfully to salute a eunuch 
whom they met on the public highway. The luxury of the 
pahice excited the contempt and indignation of Julian, who 
usually slept on the ground, who yielded with reluctance to 
tile indispensable calls of nature ; atid who placed his vaiiity, 
not in etnulating, but in despising, the ])omp of royalty. 

By the total extirpation of a mischief which was nuignhied 
even beyond its real extent, he was impatient to relieve tlte 
distress, and to appease the murmurs of the people ; who sup- 
port with less uneasiness tlie weight of taxes, if they are 
convinced that the fruits of their industry are appropriated to 
the service of the state. But in the execution of this salutary 
work, Julian is accused of proceeding with too much has to 
and inconsiderate seventy. By a single edict, he reduced tbo 
palace of Constant! no})le to an immense desert, and dismissed 
with ignominy the whole train of slaves and dependants,®’’ 
without providing any just, or at least benevolent, exceptions, 
for the age, the services, or the poverty, of the hiithful domes- 
tics of the Imperial family, Siich indeed was the temper of 
Julian, who seldom recollected the fundamental maxim of 
Aristotle, that true virtue is placed at an equal distance IwdAvcen 
the opposite vki^^s. The splendid and efierninate dress of tlio 
Asiatics, th(3 curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which 
liad appcart^l so ridiculous in the person of Constantine, were 

’’ Vet Julian himseif wa« aeeused of hestowdng whole towns on the 
*j.rriHhe, (Orai vii. againe^t Polyckt. p. 11^ — 12*7.) Libamus contents 
himself with a cold but positive denial of the fact, which seems iiuieed 
to belong more properly to Constantins. This charge, however, 
allude to some unknown circumstance. 
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coBsfstoUy rejected by bis pbilosopbic successou But with 
tlie foppcms, Julian affected to renounce the decencies of 
dress ; and seemed to value himself for his neglect of the lam 
of cleanliness. In a satirical performance, which was designed 
for the public eye, the emperor descants with pleasure, and 
even with pride, on the length of his nails, and the inky black- 
ness of his han<k ; protests, that although the greatest part of 
ais body was covenxi with hair, the use of the razor was con- 
fined k> his head alone ; and celebrates, with visible com- 
placency, the shaggy and populous heard, which he fondly 
cherished after the example of the philosophers of Greece. 
Had diilkn consulted the simple dictates of re^ison, the first 
magistrate of the Homans would have scorned the affectation 
of biogenes, ns we.ll as that of Darius. 

But the work of pu!»lie reformation would have remained 
imperfect, if Julian had only corrected the abuses, without 
puiiishing the crimes, of his predecessor’s reign. We are 
now delivered,” says he, in a familiar letter to one of his 
intimate friends, are now surprisingly delivered from the 
voracious jaws of the Hydva.^® I do not mean to apply the 
epithet to my brother Constantins. He is no more ; may the 
earth lie light on his head I But his artful and cruel favorites 
studied to deceive and exasperate a prince, whose natural 
mildness cannot be praised without some efibrts of adulation. 
It is not, however, my intention, that even those men should 
be oppressed : they are accused, and they shall enjoy the 
benefit of a fair and impartial trial” To conduct this inquiry, 
Julian named six judges of the highest rank in the state and 
army ; and as he wished to escape the reproach of condemning 
Lis personal enemies, ho fixed this extraordinaiy tribunal at 
Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus ; and trans- 
ferred to the commissioners an absolute power to pronounce 


Tn the Misopogon (p. gS8, 889) he draws a very singular picture 
of himself, and the following wor<ls are strangely characteristic; 

ffpfftrfcfejjfa tOp 0aOvp rOwrov, moywpa .... raftra rai StaOhvrtop 

rwy ip0ttpu)p pmnrp h mTiv BnpiMv. The friends of the 
Abb^ de la Bleterie adjured him, in the name of the French nation, 
not to traiiHkte this passage, go oifemivo to tlieir delicacy, Glkk 
do Jovien, tom. ii. p. 94) like him, I have contented mygelf with 
a transient allusion ; but the little animal which Julian mmes^ m a 
boast familiar to man, and signifieg love. 

“ Julian, epist. xxiii p, 889, He uses the words 
tii wrjt^ to his friend Hermogenes, who, like himself, was i«mv h* 
ae^t whh the Greek poets. 
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arrd ^^xecute tlieir final senti’.ncc, witlioafc dc4fly, and witliout 
ap)veal. The office of president exercised by the venera- 
ble prsefeet of the East, a second SalhiBfc/® ^vho3e virtues con- 
ciliated the esteem of Greek sophists, and of Christian bishops. 
He was assisted by the eloquent Mamertiniis,®* one of the 
consuls elect, whose merit is loudly celebrated by the doubtful 
♦ivi^lence of his own ai)plause. But the civil wisdom of two 
magistrates wfis overbalanced by the ferocious violence of four 
generals, Kovitta, Agllo, Jovinns, and Arbeiio* Arbetio, whom 
the public would have seen with less surprise at the bar than 
on the bench, was supposed to possess the secret of the com- 
nnssioii ; the armed niid angiy leaders of the Jovian and Her 
culian bands encompassed the trihtmal ; and the judges were 
liternabdy swayed by the law^s of justice, aiid by the clamoKi 
)f factio!K*® 

The chamberlain Eusebius, wlio had so long abused the 
avor of Oonstantius, expiated, by an ignominious death, the 
iisolenco, the corruption, and cruelty of his servile reign. 
The executions of Paul and Apodemius (;he farmer of whom 
was burnt alive) were accepted as an inadequate atonement by 
the widows and orphans of so many hundred Romans, whom 
those legal tyratiis had betrayed and murdered. But justice 
heiBelf (if we may use the patlxetic expression of Aminianus ®^) 
appeared to weep over the fate of BVsulus, the treasurer of the 
empire; and his blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, whose 


The two Sallusts, the prsefect of Claul, and the pr^efect of the 
East, must be carefully distingublicd, (Hist, des Rmporours, tom, iv, 
p- 606.) I have used the surname of Secuudus, as a convetueiit epi- 
thet. The second Sallust extorted the esteem of 6ie Christians them- 
feelves ; and Gregory Kaziaiusen, wlio condemned his religion, has cele- 
brated his virtues, (Orat* iii. p. 90.) See a curious note of the Abb6 
de la Bleterie, Vie de Jiilien, p. 363.* 

Mamertmns praises the emperor (xi. 1) for bestowing the offices 
of Trea.surer and Prsefect on a man of wisdom, firmness, integrity, dec,, 
like iiimself. Yet Ammianus ranks him (xxi. 1) among the ministers 
of Jiilmn, quorum meritendrat ot fidem. 

The proceedings of this chamber of ju.stice are related by 
mtanus, (xxii 3,) and praised by bibaiutis, (Orat. J^areni c. ^4, p. 290, 
300.) 

aa Yero nocem ipsa mihi videtnr fldsse justitia. Libanius, who 

imputes his death to the soldiers, attompte to criminate the court of 
the largesses. 


** Gihboniis secniidum habet pro namoro, qnoil tmnen est viri agnouiea 
notu in loc iVmm. It is not a mistakes it b rather an error ii 
nwto. Wagnnr incIinoH to transfer tho chief guilt to Aibotm.— M. 
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distress had been seasonably relieved by the intrepid liberalii} 
of that; honest minister. The rage of the soldiers, whom life 
had provoked by his indiscretion, was the cause and the excuse 
of his death ; and the emperor, deeply wounded by his own 
reproaches and those of the public, otFered some consolation 
to tlie family of Ursiilus, by the restitution oi his couliscated 
hirtimes. Before the end of the year in winch they had been 
adorned with the ensigns of the j^refecture and corisiikhip,*'* 
Taurus and Florentius were reduced to implore the clemency 
of the inexorable tribunal of Ohalcedon. The former was 
banished to Vercelloe in Italy, and a sentence of death was 
pronounced against the hitter, A wise prince should have 
rcM-arded the crime of Taurus : the faithful minister, when ho 
was no longer able to oppose the progress of a rebel, bad taken 
refuge in the court of his benehictor and his lawful sovereign. 
But the guilt of Florentius justified the severity of the judges ; 
and his escape served to display the magnanimity of Julian, 
who nobly checked the interested diligence of an informer, 
and refused to learn -what place concealed the wretched fugi- 
tive from his just resentment.®* Some months after the tribxmal 
of Ohalcedon had been dissolved, the prietoiian vicegerent of 
Africa, the notary Gauden tins, and Artemius®® duke of Egypt, 
were executed at Antioch. Artemius had reigned the erutd 
and corrupt tyrant of a great province ; Gaudentius had long 
practised the arts of calumny against the innocent, the virtu- 
ous, and even the person of tTiilian himself. Yet the circum- 
stances of their trial and condemnation were so unskilfully 
managed, that these wicked men obtained, in the public opin- 
ion, the glory of suffering for the obstinate loyalty with which 
they had supported the cause of Constantins. The rest of his 
servants were protected by a general act of oblivion ; and they 


Such respect was still entertained for the venerable names of the 
cnuimouweaith, that the public wan surprised and scandaliaed to hear 
'Ihurus eumnioned as a criminal under the consulship of Taurus, 
The summons of his colleague Florentius was probably delayed till the 
cruumencement of the ensuing year. 

Animian, xx. 1 , 

For 1 he guilt and punishment of Artemius* see Julian (Fpist. x 
p jnsj and Ammiaims, (xxii, 6, and Vales, ad Irc.) The merit uf 
Arlcmins, who demolidied temples, and was pet to death by an apos* 
tate, has tempted the Greek and Latin churches to honor him a 
martyr. But as ecclesiastical history attests that he was not only a 
lyrant, lait an A rtan, it is not alt(jgether easy to justify this indiscrest 
promotioa Tillemont, Sccles. tout vii p. 1319. 
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were leffe to enjoy with impunity the briber \diich they bad 
accepted, either to defend the oppressed, or to oppress the 
friendless* This measure, w^hicb, on the soundest principles 
of policy, may deserve our approljation, was executed ia a 
manticr which seemed to degrade the majesty of the throne 
Juliati was tornientfjd by the importunities of a multitude, par* 
ficidarly of Egyptians, who loudly redemanded the gifts which 
they had imprudently or illegally !)estowed ; he foresaw the 
endless prosecution of vexatious suits ; and he engaged a 
projuise, which ought always to have been sacred, tliat if they 
wou]<l repair to C'halcedon, he would meet them in penson^ to 
hear amt determine their complaints. But as soon as they 
were landed, he issu<*d an absolute order, which prohibited the 
watermen from transporting any Egyptian to Constantinople ; 
atid thus detained his disappointed clients on the Asiatic shore, 
till, their patience and money being utterly exhausted, tbo} 
were obliged to return with indignant murmrnra to their nativt 
ccnmtry*®^ 

The numerous army of spies, of agents, and infurmem 
enlisted by Constaotius to secure the repose of one nian, and 
to interrupt that of millions, was immediately disbanded by his 
generous successor. Julian was slow- in his suspicions, and 
gentle in his punishments; and his contempt of treason %va3 
the result of judgment, of vanity, and of courage. Conscious 
of superior merit, he was persuaded that few among his sub- 
jects would dare to meet him in the field, to attempt his life, or 
even to seat themselves on bis vacant throne. The philoso- 
pher could excuse the hasty sallies of discontent ; and the hero 
could despise the ambitious projects whicli surpassed the for- 
tune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A citizen of 
Ancyra had prepared for his own use a purple garment; and 
this indiscreet action, which, under the reign of Constantins, 
would have been considered as a capital offencse,** was reported 
to Julian by the officious importunity of a private enemy. 

SVe Ammiau. xxii. 0, and Yules, ad h»ciunt ; and fhe Oodex TIic* 
odosianus, 1. ij. tit xxxix. leg. i.; and Godefioy's OommeuLary, tom. 
h p. *U8, ad locum. 

The j)rGsi<leiit Montesquieu (Consiih^raiions sur la Gran<Ienr, drc., 
d('S Komuins. c. xiv. in liis works, loin. hi. p. 44S, 449.) cxensec! thia 
iiiinute aind alwurd ty ninny, by suppoT^ing that actions the most iinUf 
ferenf, in our eves might excite, in a iioman mind, the idea (»f guilt and 
danger. Tins strange apology is supported hy a strange miKappreben 
sion of the English laws, “ehez line nation .... ou 11 est defendu d« 
boire a ia sante (fune certaine personne.” 
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T1i 6 mduarcli, after making some inquiry into the rank and 
character of his rival, despatched the informer with a present 
of a pal!* of purple slippers, to complete the magnificence of 
his Imperial habit. A mom dangerous conspiracy was formed 
by ten of the domestic guards, who had resolved to assassinate 
Julian in the field of exercise near Antioch. Their intemper- 
ance revealed thi?ir guilt; and they were conducted in chains 
to the preseiKife of tlieir injured sovereign, who, after a lively 
representation of llie wickedness and folly of their enterprise, 
instead of a death- of torture, which they deserved and expected, 
pronounced sentence of exile against the two principal ofiend- 
ers. Tile only Instance in which Julian seemed to depart from 
his accustomed clemency, was the execution of a rash youth, 
who, with a feeble hand, had aspired to seixe the reins of em- 
pire. But that youth was the son of Mamellus, the general of 
cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the Gallic war, bad 
deserted the standard of tlie Oaisar and. the republic. With- 
out apjiearing to indulge bis personal resentment, Julian might 
easily confound the crime of the son and of the father ; but he 
was roeoncilad by the distress of Marcellus, and the liberality 
of the emperor endeavored to heal the wound which had been 
inflicted by the band of justice.®® 

Julian was not insensible of the advantages of freedom,’^® 
From his studies ho had imbibed the spirit of ancient sag^ 
and heroes ; his life and fortunes had depended on the caprice 
of a tyrant; and when he ascended the throne, his pride was 
somefimes mortified by the reflection, that the slaves who would 
not dare to censure his defects were not worthy to applaud his 
virtues/* He sincerely abhorred the system of Oriental des- 
potism, which Diocletian, Constantine, and the patient habits 
‘jf fourscore yearn, had established in the empire, A motive 
of superstition prevented the execution of the design, wdiich 
Julian had frequently meditated, of relieving his head from the 
weight of a costly diadem;^* but he absolutely refused the 


The clemency of Julian, and the .conspiracy which was formed 
against ’his life at Antioch, are described by Ammianus (xxii. 9, 10, 
and Vales, ad locj and Libanins, (Drat Parent, c, 90, p, 8^S,) 

Accordiiig to some, says Aristotle, (as he is quoted by Julian ad 
Themisi. p. 261,) the form of absolute government, the TraftfimiXuat is 
contrary to nature. Both the prince and the philosopher choose, how 
aver to involve this eternal truth in artful and labored obscurity. 

That sentiment is expressed almost in the words of Julian Mm- 
wlC Ammian, xxii. fO, 

UbaniuB, (Or at Parent ct 96, p., 020,) who mentiom Ih© wlidi 
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title of DrnmntiSj or Zord,^^ a word wldeli wt'is grown so faiailiar 
to tJbe oars of the Romans, that they no longer remem 1 >ered its 
servile and humiliating origin. The office, or rather the name, 
of mnsul, was cherished bj a ]aince who contemplated with 
reverence the ruins of the'repnblic; and the same behavior 
which ha^i been asHiimed by the prudence of Augustus was 
adopted by Julian from clioice and inclination. On the calencb 
of January, at break of day, the now consuls, Mamertiniis and 
Revitta, hastened to the palace to salute the emperor. As ^ 
soon m ho wits informed of their ap]>roach, ho leaped from Im 
throne, eagerly advanced to meet them, and compelled the 
blushing intagistrutes to receive the demonstrations of his 
affixled humility. From the palace they proceeded to the 
senate. The emperor, on foot, marched before their litters ; 
and the gazing multitude admired the image of ancient times, 
or s^^eretiy blamed a conduct, wliieh, in their eyes, degraded 
the majesty of the purple.’* But the behavior of Julian was 
uniformly supported. Bujing the games of the Circus, he had, 
imprudently or designedly, performed the manumission of a 
slave in the presence of the consul. The moment lie was 
reminded that he had trespassed on the Jurisdiction of another 
magistrate, he condemned himself to pay a fine of ten pounds 
of gold ; and embraced this public occasion of declaring to the 
W02M, that he was subject, like the rest of his fellow-citizens, 
to the laws,’*^ and even to the forms, of the republic. The 

and design of Julinn, insinuates, in inysteriuua iangiiage, vvrta 
wdi/rwi/ .... a\y 7JV rf/ucuvft' 0 KttiXvMv,) that thc crnpcror was restrained 
by some particular revelation. 

Julian in Misopogon. p. JJ43. As ho never abolished, by any pub- 
lic law, the proud appellations of Jhapai, or DomimiSy they are si ill 
extant on his medaH (Diu^atige, Fain. Byzantin. p. 30 ;) and the 
private displeasure wliidi he affected to express, only gave a dlttorcut 
tone, tf> the servility of tlie court. Iho Abbe do la Bleterio (Hist, de 
Jovien. tom. ii. p. ttu — lfJ2) lias curiously traced Ihe (jriginand progress 
of the W'ortl Dmnivm \mder the Imperial govermnent. 

Ainmhin. xxii, 7. The consul Mainertinus (in Panegyr. Tei xi , 
29, bO) celebmiea the auspiciims tky, like m elegant siave^ aston* 
Sahed and inhvxicated by the eondescriiision of his nmBter. 

Fer&onal sadre was condemned by the laws of the twelve tables ; 

mate conditterit In cpicm quis carmina, jus est 
.ladtehimqiic 

Herat Bat. ii. 1. ' 

Julian (in MF-opogon, p. 3S7) owms himself subject to the law ; and the 
Abli^ de la lileterie (Hijit <Io Jovien, tom. ii. p. 92) has eagerly em- 
k-aced a dedaration so agreeable to his own system, and, indeed, to th« 
tame spirit of the Imperial constitution. 
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spirit of Iris udmiiristratioB, and Iris regard for tke place of his 
nativity, induced Julian to confer on the senate of Gonstanti- 
nopb the same honors, privileges, and authority, which ^ were 
still enjoyed by the senate of ancient EonieJ® A legal fiction 
Wiis introduced, and gradually established, that one half of the 
national council had migrated into the East ; and the despotic 
successors of Julian, accepting' the title of Senators, acknowb 
etiged themselves the members of a respectable body, which 
was permitted to represent the majesty of the Roman name. 
From Gonstautinople, the attention of the monarch was ex* 
tended to the municipal senates of the provinces. He abol* 
islied, by repeated edicts, the unjust and pernicious exemptions 
wliich had withdrawn so many idle citizens from the services 
of tlieir country ; and by imposing an equal distribution of pub 
lie duties, he restored the strength, the splendor, or, according 
to tlie glowing expression of Libanius,”' the soul of the expiring 
cities of his empire. The venerable age of Greece excited the 
most tender comp^ission in the mind of Julian, which kindled 
into rapture when he recollected the gods, the heroes, and 
the* men superior to heroes and to gods, who have bequeathed 
to the latest posterity the monuments of their genius, or the 
example of their virtues. He relieved the distress, and re* 
stored the beauty, of the cities of Epirus and PeloponnesusJ* 
Athens acknowledged him for her benefactor ; Argos, for her 
deliverer. The pride of Corinth, again rising from her ruins 
with the honors of a Roman colony, exacted a tribute from the 
adjacent republics, for the purpose of defraying the games of 
the Isthmus, which were celebrated in the amphitheatre with 
the hunting of bears and panthers. From this tribute the 
cities of Elis, of Delphi, and of Argos, which had inherited 
from their remote ancestors the sacred office of perpetuating 


Zosimus, I ill. p. 158. 

'H itTxv^ it6Xms ia-up. See Ifibanius, (OraA 

Parent c. tl, p. SOS,) Ammianus, (xxii. Oj and the Theodorian Code 
(I xii. tit. I leg 50 — 55,) with Godefroy's Commentary, (tom, iv. p 
Yfjt the whole subject of the notwithstanding ver^ 
ample materials. stOI remains me most obscure in the legal history of 
the empire. 

%is8 paulo ante ari<!a et mti anhelantia visebantur, ea mmc perlui, 
mun lari, madere ; Fora, Peambulacra, Gymnasia, liotis et gaudentibus 
populis frequentari ; dies festoR, et eolehrari veteres, efc novos in lumor om 
prmcipia consjcorari, (Mamertiiiu xl 9.) He partieuiarly restored the 
city of Rkopnlia and the Actiae games, which had been mstitut<ed 
Augustus. 
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the Olympic, the Pythian, and the games, claimed 

a just exemption, Tlie immunity of Elis and Delphi was 
respectf^d by the Corinthinus ; but the poverty of Argos tempted 
the insolence of o]>pressioii ; and the feeble complaints of its 
deputies were silenced by the decree of a provincial magisr 
irate, wIk) seems to have consulted only the interest of the 
capital in which he resided. Seven years after <5eutenee, 

Julian’* allowed the cause to be referred tc^ <i tribu- 

nal ; and his eloquence was interposed, inosu prouablv with 
success, in the defence of a city, which had been the royal 
seat of Againeinnun,*® and had given to Macedonia a race of 
king-^ and con<|nerors.*^ 

The laborious administration of military and civil aftairs, 
which wei'c multij Jit'd in proportion to the extent of the 
empire, esircisi^l the ahilities of Julian ; but he frequently 
assumed the two ehara<!ters of Orator®® and of Judge, 
which are almost unknown to the modern sovereigns of 


Julian, Episi xxxv. p. 40^-— 411. This epistle, which illustrates 
the declining as^e of Greece, is omitted by the Ablie de la Bleterio , 
imd strangely disfigured by tlie Latin translator, who, by rendering 
dTcXrta, tribiitntn, and populnSf directly contradicts the sense 

of the original 

He reigned in Mycenae at the distance of fifty stadia, or six 
miles from Argos: but these cities, which alternately fioiirished, 
are confounded by the Greek poets. Strabo, 1 viil p. 579, edit. 
Ainstel 1707. 

** Marslmm, Canon. Chron. p. 421. This pedigree from Temenns 
and Hercules may l>e RURpicious ; yet it was fillowed, after a strict in- 
quiry, by the judges of the Oljmipic games, (Herodot, I v. c. 22,) at a 
time when the Macedonian kings were obscure and unpopular in 
Greece, When the Aduean league declared against Philip, it was 
thought decent that the deputies of Argos should retire, (T. Liv, 
xxxil 22.) 

Hk eloquence is celebrated by Libanius, {Omt. Parent, c. 75, 76, 
p. ?h3i0, 5101,) who distinclly mentions the orators of Homer. Socrates 
(1 ili. c. 1 ) luts raslily assert ed that Julian was the only prince, since 
Julius Omsar, who' harmigued the senatt*. All the predecessors of 
Nero, (Tacit. Annal. xiii. tl) and many of his successors, possessed 
the faculty f J speaking in public ; and it miglit be provcil by various 
examples, that they frequently exercised it in the senate. 

Aminiaims (%xi lu)has impartially staterl the merits and defects 
of his judicial proceedings. Libanius (Orat. Parent, c. 90, 91, p. Slli, 
«!jc.) has seen only the fair side, and his -picture, if it flatters the 
|>efson, expresses at least the duties, of the judge. Gregory Niman- 
*en, lOrat. iv. p- 120,) who suppres^ses the virtue.^, and exaggerates 
even the venial faults of the Apostate, triumplianMy asks, whcthcif 
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Europe. The arts of persitasioti, so dilijptently cuitivate^i tff 
the first Gsesars, were neglected by the military ignorance a*id 
Asiatic pride of their successors; and if they condescended 
to harangue the soldiers, wh«>ra they feared, they treated with 
silent disdain the senators, whom they despised. The assem- 
blies of the senate, whicli Constantins had avoided, were con* 
siclercd by Julian as the place where he could exhibit, with 
the most propriety, the maxims of a republican, and the 
talents of a rhetorician. He alternately practised, as in f 
school of declamation, the several modes of ]>rai8e, of cem 
sure, of exhortation; and his friend Libaniiis has remarked, 
that the study of Ilomer taught him to imitate the simple, 
concise style of Menelaus, the copiousness of Kestor, whose 
words descended like the flakes of a winter^s snow, or the 
pathetic and forcible eloquence of Ulysses. The functions 
of a judge, which are sometimes incompatible with those of a 
prince, were exercised by Julian, not only as a duty, but as an 
amusement; and although be might have trusted the integrity 
and discernment of his Praatorian prsefecta, he often placed 
himself by their side on the seat of judgment. The acute 
penetration of his mind was agreeably occupied in detecting 
and defeating the chicanery of the advocates, who labored to 
disguise the truths of facts,* and to pervert the sense of the 
laws. He sometimes forgot the gravity of his station, asked 
indiscreet or unseasonable questions, and betrayed, by the 
loudness of his voice, and the agitation of liis body, the ear- 
nest vehemence with which he maintained his opinion againsi 
the judges, the advocates, and their clients. But his knowl- 
edge of bis own temper prompted him to encourage, and 
even to solicit, the reproof of his friends and ministers ; and 
whenever they ventured to o]>pose the irregular sallies of his 
passions, the spectators could observe the slmine, as well as 
the gratitude, of their monarch. The decrees of Julian were 
almost always founded on the principles of justice ; and he 
had the firmness to resist the two most dangerous temptations, 
which assault the tribunal of a sovereign, under the specious 
forms of compassion and equity. He decided the merits of 
the cause without weighing the circumstances of the parties ; 
and the poor, whom he wished to relieve, were condemned to 


k Judge w>«! ht to b© s^ted between Mfnoa and Ehadmi'iaQihfis, 
» tibe Mysbn Fields* , , . 
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satisfy tlte fust demal1^lB of a wcaltliy and noble adversary* 
Tfe earefwliy distingnisbed tbe judge from tlie legjwlator.;** 
and tboiigli be ineditat(‘d a npcensary reformation of tlm 
Roman birispradenee, be promnmced sentfiiice according to 
tbe strict and litoral interpretation of tbose laws, -wbicb ibe 
magistrates wore bound to execute, and tbe subjects to 
obey. 

The generality of princes, jf they were stripped of tbeir 
purple, and oast iiabed into the world, would iminetliatdy sink 
to the !owx»st rank of society, without a hope of emerging 
from tbeir obscurity But the pei’srmal merit of Julian w?is, 
in some measure, independent of his fortune. Wbabiver bad 
been Iris choice of lift*, T»y tbe for(‘e of intrepid courage, 
lively wit, and intense a]>]>Hctition, be would have obtained, or 
at least be would have dest*rve<l, the Ingbest honors of bis pro 
fcssioii ; and Julian might have raised himself to tbe rank of 
ininisler, or general, of the skite in wbicb be was bom a pri- 
vate citizen. If tbe jealous caprice of power bad disappointed 
bis expectations, if lie bad prudently declined tbe paths of 
greattiess, tbe employment of tbe same talents in studious 
solitude would have placed beyond tbe reach of kings bis 
present happiness and bis immortal fame. When we inspect, 
with minute, or perhaps malevolent attention, tbe portrait of 
Julian, something seems w’anting to the grace and perfection 
of tbe whole %ure. His genius was less powerful and sub- 
lime than that of Caesar ; nor did be possess the eonsiiinniato 
prudence of Augustus. The virtues of Trajan appear more 
steady and natural, and tbe philosophy of Marcus is more 
simple and consistent. Yet Julian sustained adversity with 
firmness, and prosperity "with moderation. After an interval 
of one hundred and twenty years from tbe death of Alexander 
Severus, the Romans beheld an emperor who made no dis- 
tinction between bis duties and bis pleasures ; who labored to 
relieve ibe distress, and to revive the' spirit, of bis subjects ; 
and who endeavored always to connect authority with merit, 
and happiness with virtue. Even faction, and religious fac- 


** Of the laws wbicb Julian enacted in a of sixteen months^ 
fifty-four have, been admitted into tbe codes of Theodosius and 
tinmn. {0nthofred. Cbrun, Tjcgiim, p, 64 — BT.) The Abb^ de la Ble- 
tone (tom. ii. p. — 836) has chosen one of these laws to ^ve an id<*« 

of Juhan’^8 Latin stylo, which is forcible and elaborate, but 1m ^ psir«* 
than hb Greek. 
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was constrained to acknowledge the superionty of his 
genius, in peace as well as in war, and to confess, with a sigli, 
that the apostate Julian was a lover of his country, and that 
he deserved the empire of the world.®*^ 


. Ductor fortissirnus arinis ; 

Ooaditor et leguni celeberriraus ; ore maniiquc 
Cottsultor patritB ; sed non conaultor habend^ 

Keligionia; amans ter centum millia Divftm. 

Periidua ilie Deo, sed non et perddus orbi. 

Prudent. Apotheosis, 450, doc. 

The conscious? ess of a generous sentiment seems to have raised ths 
OiMristittii ftljove his usual mediocrity. 
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CHAPTEE IXIIL 

fBB EKLiraON DF JULTAN, — UNIVERSAL TOLKRATXON. — ifK 
ATTP;MPT« to ‘IESTGRE and REFOUM the pagan WORSHIP 
— TO RKBiniJ> THE TEMPTJ3 OF JEEITSALEAI.— HIS ARTFUL 
VUEBlNHl'rDm 01? THE CHlUSTlANS,— MUTUAL ZEAL AND 
INJUSTICE. 

The eluiraelcr of Apostate has itijtircd the reputation of 
flnliaii; ami ilie eiithuHiasin nhieh domled his virtues has 
^‘xagg'^niird tlie real and a]>pureat magnitude of Ms faults. 
Our partial ignorance may represent him as a philosophic 
monarch, who studied to [protect, \^*ith an ecpial hand, the 
religious factions of the. empire ; and to allay the theological 
fever which had inflamed the minds of the people, from the 
edicts of Ihocletian to the exile of Athanasius. A more accu- 
rate view of the character and conduct of Julian will remove 
this favorable prepossession fur a prince who did not escape 
the general contagion of the times. We enjoy the singular 
advaiiUige of comparing the pictures wliich have been delin- 
eated by his fondtist admirers and his implacable enemies. 
The actions of Julian are faithfully related by a judicious and 
candid historian, the impartial spectator of his life and death. 
The unaniujous evidence of his contemporaries is conflroied 
by the public and private declarations of the emperor himself; 
and his various writings express llie uniform tenor of hk 
religious sentiments, whkdi policy would have prompted him 
to dissemble rather than to affect. A devout and sincere 
attaehnnuit tor the gods of Atlnnis and Home constituted the 
ruling passioti of Julian the powfirs of an enlightened under- 
sl’unJing were betraycal and corrupted by the influence of 


* I shall tfanscribe some of his own expressunia from a short reli- 
g!oll^? disfunirsc which the Imperhil pontiif composed to censure the 
wld impiety of a Oyide, ’AXX’ ovr<a fh] t»'»s 

mi ffoii*), KCii kai rd ratavra npds 

at' rt? «at uhi uya6»€>$ Jf^fforas, 
wjdf ffaripMs, TTfitH KnSsphas, Onit vii. p. 212. The variety and eo- 
piousnesi of dii 0reek tongue seem inadequate, to the fervor of Im 
uevotion, 

'^OL. II — S 
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superstitious prejudice ; and tlio phantoms which existed on!j? 
in the mind of the emperor had a real and pernicioiis efihct 
on the government of the empire. The vehement zeal of the 
CLiistians, who despised the worship, and overturned the altai^^ 
of those Ihbulous deities, engaged their votary in a state of 
irreeondlable hostility with a very numerous party of his su]>- 
K.H5t3 ; and he was sometimes tempted by tlie desire of victory, 
or the shame of a repulse, to violate the laws of prudence, 
and even of justice. “'.Che triumph of the party, whicli he 
deserted and op|.iosed, has fixed a stain of infa.my on the name 
of Julian ; and the unsuccessful apostate has l)eeii overwhelmed 
with a torrent of pious invectives, of which the signal wiis 
given by tlie sonorous trumpet ® of G-regory Nazianzen.® The 
inU‘r<^sting nature of the events which were crowded into the 
H]i{)rt reign <jf this active emperor, deserve a just and circuni* 
stantial narrative. His motives, his counsels, and his actions, 
as far as thej are connected with the history of religion, will 
be the subject of the present chapter. 

I'he cause of his strange and fatal apostasy may be derived 
from the early period of his life, when he was left an orphan 
in tlie hands of the murderers of his family. The names of 
Christ and of Constantins, the ideas of slavery and of religion, 
were soon associated in a youthful imagination, -which was 
suvscej^tible of the most lively impressions. The care of his 
infancy was intrusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia/ who 
was related to hiir on the side of his mother; and till Julian 


* The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and more 
vanity, addresses his discourse to heaven and earth, to nicn and an- 
gels, to the living and the dead ; and above all, to the great Constaii- 
tius (ti T«s ahr0^m<;^ an odd Pagan expression.) He concludes -with a 
bold assurance, that he has erected a monument not less durable, ana 
much more portable, than the columns of Hercules. See Greg. NarJ- 
anzen, Drat, iii, p. Bd, iv. p. 134. 

® See this long invective, which has been injudiciously divided into 
two orations in Gregory’s works, t(vni. I p. 49 — 134, Paris, 1630, Tt 
was publidied by Gregory and hia friend Basil, (iv. p. 133,) about six 
ttwjndiw after the death of dulian, when his remaiiiH had been canied 
to Tarsufi, (iv. p. 120;) but while Jovian w’as j-till on the throne, (hi, 
p. 0 * 1 , ir. p. in.) I Itave derivod much assistumie from u French 
versitin and remarks, priittod at Lyons, 

-* Nicometliiu ab Eusebio educatus Episcopo, quern genere longitis 
coritingebat, (Amntian, xxii. 9.) .lulian never expresses any gratitude 
towards that Arian prelate ; but he cehdjralc'^lus •|)receptor, tVe gunuch 
Mtirdonitis, and deecribes his mode of education, wdtich inspired hi« 
pupil with a passionate admiration for the genius, and perhapa *Jm 
religion of Homer. Mt'=?opogon, p. 851, $52. 
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reached the twentieth year of his age, he received from Mt 
Ohristiau preceptors the education, tot of a hero, hut of a saint, 
The einperor, less jealous of a heavenly than of an earthly 
crown, contented himself with the imperfect character of a 
catechumen, while he bestowed the advantages of baptism* 
cm the, nephews of Constantine.® They were even admitted 
to the infe*riia* ofilees of the ccel«?siastieal tuxler; and Julian 
publicly rejid thcj lluly Scriptures in the church of Nicomedia, 
The study of religion, winch they assiduously cultivated, 
appeared to produce the fairest fruilH of faith and devotirm/ 
They prove*!, they fasted, they distributed itlmsi to the pour, 
gifts to ih<3 clergy, and oblations to the tombs of the martyrs; 
and tlie sphnuUd monument of Si. Mamas, at Chmrea, was 
erected, or at least was undertaken, by the jtdnt labor of brail us 
and Julian.® They respectfully conversed with tlio bishops, 
who were eminent for superior sanctity, and solicited the 
benediction of tho monks and hermits, who had introducod- 
into Cappadocia the voluntary hardships of the ascetic life/ 
As the two princes advanced towards the years of manhood, 
they discovered, in their religious sentiments, the dilfercncc 
of their eharaetervS. Tho dull and obstinate understanding of 
Gfillus embraced, with implicit Keul, the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity ; which neve* .nduenced his conduct, or moderated his 
passions. The mi'a disposition of the younger brother was 
less repugnant to tlie precepts of the gospel ; and his active 

* Greg. Haz. iii. p. '70. He labored to effect that boly mark in t!i« 
blood, perhaps of a Taiirobohum. Baron. Antuih Eccles. A. B. aei, 
Ko, 3, 4. 

® Julian himself (Epl4. H. p. 454) assures the Alexandrians that he 
had been a Christian (he must mean a sinccjre one) till the twentieth 
year of his 

^ 8eo his Ghrbtian, anti even ecclesiastical education, in Gregory, 
(iii. p, 5B,) J^ocrateH, (I hi. e. L) jind Bozoinen, (1. v. c. 2.) . He e«cape<l 
very narrowdy from being a bishop, and perhaps a saint. 

® Tho share of the work which had been allowed toGallns,waa pros- 
ecuted with vigcir and success; but the earth obstinately rejected and 
suhverkal the structures which were imposed by the sacrihjgicms Ijand 
of Julian. Greg. in. p. hu, (>f), i)U Stsch a partial eartlapiuke, attested 
by many living sftectators, would form one of the clearest miracles, in 
ecdcsiasdca! story. 

^ The phihmpher (Fragment, p. 28B,) ridicules the iron chains, tfco^ 
at these solitary fanatics, (see lllkmonfc, Mom, Ecebs. t<mi. jx, p. CCl, 
6J2.) who had forgot that man is by nature a gentlo and social ani 

Rial, dt'ffpiiitrw f/rtwet jr-iXtfrA'Hi) Kui The Tatfjan suppjses, 

that because they had renounced the gods, they were posL^essed subd 
tormented by e?ji dromons 
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curios iy miglit liave been gratified by a tLeological system, 
tvhkh explains the mysterious essence of the Deity, and opens 
the boundless prospect of invisible and future worlds. But 
fclie independent spirit of Julian refused to yield tbe passive 
and unresisting obedience which was required, in the name of 
religion, by the haughty ministers of the church. Their spccni- 
lafive opinions were imposed as posWve laws, and guarded by 
the terrors of eternal punishments ; but while they prescribed 
the rigid formulary of the thoughts, the words, and the actions 
of the young prince ; whilst they silenced his objections, and 
gover(‘ly checked the freedom of his inquiries, they secretly 
[) revoked his imjjatient genius to disclaim the authority of his 
ecclesiastical guides. He was educated in the Lesser Asia, 
amidst tlie scandals of the Arian controversy^® The fierce 
contests of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations of 
their creeds, and the profane motives which appeared to actu- 
ate ttor conduct, insensibly strengthened tlie prejudice of 
Julian, that they neither understood nor believed the religion 
for which they so fiercely contended. Instead of ‘listening to 
the jn'oofs of Christianity with that favorable attention which 
Jidds weight to the most respectable evidence, he heard with 
suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy and acuteness, the doc- 
trines for which he already entertained an inyineibie aversion. 
Whenever the young princes were directed to compose decla- 
mations on the subject of the prevailing controversies, Julian 
always declared himself the advocate of Paganism ; under 
the specious excuse that, in the defence of the weaker cause, 
his learning and ingenuity might be more advantageously 
if^xercised and displayed. 

As soon as Gallus was invested with the honors of the pur- 
ple, Julian was permitted to breathe the air of freedoin, of 
literature, .and of PaganismJ^ The crowd of sophists, who 
were attracted by the taste and liberality of their royal pupil, 
had formed a stnet alliance between the learning and the 
religion of Greece ; and the poems of Homer, instead of being 


Soo Julifui sjpnti Cyril, 1. vL p. 206, 1. viii. p. 253, 262, “ You pci • 
fif'Ciin?,'’ HsiyK he, those hcrolics who ({o n{»t mourn the dead man pro* 
ci“t*lv in the way which you apy)rove.” Ilo show-s himself a toli'ruhlc 
tlusuloakm ; but he nui'mliiins that the Ohri.-tian Trinity is not derived 
from tlie doctrine of of ♦tesn?, or of 
“ Lihrmius, Onit rarentalis, c. 0, 10, p. 232, <frc, Greg, Nazianaer*. 
Orat. iii. p Cl. Euuap. Vit. Sophist, in Maximo, p. 68„ 09, 70, edii 
Oottunelin. 
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admired as thi original productions of human genius, wera 
seriously nBcribed to tlio heavenly inspiration of Apollo and 
the muses. The deities of 01jin}nis, m they are painted bj 
the iiiiinorfcal bard, iin]>nnt tliemselves on tlie minds which are 
the least addicted to supei\4itious erediiiity. Our fiiimliHr 
knowledge, of their names and characters, their forms and 
attributes, to bestow (Ui those airy iH?ii]g.s a real and 

substantial existmiec ; and the pleasing enchantment pr<alucefe 
an iinperlect and momentary assent of the imagination’ to 
those fables, which are the, most rejmgnant to our reason and 
expei'icnce. Tn the age of dulian, every circumstanee con- 
triimied to ]irolong anti furtify the illusion ; tlie inagniiieent 
f.ompl^^y of th'oec'c and Asia; the works of those artists who 
had expressed, in ]>ainling or in smipture, the divine conec|i'' 
tions of the poet; the p»>mp of festivals and sacriticcs; the 
suc(?6ssfnl arts of diviiiatiun ; the |)optilar traditions of oracles 
and prodigies ; and tlie ancient practice of two thousand years. 
The weakness of polylhoisni was, in some measure, excused 
by the moderation of its claims; and the devotion of the 
Pagans was not incompfitihh^ with the most liomitious scepti- 
cism.^® Iiisi(^a<l of an imlivisible and regular system, which 
occupies the whole extent of tlie believing mind, tie mythology 
of the (Treeks W'as composed of a thousand loose and flexible 
parts, and tlie servant of the gods was at liberty to tlefine the 
degree and measure of his religions faith. The creed which 
Julian adopted tor his own use was of the largest dimensions ; 
and, by strange contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke 
of the gospel, whilst he made a volutitary oflbrhig of his 
reason on the altars of Jupiter and Apollo. One of the orations 
of Julian is consecrated to the honor of Cjbede, the mother 
of the gods, who rccpiired from hk efleminate priests the 
oloody saerifict^, so rashly performed by the madness of the 
Phrygian Ijoy* 1’he pi<>us emperor condescends to relate, 
witJiout a blush, and without a smile, the voyage of the goeP 
dess from the Hliores of JVrgiinuis to the moutfi of the Tyher, 
and the stupendous miracle, whiih convinced the senate ninl 
peop!f‘ of Konjo that the lump of clay, wdneh their ambassa- 
dors h/jd transported over the seas, was eridoWx^d with liie, and 


A laoflttm phiiosopher Inis ingeniously compared the ditfereu 
operation of theistn aiul polytheism, with regard to the doubi or con 
fiction which they produce' in iha hmhau mind. EwrWo 3^mys 
fftl K. IS 4-14—45*'?, ill 8 VO, edit. IT'*'? 
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sentiment, and divine power,^® For the tnith of this prodigy 
he aj^peals to thw public moinmnnits of the city; and censure^ 
with some acrimony, the sickly and aftceted taste of those 
iBcn, who impertinently derided the sacred traditions of their 
anct^stors.^^ 

But the devout philosoplier, who sincerely embraced, and 
Wiirmly encouraged, the superstition of tbe people, reserved 
for himself the jnivilcgeof a liberal interpretation ; and silently 
withdrew from the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of the 
tein])le. The extravagance of the Grecian mythology }>ro' 
claimed, with a clear and audible voice, that the piomn in(].uirer, 
instead of being scandalized or satislied with the literal sense, 
shouM diligently explore the occult wisdom, w’hich had been 
disgniised, by the prudence of antiquity, under the mask of 
folly and of fable.^*^ The pli51oso})hei*s of the Platonic school,'* 
Plotinus, Porphyry, and the divine laniblichus, were admired 
as the most skilful masters of this allegorical science, wliich 
labored to soften and harmonize the deformed features of 
I'aganism, Julian himself, who was directed in the mysterious 
pursuit by jdEclesius, the venerable successor of lambliclms, 
aspired to the possession of a treasure, which he esteemed, if 
we may credit his solemn asseverations, far above the empire 
of the world It was indeed a treasure, which derived its 


** The Ida?an mother landed in Italy about the end of the second 
Fnnie war* The miracle of Claudia, either virgin or matron, who 
cleared her fame by disgracing the graver modesty of the Roman 
fudies, is attested by a cloud of witnesses. Their evidence is collected 
(ly Prakenborch, (ad Silium Italicum, xvil S3;) but w^e may observe 
\mat hivy (sxix. 14) slides over the transaction yvdih discreet am 
bigwity. 

** 1 cannot refrain from transcribing the emphatical words of 

Julian; ijiol 61 rals ir^Xscn ztffrsietv ftaWoi ra roiaiira. ?ji rovroicrl 

rots 'MU rd tpv;^dp(op 6ptfiv /tiUf vyds 6s wiSi ev 0Xenei» Orat. Y. 

p, 161 . Julian likevdse declares his firm btdief in the aneilia, the holy 
shicilds, which dropped from heaven on the Quirinal hill ; and pities the 
strange blindness of the Christians, who preferred the cross to these 
celestial trophies. Apnd Cyril 1. vi p. 194. 

Bee the principles of allegory, , in Julian, (Orat. vii. p. 216, 222.) 
His reasoning is less absurd than that of some modern theologians, 
wlio as'iert that an extravagant or contradictory doctrine must be di- 
vine ; since no man alive could have thought of inventing it. 

ISmukpiuH has made these sophists tlie subject of a partial and 
fanatiea! hi'^tory ; and the learned Brucker (Hist. Philosoph, tom. ii. p. 
2 11'— JOS) has employed much labor to illustrate their obscure lives 
smd inoamprehensible doctrines 

Jtlian, Orat, vii p 222, He swears with the most fervent ulsd 
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value only fsxati opinion ; ainl ever}’' artist wlio flattered liim' 
Keif that he had extnu‘to<] the preeiuiis ore from the J^urroiirid^ 
ing dros«., daimed an eupjul ih^'hi of stamping the nniiie and 
figure, tini most ngn-eahie to his ])eeuliar Jamjy. The fable 
fd* Atys and Cyixde iiad been already exjflained by Porphyry; 
hut his labors served only to animate the ])ioiis indusstry of 
ffuliaijj who inve'Htod and published his own allegory of that 
ancient and mystic tale. I’lik fr<HM]ffin of interpretation, 
which miglit gratify tlui pride of the liatonists, oxjKjseil the 
vanity ot* their art. Without a bidioiis detail, llte inod<^rn 
ri*adeit eould lud. form a just idea of the strange allusions, tlie 
forced etyinolt>gies, the solemn trifling, and the impenetrable 
obstairily of thc.s«3 sages, who prtifessed to ]’ev<*ai the system 
of the imiverse. As the traditions of J 'agan mythology were 
variously relat<;d, the sjnawl inter] ureters W(‘re‘ at liberty to 
select the most convenient drcnnistances ; and os tlnij tranB« 
lated an arbitrary eijdier, they could extract from anf table am/ 
* sense .which %vas adapted to their favorite system of religion 
and ]>hiloso]diy. The lascivious form of a imkecl Venus was 
tortured into the discovery of some moral precept, or some 
physical truth ; and the castration of Atjs eK])lained the revo- 
lution of the sun betwecui the tropics, or the sejjaration of the 
Imman soul from vice and error.** 

Tile theological system of Julian appeai^j to have contained 
tlie sublime and important principles of natural religion. But 
as the faith, winch is not founded on revelation, must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the di.sciplo of Plato impru- 
dently relapsed into the habits of vulgar superstition ; and the 
popular atid jihilosopliic notion of the Deity seems to have 
oeen confounded in the practice, the writings, and even in the 
mind of Julian.*® The |dous emperor acknowledged and 


•snthnsiastic devolioii ; and trembles, lest he should boiray too much ol 
tlujse holy mysteries, •which the profane might deride with an impious 
Sardonic/ laugh. 

See the -fifth oration r)f Julian. But all the allegories which ever 
from the Viatuifie schf>ol arc not wortli the Blwrt poem «jf Catul- 
hii^ on the satiie oxfraordimiry suliject The transition of Atys, from 
the wildtisi enthusmsm tos<ihei% pathcjtie C(imphuiU, for his irretrievabk 
muwt inspire a man with pity, a eunuch with despair, 

Tiw true religion of JtiUau inay be deduced from the Omsars, p. 
SOS, wdth Spimheim’s notes and illustrations, from the fragments m 
Cyril, I ii. ]», fit, fiS.aud e.specially from the tlieologieal oration in Solem 
Begem, p. 180 — tfiS, addressed in the confidence of trinudship, ti> tM 
prii^fcct Sallust. 
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adored tlie Eternal Cause of tlie universe, to wliom be ascribed 
all the perfections of an infinite nature, invisible to tl)e eyes, 
and inaccessible to the understanding, of feeble inortals. Tho 
Supreme God had created, or rather, in the Platonic language, 
had generated, the gradual succession of dependent spirits, of 
gods, of dsBjnons, of heroes, and of men ; and every being 
wliieh derived its existence immediately from the First Cause, 
eceived the inherent gift of imnioitality. That so precious 
an advantage might be lavished upon unworthy objects, the 
Creator had intrusted to the skill and power of the inferior 
gods the othce of forming the human body, and of arranging 
the oeautiful harmony of the animal, the vegetable, and tho 
mineral kingdoms. "Jo the conduct of these divine ministers 
he delegated the temporal government of this lower world; 
but their imperfect administration is not exempt from discord 
or error. The earth and its inliabitants are divided among 
tlunn, and the characters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or 
Venus, may be distinctly traced in the laws and mannei’s of 
their peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal souls are 
confitied. in a mortal prison, it is our interest, as well as our 
duty, to solicit the favor, and to deprecate the wrath, of the 
powers of heaven ; whose pride is gratified by the devotion of 
mankind ; and whose grosser parts may be supposed to derive 
some nourishment from the fumes of sacrifice.®* The inferior 
gods might sometimes condescend to animate the statues, and 
to inhabit the temples, ’which were dedicated to their honor, 
Thej might occasionally visit the earth, but the heavens were 
the proper throne and symbol of their glory. The invariable 
order of the sun, moon, and stars, was hastily admitted by 
Julian, as a proof of their eternal duration; and their eternity 
wfis a sufficient evidence that they were tho workmanship, no^ 
of an inferior deity, but of the Omnipotent King. In the 
system of Platonists, the visible was a type of the invisible 
world. The celestial bodies, as they were informed by a 
divine spirit, might he considered as the objects the most 
worthy of religious worship. The Sun, wdiose genial influ- 
ence pervades and sustains the universe, justly claimed the 


Julian adopts iHs gross conception by ascribing to Ms favoipte 
Marcus Aiitoiiinus, (Oiesares, p. 333.) The Stoics and Platonists liesi^ 
tided between the analogy of bodies and the purity of spirits ; yet the 
giavest philosophers mclined to the whimsical fancy of Aristophanes 
anti Lucian, tliat an unlajlieving age might starve the immortal goda 
See Observations de Spanheiia, p. 2Sd, 444, 4:c. 
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adoration of inanktud, as the bright representatire of tiu Logos, 
the lively, the rational, the beneficent image of the inlellectmil 
Father/^ 

In every age, the absfjiice of gmnine 5 iBpi ration is supplied 
by the strong illusions of eiithusiaHui, aiul the mimic arts of 
iin[M>t.ure. li\ in the time of diilian, tliesc arts had been 
praetisetl only by im ]»:igun priests, for the support of ail 
(?x[aring <?ause, some iiidulgeitee might perhaps he allowed tc 
the inU‘r«'st and habits of the sacerdotal charaider. Bui it 
may appear a subject of surprise and scandal, that tlie philos- 
oplnu’s tlnunstdves sliouli! have contributed to abuse the super- 
stitiouH ei\HinIity of niankiiul,'^® and that the (Grecian mysttuac!?* 
should have lH3«‘n supprjrted by t,he magic or theurgy of the 
Hi* idem riatt mists. 1hey arrogantly |,*reteiKlcd to control the 
ordor of nat-ure, to explore the sccr<‘l8 of futurity, to eornniand 
the Servif«3 of the inferior diBmouH, tij enjoy the view and con- 
versation of the superior gods, and by disengagirig the soul 
from her mubnaai bands, to reunite that iminortal paiticle with 
the Infinite and Dlviim Spirit* 

Idle devout and fearless curiosity of Julian tempted the 
pliilosophers with tlie hopes of an easy eompiest; which, 
from tl^e situation of their young proselyte, might be produc- 
tive of the most important consef|nences.®* Julian imbibed 
the first rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from the mouth 
of Jildesius, wlio had fixed at Pergaraus his wandering and 
persecuted school. But as the declining strength of that ven- 
erable sage wus unequal to the ardor, the diligence, tlie rapid 
conception of his pupil, two of his most icarned disciples, 


Xiyw, tA (f'H> uya'Xiui Kai na'i fWNUi*, /cm tiyiif}niny(i}t 

roi> ponrtfTi irnrp^s, Julian. 33pist. li. In an(Ulier placo, (apiid Cyril i 
il p. 6Ud he culls tlie Suu 0<id, and the thr<me of God. Juliuu Ih?- 
fieved the Platonirian Trinity; and only bluines the Christians fi>t 
preterring a mortal to an immortal Lnfjm, 

'fhe Kopliiqts PunapiuH perform a-' many niirades an the sairif^^ 
of the desert; and the only iMr<*.umHtimee hi dudr favor is, that they 
am of a lesH ghaany eomplesion. Instead of devils with horns and 
tails, lamhlh'hus evoked the tpmii of lov<% Kros and A!iter<^'<, from 
two adjfH'ent fountains. Two hmnUiful hoys issued from the w’uier, 
fondly eiubrared him an their father, and retired at his eommamh p* 
m, 27* 

llie ilextercnis management of these sophijAts, who played ihote 
tn’diilous pupil into each otiier’s IiatidB, is ihirly hJd by feunupius 
(p* 69 — 79) with unsuspecting simplicity. The Abbe de la Bleteri# 
untkrstands, and neatly describes, theVhole comedy, (Yie de i« 
omi, p. 61 — 07.) 
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Chrysnath^'s and Eusebius, supplied, at bis own desire, the 
place of their aged master. These pliilosopbers seem to have 
prepared aad distributed their respective parts; aad they art- 
fully eoalrived, by dark bints and affected disputes, to excite 
tile impatient hopes of the aspiraTht^ till they thdivered him 
into the hands of their associate, Maximus, the boldest and 
most skilful master of the Theurgic science. By his hands, 
Julian was secretly initiated at Ephesus, in the twentieth year 
of his age. His resitlence at Athens confirmed this unnatural 
alliance of philosophy and superstition. He obtained the priv- 
ilege of a solemn initiation into the mysteries of Kleusis, which, 
amidst the general decaj^ of the Grecian worship, still retained 
some vestiges of their primeval sanctity; and such was the 
Zeal of Julian, that he afterwards invited the Eleusinian pontiff 
to the court of Gaul, for the sole purpose of consimnnatiog, 
by mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his sanctifica* 
tiou, , As these ceremonies were performed in the depth of 
caverns, and in the silence of the night, and as the inviolable 
secret of the mysteries was preserved by the discretion of the 
initiated, I shall not presume to describe the horrid sounds, 
and fiery apparitions, which were presented to the senses, or 
the imagination, of the credulous' aspirant,®^ till the visions 
of -iomfort and knoxvledge broke upon Ifim in a blaze of celes- 
tial light In the caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis, the mind 
of Julian was penetrated with sincere, deep, and unalterable 
enthusiasm ; though he might sometimes exhibit tbe vicis- 
situdes of pious fraud and hypocrisy, which may be observed, 
or at least suspected, in the characters of the most conscientious 
fanatics. From that moment he consecrated his life to the 
service of the gods ; and while the occupations of war, of gov- 
ernment, and of study, seemed to claim the xvhole measure of 
his time, a stated portion of the horn's of the night was inva- 
luably reserved for the exercise of piivate devotion. The 
temperance which adorned the severe manners of the soldier 

Wben Julian, in a momentary panic, made the sign of the cross 
the fijemons instantly disappeared, (Cl-reg. Kaz:. Or at. iii, p. 71.) 
Gregory 8npp<jsea that they were frightened, but the priests declared 
that tJiey were indignant, 'fhe reader, according to the measure of 
fais faith, will determine this profountl quosti(»n. 

, A dark and distent view of the terrors and joys of initiation is 
aiiown by Dion Chrysostom, Themistius, Proelus, anil Stobjeus, Tha 
i^ned author of the Divine legation has exhibited their words, (vol 
l-p. ^47 C4B, 280, edit. 1706,) which h r dexterou’^ly or foreibly 
ipplk^ to lib lovii in’|»oth(.'Hi!>. 
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mid the pliiloj^oplior was coaiiectxid with sotne Blrict and friv> 
olous roles of rtdigioiis ah-stinenco; and it was in honor of 
Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, on partieulat 
daVvS, denied liiinsclf the use of some particular food, wliicli 
have been otTensive to his tntidar deities. By tliase 
voluntary fasts, he preprired his senses and his iinderstandin^qf 
for the frequent and familiar visits with which lie wus honored 
by the cele>stial powau’s. Notwithstanding the modest silence 
of Jullmi himself we may learn from his faithful friend, the 
orator Libanius, that la? lived in a perpetual inti/reoiirse with 
the gods and go<hh;ssc‘s ; that tliey descended upon earth to 
enjoy tlie conversation of tlieir favorite Inn’o ; tliat they gently 
interi'iipted his sliuniMU’s by touching liis hand or his hair; 
that they warned hiui of every imjamding danger, and eon- 
ducted Iniii, by their iiitalHblo wisdom, in every action of his 
life ; atid that he had acquired such an intimate knowiedge of 
liis heav4i!nly guests, as readily to distinguisli the voice of Jupi- 
ter from that of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the 
figure of Hercules.®® These sleeping or waking visions, the 
ordinary efi<?ets of abstinenef3 atui fanaticism, would almost 
degrade the emjieror to the level of an Egyjdian monk. But 
tiie useless lives of Antony or rachomlus w^ere consumed in 
these vain occupations. Julian could break from the dream 
of superstition to arm himself for battle ; and after vanquish- 
ing in the field the enemies of Rome, he calmly retired into 
his tent, to dictate the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or 
to indulge his genius in the elegant pursuits of literature and 
philosophy. 

The important secret of the apostasy of Julian w^as intrusted 
to the fidelity of the hdiiafed^ with whom he was united by 
the sacred ties of friendship and religion.*^ The pleasing 
rumor was cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship ; aiid his fubire greatness became the object 
of the hopes, t!m prayers, and the ])rediciions of the Pagans, 

.Tuliiin’s modesty coiiflrKM] Inrii to <rb'icur'i; and orcawional lihils; 
blit bibaniufi rxpiate.'-i wdOj ]>lefi'=!ure on tbn faets and vidons of the 
roligimis lam (pegat ad Julian, p. 157, and Orat. j^arental c. A 
Ixxxiii, p. aO'i), Jlld.) 

Lihanius, Orai. Fai’cnf. c. x. p. 28a, 281. Gallns had some rca- 
son to suspect the secret apostasy of his brother •, and in a letter, 
which nmy be received as genuine, lie exhorts JuHim to adhere to the 
religion of thiiir mwesfnn ; an argument which, as it ’sliotil j eteeni. 
not yot )H'rfertlj ri|’H?. See Julian, Op. p. 454, and Hist de Jovie»( 
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IB 8Wr province of the empire^ From the zeal and virtitefi 
of their royal proselyte, they fondly expeeted the cnre of 
every evil, and the restoration of every blessing ; and instead 
of disapproving of the ardor of their pious wishes, Julian 
ingenuously contessod, that he was ambitious to attain a situa- 
tion in which he might be useful to his coutitry and to his 
religion. But this religion was viewed with a hostile eye by 
the .successor of Constantine, whose capricious passions alte^ 
nalely saved and threatened the life of Julian. The arts of 
magic and divination were strictly prohibited uiuler a despotic 
government, which condescended to fear them ; and if the 
Pagans were reluctantly indulged in the exercise of their su- 
perstition, the rank of Julian would have excepted him from 
the general toleration. The apostate soon became the pre- 
sumptive heir of the monarchy, and his death could alone 
have appeased the just apiwcheiiHioiis of the Christians.^® But 
uiie young prina*-, who aspired to the glory of a hero rather than 
of a martyr, consulted his safety by dissembling his religion ; 
and the easy temper of polytheism permitted him to join in 
the public worship of a sect which he inwardly despised. 
Libanius has considered the hypocrisy of his friend as a sub- 
ject, not of censure, but of praise. “ As the statues of the 
gods,” says that orator, “ which have been defiled with filth, 
are again placed in a magnificent temple, so the beauty of 
truth was seated in the mind of J ulian, after it had been puri- 
fied from the errors and follies of Ids education. Ills senti- 
ments were changed ; but as it would have been dangerous to 
have avowed his sentiments, his conduct still continued the 
same. Very different from the ass in ^op, who disguised 
himself with a lion’s hide, our lion was obliged to conceal 
himself under the skin of an ass; and, while he embraced 
the dictates of reason, to obey the laws of prudence and ne- 
cessity.” The dissimulation of Julian lasted about ten years, 
from his secret initiation at E]fiiesus to the beginning of tlie 
civil war ; when lie declared himself at once the implacable 
enemy of Christ and of Constantins. This state of eonstrahu 
might contribute to strengthen his devotion ; and as soon a«5 
h« Imd satisfied the obligathm of assisting, on solemn festivals, 

’^M^regory, (iii. p. 50,) with inhuman zeal, censures Oonstantius for 
paring the infant apostate, crcSOfvrff.) His French transilatoj 

(p. 285) cautiously observes, that such expressions must not he prises 
alalettre. 

Libamus^ Orat, Parental c ix. p. 2S3. 
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Rt t1i6 aMBcroblics of tlio Gbrintinttf^, Joliar reJirried, witli tl)« 
impatience of a lover, to Inirii Ins free and v^ol.intary incense 
ontlie floinestie eliapek of Jupiter and Mercury. I>ut as every 
act of disaiiuulniion must be painful to au ingenuous spirit, the 
profession (J Chnstianity imavasod the aversion of Julian tor 
a rolloion wbit^h oppn‘ssed the freedom of his mind, and eouv 
pe!!<4i him to hold a conduct u'p ignant to the noblest attributes 
cf liiimau nature, sincerity and courage. 

11m incliiuition of Julian might javfm* the gods of ITomer, 
and of the Sdpios, to tlie iicnv faith, wlncli his nude hadoBtub- 
lished in t.lie Ttoniaii empire ; and in which he himself had 
been sanetitied by the saerament of baptinm. I hit, as a 
p}}ilt>S(jpher, it was incnmbeiii on in’m to justify his dissent from 
<'Jhristianit,y, which was supported by the number of its eoU'* 
verts, by the idniin of prophecy, the splendor of iniracleH, and 
the weight of evidence. Tlie elaborate work/® wdiicb he coirn“ 
posed amidst the preparations of the Persian w’ar, contained 
the substance of those arguments which he bad h>ng revolved 
in his mind, ^^omo fragments have be<'U transcribed and ]>re- 
served, by hk mlversary, tlie vehement Cyril of Alexandria ; 
and they exhibit a v^ny singular mixture of wit and learning, 
of sophistry and fanatickm. The elegance of the style and 
the rank of the author, recommended his waitings to llic |iul>lic 
attention ; and in the impi« ms Ikt of tlie enemies of Ohrktian- 
ity, the cehibrated name of Porjhyry was eftheed by thcBUpenor 
merit or reputation of Julian. Ihe minds of the faithful were 
either seduced, or scandalized, or alarmed ; and tlie pagans, 
who sometimes presumed to engage in the unequal disptite, 
derived, from tlm popular xvork of their Impierial mksionary, 
an inexhaustible supply f>f fallacious obiections. But in the 


*** P'abritlu^ niibliofb. Ctraic. I v. a viii. p. 88 — 90) and Lardner 
(Hcatltcn ‘'fest bionics, vol iv, p. 44”~«17) have accurately compiled ah 
that c.an now be <}iscovm’d of Julian’s work against the 'Christ, i ana. 

Ahout scvciJity ycarr after the death of Jiilian, he exeniteni a 
ta<k wdiHi had l-eeit feebly altempfc'd by Iliilip of Side, a prolix and 
iNiidcinptiblc writer. Bven the work of Cvri! has not entirely R.ati«- 
fied the most favorable judges; and the Abbd de lu Bleterie (Preface 
a rHkf. d(* Jovien, p. mO. JI2) wbhes tbat senne thcofot/o'n phiimnph« 
i\ Htrnr>ge oiaiianr) would un<h*rtake. the rcfutiition of Julian. 

Libanins, (Orat. Parental c. Ixxxvii. p. 81 S,) who has been su& 
pfct^^ti of assisting his friend, prefers this divine vinilicaii<jn (Oral m 
sfi nccem Julian, p. 255, edit. Morel) to the writings of Porphyry 
ills juflgmcnt may be arraigned, (Socrates, I iil c. 20,) but Tibaniuj* 
eannat l>e aceusefl of flattery to a dead prince. 
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assiJttfms prosecution of tbc?ae theological studies, the emperor 
of 1;lie Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices and passions 
of a polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable obligation 
to maintain and propagate his religious opinions ; and wliilst 
he secretly applauded the strength and dexterity with which 
he wielded the weapons of controversy, he was tempted to 
distrust the sincerity, or to despise the understandings, of his 
antagonists, who could obstinately resist the force of reason 
and eloquence. 

Tlie Christians, wdio beheld with horror and indignation the 
apostasy of JuBan, had much more to fear from his powder 
than from his arguments. The pagans, wlio were conscious 
of his fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impatience, that 
the tlames of persecution should be immediate!}'- kindled 
against the enemies of the gods ; and that the ingenious malice 
of Julian wmiild invent some cruel refinements of death and 
torture wdiich had been unknown to the rude and inexperienced 
fury of Ills predecessors. But the hopes, as well as the fears, 
of ihe religioiTS factions were apparently disappointed, by the 
prurient liumanity of a prince,®* who was careful of his own 
fame, of the public peace, and of the rights of mankind. 
Instructed by history and reflection, Julian was persuaded, that 
if the dir^eases of the body may sometimes be cured by salu- 
tary violence, neither steel nor fire can eradicate the erroneous 
opinions of the mind. The reluctant victim may be dragged 
to tlie foot of the altar ; but the heart still abhors and disclaims 
the sacrilegious act of the hand. Religious obstinacy is hard- 
ened and exjisperated by oppression; and, as soon as the 
persecution subsides, those wlio have yielded are restored as 
penitents, and those who have resisted are honored as saints 
and martyrs. If Julian adopted the unsuccessful cruelty of 
Diocletian and his colleagues, he was sensible that he sKould 
stain Ills memory with the name of a tyrant, and add new* 
glories to the Catholic church, which had derived strength and 
fncn?ase jfrom the severity of the pagan magistrates. Actuated 
by Iheso motives, and apprehensive of disturbing the repose 
^ an unsettled reign, Julian surprised the world by an edict, 

” Libanms (Orafe. Parent c. Iviii, p. 28S, 28' has eloquently ex* 
plained the tolerating priuMples and conduct of his Imperial friend 
iH a very remarhabk epistle to the people of Bostra, Julian himself 
(Epist lii.) professes Ins moderation, and betrays his xeal, which is 
acknowledge by Ainmi^nus, and expoa6<i by Gregory (Orat. ill p 
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*«5hich was not unworthy of a statesman^ or a pWlosophen He 
exkmded to all tla?. inhabit hiiIh of the llonian world the bent?- 
tits of a free and equal toleration ; and the only InsrdHhip wbicli 
lie iiidieied on the C-Jiristiaiw, was to deprive tliem of tJie power 
of tonnentinfy llieir fellow-siihjeels, wdiom they s%mati/.e<l 
with the odious titles iduhders and lioreti(?s, Hie paj^aus 
♦•efeived a e-j-aeions perniissiun, or rather an express order^ to 
open Ahh their teiB}>h.‘s and they were at once delivered 
^om the oppress! \-e laws, and arbitrary vexations, whi<s)*. they 
had siistaiiaai under the r<*i|^n of CoiiHlantiiie, and of Ids sobb* 
At the sanie time the bislnqis and eleriry, wh<» liad been ban- 
ished by the Arian tnonarcb, were re<*alled from exile, and 
restor«id to thoir res]»(‘ctiv<i clnnvbes ; tlio Donatisis, ilie Nova- 
iiaiis, the !Maee<Ionians, the iCunumiai)'*, and those who, with 
% more prosperous forturn^, adhered to the doctrine of the 
Coiindl tif Nice. Juliaiij wiio understood and derided their 
theological disputes, invited to the palace the leaders of tha 
hostile sects, that lie might enjoy the agreealde spectacle of 
their furious encounters. The clantrjr of controversy some- 
times provoked the emperor to (‘xclaim, ‘Mlear me I tlie 
BVanks have heard me, and the Ale.maiiui;” but he soon 
discovered that he was now engaged with more obstinate and 
implacable enemies ; and though he exerted the poi,vers of 
oratory to persuade them to live in concord, or at least in 
peace, he was perfectly satisded, before he dismissed them 
from his presence, that ha had nothing to dread from the union 
of the Christians. The impartial Ammianus has ascribed tliis 
adccted clemency to the desire of fomenting the intcistine 
divisions of the church, and the insidioim design of undermin- 
ing the foundations of Christianity, was inseparably conncckd 
with the zefd which Julian professed, to restore the ancient 
religion of the empire.®*^ 

As soon as he ascended the. throne, he assumed, according 

** In. Oreece the temples of Minerva were opened by IiIk express 
eomniand, before the death tJ Ooiistantms, (bihari. Orat. Farerit c. 
65, p. 280 ;) aud Juliati<iechires iiinHelf a Faji^un in hk p\ibllc iiiam- 
fb;4o to the Athtajians. This luifjuestiomihle 0 vidt*nce may correct 
the hasty assertion of AniiubmoH, who seems to Htippo.se Oonstanti' 
nople to be t.h<3 place wlutrc he discovered Ida attachment to the god* 

y Amminims, xxii. 5. Boxomen, t v. e 5. Bestla moritur, trail- 
qnillitas redit .... omnes eptscopi qui do propriis aedibos fiierant 
exterminati per indulgentiam iiovi principis ad ecclesias radeunt. 
Jferom. adversiis Lneiferianos, :(«n. ii. p. 14J1, Optatus aocuses tlwt 
iDonatista for owing their safe-v to an apostate, (1 ii. c 16, p. Sft, St, 
sdiiBupia) . r 
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to tlie cmtom of hh precVcessors, the cliaracter of supreme 
pontiff; not or)Iy as the most liononible title of Imperial great- 
ness, but as a sacred and important office ; the duties of whiclj 
he was resolved to execute with jiious diligence* As the bush 
ness of the state prevented the emperor from joining every 
day ill the public devotion of his subjects, lie dedicated a 
domestic chapel to his tutelar deity the Sini; his gardens 
were filled with statues and anal's of the gods; and each 
jfpartmeni of the palace displaced the appearance of a mag- 
oifieent tiunple. Every morning he saluted the parent of light 
with a sacrifice ; the Wood of another victim was shed at tlie 
moment when the Hun sunk below the horizAin ; and the Moon, 
the Stars, and the Genii of the night received their resp(?ctive 
and seasonable honors from the indefatigable devotion of 
Julian. Gn solemn tcstivals, he regularly visited the temple 
of the god or goddess to whom the day was peculiarly eonse'- 
cranM, and endeavored to excite the redigion of the magistrates 
and people by tho example of his own zeal Instead of inaiiv 
taining the lofty state of a monarch, distinguished by the 
splendor of his purple, and encompassed by the golden shields 
of Ills guards, Julian solicited, with rospecifnl eagerness, the 
meanest offices which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred but licentious crowd of priests, of inferior 
ministers, and of female dancers, who were dedicated to the 
service of the temple, it was the business of the emperor to 
bring the wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to slaugh- 
ter the victim, and, thrusting his bloody hands into the bowels of 
the expiring animal, to draw forth the heart or liver, and to read, 
with the consummate skill of an haruspex, imaginary signs 
of future events. The wusest of the Pagans censured this? 
extravagant superstition, which affected to despise the restraints 
of prucleuce and decency. Unde|; the reign of a prince, who 
practised the rigid maxims of oBconoiny, tlie expense of re- 
ligious woi'ship consumed a very large portion of the r6V<-‘inie * 
a constant supply of the scarcest and most beautiful birds was 
transported ‘ from distant cHmatos, to bleed on the altars of 
the gods; a hundred oxen were frc^pientiy sacrificed by 
Julian on one and tho same day; audit soon became a popular 
jest, that if ho should return with conquest from the Persian 
war, tho breed of horned cattle must infallibly be extinguished 
Yet this expense may appear inconsiderable, when it is com- 
pared with , the splendid presents which were offered cither by 
the hand, or by order, of the emperor, to all the celebrated 
places of devotion in the Roman world; and with the sums 
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allotieci U) r^^pmr and d^^eorate tlie anciont temples, whkb had 
fi«fil*red t!m silent decay of time, or the recent injuries of 
Chiistinn rapine. Encouraged by the exairipd.*, the oxhorta- 
tiuiis, the lihorality, of their pious sovereigti, the cities and 
faniilles resitmed tlie practic’e of their ncglectt'd ceronioiiies, 
** Every jiart of tlio world,’' excluiius Libanins, with devout 
’.ransport, ** <lisplay(*d tljc triumph of relighui ; and the gralt^ 
M ]>rospcct of flaming altars, blecaling victims, the smoke of 
iUouiHC, and a solemn train vf jtricsts and j»rephets, withoiil 
fear and without danger. I'he, sound of prayer and uf nnisic 
was beard on the lops of the highest mountains; and the same 
ox atHirded a satniflee fur the gods, .atid a supper for theif 
joyous vtdaries.”®® 

Ibit the gtUiins and power of Julian were unequal to i!ie 
enterprise of restoring a religion which was destitute of theo- 
logical principles, of moral jirccepts, and of eedesiastical 
discipline ; which rapidly Inisteiied to decay and dissolution, 
and was not smceptible of any solid or consistent reforinatioo. 
'ilie jurisdiction of the supreme pontitf, more especially after 
that office, h«ad been united with the Imperial dignity, comprC'' 
bonded the whole extent of the lioinan empire. Julian named 
bis vicars, in the several provinces, the priests and philoso- 
phers whom he csteeuied the best fpndiiied to corqiorate in the 
exeeiitiou of his great design ; and his pa?>toraI letters,®'^ if we 
may use tliat name, still represent a very curious sketch of 
his wishes and intentiouB. He directs, that in every dty the 
sacerdotal order should be composed, without any distinction 
of birth and fortune, of those persons wIk^ were the most cun'* 
spicuous fur the love of the gods, and of men. ‘Mf they are 
guilty,” continues be, of any scsuidalous oflence, they should 
be censured or degraded by the superior pontiff; but as long 


Tho n^storaiioji of the Pagan worship is described by Julian- 
p. S46,) libaiiius, (Orat. Parent, e. 60, p. 286, 28t, and 
Orat. OonMiIar. ad .Fifliaii. p. 245, 246, edit, Ainnnnnus, (xxil 

t‘2,) and Gregory Naziunzon, {Orat. iv. p. 121.) Thewe writers agrea 
ill the essential, mid even ininutc, facts ; but the difleront lights in 
which they view the extreme deviition of Julian, are expresMivo of 
the gradations of Keif-applause, passionate adnuratuin, nuld reproof, 
and partial invective. 

** Sec Jnliuu. Bpiwioh xlix. Ixii. Ixiii., and a long and curious hag 
le.ent, w'lthuut beginning or end, (p. 288—305.) The supreme pm tiif 
dfit idea the Muaaio history anil tlie Chrintian disdprme, prefers tht 
G.'oek poets to the Hebrew prophets, and palliates, with the akill 
& the rolatm worship i f images. 
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as they retail ilieir rank, they are entitled to tlie resj^ect of 
the magistrates and people. Their linmility may be shown in 
the planiiKiss of their domestic garb; their dignity, in the pomp 
of holy vestments. When they are summoned in their turn to 
officiate before the altar, they ought not, during the appointed 
number of days, to depart from the precincts of the temple ; 
nor should a single day be sudhred to elajise, without the 
prayers and the sacrifice, which they are obliged to offer for 
die provSpority of the state, and of individuals. The exercise 
of tlicir sacred functions requires an immaculate purity, both of 
mind and body; and even when they arc dismissed from 
the hmiple to the occupations of common life, it is incumbent 
on them to excel in decency and virtue the rest of their ficjllow. 
citizens. The priest of tlie gods vshould never be seen in 
theatres or taverns. His conversation should be chaste, his 
diet temperate, his friends of honorable reputation ; and if he 
BometiniGS visits the Forum or the Palace, he should appear 
only as the advocate of those who have vainly solicited either 
Justice or mercy. His studies should be suited to the sanctity 
of Ms profession. liicentious tales, or comedies, or satires, 
must be banished from his library, which oixght solely to con- 
sist of historical or philosophical writings; of history, which 
k founded in truth, and of philosophy, which is connected with 
religion. The impious opinions of the Epicureans and sceptics 
deserve his abhorrence and contempt;®® but he should dili* 
gently study the systems of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the 
Stoics, which unanimously teach that there are gods ; that the 
world is governed by their providence ; that their goodness is 
the source of every temporal blessing ; and that they have 
pared for the human soul a future state of rewtird or pun- 
Tlie Imperial pontiff inculcates, in the most per- 
suasive language, the duties of benevolence and hospitality ; 
exhorts his inferior clergy to recommend the univeraal prac 
tice of those virtues ; promises to assist their indigence fror 
the public treasury ; and declares his resolution of establishia:^ 
hospitals in every city, where the poor should be received 
without any invidious distinction of country or of religion, 
Julian beheld with envy the wise and humane regulations of 

®® The exuUaihm of Julian (p. 301) that these impious sects, and 
wn their writings, arc extinguished, may bo consistent enough with 
fchc sacerdoM character ; hut it is imwoftlij of a philosopher to wish 
that any opinions and arguments tlie most repugnant to Ids ovn should 
|» wnceaied frijm the knowledge of nitankind. 
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IliC eliiireli ; and lie very f^a^ll^ly conftm‘s liis inteht’nn ta 
depnvo tlie Ohnf*;tians of tlie applauses as well as ach antage, 
w’liich tlicw liad acquired by ibe exclusive jiraetice of charity 
and benenccnee/® llie same s]>irit of 5mii;ition might dispuse 
the emperor adopt several ecclesiastic^nl instilu fains, the use 
and importance of which were approved by tlie success of hm 
enemies, i-hit if tliese imaginary plans of reformation had 
been realizfal, the forced and impcndect copy worth] liuve been 
lt‘>s henoficia! to Paganism, tlian lionorabie to Christianity.^* 
The Gentiles, who peaceably followed the <aistonis of their 
arjccstuns, rvere rather surprised limn pleased with tlio intro- 
duction of foreign maimers ; and in the short, period of hh 
reign, diilian hari frequent occasions to complain of tlie want 
of fervor of his own party/^ 

The •enthusiasm of juliaii pronipt<‘d him to embrace tlio 
friends of Jupiter as his personal friends and br(4hren; and 
though Ii6 partially overlooked the rncrit of Christian con- 
stancy, he admired and rewarded the noble perseverance of 
those Ooniiles wdio had prtiferred the favor of the gods to that 
of the emperor/^ Jf they cultivated the literature, as well as 
the religion, of the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim 
to the friendship of Julian, who ranked the Infuses in the num- 
ber of his tutelar deities. In the religion which he had 
»*dopted, piety and learning \vere almost synonymom;'*® and 


Yet he insinuates, that the Christians, unJer the pretence of 
fimrity, inveigled chihiren from their religion and parents, conveyed 
them on shipbwd, and devoted those victims to a fife of poverty or 
•forvitude in a remote country, (p. 305.) Had tlm charge been proved, 
it his duty, not to ccnnplain, but to puni.^h. 

Gregory Hazianzen is facetious, ingenious, and argumentative, 
(Drat rii. p. iul, 102, ttc,) Be ridicules the fdly of such vain imita- 
tion ; and amuses himseif wdth mc^uiring, what lessons, moral or the- 
ological, could he extracted from tiaj Grecian fables. 

lit* accuses one of his pontills of a secret confederacy with the 
Christian bishops and presbyters, (Epist I.di.) plp 

mmup TTpth’ rwvff illid agiiin, ij/iaf H oww Jua 

Bpist. kill 

lie praisOB the ti<leh*ty of Oidlixene, pricHtess of Ceres, who had 
!)ecn twice as constant as Penelope, anti rewards her with tlie ^ prieBt- 
hood of the Phrygian goddess at PtHsinus, (Julian. Kpist. xxi.} Be 
applauds the dnuness ttf t^tjpater tjf Hicrapolis, w^ho had been n> 
iwiitedly pressed by Oonstantius and Gallus to apostatue^ (iSpish xxvh 
p. 401.) 

*0 athX^a X^yoiti!? 7t ical Bmv hda, Orat. Parent C. p 

1102. llie same sentiment is frequently incidcated by »hdian, Libmlufli 
sud the rest of their party. 
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a crowd of poots, of rbetoricians, and of pliilosoplitri’s, liaAton^d 
to the Imperial court, to occupy tlio vacant } daces of the 
Hsiiops, who bad sc.cluced the credulity of Constantins. His 
successor esteemed the tii^s of common initiation as far more 
sacred than those of consanguinity ; he chose his favorites 
among the sages, who were deeply skilled in the occult 
sciences of magic and divination; and every impostor, who 
pretended to reveal the secrets of futurity, was assured of 
enjoying the present hour in honor and affluence.*^ Among 
tie ])hilosopheys, Maximus obtained the most eminent rank in 
the friendsliip of Ins royal disciple, who communicated, with 
unreserved coniidenee, his actions, his sentiments, and his 
religious designs, during the anxious suspense of the civil 
war.'*® As soon fis Julian had taken possession of the palace 
of Constantinople, he despatched an honorable and pressing 
invitation to Maximus, who then resided at Sardes in Lydia, 
with Clirysan thins, the associate of his art and studies. The 
prudent and superstitious Chvysanthius refused to undertake a 
journey which showed itself^ according to the rules of divina- 
tioii, with the most threatening and malignant aspect : bnt ins 
companion, whose fanaticism was of a bolder cast, pereisted in 
his interrogations, till ho had extorted from the gods a seem- 
ing consent to his own wishes, and those of the emperor. 
The journey of Maximus through the cities of Asia displayed 
the triumpli of philosophic vanity ; and the magistrates vied 
with each other in the honorable reception which they pre- 
pared for the friend of their sovereign. Julian was pronoun* 
cing an oration before the senate, when he w^as informed of the 
arrival of Maximus. The emperor immediately interrupted his 
discourse, advanced to meet him, and after a tender embrace, 
conducted him by the hand into the midst of the assembly ; 
where be publicly acknowledged the benefits which he had 
derived from the instructions of the philosopher. Maximus/* 


** The curiosity and credulity of the emperor, who tried every mcnile 
of divination, are fairly exposed by Anunianus, xxii. 12, 

Julian. Bpist. xxxviii, Three other epistlca, (xv. xvi. xxxix.,) in 
the same style of friemlship and a>nfidence, are addressed to the 
philosf>})her Maximus. 

Eimapius^ (in Maximo, p. 7S, ’79, and in Chrysanthio, p, 1471 


” Sana pias wrote a oontmuation of the Hisforj’’ of Bexlppus S^imc val 
i»ahk of this worh have he^-m recovered by M, Maij and reprinted 

la I?fehiihr'‘s edition of the Byzantine Historians. — 
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who goon acquired tli^ confidence, and influenced the coimd^ 
of Julian, wan ingeiwibiy corrupted by the tiHU}>iatii>m of a 
court Hig dregg became more splendid, liis demeanor more 
lo%, and lie was exp«>sed, untler a siieceedinq; reign, to a 
disgraceful inquiry into (he means by which tlin disciple of 
Fiato ]ntd nitcumulated, in the short duration of his favor, a 
very scaiulalous pn^portion of wealth. Of the other ]#hilos<v 
tfhers and sophist^, who were invit^l to the Imporkd residetica 
by the ehohio uf Julian, or by the success of j^iaxinius, few 
were, aide to prcsiU'vc their innocence, or their repuiatitun 
Tin^ liberal gifts of money, iandi, and houses, were insiitiicieiit 
to satiate their rapacious avarice ; an«l the indignation of the 
people, was justly exched by the rcunembrauco of their abjeci 
]joverty and ilisinttu’eshul professions. Tim penetration of 
Julian could not always bo dcci'ived: but he was unwilling to 
ilespise the cliaracters of those tnen whoso talents deserved 
his este(un : be desired to escape the doable reproach of 
imprudence and inconstancy ; ami he w^as appnahensive of 
degrading, in the eyes of the profane, the honor of letters and 
of ndigion,*® 

The Ihvor of Julian was almost equally divided between the 
Pagans, who had lirmly adhered to the worship of their ances- 
tors, and the Christians, wdio prudently embraced the religion 
of their sovereign* The acquisition of new proselytes grati- 
fied the ruling passions of his soul, vsuperstitiou aitd vanity ; 

148) has minutely related these anecdotes, which he conceives to be the 
most imp<irtant events of the Yet he fairly confesses the frailty 
of Maximus. His reception at Oonstantinople h described by Libamua 
(Orat, Parent c. 86, p. SOI) and Arnmianus, (xxii. *7.) 

Ohrysariihius, who had refu-jed to quit Lyditi, was created high 
priest tjf the province. His cant ions an<l temperate use of power 
secured him afier the revolution; and he lived in peace, while Maxi- 
mus, iVi-'Ciis, «fec., were persecuted by the Cinistian niiiiisters. See the 
atlventures tJ tho»o fanatic sophists, collected by Brucker, tom. ii. p. 

Bc-(^ LihaniiH {Orat. Parent c. loi, 102, p. 1124, JS25, 326) and Eu- 
aapiiis, (Vit Sophi’^t. in Promres»», p. 126.) Home students, whose 
exjjectahonH perhaps w'ere groundless, or extravagarU., retired in disgust, 
(Oreg. Naz. Oral. iv. p. 120.) It is strange iklt,^ye should not be. able 
to contradict the of one of Tillcnumt’s chapters, (Hist, des Em()e‘ 
rears, iom. iv. p. OtlC),} ha Oour flc dulieii cst piehm de phllosophes et 
do gens perdus.** 

Under the reign Lewis XIY. his .subjects of every rank aspired 
to the glorious title of fjonverffnaeur, tjxpreasive of their zm and oua- 

in makiiig prostdvtea The word and the idea are growing ohsHfr 
ki® m Puuice; may tlioy never be introduced into Bnglaudl 
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and was heard to declare^ with the enthusiasm of a mis- 
sionary, that if he could render each individual richer than 
Midas, and every city greater than Babylon, he should not 
esteem himself the benefactor of mankind, itiiless, at the same 
time, he could reclaim his subjects from their impious revolt 
against the immortal gods.®® A prince who had studied hu- 
man nature, and who possessed the treasures of the Roman 
eni [)ire, could adapt his arguments, his promises, and his 
rewards, to every order of Christians ; and the merit of a 
seasonable conversion was allowed to supply the defects of a 
candidate, or even to expiate the guilt of a criminal. As the 
army is the most forcible engine of absolute power, Julian 
applied himself, with peculiar diligence, to corrupt the religion 
of his troo])s, without whose hearty concurrouce every 
lire must be dangerous and unsuccessful ; and the natural 
temper of soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was 
important. The legions of Gaul devoted themselves to the 
Uiith, as well as to tTie fortunes, of their victorious leader ; and 
even before the death of Oonstantius, he had the satisfaction 
of announcing to his friends, that they assisted with fervent 
devotion, and voracious appetite, at the sacrifices, which 
were s*epeatedly offered in his camp, of whole hecatombs of 
fat oxen.®* The armies of the East, which had been trained 
under the standard of the cross, and of Constantins, required a 
more artful and expensive mode of persuasion. On the days 
of solemn and public festivals, the emperor reeidved the hom- 
age, and rewarded the merit, of the troops. His throne of 
state was encircled with the military ensigns of Borne and the 
republic ; the holy name of Christ was erased from the Laba- 
rum; and the symbols of war, of majesty, and of pagan 
superstition, were so dexterously blended, that the faithful 

See the strong expressions of Lihanius, winch were probably thos^ 
of Julian himself, (Orat Parent, c. 59, p 285.) 

When (Gregory Kazifinzen (Orat. x. p 16'?) is desirous to magnify 
ihft Ghristian firmness of his brother OaBsarius, physician to the Imperiiil 
court, ha owns that Gsesarius disputed with a formidable adversary, 
h Kill (isyav lif AiJywy kiv^rnti. In Ills mvectives he scarcely 

allows any share of wit or courage to the apostate, 

Julian. Bpist xxxviil Ammianua, xxii. 12. Adeo ut in dies 
pmne alngulos militea carnis distentiore sagiiia victitantes mcnlthis, 
potusque aviditate correpti, hmneris irapositi transeuntiurn per plateas, 
ex pnblids aedibp ..... ad sua divensoria portarentur. i’h@ devouf 
prince and the indignant historian describe the same scene; and m 
2%riciat3L or Antkich, similar causes must have produced simila? 
elfeets. 
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RulilGci incuireil tlie gtnlt of idolatry, wlieo lie rcsj. eetfiilly 
saluted tlie person or image of bis sovereign. The soldiers 
passed suecessivelj in review ; and eaeb of them, Wore lie 
received from tbe band of Julian a liberal donative, propor- 
tioned to bis rank and st‘rviees, wan napiited to east a few 
grains of ineens<i into the tlanie which burnt upon the altar* 
Some Ubristian eonfi^ssors might resist, and others might 
repiUk ; but the far greater number, allured by the prc^s]>e€t 
of gold, and awed liy the preSiUJce of the <‘mperor, contracted 
the crinnual engagt'iiumt ; and their future perseverance in 
the, worsliip of ilif* gods was enforced by every consideration 
of duty and of interest By the frequent repetition of these 
arts, and at the ex]H*nse of sums winch would have purchased 
the service of half the nations of 8cythia, Julian gradually 
acquired for his troops the imaginary protection of the goils, 
and fur iiimself the iirm and eticctual support of the Koman 
legions,®* It is indeed more than probable, that the restora* 
tion and encouragement of Paganism revealed a multitude of 
prekmded Ghristkms, who, from motives of temporal advau* 
tage, had acquiesced in the religion of tlic former reign ; and 
who afterwards returned, with tlje same flexibility of eott*" 
seienee, to the faith which was professed by the successora of 
Julian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly labored to restore 
and propagate the religion of his ancestors, he embraced the 
extraordinary design of rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. 
In a public epistle to the nation or community of the Jews, 
dispelled through the jawinces, lie pities their misfiirtiuios, 
condemns their oppresscu's, praises their constancy, declares 
himself their gracious protector, and expresses a pious ho}»e, 
that afler hk return from the Persian war, he may be permit' 
ted to pay his grateful vows to the Almighty in Ids holy city 
of Jmmsalein. The blind superstition, and abject slavery, </f 


Oregory (Orat iii. p. 74, 75, 83 — 80) and Libanius, (Orai Parent 
e. Ixxxi. Ixxxii, p. fiCJ7, 308,) Wf/t ravtrjv Hsp oiit tipwijfiai -nXnfmn 

avn\i^iaihn niyup. The sophist owns anti ju.siiiieH tjie expense of the-H« 
military conversions, 

JuUiUik tqiktk (xxv.) is atldvosscd to the community of the Jewk 
Aldus (Venut. M9U) has bramJed it with an tl yvnitw^ ; but this stigni^ 
is justly removed by the f.nbse<piout editors, Petavius and Spanheini, 
This epistle is mentfoned by Bozomen, (1. v. c. 532,) and the purport ol 
it is condrmod by Gregoxy, (Orat. iv, p. Uh) and by JuBaii himseU 
fFragmont. p. 296.) 
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lilicme unfortuTiate exiles, Tnust excite tlie contempt of a plilIo« 
Sophie emperor; but they deserved the friendship of Julian, by 
their implacable hatred of the Christian name. The barren 
synagogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of the rebellious 
church the power of the Jevrs was not equal to their malice; 
but their gravest rabbis approved the private murder of an 
apostate : and their seditious clamors had often awakened the 
mdolcnce of the Pagan magistrates. Under the reign of Con- 
‘,tantine, the Jews became the subjects of their revolted children, 
nor was it long before they experienced the bitterness of domes- 
tic tyranny. The civil immunities which had been granted, or 
confirmed, by Severus, were gradually repealed by the Christian 
princes; and a rash tumult, excited by the Jews of Palestine,^* 
fceemed to justify the lucrative modes of oppression which were 
invented by the bishops and eunuchs of the court of Constan- 
tins. The Jewish patriarch, who was still permitted to exercise 
a precarious jurisdiction, held his residence at Tiberias ; and 
the neighboring cities of Palestine were filled with the remains 
of a people who fondly adhered to the promised land. But 
the edict of Hadrian was renewed and enforced; and thf^y 
viewed from afar the walls of the holy city, which were pro- 
faned in their eyes by the triumph of the cross and the devotion 
of the Christians.^* 

In tlie midst of a rocky and barren country, the walls of 
Jerusalem®* enclosed the two mountains of Sion and Acra, 
within an oval figure of about three English miles.®® Towards 

The Misiiah denounced death against those who abandoned the 
adation. The judgment of zeal is explained bj Marsham (Canon. 
Cnroa p. 161, 162, edit fol. London, 1672) and. Basnage. (Hist, des 
Juifs, tom. vili. p. 120.) Constantine made a law to protect Christian 
converts from Judaism. Cod. Theod. L xvi, tit. %nii. leg. 1. 0-odefroy, 
tom. vl p. 215. 

.fc^t interea (during the civil war of Magiientius) Judaeorum ’ 
«editio, qui Patricium, nefarie in regni speciem suatulerunt, oppressfj, 
Aurelius Victor, in Oonstantio, c. xlii. See Tillemont, Hist, des Empo- 
reurs, tom. iv. p. 3795 in 4to. 

The city and synagogue of Tiberias are curiously described by 
Eeland. Palestin. tom. ii. p, 1036 — 1042. 

Basimge has fully illustrated the state of the Jews under Con- 
staniine and his successors, (torn. viii< c. iv. p. Ill — 153.) 

Eeland (Palestin. 1. i. p. S09, 390, 1. ui. p. 838) de.scribes, with 
learning and perspicuity, Jerusalem, and the face of the adjacent 
country. 

I Imve consulted a rare and curious treatise of M. B’Anvilie, (sur 
r Aneieime Jerusalem, Piu'is, 1747, p. 75.) The circumference of the 
■taeieat city (Huseb Preparat Evangel. 1. ix. c. 36) was 27 stadia. 
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the .south, ill© upper town, auil the fortress of Davki, were 
erected ou the lofty asceut iif Mount Sion : on the north side, 
the buildings of tfie lower town covered the spacious summit 
of lihmtd Aera; and a part of the hill, distinguished oy 
the Bumc i>f ^iuriah, and levelled by human industry, was 
erowinnl with the stately tem]de of the dewisli nation. After 
lh<^ final dtsstruction of the te«ij>ie hy the arms of Titus and 
llndrian, a ploughshare was drawn over the conseeratc^xl 
grouutl, an a sign of perpetual inteniiclion. Sion was do- 
serbid; and the vacant space of the lower city was filled with 
the public and private edihevs of the Jlihian colony, which 
spreail theinmdvtis over the adjacent Inil of Calvary. Th^s. 
holy places were. ptdhiUal with mountains of idolatry; and, 
either from design or accident, a chapel was dedicated to 
Venus, on the sj)ot which Imd been sanctified by tlie death 
and resurrection of Christ,®*'^ Almost three hundred yearn 
after those stupendous eveiits, the profane c-hapci of Venus was 
demolished by the order of Oonstantine; and the removal of 
the earth and stones repealed the holy sepulchre to the eyes of 
mankind. A iiiaguitlccnt church was erected on that mj^stic 
ground, by the first Christian emperor ; and the efiects of his 
pious munificence were extended to e\'ery spot which had been 
consecrated by the footsteps of patriarchs, of prophets, and of 
the Son of God.®* 

,The |)assioiiate desire of contemplating the original luonu- 
ments of their redemption attracted to Jerusalein a successive 
crowd of pilgrims, from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, and 


255 a touen. A plan, taken on the spot, assigns no more than 1080 for 
the jtaedern town, Tlie circuit Is liufined by natural landmarks, which 
# cai'jaat be mistaken or removed. 

** two curious passages in Jerom, (tom, j, p. 102, loin, vi p. $15,) 
and the umpic details of Tilhnnont, (Hist, dcs Emperenrs, tom.i.p. 560, 
lorn. ii. p 280, 201, 4to ediiioud 

Kus bias in Vit. Conatantia. I iii. c, 25 — 4^, 61— 53. The empe- 
ror likew* built churrfies at Bothieni, the Miamt of Olives, and lh« 
oak f)f Ma. Are. Ilie holv sepulclire is dcHcribcd by Bandys, (Travels, 
p. 126—11 b) and curiously delmcftted by Le Bruyu, (Voyage au Le- 
vant, p. 28. — ^206.) 


^ On the site of the; Holy Sepulchre, compare the chapter in Pmfmsor 
ilobinfionV h ravels in Palestine, which has renewed the old coutroversj^ vrjth 
vigor. To me, tliis temple of Vemis, said to have heeu erected hy 
ftflinaa to iu ^ult Uie Christians* ia not the least suspicions pait <i£ tho wbola 
bgead.—M, i 34r> 

VOh. TI,- -T 
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tlie most distant countries of the East;®* and their piety was 
authoiixed by the example of the empress llelena, who 
appears to have united the credulity of age with the warm 
feelings of a recent conversion. Sages and heroes, who have 
visited the memorable scenes of ancient wisdom or glory, have 
confessed the inspiration of the genius of the place ; and the 
Christian who knelt before, the holy sepulchre, ascribed hia 
lively fiiith, and his fervent devotion, to the more immediate 
Influence of the Divine Spirit The zeal, perhaps the avarice, 
of the clergy of Jerusalem, cherished and multiplied these 
beneficial visits. They fixed, by unquestionable tradition, tha 
scene of each memorable event They exhibited the instru- 
ments which had been used in the passion of Christ; tlie 
nails and the lance that had pierced his hands, his feet, and 
his side ; the crown of thorns that was planted on his head ; 
the pillar at which he was scourged; and, above all, they 
showed the cross on which he sufiered, and which was dug 
out of the earth in the reign of those princes, who inserted tlie 
symbol of Christianity in the banners of the Roman legions.*® 
Buch miracles as seemed necessary to account for its extraor- 
dinary preservation,, and seasonable discovery, were gradually 
propagated without opposition. The custody of the true cros&\ 
which on Easter Sunday was solemnly exposed to the people, 
was intrusted to the bishop of Jerusalem; and he alone might 
gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims, by the gift .of 
small pieces, which they enchased in gold or' gems, and car- 
ried away in triumph to their respective countries. But as 


The Itinerary from Bourdeanx to Jerusalem was composed in the 
year SB3, for the use of pilgrims; among whom Jerom (tom. i, p. 126) 
mentions the Britons ana the Indians, The causes of this superstitious 
f^hion are discussed tn the learned and judiciUus preface of W esseling,* 
(Itinerar. p. 537 — 546.)* 

Cicero (de Finibus, v. 1) has beautifully expressed the comrar n 
sense of mankind. 

Baronins (Annal. Eccles. A. D. S26, FTo. 42 — SO) and TiHO' 
mont (Mte JRccles. tom. xil p. 8 — 16) 'are the historians and cham- 
pions of the miraculous imention of the cross, under the reign of Oon* 
stantine. Their oldest witnesses are Paulinus, Sulpicius Severus, 
Kofinua, Ambrose, and perhaps Cyril of Jerusalem. The silence of 
Busebius, and the Bourd^ux pilgrim, which satisfies those who thinks 
pt^rjjkxes those who believe. Bee Jortiri's sensible remarks, vol ii » 


* Mach carious information on this subject is collected in the lirett 
xA WUkon, Geschichte der Kreuzz ige.-— M. 
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gainful branch of commorc-e must soon have been annihi- 
lated, it was fuuiid convoiiiciit to suppose, that the marvellous 
wood possessed a secret ]>uwr^r of vegetation; and that ib 
snbstjnutfr?, though etyntinuaily diminislied, still remained entire 
and unimjufired.®® It nnght perhaps have hevti expected, that 
the iuihieuce of the place Jiud the Indief of a perpetual mira- 
cle, should have produced some salutary ^‘deets on the morals, 
as well as on the faith, (yf the people. Yet the most respect- 
able of the eccl<‘siastieH! writers have been obliged to confess, 
not only that the stiwjts of Jerusalem were filed with the 
incessant tumult of business and jileasure,*”' l»ut that every 
species of vice— adultery, theft, idolatry, poisoning, murder — • 
was familiar to the inhabitants of the holy city/'* The wealth 
and preeminence of the eliurdi of Jerusalem excited the am- 
bition of Arian, as well as orthodox, candidates ; and the vir- 
tues of Cyril, who, since liis death, has been honored with the 
title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, rather than in the 
acquisition, of his episcopal dignity.®*^ 

The vain and ambitious mind of, Julian might aspire to 


This miiHiplication is asserted by Paiilinns, (Epist xxxvh See 
Bupin. Bibliot. Kccles. tom. lii. p. 149,) who seems to have improved 
a rhetorical fltmrish of Cyril into a real fact Tlie same supernatural 
privilege must have been communicated to the Virgin’s milk, (Erasmi 
Opera, tom. i. p. 778, Lugd. Batav. 1703, in Colloq. de Peregrinat 
Eeligionis ergo,) saints’ heads, <kj., and other relks, which are repeated 
in so many diiferent churches.* 

Jerom, (tom. i, p. injj,) who resided in the neighboring village 
of Bethlem, describes the vices of Jerusalem from his personal expe- 
rience. 

Gregor. Fyspn, apiid Wesseling, p. I>39. The whole epistle, 
which condemns either the use or the abuse religious pilgrimage, is 

f ainful to the Catholic divines, while it is dear aud familiar to our 
’rotestant poleuiicH. 

He renounced his orthodox ordination, ofBciatc<l as a deacon, 
and was re-ordained by the hands of the Ariana, But Cyril after- 
wards changofi with the times, and prudently conformed io the Hi- 
cene faith. Tillemont, (Mem. Eccles, t»>m, viii..) who treats his 
memcjry with teiidemess anti rcspcsct, has thrown his virtues ittt.o the 
text, and his faults into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the eitd of 
the volume. 


* Xiord Mahon, in a memoir read before the Society of Antiquaric*, fFeh. 
1831,) has traced, in a bri<‘f hyt intereHtiag manner, tlie sin.^iar adventttrei 
of the true*’ cross. It is curious tt> inquire, what auOiority we have, ex* 
oejJt of l(Ue tradition, for the i/?7/ of Calvary. There is nono in tlie asumed 
writings j the uniform use of die common word rtfirar, instead of aoj w«rd 
«( 3 i,p*ee 0 ing assent or acohVity, is against the notjon*— M, 
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restore Ao ancient glory of tlie temple of Jerusalem?* Am 
Ac Christians were firmly persuaded that a sentence of ever^ 
lasting destruction had been protounced against the whole 
fabric of the Mosaic law, the Imperial sophist would have con- 
verted the success of his undertaking into a specious argument 
against the faith of prophecy, and the truth of reveiation?^ 
lie was displeiised witli the spiritual worship of the synagogue ; 
?>ut he approved the institutions of Moses, who had not di*^- 
lained to adopt tnany of the rites and ceremonies of Egypt?* 
The local and national deity of the Jews was sincerely adored 
by a polytheist, who desired only to multiply the number of 
the gods ; and such was the appetite of J ulian for bloody 
sacrifice, that his emulation might be excited by the piety of 
Solotnon, who had ofiered, at the feast of the dedication, twenty- 
two thousand oxen, and one hundred and twenty thousand 
sheep?* These considerations might influence his designs; 


Imperii sui memoriam magrjittsdine operum gestiens propagare 
Ammiwn, xxiii. 1. The temple of Jerusalem had been famous even 
among the Gentiles. had iminy temples in each city, (at Sichem 

five, at Ga^a eight, at Rome four hundred and twenty-four ;) but the 
wealth and religion of the Jewish nation was centred in one spot. 

The secret intentions of Julian ate revealed by the late bishop of 
Oloucesier, the learned and dogmatic Warburton; who, with the au- 
thority of a theologian, prescribes the motives and condTict of the Su- 
preme Being. The discourse entitled JuUavi (2d edition, London, 
nsi) is strongly marked with all the peculiarities which are imputed 
to the ‘Warburtonian school, . » 

I shelter myself behind Maimonides, Harsham, Spencer, Le Clerc, 
'Warburton. &C., who have fairly derided the fears, the folly, and the 
falsehood i f some superstitious divines. See Divine Legation, vol. iv. 
p. 26, <fec. 

Julian (Fragment p. 296) respectfully styles him and 

tnentions him elsewhere Ixin.) with still higher reverence. He ' 
doubly condemns the Christians, for believing, and for renouncing, the 
religion of the Jews. Iheir Deity was a true, but not the only, God 
I Cyril. L !x. p. SOS, SOG. 

y 1 Kings, viii, 63. 2 Chronicles, vii. 5. Joseph. Antiquitat. Ju- 
daic. 1. viii, CL 4, p. 431, edit. Havercamp. As the blood and smoke 
of 80 many hecatombs might be inconvenient, Lightfoot, the Christian 
Rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le Clerc (ad loca) is bold enough 
to suspect the fidelity of the ni3mbera.“^ 

* According to the historian Kotdbeddym^ quoted ty Burckhardt, 
fTtavels in Arabia, p. 276,) the Kbalif Molueder saenbeed, during bis pil 
gfimago to Mecca, in the year of the Hejira 360, forty thousand camels and 
eows, and ftfy thousand sheep. Burthema descrU)es thirty thousand 
uliiin, and then carcasses given to the poor. Quarterly ^view^ ^ 
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b«t tliB pr<«p<et of an immotlmte.and important a<1 vantage 
would not suffer tlm impatienl tnonarcli to expect tlic remote 
and uncertain event of tlie IVn-sian war. Ua resolved lo 
erect, without delay, on the commanding eminence of Moriab^ 
a stately tem]>]e, which might eclipse tlie splendor of th^ 
church of the resurrection on the adjacent hill of Calvary; to 
establish an order of ])riest% whose interested zeal would 
detect the arts, aiid n*si$t the andiition, of their Christian 
rivals; and to invite a inimenms colony of Jews, w’hose stern 
fanaticisiii would be alw'ays pivpared to second, and even to 
anticipate, the hostile measures of the J Kigali government* 
Among the friends of the emperor (if the names of emperor, 
and of friend, are not incompatible) the first place was 
assigned, by Julian himself, to the virtuous and learned Alyp- 
iusJ* The Immanity of Alypius w^as tempered by severe 
justice and manly fortitude ; and while ho exercised Ms abili- 
ties in the civil administration of Britain, ho imitated. In hia 
poetical compositions, the harmony and softness of the odes 
of Sappho. . This minister, to whom Julian communicated, 
without reserve, his most careless levities, and Ins most serious 
counsels, received an extraordinary conunission to restore, in 
its pristine beauty, the temple of Jerusalem ; and the diligence 
of x^lypius require^ and obtained the strenuous support of the 
governor of Faiestine. At the cal! of their great deliverer, 
the Jews, from all the provinces of the empire, asscjubled on 
the holy mountain of their fathers ; and their insolent triiimph 
alarmed and exasperated tlie Christian inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem. The <lesire of rebuilding the temple has in every age 
been the ruling passion of the children of Israel. In this 
propitious moment the men forgot their avarice, and the w'oinen 
their de]ic»iey ; spades and ]dckaxes of silver were provided 
by the vaidty of the lieh, and the rubbish was transported in 
mantles of silk and purple. Every purse was opened in lil>eral 
coutributii^ns, every baud claimed a share in the })ious labor; 
and tbe commands of a great niotiarch were execuU*d by the 
enthusiasm of a wheJt^ peoplej® 

Yet, oil this occasion, the Joint elFarts of power and entlm- 
siasm were imsuccessful ; and the ground of the Jewisli temple, 


Jiirmn. opisi xxix. xsx. La Bleteric* has neglected to translatt 
the second of these epistles. 

See the zeal ana impatience of the Jews in Gregory K&jdamai 
tOrmi iv. p. Ill) and Theodorefc, (I Hi a 20.) 
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which is now covered by a Mahometan mosque,’^ still coi^ 
tinned to exhibit the same edifying spectacle of riiiu and deso. 
lallmn Terhaps the absence and death of the emperor, and 
the new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain the inter- 
ruption of an arduous work, which was attempted only in the 
lust six months of the life of Julian But the Christians 
entertained a natuYal and pious expectation, that, in this mem* 
orahle contest, the honor of religion would be vindicated by 
Boihe signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a fiery 
eruption, which overturned and scattered the new foundations 
of the temple, are attested, with some variations, by contempo- 
rary and respectable evidenced® Thk public event is described 
by Ambrose,®” bishop of Milan, in an epistle to the emperor 
Theodosius, ivliich must provoke the severe aniniadvension of 
tlie Jews ; by the eloquent Chrysostom,®^ who might appeal to 
tlie memory of the elder part of hisS congregation at Antioch ; 
and by Gregory Nazianzen,®® who published his account of the 
miracle before the expiration of the same year. The last of 
these writei’s has boldly declared, that this praeternatiiml event 
was not dispul,ed by the infidels ; and his assertion, strange as 

Built by Omar, the second Khalif, who died A. D. 644. This great 
mosque covers the whole consecrated ground of the Jewish temple, 
and constitutes almost a square of 7 60 toisen^ cSr one Koman mile' in 
circumference. See D’ Anville, J erusalem, p. 45. 

Auiniianiis records the consuls of the year 363, before he pro- 
ceeds to' meiilioa the thoughts of J'olian. Templum .... instaurare 
suniptibiis cogiiahat iunno<licis. Warburton has a secret wish to an- 
ticipate the design ; hut hp must have understood, from former exam- 
ples, tliat the execution of such a work would have demanded many 
years. 

The subsequent witnesses, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, Phil- 
ostorgins, (fee., add contradictions rather than authority. Compare 
the objections of Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 156 — 168) with 
Warburton’s answers, (Julian, p. 174 — ^258.) The bishop has inge- 
niously exjdained the miraculous crosses which appeared on the gar- 
ments of ihe spectators by a similar instance, and the natural effects 
of lightning. 

Ambros, tom. ii. episi.xl p. 946, edit. Benedictin. 'He composed 
this fanatic epistle (A.D. 388) to justify a bishop who had beciti con- 
demned by the civil ina|*istrate for burning a synagogue. 

Chryscetom, tom. i. p, 580, advers. Judteos et Oentes, tom. il p, 
574, deS^ Babyla, edit, Montfaujfon. I have followed the common 
and napiml supposition ; but the learned Benedictine, who dates the 
ODmpmtiou of these sermons in the year 383, h confident they were 
ttiftyer pronoutited from the pulpit 

Greg. hTazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 116 — 113. T& B oh r$pt06tfrop wffir* 

Sitifuaf mt ovM toT$ adioif avroif drriffi^ovpsvovf 
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It may seem, ib confirmed hj tlie xmexeeptionable lestimonj 
of Ammianiifi Mareellhnis,*® The philosophic soldier, %vho 
loved the virtues, without adopting’ the prijudices, of his inasi- 
ter, has rccordt^d, in Iiis judicious and candid history of his 
own times, the extraor<!inary obstacles whidi interrupted the 
restoration of the temple of Jerusidem. Whilst Alypius, 
assisted by the governor of the [iruvince, urged, with vigor 
and diligence, the execution of tlie work, horrible bulls of hre 
breaking out near tlic foundations, with frcc|uent and reiterated 
attacks, ren ler<?d the place, from tinn3 to time, inaceessible t«> 
the scorched and blasted workmen^; and tiie victorious element 
continuing in this manner obstinately and resolutely bent, as it 
were, to drive them to a distance, the undertaking was aban- 
doned.”^* Huch authority should satisfy a lielitwing, and must 


Ainmian. xxiii. L Cum ita<jiie rei fortiter instaret Alypius, jiiva- 
retque provineiie rector, metueiidi globi flammarum prope fundamenta 
crebris assnldbus erumpentes fecere locum oxnstis aliquoties operaati- 
bus inaecessiim ; hoctpm iiioclo eieniento destinatitas repelkute, cessa- 
vit iricopturn. Warburton lalaors (p. 60 — 90) to extort a confession of 
the miracle from tlae mourhsof Julhm and Libanius, ami to enaploy tlie 
evidence of a rabbi who lived in the fifteenth century. Such witnesses 
can only be received by a %’'ery favorable judge. 


** Michaolif? ba« given an ingenious and sufficiently probable explanation 
of this rcinurkuble incident, which the positive tostiinony of Ammianus, 
a coiiteinpomry and a pagan, will not nerinii us to call in question. It was 
suggested by a passage in Tacitus, lliat historian, speaking of Jerusalem, 
says, [1 omit the first part of the quotation adduced by M. Guizot, which 
only by a most extraordinary mistranslation of muri intiursus sinuati by 
f.i/fmicemem"' could bo made to bear on the question. — M.} *'The Tem- 
ple itself was a kind of chadel, which had its own walls, superior in their 
workmanship and construction to those of the city. The porticos them- 
selves, which surrounded the temple, were an excellent fortification. 
There was a fountain of constantly running water; »vi/terranmti exemm- 
Ihm und&r Ihe mniiufam; ref^ervoirs anti chterm to collect the raia-waier^!'* 
Tac. Hist, V. li. pj. These excavations uud reservoirs must have been very 
cansiderahirs The latter furnished water during the whole siege of .leru- 
4alem to 1,100,000 i?ihahita«(H, for whom the ibuutuin of Biloe could not 
toave suiTicod, and who bad no fresh rain-water, the siege having taken 
>iace from the month of April to liie month of Atigust, a j>erioii of the 
’^ear during which it rarely ruins in Jerusakmi. As to the excavations, 
.vhey serve<l after, and cvmi before, dm rrjturn of the Jews from Babylon, to 
rotitain ikU only magazines of oil, wine, ami corn, but also the treasures 
which were laid up in tfio Temple. Jos^fsphus has related several hicldeuts 
which shovv tladr extent. When Jerusalem was on tho point of being taken 
by Titus, the relnd chiefs, placing tlwjir lust Impea in thcHo vast Bubterm* 
neaw cavitt«‘s, viroyaia^ 6t(3}jvxas,) foraujd a design of concealing 

dtomselves there, and remaining during the conllagration of the city, and 
until the Romans had retired to a distance. The greater part had not 
thoe to execute their design; but one of them, Simon, the Son of 0iata% 
having p^^v-ded himself with /ood, and tools to excavate tho earth. 4sf 
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astonish an inoveclnlous, mind. Yet a philosopher may stiB 
require tlie oritviaal evidence of impartial and intelligent spec- 
tators. At this important crisis, any singular accident of 
nature would assume the appearance, and produce the efIectSj 
of a real prodigy. This gloriotis deliverance would be speedily 
improved and magnified by the pious art of the clergy of 
Jerusalem, and the acti^*o credulity of the Christian worP 
and, at the distance of twenty years, a Roman historian, care 


pconfled into tliis retreat witli sorae companions ; lie remained there tiU 
Tims had set oat tor Home: under the pressure of famine he issued forth 
Oft a sudden, in the very i>lace wli^ere the Temple had stood, and appeared 
in the midst of the llonian guard. He was seined and carried to Eome for 
the triumph. His appearance made it be suspected that other Jews migh*i 
have chosen the same asylum ; search was made, and a great number dis 
covered. Joseph, de Ikh. Jud, 1. vii. o. It is probable that the greater 
part of those excavations were the remains of the time of Bolomon, when 
it was the cu. stem to work to vi great extent under ground: no other date 
can be assigned to them. The Jews, on their return from the captivity, 
were loo poor to undertake such works* and, although Herod, on rebuild- 
ing the Teinidc, made .some excava*-o»,s. (Jo.seph. Ant. Jud- xv. 11, vii.,) 
the haste with which that building wa?? completed will not allow us to 
suppose that they belonged to that period.^ Some w'ero used for sewers 
and drains, others served to conceal the immen.se treasures, of which 
Crassus, a hundred and twenty years before, plundered the Jews, and wdiieb 
doubtless iiad been since replaced. The Temple W'as destroyed A. C. 70 j 
the attt‘mpt of Julian to rebuild it, and the fact related by Ammianus, 
coincide with the year 303. There had then elapsed between these tw'c 
epochs an interval of near 300 years, darin|j which the excavations, choked 
up wdlh rains, must have become full of inflammable air. The workmen 
employed by Julian, as they were digging, at .ved at the excavations of , 
the Temple; they would take torches to explore them; sudden flames 
repelled those who approached ; explosions were heard, and these phenoni* 
ena were renewed every time that they penetrated into new subterranean 
passage.s.*‘ Thi.s explanation is conflrmcd by the relation of an even! 
nearly similar, by Josephus. King Herod having heard that immense 
treasures had been coiK'caled in the sepukVe of David, he descended into 
it with a few confldeutial persons; he foand in the first subtermneaa 
chamber only Jewels and prcciouR stuffs ; but having wished to penetrate 
into a second chamber, which had been long closed, he whs repelled, when 
he opened it, by flame.'* winch killed those who accompanied him. (Ant. 
Jud. xvi- 7, j.) As here there is no romn for miracle, this fact may be con* 
eidered a.s a new proof of the voracity of tliat related by Ammianus and tlie 
fcontcnnporary w rit ora. — (.1, 

To the illustratious of the extent of the subterranean chamlKjrR adduced by 
Michaelis miny be added, that when John of Gisohala, during the siege, sur- 
prised^ the^ Temple, ll\e party of Eleazar tmik refuge within them Bell. 
Jud vi, 3, i. The sudden sinking of the hill of Sion wdieii Jerusalem was 
occupied by Burcbocab, may have been oonnected witli similar excavations. 
Hist, of Jews, vol. iii. .‘.2d and 386.*— M. 


* It !s a fact now popularly known, that When mines which have been louf 
cloakHi tire opened, tmo of two things takes place ; either the torches arc extia 
yuhhed and the men fall first into a swoor and soon dl(^; or. If the air is iailatti 
msbk^ u lUUe ftame ia seen to flicker round the lump, which .'spreads and- muUi 
plksa till thfli C(wifliigrati<m becomes general. Is fyiiowed by on explosion, atwl IdB 
•H wb> U9 in the way.— U. 
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of tlieologienl disputefs, might adorn his work w ith tho spo* 
cious and spk>ndid miraek.*'* 

Tlio restoration of the Jewish temple was sccTotly connected 
with the riiin of the Chrisfinn elmreh. Julian still continued tc 
mainhdfi the freedom of religious worship, without distinguish- 
ing whether ihk uinveml toleration proceeded from Ins ju'^tice 
or his clemency. ITe uftected to pity the unhappy Christians^, 
who were inist-ikoo in the most important object or tiuor lives 
btttdus pity %vas degraded by contempt, his conbau]>l was 
iniiuth^red by hatred ; and the sentiments of Jjdlan \vert3 ex- 
pressed in a style of sarcastic •wit, which indicts a deep ami 
deadly wound, whenever it issiKis fr<Htx the mouth of a server 
eign. As he was stmsiblfi that the Christians gloried in the 
name of their Jtedeemer, he countenanced, and perhaps 
enjoined, the use of the less honorable appellation of (Ial- 
iLAiANS.** ile declared, that by the folly of tlie’ (rahluians, 
whom he dyscribos as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men, 
and odious to the gods, the empire had been reducc‘d u) the 
brhxk of destruction ; and he insinuates in a public edict, that 
a frantic patient might sometimes be cured by salutary vio- 
lence.*® An ungenerous distinction was admitted into tho 
mind and counsels of Julian, that, according to tln^ difference 
of their religious sentiments, one part of his subjects deserved 
his favor and friendship, while the other was entitled only to 
the common benefits that his justice could not refuse to an 
obedient people.®’^ According to a principle, pregnant with 


Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Ohrktian critics, pre^siimea ta 
doubt the trtith of this mmous miracle. (Jewish and Heathen Tcf^ti- 
momes, voL iv. p. 4t — The siletice of Jcr<HU wouhl leiol U* a sus- 
picion that the pme atury which was celebrated at a distance, ndglit 
be deHpi^i^ed on the s!p>t. 

Oreg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 81. And lids law was ctmfinncd by the 
mvarinble practice of Julian IdniseU* War burton has justly observed^ 
(p. S5*) that the l^latonistfi bidieved in the mysterioUH virtue of word-* 
and Julian^’ didike for the name of Christ might pn>ceed from euptr* 
Mtitioii, as well as from contempt. 

m Julian, p. 288. Tie derides the /uwjjo* TahXaihuff 

(Epist. vilj mid ho fur hwes wght of the principles of toleration, as tci 
wish (Epist. xlii.) ilmpras oiVIrtf. 

iH yap ft’i* Oipti iart Kom^rpstf ^ tXe«i«c(v 

<rt « dtri '^f}0vr* iV^ndrattrtPt 

llime two lines, whi«*h Julian has changed and perverted in the true 
jpitft of a bigof (Epiet. xlix.,) are taken from tho^ speech of .t'Ecln% 


* 0ihbon forgotten Basnage, to whom Warhurton rei)lied.‘-M 
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ffiiscbief and oppression, tbe emperor transferred to the pontiffii 
of his own religion the management of tlie liberal allowances 
for the public revenue, which had been granted to the church 
by the piety of Constantine and his sons. The proud system 
of clerical honors and immunities, which had been constructed 
with so much art and labor, was levelled to the ground ; the 
hopes of testamentary donations were intercepted by the rigor 
of the laws ; and the priests of the Christian sect were con- 
founded with the last and most ignominious class of the people. 
Such of these ’regulations as appeared necessary to check the 
ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics, were soon afterwards 
imitated by the wisdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar 
distinctiotivs wdiich policy has bestowed, or superatitioti has lav- 
ished, on the sacerdotal order, must be confined to those priests 
who profess the religion of the state. But the will of the 
legislator was not exempt from prejudice and passion ; and it 
%yas the object of the insidious policy of Julian, to deprive the 
Christians of all the temporal honors and advantages which 
rendered them respectable in the eyes of the W’orld.** 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted on the law 
which prohibited the Christians from teaching the arts of gram- 
mar and rhetoric.®* The motives alleged by the emperor to 
mstify this partial and oppressive measure, might command, 
during his lifetime, the silence of slaves and the applause of 
flatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning of a word 
which might be indiflerently applied to the language and the 
religion of the Greeks : he contemptuously observes, that the 
meii who exalt tbe merit of implicit feith are unfit to claim or 
to enjoy the advantages of science ; and he vainly contends, 
that if they refuse to adore the gods of Homer and De- 
mosthenes, they ought to content themselves wuth expounding 
Luke and Matthew in the church of the Galilseans.*® In all 


^lien ha refuses to grant tJlysses a fresh supply of winds, (Odyss. x. 
* 1 3.) Libanius .(Orat Parent, c. Hx. p, 286) attempts to justify this par- 
tial behavior by an apology, in which persecution peeps through the 
mask of candor. 

These laws, which affected the clergy, may be found in the slight 
hints of Julian himself, (Epist. lii.) in the vague declamations of 
(rregory, (Orat. iil p. 86, 87,) and in the positive assertions of Sozo- 
men, {I V. c, 6.) 

** Incleinous .... peionni obruendum silentio. Amraian. xxii. 10, 
cxv. 5. 

Tiie edict itself, which is still extant among the epistles of 
InJuMi; (xHi.,) may be compared with tbe loose invectives of Gregory 
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the eities of the Eoman world, the education of the vouth was 
intrusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric? who wore 
elected by the magistrates, maintained at the pubiic ex]jenRe, 
and distinguished bj many lucrative and hoian’able jiviviieges. 
The edict of Julian ajipeai’s to have included tfie physicians, 
and profesHors of all the liberal arte; and tlie ein]>er(;r, \^bo 
reserved to himself the ap{>ridnition of the candid ate*-'., was 
authorized by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, the religituu 
constancy the most learmid of tlie t Christians,®* As s<joii 
as the r<?signation of the more obstinate®** teachers laid estab* 
lished the unrivalleil dominion of the l^igau sophLste, Jiiliuii 
inviteMl the rising generation to resort with freedom to tlio ]>ub- 
lie schools, in a just <!onfidenc(% that tlidr tender minds would 
receive the impressions of literature and idolatry, if tlie 
greatest part of tlio Christian j’oiith should be deterrcfl by tlmir 
own sempli»s, or by those of their parents, from accepting this 
dangerous mode of instruction, they must, at the same time, 
relinquish the beneiite of a liberal education. Julian had 
reason to ex|iect that, in the space of a few years, the church 
would relapse into its primfcval siinplieity, and tliat the thco> 
logians, who possessed an adequate share of the learning xainl 
eloquence of the age, \vould be succeeded by a generation f>f 
blind and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending th<? truth 
of their own priiidpieB, or of exposing the various follies of 
Polytheism.** 

(Orat. lit p. 9d.) Tillemont (Mto, Ecdea. tom. vii. p. 1*291 — 1204) 
has collected the seeming diflferences of ancients and modern^!. 'J'hey 
may be easily reconciled. The Chriatiana were diVeeffe/ forbid to 
teach, they were indirecUp forbid to learn ; since they %vouId not fre- 
quent the schools of the Pagans. 

Codex ''riieodoa. I xiii, tit. iii. de medids et profesRorihus, leg. 5, 
(published the I'Fth of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, the iiOtii of 
July, A. J}. S6^i,) with GodidVoy’s llUwtrationa, tom. v. p. 31. 

Orositis celebrates their disintercBted resolution, Bicut a majori- 
bus nostns compertum habemus, ointies nbique propemoduni . . . 
oflidnni quam fidem deaerere iindneriint, ^ vil 30. Prosjresins, a 
Cliribliau sopliiht, refused to acc(iv>t the partial favor of the emperor 
Hieronym, in Chr<»a p. 185, edit. Sciihg<u% F.uriapiuR in Pr<mweRio 

p. 126. 

I'liey had rec^mrse to the expedient of composing boohs for the't 
own Bcliools, Within a few months ApoHinaris proiiurcd his OhriNiian 
inutsitious of Homer, (a siicretl history in twenty-four books) Puuhu*. 
FuripirloH, and Menander; and Bozomcn is satisfied, that they equallcch 
or exctdkd, the originalB.^ 

* Socrates, bow'cver, implies that, on the death of .Tuliaa, they werm 
coatcmx>luoTxsly ihiown aside by the Christiana, rtSv U »x’ n6votf r*. roi 
^co frwrrto Socr. Hist. iii. IG. — M. 
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It was undoubtedly tlie wish and design of Julia to deprive 
tbe Chmtians of tlie advantages of wealth, of knowledge, and 
of power ; but the injustice of excluding them from all ofiice* 
of trust and prodt seems to have been the result of his gem 
oral policy, rather than the immediate consequence of any 
positive kw,®"* Superior merit might deserve and obtain, 
some extraordinary exceptions; but the greater part of the 
Christian officers were gradually removed from their employ- 
ments in the state, the army, and the provinces. The hopes 
of future candidates were extinguished by the declared par- 
tiality of a pdtice, who maliciously reminded them,- that it 
was unlawful for a Ghristitm to use the swwd, either of justice, 
or of war; and who studiously guarded the camp and tlie 
tiibunak with the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of gov- 
ernment were intrusted to the pagaris, who professed an ar- 
dent zeal tor the religion of their ancestors; and as the 
choice of the etnperor was often directed by the rules of 
divination, the favorites whom he preferred as the most agree- 
able to the gods, did not always obtain the approbation of 
mankind Under the administration of their enemies, the 
Christians had much to suffer, and more to apprehend. The 
temper of Julian was averse to cruelty ; and the care of his 
reputation, whkli was exposed to the eyes of the universe, 
restrained the philosophic monarch from violating the laws of 
justice and toleration, which he liimself had so recently estab 
lished. But the provincial ministers of his authority were 
placed in a less conspicuous station. In the exercise of ar- 
bitrary power, they consulted the wishes, rather than the com- 
mands, of’ their sovereign ; and ventured to exercise a secret 
and vexatious tyranny against the sectaries, on whom they 
were not permitted to confer the honors of martyrdom, The 
emperor, who dissembled as long as possible his knowledge of 
the injustice that was exercised in his name, expressed his 
real sense of the conduct of his officers, by gentle reproofs and 
substantial rewards.*^* 

** It was the insti'uction of Julian to his magistrates, (Kpist vil,) 
fthrm tqvs Koi mvn ^etv, Sozomon (L V* C. IS) 

and Socrates (1. in. c. IS) must be reduced to tho standard of Gregory, 
(Orat. Ui. p, 95,) not less pn>ue to exaggeration, hut more restrakod by 
the actual knowledge of his contemporary readers. 

Koi Kal I»ibauius, Orat. Pareni i SS, p. 

SU. 

Gre^. JTaz, Orat, lit, p. ^4, 91, 92. Socrates, 1. iii c. U The* 
iloret, I iB, a. 8. Some drawback Wiay, however, be allowed for tiw 
noloncQ of ihmr zeal, not less partial than’the zeal' of JuBau 
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The most effeetoa! instrument of oppression, witn wbien 
they were armed, was the law that obliged the Ohristians tc 
make full and ample satisfaction for tlie temples which the^^ 
had destroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal of the 
triumpliaiit church had nut always expected the sanction . of 
the public authority ; and the bishops, who were secure of 
impunity, had often inarched at *the head of their eongrega 
lion, to attack and demolish the fortresses of the prince of 
hirkness. The coiiHecraiod lands, which had increased the 
patrimony of the sovereign or of the clergy, were clearly do* 
fined, and easily restored. But on tlh^se lands, and ou the 
ruins of .Fagan superstition, the Oiiristians had frequently 
era?ttjd their own religious ediiices : and as it was necessary 
k> remove the church before the temple could he rebuilt, the 
justice and piety of the emperor were ap]»lauded by one party, 
while the other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious vi- 
olence.**’ After the ground was cleared, the restitution of 
those statedy structures wliich had been levelled witli the 
dust, and of the precious ornaments which had been con- 
verted to Christian uses, swelled into a very large account 
of damages and debt The authoi'S of the injury had neither 
the ability nor the inclination to discharge ibis accumulated 
demand : and the impartial wisdom of a legislator would have 
been displayed in balancing the adverse claims and complaints, 
by an equitable and temperate arbitration. But the whole 
empire, and particularly the Bast, was thrown into confusion 
by the rash edicts of Julian; and the Fagan ma<pstrates, in- 
flamed by zeal and revenge, abused the rigorous privilege of 
the Roman law, which substitutes, in the place of his inad- 
equate property, the person of the insolvent d(ditar. Under 
the preceding reign, Mark, bishop of Arethim,*** had labored 


If we compare the genile language of Libanius (Orat. Parent 
c» 6<X p. 286) with the passionate exclamationa of Gregory, (Orat Ml 
p. 86, 87,) we imiy fmtl it tliflicuU to persuade ourselves timi (he two 
. waters are really desr.ribing the stime events. 

*** RcKtan, or Arc^tbusa, at the eqtjul distance of Pixteen miles be- 
tween Emesa {Hmm) and Epiphania, (Hamath,) was founded, or at 
named, by Selourus I^icator. It-a peculiar sera dates from the 
year of Home 685, according to the medals of the city. In the decline 
of the Seleucides, Emesa and Arethusa were usurped by the Arab 
SampBiecTamus, whose posterity, the vassals of lit>ine, were not ex- 
tinguished in the reign of Vespasian. See B^Anville’s Maps and Qeo- 

S 'aphifi Ancienne, tom. li. p. IM. Wesseling, Itineraria, p, 188, iu»d 
cds. Epoch Syro-Hacedoa, p. 80, ,4Bi, 482. , 
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in ihe eonv^men of hk people with arms more effectual than 
those of persuasicm*®* The magistrates requiiecl the full value 
of a temple which had been destroyed by his intolerant zeal : 
but as they were satisfied of his poverty, they desired only to 
bend his indexible spirit to the promise of the slightest com- 
penaation. They apprehended the aged prelate, they inlm* 
manly scourged him, they tore his beard ; and his naked body, 
annointed with honey, was suspended, in a net, between heaven 
and earth, and exposed to the stings of insects and the rays 
of a Syrian sun/®® From this bfty station, Mark still persisted 
to glory in his crime, and to insult the impotent rage of his 
pei^eciitors. He was at length rescued from their hands, and 
dismissed to enjoy the honor of his divine triumph. The 
Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious coiif<?ssor ; the 
Catholics ambitiously claimed Ks alliance ; and the Pagans, 
who might be susceptible of shame or remorse, were deterred 
from the repetition of such unavailing eiiieltyd®® Julian 
spared his life: but if the bishop of Arethiisa had saved the 
infancy of Julian,^®* 'posterity will condemn the - ihgratitudi^, 
instead of praising the clemency, of the emjjeror. 

At the distance of five miles from Antioch, the Macedonian 
kings of Syria had consecrated to Apollo one of the most 


Soz<>nien, 1. y. c. 10. It is surprising, that G-regory and Tlieodoret 
should suppress a circumstance, which, in tiieir eyes, must have en- 
hanced the religious merit of the confessor. 

The sufferings and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so 
tragically painted, (Orat. iil p. 88—91,) ai’e confirmed by the unex- 
ceptionable and reluctant evidence of Libanlus. Map<o^ iKsims Kpcfiajis* 

vog, TroaywvtJs avnp rOX«^evov, imyUMv 

iVd5«(Js iari raXi rifiaXi^ mv (paij izoV) ncpipdxnfos tvQii* EpXSt. ^80, p. 

850, 851. Wolf: Amstel IIZB. 

ccrtatim eum sibi (Christiam) vindicant. It is tlius 
that ba Croze and Wolfius (ad loc.) have explained a Greek word, 
whose true signification had been mistaken by former interpreters, and 
even by Le Olerc, (BibliotMque Ancienne et Moderne, tom. iii. p. 871,) 
Yet TiHemont k strangely puzzled to understand^ (Mem. Eecles. tom. 
vil p, 1890) how Gregory and Theodoret could mistake a Semi-Arkn 
bishop for a saini 

See the probable advice of Sallust, (Greg. Hazianzen, Orat. lit 
p. 90, 91.) Libanius intercedes for a similar offender, lest they should 
find many Mark$; yet lie allows, that if Orion had secreted the con 
lecratod wealth, he deserved to suffer the punishment of Marayas ; to 
he flayed alive, (Bpisi 780, p. S49-— 851.) 

Gregory (Orat iil p. 90) is satisfied that, by saving the 
Itob had dusemd still more tlian he had su^r^ 
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ekisjant plat.**es of dovotion in the Pagan world, A mag^ 
niicent temple rose in honor of the god of light; and his 
colossal figure almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which * 
was enrielied with gold aiid gems, and adorned hy the okill of 
the Grecian artists, d'ho deity was represented in a bending 
attitude, with a golden cup in his hand, pouring out a libation 
on the earth ; as if he stipplicated the venerable mother to give 
to his arms the eohl and beauteous i^APiiNE : for the spot 
was ennobled by fiction ; and the fancy of the Syrian poets 
had transported the amorous tale from the banks of the Peni^ua 
to those of the Oroutes, The ancient rites of (ireece were 
imitated l>y the royal colony cyf Antioch. A stream of proph- 
ecy, which rivalled the trutii and reputtition of the Delphic 
oracle, fiowed from the foinibdn, of Daphne.*®* In 

the adjacent iiidds a stadium was built by a special priv- 
ilege,*®’ which had been purchased from Elis; the 01ym|fie 
games were celebrated at tlie expense of the city; and a 
revenue of thirty thousand poiinds sterling^ was annufdly ap- 
j)fied to the public pleasures.*®* The perpetual resort of pib 
grims and spectators insensibly formed, in the neighborhood 

The grove and temple of Daphiit* are described by Strabo, (I 
jtvL p. 1089, 1000, edit Amstel. Libamus, (Ksenia, p, 185 — ‘188, 

Antiochic. Orat xl p. 880, 881,) and Soasomen, (I, v. c, 19,) Wesseling 
(Itinerar, p, 581) and Casaubou (ad Hist. August, p. 64) illustrate this 
curious subject 

Simulacrum in eo Olyrapiaci Jovjs imitarnenti mquiparans magrii- 
tudinem. Ammian. xxii. 18. The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feet bigb, 
and his bulk was' consequently equal to that of a thousand men. See 
a curious Mitrmre of the Abbe Hedoyn, (Academie des Inscriptions, 
tom, ix. p, 198.) 

Hadrian read the history of hia future fortunes on a leaf dipped 
in the Castalian stream; a trick which, according to the physician 
Vandale, (de Oraculis, p. 281, 282,) might be easily performed by 
chemical preparatior^. The emperor stopped the source of such dan- 
gerous knowledge ; which was again opened by the devout’ curiosity 
of Julian. 

It was purchased, A, IX 44, in the year 92 of the ^ra of An- 
tioch, (Koris, Epoch. Syro-Maced. p. 139 — 174,) for the term of ninety 
Olympiads. But the Olympic games of Antioch were not regularly 
rjelebrated till the reijm of Commodus. Bee the curious details in 
the Oliromcle of John Halala, tom. i, p, 290, 329, 3'l*2'^88l,) a writer 
whose merit ami autliority are confined within the limits of his nstivo 

u% talents of gold, bequeathed by Sosibins, who died In 

raign of Augustus. 9'be theatrical merits of the Syrian cities in the 
reign of Constantine, are computed in the Expositio t alius Murdi, p. ft, 
(Bu-daoii, Ocograpli. Minor torn, iil) 
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of the temple, the stately and populous village of Oaphoe, 
fvhich emulated the r.plendor, witliout acquiring the title, of a 
.provincial city. The temple and the village were deeply 
bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and cypresses, which 
r<}aehe 4 l as kv as a circumference of ten miles, and formed 
in the most sultry summers a cool and impenetrable shade. 
A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from every 
lull, preserved the verdure of the earth, and the temperature 
:)f the air ; the senses were gratided with harmonious sounds 
and aromatic odors ; and the peaceful grove was consecrated 
to health and joy, to luxury and love. The vigorous youth 
pursinid, like Apollo, the object of his desires; and the 
blushing maid was warned, by the late of Daphne, to shun 
the lolly of unseasonable coyness. The soldier and the philos 
opher wisely avoided the temptation of this sensual para- 
dise : where pleasure, assuming the character of religion, 
imperceptibly dissolved the iirmness of manly virtue. But 
the groves of .Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy the 
veneration of natives and strangers ; the privileges of the holy 
ground were enlarged by the munificence of succeeding empe- 
rors ; and every generation added new ornaments to the splen- 
dor of the temple."^ ' . 

- When Julian, on the day of the annual festival, hastened 
to adore the Apollo of’ Daphne, his devotion was raised to the 
highest pitch of eagerness and impatience. His lively im 
agination anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, of libations 
and of incense ; a long procession of youtks and virgins, 
clothed m white robes, the symbol of their innocence; and 
the tumultuous concourse of an innumerable people. But the 
zeal of Antioch was diverted, since the reign of Christianity, 
into a different channel. Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen 
sacrificed by the tribes of a wealthy city to their tutelar deity 
the emperor complains that he found only a single goose, pro 
vided at the expense of a priest, the pale and solitary in 
habitant of this decayed temple.*^* The altar was deserted, 

Avidio Oagsio Syriacaa legiones dedi luxuria diffluentea et Dapk^ 
nida moribus. TJiese are the werds of the emperor Marcos Antoninus 
in an original letter preserved by his biographer in Hist. August 
p. 41. Cassba dismissed or punished every soldier who was seen at 

Daphne. 

AOquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit, {Pmnpet/^) quo lucmr 
ibi spafiosmr fierei ; deleetatus amcenitate loci et aquiirnm abundTOtia, 
Etttropiim, vi 14 Sextus Eufus, de Proviuciis, c. 16. , , 

JuU^ (Misopogon, p. 367, 862) discovers hia own chara^?*©* Witi 
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fcbe oracle bad been reduced to silence, and tlie lioly grotind 
was profaned by the introduction of Cliristiau and funereal ritc\N 
After Babylus (a bi^bijp of Antioeb, wiio died in prison ir 
the persecution of Deeius) imd rested near a century in liia 
grave, his body, by the urcler of Csesar Gall us, was traiivSportt3d 
infcc the initlst of the grove of Daphne, , A magnificent diurch 
erected over his remains ; a portion of the sacred lamis 
« usurped for the muintenance of the clergy, and for the 
burial of the Christians at Antiocl'i, wlio were ambitious of 
lying at the feet of their bishop ; and tiie priests of Apollo 
retired, with their affrighted and indignaid voturicB. As soon 
another revolution seeimal to restore the fortune of Pagan- 
ism, the church of 8t, Biibylas was demolished, and new 
buildings were added to the mouiclering edidee which had 
been raised by the }>iety of Syrian kings. But the first and 
most serious care of Julian was to deliver his oppressed deity 
from the odious presence of the dead and living Christians, 
who had so effectually suppressed the voice of fraud or eti- 
thusiasm.”® The scene of infection was purified, according to 
the forms of ancient rituals; the bodies were decently removed; 
and the ministers of the church were permitted to convey tlie 
remains of St. Baby las to their former habitation within the walls 
of Antioch. The modest behavior which might have assuaged 
the jealousy of a hostile government w'tts neglected, on this 
occtision, by the xea! of the Christians. Tlie lofty car, that 
transported the relics of Babylas, was followed, and accom- 
panied, and received, by an innumerable multitude; wdio 
chanted, with thundering acclamations, the Psalms of David 
the most expressive of their contempt for idols and idolaters. 
The return of the saint was a triumph ; and the triumph was 


natvetej that unconscious simplicity which always coustitutos genuine 
hum<»r. 

Babylas is named by Eusebius in the sueeession of the lishops 
of Antioch. (Hist. Kceles, L vi. o. 29, Jh>.) His triumph’ over two em 
perors (the first fabuloiis, the second histtiricid) is diffusely celebrated 
by ChrysoHtom, (tmn. il p. — 579, edit Monifaugon.) Tillemoiit 

Eccles. tom. iii. part ii p, 287 — ^302, 459“-465) becomes almost 
a sceptic 

Ecclesiastical critics, particularly those who Io\c relics, es^alt in 
tlm confession of Julian (Mlsopogon, p. SOI ) and Eibaniuis, (Lmnia, p 
1 85,) that Apollo was disturbed by the vicinity of dead man. Tel 
Ammlanus (xxii. 12) clears and purifies tlie whole groimd, accordios 
to Urn rites which the Atheniaim formerly practised in the I«le ^ 
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m insult on the religion of the emperor, who exerted hia 
pride to dissemble his resentment* During the night which 
terminated this indiscreet procession, the temple of Daphne 
was in jdanies ; the statue of Apollo was consumed ; and tlie 
walls of the edifice were loft a naked and awful monumem 
of min. The Ohriatians of Antioch asserted, with religious 
confidence, that the powerful intercession of St. Baby las had 
pointed tlie lightnings of heaven against the devoted roof: but 
as Julian was reduced to the alternative of believing either a 
crime or a miracle, he chose, without hesitation, without evi* 
deuce, but with some color of probability, to impute tbe fire 
of Daphne to the revenge of the Galilmans.^^*' Their offence, 
had it been sufficiently proved, might have justified the retalia- 
tion, which was immediately executed by the order of Julian, 
of shutting the doors, and confiscating the wealth, of the 
cathedral of Antioch* To discover the criminals wdio were 
guilty of the tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riches of 
the church, several of tbe ecclesiastics were tortured and 
a Presbyter, of the name of Theodoret, was beheaded by tbe 
sentence of the Count of tlie East. But this hasty act was 
blamed by the emperor ; who lamented, with real or affected 
concern, that the imprudent zeal of his ministers would tarnish 
his reign with the disgrace of pemecution.^® 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly checked 
by the frown of their sovereign ; but when the father of his 
country declares himself the leader of a faction, the license 
of popular fury cannot easily be restrained, nor consistently 
punished. Julian, in a public composition, applauds the devo- 
tion and loyalty of the holy cities of Syria, whose pious in- 
habitants had destroyed, at the first signal, the sepulchres of 

Julian (in Misopogon, p. S61) rather insinuates, than affirms, 
their guilt. Aitnuianns (xxii. 1 3) treats the imputation as hvissimuA 
rumor, and relates the story with extraordinary candor. 

Quo tarn atroci casii reponte consumpto. ad id iiSque imperatoria 
ira provexit, ut quaistionea agitarc juberet solito acriores, (yet Julian 
blames the lenity of the magistrates of Antioch,) et majorera ecclcsiam 
Autiochi® chiudi. Tins interdiction was performed with some cir- 
cumstjmcea of iudigtiity and profimation; and tbe seasonable deatli 
of tliC principal actor, Julian s uncle, is related with much supersti- 
tious complacency by the Abbe do la Bleterie. Vie de JuUen, p. 86:2 

Brides tlxe ecclesiastical historians, who are more or less to 
be suspected, we pmy allege the passion of St Theodore, in tbe Act« 
Smeera of Bmnnrt, p* 69 L The complaint of Julian gives it an origi- 
nal and aatlientic aii% 
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t^e Galilfieatis ; and faintly complains, tliat they Imd revenged 
fche ittjimes if tiie gods witli less moderation than he slionld 
ha\^e recoinmcruied/*’ This imperfect and reluctant confes* 
sioii may appear to confirm the ecclcsijistical narratives ; that 
in the cities of Gaza, Asealon, Omsarea, Heliopolis, &e,, the 
l^agans abased, without prudence or remorse, the moment of 
tiieir prosperity. That the unhappy objects of their cruelty 
were released from torture only by death ; and as tludr nmn- 
gled bodies were dragged l!iro\igh the streeb^, they were 
pierced (such was tho universal rage) by the spits of cooks, 
and the distaffs of enraged women ; and that the entrails of 
Christian priests and virgins, after they had been tasted bj 
tiiosc bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley, aiid contemptu- 
ously tiirowii to the unclean animals of tlie city.^^* Such 
scenes of religious' madness exliibit the niost contemptible and 
odious picture of Immun nature; but the massacre of Alex- 
andria attracts still more attention, from .the certainty of the 
fact, the rank of the victims, and the splendor of the capital 
of Egypt. 

George,*^® from his parents or his education, surnatned the 
Cappadocian, was born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller’s 
shop. From this obscure and servile origin he raised himself 
by the talents of a parasite; and the patrons, whom he assid- 
uously flattered, procured for their worthless dependent a 
lucrative commission, or contract, to supply the army with 
bacon. His employment was mean ; he rendered It infaiT.:ua. 
He accumulated wealth by the basest arts of fraud and cor- 
ruption ; but his malversations were so notorious, that George 
jvas compelled to escape from the pursuits of justice. x\fter 
this disgrace, in which he appears to have saved liis fortune at 
the expense of his honor, he embraced, with real or affected 


Julian, Misopogoii. p. 361. 

*** See Gregory Kazi'anzen, (Drat. iii. p. 87.) vSozomen (I v, a 9) 
may be considered as an original, though not impartial, witness, 
was a native of Gaza, and had conversed with the confessor Xeno, 
who, as bishop of Mainnia, lived to the age of a hundred, (I vii. a, 
SB.) Pliilostorgius (h.vii. c. 4, with Godefn^y's Dissertations, p. 284) 
adds some tragic circumstances, of Gbristkns who were sac- 

rificed at the altars of the gods, Jrc. 

Hie life and death of George of Cappadt.>cia are described by 
Ammianua, (xxil 11,) Gregory of Kazianzen, (Orat. xxi. p. 382, 385, 
389, 390,) and Epiphanius, (Heerea. Ixxvi.) The invectives of tbetw 0 
sajbts nught not deserve much credit, unless they were confirmed ay 
tbe testimony of the cool and Imparti^ infidel. 
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ml, tlie profeb^Jon. of Ariaiiism. From the or the m 
tentatioB, of learning, he collected a valuable library of history 
rhetoric, philoso}>hy, and theology,*®® and the choice of the 
prevailing taction promoted George of Oa]>padocia to the throne 
of Athanasius, The entrance of tlie new archbishop was that 
of a Barbarian conqueror ; and each moment of his reign was 
polluted by cruelty and avarice,. The Catholics of Alexandria 
and Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by nature 
and education, to exercise the ojffice of persec ition ; but lie 
oppressed with an impartial hand the varioin» inhabitant of 
his extensive diocese, • The primate of Egyr<; assumed the 
pomp and insolence of his lofty station ; but still betrayed 
the vices of his base and servile extraction. The mercIianU 
of Alexandria were impoveiislied by the unjnst, and almost 
universal, monopoly, which he acquired, of nit'^e, salt, paper, 
funerals, <fec. ; and the spiritual fatlier of. a gi’cnt people cdh- 
descended to practise the vile and pernicious «»rts of an in* 
former. The Alexandrians could never forget, nor forgive, 
the tax, which he suggested, on all the hous^^s of the city ; 
under an obsolete claim, that the royal founder had conveyed 
to his successors, the Ptolemies and the Oaesam, the perpetual 
property of the soil. The Pagans, who had heen fiattered 
with the hopes of freedom and toleration, excited his devout 
avarice; and the rich temples of Alexandria were either pil- 
laged or insulted by the haughty prince, who exclaimed, in a 
loud and threatening tone, “How long will these sepulchres 
be permitted to stand f’ Under the reign of Constantins, he 
was expelled by the fury, or rather by the justice, of the peo- 
ple ; and it wjis not without a violent struggle, that the civil 
and military powers of the state could restore his authority, 
and gratify his revenge. The messenger who proclaimed at 
Alexandria the accession of Julian, announced the downfall oi 
the archbishop. George, wdth two of his obsequious min 
isters, Count Diodorus, and Dracontius mjister of the mint 
were ignoininiousiy dragged in chains to the public prison. 

Aft#»r the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly 
sent orders to preserve the library for his own use, and to torture the 
slaves who miglife be suspected of secreting any books. He praises 
the merit of the collection, from wdience he had borrowed and tran* 
scribed several iiianuscripts while he pursued his siudies in Cappadocia. 
He could wi4i, indued, that, the works of the Gali ^eans might perish 
bat he requires au exact account even of those theological volume 
' other treatises more valuable should be confounded in thnir h»^ 
lolian. Episi be. xsxvi. * 
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At tlie end of twenty-four days, tlie prison was forced of>e« 
by tbe rage of a superstitious nmltitude, iiiipntierit of t!ie 
tedious forms of judicial proceedings. Tlie enemies of gods 
and men expired under their cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies 
of the archbishop and his associates were carried in triumph 
through the streets on the back of a camel;’* and the iimc- 
tivity of the Athanasiaa party was esteeiiied a sinning ex- 
ample of evangelical patituice. The remains of these guilty 
wretches were thrown into the sea ; and the popular leadem 
of the tumult d(*clnred their rtSsolution to disappoint the devo- 
tion of the Christian^ and to intercept the future honors of 
these martyrs^ who liad been punished, like their piredeccssors, 
by tlie ^^nemies of their religion.*®* The fears of the l*agans 
were juf t, and tlnnr precautions ineffectual. The meritorious 
death ef the arclihishop obliterated the memory of his life. 
The rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred to the Arians, 
and t!ie seeming convemon of those sectaries introduced hk- 
worship into the bosom of the Catholic church.*** The odious 
stranger, disguising every eircunnstnrice of time and place, 
assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, and a Christian hero ; *** 
and the infamous George of Cappadocia has been trmis- 


Philostorgiiis, with cautions malice, insinuates their guilt, jcat 
cfTparnyfjcrai Tfj^; !irj3u|«ws, L vli. t, it Q-oticiVoy 

p. 267. 

Oineres projecit in mare, id metuens ut clamabat, ne, coliectis 
BUpremis, sedea illis exstruerentur ut reliquis, qui deviare a religione 
-jornpuhi, pertulere, cruciubiles pceuas, adasque gloriosam mortem 
IntemeratE fide progress!, et nunc Martyres appellautur. Ammian. 
xxii. 11. Epipbanius proves to the Arians, that George was not a 
martyr. 

Some Donatkts (Optatua Milev. p. 60, 303, edit. Bupin ; and 
Tillemont, Moun. Eceles. tom. vi. p. 713,^ in 4to.) and PriM-iliiauiats 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eedea. tom. viii. p. 517, in 4to.) have m like manner 
usurped the honors of the Catholic saints and martyrs. ^ 

The saints of Cappadocia, Biisil, and the Gregories, were igno- 
rant of their holy companifin. Pope Gelasius, (A. B, 494,) the tirst 
Catholic who aeknowledgen St. George, places him among the mar- 
tyrs “qui Deo magis qmim hominibuH noti sunt” He rejects hk 
Acta as the composition of heretics. Some, perhaps, not the oldest, 
of the spurious Acts, are still extant ; and, through a cloud of fiction, 
wo may yet distinguish the combat which St. George of OappadoKda 
fl’Staiued, in the presence of Queen Alexandria^ agiunst the mayman 
Aihmiamm* 


** Jn tan hhnaelf sajns, that they tore him to pieces Hhe dog*? roXyS^ 

«6»cs, va'apiirrcty Epiat X. — M* 
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formecr” into the renowned St, George of England, tht 
patron of arms, of chivalry, and of the garter.'®’ 

About tlie same time that Julian was informed of the tiuimlt 
of Alexandria, he received intelligence from Edessa, that the 
proud and wealthy faction of the Arians bad insulted the 
weakness of the Valenti iiians, and committed such disorders m 
ought not to he siidltred with impunity in a well-regulated state, 
WUhiUt expecting the slow forms of justice, the exasperated 
prince directed his mandate to the magistrates ti Edessa/®' 
by which ho coniiscated the whole property of tlie church : 
the money was distributed among the soldiers ; the lands were 
added to the domain ; and this act of oppression was aggra- 
vated by the most ungenerous irony. “ I show myself” says 
Julian, “the true friend of the Galilseans, Their admirable 
law has promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor ; and 
they will advance with more diligence in the paths of virtue 
and salvation, when they are relieved by my assistance from 
the load of temporal possessions. Take care,” pursued the 
monarch, in a more serious tone, “ take care how you provoke 
my patience and humanity. If these disorders continue, I 
will revenge on the magistrates the crimes the people; 
and you will have reason to dread, not only confiscation and 
exile, hut fire and the sword” The tumults of ^ Alexandria 
were doubtless of a more bloodj'^ and dangerous nature : but a 
Christian bishop had fallen by the hands of the Pagans ; and 
the public epistle of J ulian affords a- very lively proof of the 


This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, but as 
me/?/ probable. See the Longueriiaiia, tom.L p. 194.* 
a’ curious history of the worship of St. George, from the sixth 
century, (when he was already revered in Palestiue, in Armenia, at 
Home, and at Treves in Gaul,) might be extracted from Dr. Hcyiin 
(History of St George., 2d edition, London, 1688, in 4to. p. 429) and 
hie Boilandists, (Act SS. Mens. April, tom. Hi, p. 100 — 163.) Hia 
fame and popularity in Europe, and especially in England, proceeded 
from the Crusades. 

Julian. Epist xliii. 


* The late Dr. Milner (the Bom on Catholic bishop) wrote a tract to vindi- 
cate the existence and the orthodoxy of the tutelar saint of England. He 
saccoedH, I think, iu tracing the worship of St. George up to a period wduch 
makes it improbable tbat^ so notorious au Arku could be palmed upon 
the Catholic church as a sainl and a martyr. The Acts rejected by Gelasiua 
may have been of Arlan origin, and designed to ingraft the story of their 
hem on the obscure adventures of some earlier saint. Sec an Historical and 
Critical Inquiry into the Existence and Charncler of Saint George, ia 
r leUeSr to the Earl of Leicester, by the S>ev. i. Mihief. F S. V LoBdos 
ITJiOA-M. 
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partial spirit of his admittistration. His r<"proaehes to the 
citizens of Alexandria are mingled with expressions of esteem 
and tenderness ; and Im laments, that, on this ocaision, they 
should have departed from the gentle and generous manners 
which attested their Grecian extraction. lie gravely €ensur<*s 
the offence which they had committed against the laws of 
justice and humanity; hut he recapitulates, with visible com- 
piaceney, the intoleral>le provocations wliich they had so long 
endured from the impit>us tyranny of George of Cappadocia. 
Jiiiiaii admits the principle, thfit a wise and vigorous govern- 
ment should chastise the iusohmce.of the people; yet, in con- 
sideration of their founder Alexander, and of Serapis their 
tutelar deify, he grants a free and graehius pardon to tlie 
guilty city, for which he again feels the affection of a 
brother.^®* 

After the tumult of Alexandria Jiad subsided, Athanasius, 
amidst the public acclamations, seated himself on the throne 
from whence his unworthy competitor had been precipitated : 
and as the zeal of the archbishop w’as tempered with 
discretion, the exercise of his authority tended not to inHame, 
but to reconcile, the minds of the people. His pastoral labors 
were not confined to the narrow limits of Egypt. The stjite 
of the Christian world xvas present to his active and capacious 
- mind ; and the age, the merit, the reputation of Athanasius, 
enabled him to assume, in a moment of danger, the office of 
Ecclesiastical Dictator.*®® Tiiree years were not yet elapsed 
since the majoiity of the bishops of the West had ignorantly, 
or reluctantly, subscribed the Confession of Rimini, Thev 
repented, they believed, but they dreaded the unseasonable 
rigor of their orthodox brethren; and if their pide was 
stronger than their faith, they might throw themselves into 
.the arras of the Ariaiis, to escape the indignity of a public 
penance, which must degrade theiii to the condition of obscure 
laymen. At the same time the domestic differences concern- 
ing the union and distinction of the divine persons, were agi- 
tated with some heat among the Catholic doctors; and the. 
progress of tliis metaphysical controversy seemed to threaten 


Julian. Bpist. x. He allowed his friends to assuage hk anger 
ikinmian. xxii. 11. 

See Alhanas, ad Eufin. lorn, il p. 40, 41, and Greg. HassiatvEea 
Orai iil p. 395, 396 ; wdio justly states the temperate zeal of th« 
prinaate, as much more meritorious than )m prayers, his ftats, hk per 
iociitkms, t&c , ♦ 
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R public and lasting division of the Greek and Latin cburebea, 
By the wisdom of a select synod, to which the name and pres- 
ence of Atlianasiiis gave the authority of a general council^ 
the bishops, who had unwarily deviated into error, were admit* 
ted to the cornmuuion of the clnrcli, on the easy condition of 
Bubscriblng the Nicene Creed ; udtUout mf formal acknowledg- 
ment of their past fault, or any minute definition of their 
scholastic opinions. The advice of the primate of Egypt had 
already prepared the clergy of Gaul and Spain, of Italy and 
Greece, for the reception of this salutary meiisure ; and, not- 
withstanding the opposition of some ardent spirits,^®* the fear 
of the common enemy promoted llie peace and harmony of the 
Christians.^®^ 

The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt ’had im- 
nroved the season of tranquillity, before it was interrupted by 
Ihe hostile edicts of the emperor.^®® Julian, who despised the 
Christians, honored Athanasius with his sincere and peculiar 
jiatred. For his sake alone, he introduced an arbitrary dis- 
tinction, rejmgnant at least to the spirit of his former decla- 
rations, He maintained, that the Galilseans, whom he had 
recalled from exile, were not restored, by that general indul- 
gence, to the possession of their respective churches ; and he 
expressed his astonishment, that a criminal, who bad been 
repeatedly condeitined by the judgment of the emperors, 
sli idd dare to insult the majesty of the laws, and insolently 
usurp the nrchiopiscopal throne of Alexandria, without expect-* 
ing the orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for the 
imaginary ofience, he again banished Athanasius from 'the 
city ; and he was pleased to suppose, that this act of justice 
would be highly agreeable to his pious subjects. The pressing 


I have not leisure to fidlow ihe blind obstinacy of Lucifer of 
Cagliari. See his adventures in Tillemont, (Mem. Fccles. tom. vii. p 
fiOO — 926 ;) and observe how the color of tlie narrative insensib^ 
changes, as the confessor becf)mcs a schismatic. 

. Assensus est buic seiitentiio Occideos, et, per tarn ncccssarium con- 
ilium, {Sataiia faucibus mundns ereptus. The lively and artfurdialoguo 
of Jerom against the Luciferians (tom. ii, p. 135 — 165) exhibits an ori- 
ginal picture of the ecclesiastical policy of the times. 

Tillemoiit who supposes that GCorge was massacred in August, 
crowds the actions of Athnnasiug into a narrow space, (Mem. Eccies. 
torn.. viiL p, 860<) An original fragment, published by the Marqtds 
Maffel, from the old Chapter library cf Verona, (Ossei vazioni Letter®* 
riei tom. iil p. 60 — 92,) aiforda many important datea^ wl^ are miih» 
ti&ated by the computation of Egyptian momtha 
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^oliciiatiOBs of tlie people sooo convinced him, that the ma- 
|ot’ity of the Alexaiidrimm were Christiana; and that the 
greatest part of the Ohrfstians were Urniij attached to the 
cause of their oppressed primiite. J3iit tlie knowledge of 
their sentimente, instead of persuading him to recall hIs’ 
decree, provoked hipi to extend to all Kgjpt the term of the 
exile of Athanasius, llic zeal of the multitude rendered 
Julian still more inexorable: be was alarmed bj the danger 
of halving at the liead of a tniniiltiums city, a daring and 
popular leader ; and thii language of his resiuitment discover 
the o]>inion which he imtenaiued of tlie courage and abilities 
of Athanasius. The execution of the scnb'uce was still 
delayed, by the caution or noglig<ince of Ee<lie.ius, prsefect 
of Egypt, who was at length awakened from his lethargy by 
a severe reprimand. “Though you iieglecV’ says Julian, 
“to wu'ite to nm on any other subject, at lejjst it is jour duty 
te inform me of your conduct towards Athanasius, the enemy 
of the gods. Sly intmitions have been long since com* 
municated to you, I swear by the great SerapLs, that unless, 
on the calends of December, Athanasius has departed from 
Alexandria, nay, from Egypt, the officers of your government 
shall pay a fine of one hundred pounds of gold. You know 
my temper : T am slow to condemn, but I am still slower to 
forgive.*^ This epistle was enforced by a short posiscript, 
written with tlie emperor’s own hand. “ The contempt that 
is shown for all the gods fills me with grief and indignation. 
There is nothing that I should see, nothing that I should hear, 
with more pleasure, than the expulsion of Athanasius from 
all Egypt The abominable wretch 1 Under iny reign, the 
baptism of several Grecian ladies of the highest rank luis 
been the effect of his persecutions.” The death of Athana- 
sius was not Bijq^resslf/ commanded ; but the prajfeet of Egypt 
understood that it was safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, 
the orders of an irritated master. The archbishop prudently 
retired to the monasteries of the Desert ; eluded, with liis 
usual dexterity, the snares of the enemy ; and lived to triumph 
over the ashes of a prince, who, in w^ords of formidable im- 
port, had declared his wish that the whole venom of the Galt 


IW Xdi' iitapfiVj Iff* yi'iaTffflf t( 7 }v iiT«r^ 

UMv /faiTTicati Si6jKi(rBau X have preserved the ambiguoua sense of 
the last word, the .ambiguity .of a tyrant who wl'diea to find, or te 
create, gmli 
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school were contained in the single person Atlmna^ 

sins.^®* 

I ha\^e endeavored faithfully to epvesent the artful system 
by which Julian proposed te obtain the eiFects, without incurs 
ring the guilt, or reproach, of persecution. But if the deadly 
spirit of fanaticism perverted the heart and understanding of 
a virtuous prince, it must, at the same time, be confessed, 
that the real sufterings of the Christians were inflamed and 
iniignifled by human passions and religious enthusiasm. The 
meekness and resignation which had distinguished the primitive 
disciples of the gospel, was the object of the applause, rather 
than of the imitation of their successors. The Christians, 
W’ho had now possessed above forty years the civil and eccle- 
siastical government of the empire, htid contracted the insolent 
vices of prosperity,^®® and the habit of believing that the sainte 
alone were entitled to reign over the earth. As soon as the 
enmity of Julian deprived the clergy of the privileges which 
had been conferred by the flivor of Constantine, they com- 
plained of the most cruel oppression ; and the free toleration 
of idolaters and heretics was a subject of grief and scandal 
to the orthodox party/®® The acts of violence, which were 
no ion^r countenanced by the magistrates, were still commit- 
ted by the zeal of the people. At Pessinus, the altar of' 
Oybele was overturned almost in the presence of the emperor; 
and in the city of Ceesarea in Cappadocia, the temple of 
Fortune, the sole pkiee of worship which had been left to the 
Pagans, was destroyed by the rage of a popular tumult. On 
these occasions, a prince, who felt for the honor of the gods, 
was not disposed to interrupt the course of justice ; and his 
mind was still more deeply exasperated, when he found that 
the fanatics, who had deserved and suflered the punishment 
of incendiaries, were rewarded with the honors of martyr- 


The three epistles of Julian, which explain Ms intentions and 
OTduct with regard to Atlmnasius, should be dif^pased in the follow 
i»g chronological order, xxvi, x. vi* See likewise, Greg. Kazianzcn 
xxi, p. Sozomen* L v, c. 15. Socrates, I hi. c. 14. Thco(hirct, 1 
iiu a 9, and Tilleinont, MCm. Bccles. tom. viii. p. 861 — 868, who haa 
used some mattuials prepared by the Bollandi.'^ia. 

See the fair contoion of Gregory, (Orat. iii, p. 61. 62.) 

Hear the furious and absurd complaint of Optatus, (de Schismat 
Donatist 1. il c. 16, 17J 


* ITw fif?T»tetice In th© tnxi ia from Hpist. li addressed to llje 
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The Christmn subjects of tTuliaii were assured of 
the hostile designs of their sovereign ; und, to their jealoni 
apprehension, every cireumstaneo of his gorenmient nnght 
aiibrd some grounds of discontent and suspicion. In the 
ordinary administration of the laws, the Christians, who formed 
m largo a part of the people, must frequoaitly be condemned : 
hut their indulgent bretiiren, without examining the merits of 
the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed their chiiins, and 
imputed tlxe severity of their judge to the partial malice of 
religious pierseciitbiid*® These present liardships, iutolerabla 
as they might appear, tvere represented as a slight pre- 
lude of the impending calamities. The Christians considered 
Julian as a cruel and crafty tyrant ; who suspended the exe- 
cution of his revenge till he should return victorious from the 
I\*rsian wan They expected, that as s()(>n as he liad triumphed 
over the foreign enemies of Home, he would lay aside the 
irksome mask of dissimulation ; that the amphitheatre would 
stream with the blood of hermits and bishops ; and that the 
Christians who still persevered in the profession of the faith, 
would be deprived of the common benehis of nature and 
society Every calumny that could wound the reputatiDU 
of the Apostate, was credulously embraced by the fears and 
hatred of his adversaries; and their indiscreet clamors pro- 
voked the temper of a sovereign, whom it was their duty to 
respect, and their interest to flatter. They still protested, 
that prayers and tears were their only weapons against the 
impious tyrant, whose head they devoted to the justice of 
ofteudtHl Heaven. But they insinuated, with sullen resolution, 
that their submission was no longer the efieefc of weakness ; 


Gre^. Kaxianzeti, Orai lii. p. Ul, iv. p. 13S. He praises the 
rioters of C*esarea, ruwrwv <U raui' nsyaXiHpViov kuI tr'e liifniSeutv, 

See Sozoincn, 1. v, 4, 11. Tlllemout (Mwn. Ecdcs. tom. vli. p. 019, 
650 ) owns, that tlnnr behavior was not dans Pordre comnjun ; hut he 
k perloctly suiisfied, as the great 8t, Basil always celebrated the festi- 
val f)f tliese bio'^sed martyrs. 

Jnltati detenamed a lawsuit against tlie new Gliristian city at 
Mnhnna, the port of Gaza; and hia aentoncf^ though it might be im- 
puted to bigotry, was never revtirsed by his successorH. Sozomen, I v. 
C 5. iielnhd, Palestin. tom. ii. p. 'lUL 

Oregi>ry (Orat. iii. p. 9Z, 94, 95. Orai iv. p. 114) pretends to 
speak from the information of Julian’s coufldants, wnoinOrosius (mEO) 
could not have seen. 

Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 91) charges tlie Apostate with secret sacri- 
fices of boys and girls ; and positively aflirms, that the dead bodies 
iMre thrown into the Oroates. See Theodoret, 1. iii. c. St ; and 
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and that, in the imperfect state of human virtue, the patience, 
which is founded on principle, may be exhausted by perse-'’ 
cution. It is impossible to determine how far the zeal of 
Julian would have prevailed over his good sense and humanity ; 
but if we seriously reflect on the strength and spirit of the 
church, we shall be convinced, that before the emperor could 
have extinguished the religion of Christ, he must have involved 
his country in the horrors of a civil 


tlie equivocal candor of the Abb6 de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 351, 
85*2, Yet contemporary malice could not impute to Julian the troops 
of martyrs, more especially in the West, which Baronius so greedily 
swallf>wa, and Tillemont so faintly rejects, (Mem. Eccles, tom. vii. p. 
1205—1315.) ^ 

The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying, (Orat. iv. p. 1 23, 
124-.) Yet, when an officer of Julian attempted to seiaie the church of 
Knzianzus, he would have lost his life, if he had not yielded to the zeal 
of the bishop and people, (Orat. xix p. 308.) See the reflections of 
Chrysostom, as they are alleged by Tulemont, (Mem. Eccles. tom, vii 
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CHAPTEB XXIT. 

BKSIDENCE OF JULIAN AT ANTIOCH. — HIS SUCCESSFUL HXm 
DITION AGAINST THE PERSIANS. — PASSAGE OF THE TIGRIS 
— ^THE RETREAT AND DEATH OF JULIAN, — SELECTION OF 
JOVIAN. — HE SAVES THE ROMAN ARMY BY A DI80EACB 
FUL TREATY. 

The philosophical iable which Julian composed under th# 
name of the O^sars/ is one of the most agreeable and in- 
structive productions of ancient wit* During the freedom 
and equality of the days of the Saturnalia, liomulus prepared 
a feast for the deities of Olympus, who had adopted him as a 
worthy associate, and for the Roman princes, who had 
reigned over his martial people, and the vanquished natiom 
of the earth. The immortals were placed in just order on 
their thrones of state, and the table of the Ceesars was spread 
below the Moon in the upper region of the air. The tyrants, 
who would have disgraced the society of gods and men, were 
thrown headlong, by tbe inexorable Heniesis, into the Tar- 
tarean abyss. The rest of the Ciesars successively advanced 
to their seats ; and as they passed, the vices, tlie defects, the 
blemishes of their respective characters, were maliciously 
noticed by old Silenus, a laughing moralist, wlio disguised the 


* 8ee this fable or satire, p. 306~-B36 of tlie beipsig edition of 
Julian’s works. The French version of the learned Ezekiel Spanheim 
(Paris, 1688) is coarse, languid, and correct; and his notes, proofs, 
illustrations, <fea, are piled on each other till they form a mass of os'! 
close-printed quart<^ P‘^ges, The Abb6 de la Bleicvie (Vie tie Jovicri, 
torn. i. p, 241 — 898) mis more happily expressed the spirit, a« w^cll as 
the sense, of the original, which he illustrates with some concise and 
curious nt^tes. 

* Bpaiiheim (in his preface) has most learnedly diseusaed the ety- 
mology, origin, resemblance, and disagreement of the Greek $ 

dramatic piece, which was acted after the tragedy ; and^ the Latin 
satms, (from Baturaf) a miscdlamous composition, either in prose pi 
verse. But die Cmsara of Julian ax’o of such an original c-ast, diat 
critic is perplexed to which class he should ascribe them.* 


See also Casaubon de Satirfi., with Bamha^J^s ohservaitoiis.---li| 
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wisdom of a pliilosoplier imder the mask of a BacchaDal* 
As soon as the feast was ended, the voice of Mercury pro- 
claimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial crown should be 
the reward of superior merit Julius Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, 
and Marcus Antoninus, were selected as the most illustrious 
candidates; the eftbminate Constantine* was not excluded 
from this honorable competition, and the great Alexander was 
invited to dispute the prize of glory with the Roman heroes. 
Each of the candidates was allowed to display the merit of 
his own exploits ; but, in the judgtnent of the gods, the modest 
silence of Marcus pleaded more powerfully than the elaborate 
orations of his haughty rivals. VYhen the judges of this awful 
contest proceeded to examine the heart, and to scrutinize the 
s})rings of action, 'the superiority of the Imperial . Stoic ap- 
peared still more decisive and conspicuous.^ Alexander and 
Caesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged, 
with a blush, that fame, or power, or pleasure had been the 
important object of their labors : but the gods themselves 
beheld, with reverence and love, a virtuous mortal, who had 
practised on the throne the lessons of philosophy ; and who, 
in a state of human imperfection, had aspired to imitate the 
moral attnbutes of the Deity. The value of this agreeable 
composition (the Csesars of Julian) is enhanced by the rank of 
the author. A prince, who delineates, witli freedom, the vices 
and virtues of his predecessors, subscribes, in every line, the 
censure or approbation of his own conduct. 

In the cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred the 
nseful and benevolent virtues of Antoninus ; but his ambitious 
bpirit was inflamed by the glory of Alexander ; and he so- 
licited, with equal ardor, the esteem of the wise, and tlie 
applause of the multitude. In the season of life when the 
powers of the mind and body enjoy the most active vigor, 
the emperor who was instructed by the experience, and ani- 

* Tlik mixed character of Silenus is finely painted in. the sixth 
eclogue of Virgil. 

^ Byery impartial reader must perceive and condemn the partiality 
of Julian against hk uncle Constantine, and the Christian religion. 
On this occasion, the interpreters are compelled, by a most sacred 
interest, to renounce their allcghmce, and to desert the cause of their 
author, 

® Julian was secretly mclitied to prefer a Creek to a Roman, Bn< 
when ho seriously compared a hero with a philosopher, he was sensi- 
ble that maahmd had much greater obligations to Socrates than t<i 
Alexander, (Omi ad Themistium, p. 264.) 
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mated by tbe success, of tlie Gerraati war, resolved to signal- 
ize his reign by some more splendid and memorable acliieve- 
ment. The ambassadors of the East, from the continent of 
India, and the Isle of Ceylon,® had respectfully saluted the 
Homan purple J The nations of the West esteemed and 
dreaded the personal virtues of Julian, both in peire and 
war. He despised tiie trophies of a Gothic victory, and 
was satished that the rapacious Barbarians of the Danube 
would be restrained from any future violation of the faith of 
treaties by the terror of his name, and tlie achlitional fortidea- 
tions with which he strengthened the Thracian and Illyrian 
frontiers. The successor of Cyrus and Artaxerxes was the 
only rival whom he deemed worthy of his arms; and lie 
resolved, by tlu3 final eoritpest of Persia, to chastise the 
hauglity nation which had so long resisted and insulted the 
majesty of Rome.® As soon the Persian monarch was 


® liide nationlhus Tndicis certatim cum aonis optimates mitteiitibus 
» * . , ab usque Divis et Berendhiis, Amniian, xx. *?. This island, to 
which the names of Taprobtuui, Berendib, and Ceylon, have been 
successively applied, manifests how imperfectly the seas and lands to 
ihe east of Cape Comorin were known to the Romans. 1. Under 
the reign of Claudius, a freedman, who farmed the customs of the 
Red Sea, was accidentally driven by the winds upon this strange and 
undiscovered coast : he conversed six months with the natives; and 
the king of Ceylon, who heard, for tlie first time, of the power and 
iiistice of Home, was persuaded to send an embassy to the emperor. 
(Pliti. Hist Rat vl 24.) 2. The geographers (and even Ptolemy) 
have magnified, above fifteen, times, the real size of this new world, 
which tiiey ext6J*ded as far as the equator, and the neighborhood of 
Chimi.^ 

These embaades had been sent to Coiistantiua. Aminianus, who 
sinwarily deviates into gross flattery, must have forgotten the length 
of the way, and the short duration of the reign of J ulian. 

® Oothos s^^pe fallacea et perfidos; Imstes qtimrere se meliores 
aiebat : iilis ennn sufiicere mercalortis Galatas per quos ubique sine 
conditionis discrimme veiiumdanfcur. (Animian. xxii. 7.) Witiiin less 
iiian fifteen years, these Gothic slaves threatened and subdued their 
masters. 

^ Alexander reminds his rival Ofpsar, who <k*pre(uatefi die fame and 
lerit of an Asiadc victory, that th’assus and Antony had feU the 


* T)\e name of Piva gt'ns or Divornm rotrio, uecordiiig to the probable con 
’•“ctaro of U. Letromus (Trois Mem. Acinb p. b27.) was appHod by the an- 
•oents to the whole eastern coast tdthc I mliau Peninsula, from (Jeylon to tlio 
Gauges. Thu iiaoie may be traced iu Devipatnam, Devidftu, Dev'icotia. 
Diviueliy, the pemt of DiVy. 

M. h(}m>roe, p. 12"^, considers llic freedman with his embassy from 
to have bxm wn is&^'ostor. — M. 
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mformed ttat tlie tliroue of CoBstantius was filled by a prine^ 
of a very different cliaraeterj be condescended to make som« 
artful, or perhaps sincere, overtures towards a negotiation of 
peace. But the pride of Sapor was astonished by the firm-* 
ness of Julian; who sternly declared, that he would nevet 
consent to liold a peaceful conference among the fiarnes and 
ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia ; and who added, with a 
3mile of Conte, nipt, that it was needless to treat by ambas- 
Budors, ;is he himself had (letermined to visit apeedily the 
court of Persia. The impatience of the empcrcr urged the 
diligence of the military preparations. The generals were 
named ; and J ulian, tnarehiiig from Constantinople through, 
the provinces of Asia Minor, arrived at Antioch about eight 
months after the death of his predecessor. His ardent desire 
to march into the heart of Persia, was checked by the indis- 
}>< insable duty of regulating the state of the empire ; by his 
zeal to revive the worship of the gods ; and by the advice of 
Ids wisest friends ; who represented the necessity of allowing 
the salutary interval of winter quarters, to restore the exhausted 
strength of the legions of Oaul, and the discipline and spirit 
of the Eastern troops, Julian was persuaded to fix, till the 
ensuing spring, his residence at Antioch^ among a people malh 
eiously disposed to deride the haste, and to censure the delays, 
of their sovereign.^® 

If Julian had flattered himself, that his personal connection 
with the capital of the East would be productive of mutual 
satisfaction to the prince and people, he made a very fake 
estimate of his own character, and of the manners of An- 
tioch.^ ^ ■ The warmth of the climate disposed the natives to 
the most intemperate enjoyment of tranquillity and opulence ; 
and the lively licentiousness of the Greeks was blended with 
the Ijereditary softness of the Syrians. Fashion was the only 
law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendor of dress and 


PcrBian arrows; and that the Eotnans, in a war of three hundretl 
years^ bad not yet subdued the single province of Mesopotamia oi 
AsByria, (Omarea, p, ,^24.) 

'Ihe design of the Fersmn war is declared by Ammknus, {xxil 
12,) Libanius, (Orat Parent, c. 79, 80, p. 306, 306,) ^iosimus, (i. hi, 
p. 158,) and Bocratea, (I iii. a 19.) 

'Hie Batire of Julian, and tbe^Homihes of Bfc. Chrysostom, exhibit 
tlve same picture of Antioch. The mimature which the Abbe de k 
Bleteiic 1ms copied from thence, (Vie de Julian, p. S32,) is elegant ai^ 
correct 
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furniture wm tlie only distinction of tlie citizens'* of AntiocL 
The arts of luxury were honored ; the seriouh and manly vir- 
tues were the subject of ridicule ; and the contempt for feniula 
modesty and reverent age announced the universal corruption 
of the capital of the East. The love of spectacles was the 
taste, or rather passion, of the Syrians; the most skilful 
artists were procured from the adjacent cities;^* a consider* 
able share of the revenue was devoted to the public amuse- 
ments; and the magnificence of the games of the theatre and 
circus was considered as the happiness and as the glory of 
Antioch. The rustic manners of a prince who disdained such 
glory, and w^is insensible of such happiness, soon disgusted 
the delicacy of his subjects; and the edemiuate OrieiiUds 
could neithei imitate, nor admire, tlie severe simplicity which 
Julian always iiiaiatained, and sometimes affected. The days 
of festivity, consecrated, by ancient custom, to the honor of 
the gods, were the only occasions in which Julian relaxed his 
philosophic severity ; and those festivals were the only days 
in which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allurements 
of pleasure. The majority of the people supported the glory 
of the Christian name, which had been first itiventfid by their 
ancestors : they contented themselves with disobeying the 

moral precepts, but they were scrupulously attached to the 
speculative doctrines of their religion. The church of x\u- 
tioch was distracted by heresy and schism ; but the Arlans 
and the Athanasians, the followers of Meletius and those of 
Paulinus,^^ were actuated by the same pious hatred of theu 
common adversary. 

The strongest prejudice was entertained against the char- 
acter of an apostate, the enemy and successor of a prince 
who had engaged the affections of a very numerous sect ; and 
the removal of St. Baby las excited an implacable oppositiou 


** Laodicea furnished charioteers ; Tyre and BorTtus, comedians ; 
Caesarea, pantomimes ; Heliopolis, singers; Gam, gladiators, Ascalon, 
wrestlers; and Oastabala, rope-dance.rs. See dm BxpOKitio tufisis 
Mundi, p, 6, in the third tome of Hudson’s Minor Geographers. 

"Kfiiordv &i dyair(iivr$^, roS Tlie peo[de 

of Antioch iiigemioasly professed their attachment to the 6%i, (Ohrist,) 
and the Kappa, (Constantins.) Julian in Misopogon, p 357. 

The schism of Antioch, which lasted^ eightj-five years, {A, I> 
3 ^ 0 -^; infiamed, while Julian resided in tliat city, by the 

9*discreefc ordination of Paulinus. See Tillemont, M<§m. Eccles. km 
fii. p SOS of the quarto edition, (Paris, <fee,) whidi beuceh# 
watd 1 sUl quote. 
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to the person of Julian. His subjects complained, with super*- 
slitious indi.o^iiation, that famine had pursued the emperor’s 
steps from Constantinople to Antioch ; and the discontent of a 
hungry people was exas]>erated by the injudicious attempt to 
relieve their distress. The iiiulemcncy of the season liad 
atieetod the harvests of Syria ; and the price of bread/*^ in 
the m:irk(‘ts of Antioch, had naturally risen in proportion to 
the st‘arcity of corn. But the fair and reasonable proportion 
was soon violated by the rapacious arts of monopoly. In this 
unequal contest, in which the produce of the land is claimed 
by one party as his exclusive pyo}>erty, is used by another 
as a lucrative object of trade, and is required by a third tor 
the daily and necessary support of life, all the profits of the 
inlcruKidiate ammts are accumulated on the head of the de- 
fenceless customers. The hardships of their situation were 
exaggerated and increased by their own impatience and anxi- 
ety ; and the apj.>rehension of a scarcity gradually produced 
the appearances of a famine. When the luxurious citizens of 
Antiocli complained, of the high price of poultry and fish, 
Julian publicly declared, that a frugal city ought to be satisfied 
with a regular supply of wine, oil, and bread ; but he aeknowh 
edged, that it was the duty of a sovereign to provide fur 
tlie subsistence of his people. With this salutary view, the 
om[)eror ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful step, of 
fixing, by legal authority, the value of corn. He enacted, that, 
in a time of scarcity, it should be sold at a price which liad 
seldom been kno\Yn in the most plentiful years ; and that his 
osvn example might strengthen his law^s, he sent into the mar- 
ket four hundr(‘d and twenty-two thousand modii^ or measures, 
which were drawn by Ms order from the granaries of ilierap- 
oiis, of Chalcis, and even of Egypt The consequences might 
have been foreseen, and were soon felt. Tlie Imperial wheat 


Julian states three different proportions, of five, tea, or fifteen 
m<dii of wheat, for one ph»ce of gold, according to the degrees of 
pioiily and KcareitT, (in Misopogua, p, 369.) BVom this fact, and 
tVenn some collateral examples, I Conclude, that under the sucet^ssors 
of Ooustuntine, the moderate price of wheat was about thirty-two 
Rhillhuis the English (piarter, which is equal to the average price of 
the sixty -four fir^t years of the present century. Sec Arbuthrjiil’a 
Tables of Coins, Weiglits, and Measures, p. 88, 80. Plin. Hist, Katiir. 
xviii. 12. Menj. do rAead<imie des Inscriptions, tom, xxviii. p. tlS— 
t2L Smith’s Inquiry into the bfaUirc and Causes cf the Wealth <f 
Nations, vol. i p 246 This hist I aiu proud to quote as the work of it 
lage fuiil a frieuu 
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was purchased by the rich merchants ; the proprietors of iand, 
or of corn, withheld from the city tim aceustonicd supply ; 
and the small quantities that app-eared in the market were 
secretly sold at an advanced and illegal price. Julian still 
continued to applaud his own policy, treated tlie complaints of 
the people as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and convinced 
Antiucli that he had inherited the obstinacy, though not the 
cruelty, of his brotlier Galliis/^ Tlie remonstrances of tlie 
municipal senate served only to exasperate his indexible mind. 
He was persuaded, perhaps with truth, that the senators of 
Antiocirwho possessed lands, or were concerned in trade, had 
thems(dves contributed to the calamities of tlndr country ; and 
he imputed the disrespectful boldness which they assumed, to 
the sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. The 
whole body, consisting of two hundred of the most noble and 
wealthy citizens, were sent, under a guard, from the palace 
to the prison ; and though they were permitted, before the 
close of evening, to return to their respective houses,*’ the 
emperor himself could not obtain the forgiveness which heliad 
so easily granted. The same grievances were still the subject 
of the same complaints, which were industriously circulated 
by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. During the licen* 
tious days of the Saturnalia, the streets of the city resounded 
with insolent songs, which derided the laws, the religion, the 
personal conduct, and even the deard^ of the emperor; the 
spirit of Antioch was manifested by the connivance of the 
magistrates, and the applause of the rn altitude.** The disciple 
of Socrates was too deeply affected by these popular insults ; 
but the monarch, endowed with a quick sensibility, and pos- 
sessed of absolute power, refused his passions the gratification 
of revenge, A tyrant might have proscribed, without distinc- 
tion, the lives and fortunes of the citizens of Antioch ; and tlie 
jmwarlike Syrians must have patiently submithal to the lust, 

Kunqiiam a proposito declinabat, GalH sirailis fratris, Ueet iricru* 
entus. Ammiaa xxn, 14, Thu ignorance of the most enlightened 
princes may claim s<nne excuse; bat we cannot he satisfied with 
Julian’s own defence, (in Miaopogon, p. 851>,) or the elaborate 
apology of Libanius, (Oral Parental c. xcvii. p, 821.) 

Their short and easy confinement is gently touched by 
(Orafe. Parental c. xcviii. p. 822, 82S.) 

Libaiiiiis, (ad Antiochenoa de Imperatoris ira, c. 17, !S, 19, In 
Fabricins, Bihliot. Grmc. tom, vii. p. 221 — 228,) like a skilful advo- 
cate, severely censures the folly of the people, who suffered for the 
arime of a few obscure and drunken wretches,. 
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tli6 rapaciousvHess and tlie cruelty, of the faithful legions oH 
Gaul A milder sentence might have deprived the capita! of 
the East of its honors and privileges; and the com tiers, pei^ 
haps the subjects, of Julian, would have applauded an act of 
justice, w'hicii lisserted the dignity of the supreme magistrate 
of the republic.^® But instead of abusing, or exerting, the 
authorily of the state, to revenge bis personal injuries, Julian 
contented himself with an inoffensive mode of retaliation, 
which it would be in the power of few princes to employ. He 
had been insulted by satires and libels ; in his turn, he com* 
posed, under the title of the Enemy of the Beard^ an ironical 
confession of his own faults, and a severe satire on the licen- 
tious and eftetninate manners of Antioch, This Imperial reply 
Was publicly exposed before the gates of the palace ; and the 
Misopogon®® still remains a singular monument of the i^esent- 
ment, the wit, the humanity, ?md the indiscretion of Julian. 
Though he affected to laugh, he could not forgive.®^ His con- 
tempt was expressed, and his revenge might be gratified, by 
the' nomination of a governor®® worthy only of such subjects; 
and the emperor, forever renouncing the ungrateful city, pro- 
claimed his resolution to pass the ensuing winter at Tarsus in 
Cilkiiu®® 

Yet Antioch possessed one citizien, whose genius and virtues 
might atone, in the opinion of Julian, for the vice and folly of 


Libanius (acl Anfciochen. c. vii. p. 2*i3) reminds Antioch of tlie 
recent chastisement of Ogesarea; and even Julian (in Misopogon, p 
355) insiimales how severely Taventiim had expiated the insult to the 
Komau ambassadors. 

On the' subject of the Misopogon, see Ammianus, (xxii, 14,} Liba - 
nius, (Orat. Purentalis, c, xeix. p. 823,) Gregory Nariauisen, (Drat iv. p 
183,) and the Chronicle of Antiooh, by John Malala, (tom. ii, p. 15, 16.) 
I have essential obligations to the translation and notes of the Abbo 
de la Bleteric, (Vie tie Jovien, tom. ii. p. 1 — 188.) 

Ainmianus very justly remarks, Coactus dissimulare pro tempore 
ir4 sufhahatur iiiteriia. The elaborate irony of Julian at length bursts 
forth iiiro serious and direct invective. 

Ipse autPin Antiochiam egressurus, Heliopoliten quondam Alex- 
Rudrum Syriai^ss jurisdictioni pr^efecit, turbulentmn et si»vum ; dice* 
batque non ilium meruisse, sea Antiocliensibus avaris et contumeliosis 
hujusraodi judieem conveiiire. Aiiimian. xxiil 2. Libaums, (Bpisfe 
•722, p. 316, 347,) ^vho confesses to Julian himself, that lie liad ahared 
the general ilisctmtent, pretends that Alexander was a useful, though 
hari»h, reformer of tim manners and religion of Antioch. 

Julian, in Misopogon, p. 864. Ammian. xxiii 2, and Valesius, id 
loe., Libanius. in a professed oration, invites him to return to fek bysd 
penitent city s>f Autbeh. 
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Ills countrj. The sophist Lib^nius > asi born in the enpital of 
the East; he publicly professed the of rhetoric md deck- 
matiou at Nice, Micoaiedia, Coiirstantinupfe, Athens, and, during 
the remainder of his life, at Antioch. His school was assidti- 
ousij frequented by the Grecian yenitii; Ins disciples, whc 
sometimes exceeded the number of eighty, celebrated their 
incomparable master ; and the jealousf of his rivals, who per^ 
scouted him from one city to another, confirmed the kvorabk 
opinion which Libanius ostentatiously displayed of his superior 
merit. The preceptors of Julian bad extorted a rash but 
solemn assurance, that he would never attend the lectures of 
their adversary the curiosity of the royal youth was cheeked 
and infinmed : he secretly procured the writings of this dan* 
gerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the perfect imitation 
of his style, the most laborious of his domestic pupils/* When 
Julian ascended the throne, he declared his impatience to 
embrace and reward the Syrian sophist, who had preserved, in 
a degenerate age, the Grecian purity of taste, of manners, 
and of religion. The emperor’s prepossession was increased 
and Justified by the discreet pride of his favorite. Instead of 
pressing, with the foremost of the crowd, into the palace of 
Constantinople, Libanius calmly expected his arrival at Anti- 
och ; withdrew from court on the first symptoms of eohlnesa 
and indifference ; required a formal invitation for each visit ; 
and taught his sovereign an important lesson, that he might 
command the obedience of a subject, but that he must deserve 
the attachment of a friend. The sophists of every age, 
despising, or affecting to despise, the accidental distinctions of 
birth and fortune,’*® reserve their esteem for the superior qual- 
ities of the mind, with which they themselves are so plentifully 
emlowed. Julian might disdain the acclamations of a venal 
court, who adored the Imperial purple ; but he was deeply 
flattered by the praise, the admonition, the freedom, and the 
envy of an independent philosopher, who refused his favors, 
loi'ed his ])erson, celebrated his fame, and protected his 
mcm(a'y. The voluminous writings of Libanius still exist; 
foi the most part, they are the vain and idle compositions ,of 


Libanius, Oral Parent, c, v«. p. 230, 23L 
** Eimapius reports, that Libanius refused the honoraiy nmk nf 
I’Vsetorian pricfcct, aa iosa ilhiatrious than the title of Sophist, V:i. 
Sophist, p 135.) Hie critics have observed a similar senfcimf* In m$ 
of tiio epibtlea (xviit. edit Wolf) of Libanius hiraaelf. 
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an orat)5r, wlio cultivated tlie science of words ; the produc- 
tions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless of Ins 
con tern purfiries, was ince.ssantly fixed on the Trojan war an<? 
the Athenian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch 
sometimes descended from this imaginary elevation ; he enter- 
a various and elaborate correspondence;^® ho praised 
tho viitues of his own times ; ho boldly arraigned the abuses 
of piddio and private life ; and he eloquently pleaded the cause 
of Antioch against the just resentment of Julian and Theodosius, 
It is tlie common calamity of old age,^^ to lose whabnxT might 
have rendered it desirable ; but Libanius experienced the pecu- 
liar misfortune of surviving the religion and the sciences, to 
which he had consecrated his genius. The friend of Julian 
was an indignant spectator of the triumph of Christianity ; and 
his bigotry, winch darkened the prospect of the visible world, 
did not inspire Libanius with any lively hopes of C(?lestial 
glory and ha]>piness.®® 

The martial impatience of Julian urged him to take the field 
in the beginning of the spring ; and he dismissed, with contempt 
and reproach, the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the 
emperor beyond the limits of their own territory, to which he 
was resolved never to return. After a laborious march of two 
days,^® he halted on the third at Berasa, or Aleppo, where he 


ISfear two thousand of his letters — a mode of composiiion in 
which Libanius was thought to excel — are still extant, and already 
published The critics may praise their subtle and elegant brevity ; 
yet Dr. Bentley (Dissertation upon Phalaris, p. 48) might justly, though 
quaintly observe, that “ yon feel, by tho emptiness and deadness of . 
them, that you converse with some dreaming pedant, with his elbow 
hi his desk.” 

Dis birth is assigned to the year S14. He mentions the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, (A. D. 390,) and seems to allude to some events 
of a si ill later date. 

Libanius has composed the vain, prolix, but curious narrative of 
liia own Hie, (k»m. ii. ]>. 84, edit Morell,) of which Eunapius (p. 

136) lias left a concise and unfavorable account Among the 
moderns, Tillemont, (Hist des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 5^1 — 576,) Fa- 
bricius, tlfibliot Gr?nc. tom. viL p, 376 — 414,) and Lardner, (Heatlien 
TesLimoniea, tom. iv. p. 127— X 63,) have illustrated the character and 
writings of this famf)us sophist . ♦ 

From Antioch to Litarbo, on the territory of Ohaleis, the road, 
over hills and through morasses, was extrenr /ly bad ;-arid, the k,os€ 
stones were cemented only with saud, (Julhm. epist xxvij.) It is sin 
gidar enough that the Romans should have neglected the great corn - 
mumcation between Antioch and the ^Euphrates, See "Wegiscimg 
Itmenr. p, 190 Bergior, Hist des Grands Chemins, tom. ii. p. ' 
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had the raonification of finding a senate almost entirely Chris** 
fcian; who received with cold and formal demonstmticnc^ of 
respect the eloquent sermon of the apostle of pnganistn, 1 he 
son of one of the most illustrious citizens of Benea, who had 
embraced, either frofii interest or eonseienee, the religion of 
the emperor, was disinherited by his migry parent The 
father and the son were invited to the Imperiul tnhk, Julian, 
placing himself between them, attempted, without success, to 
inculcate the lesson and example of toleration; supported, 
with affected calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the ag<*d Chris- 
tian, who seemed to forget the sentiments of iiatum, and the 
duty of a subject; and at length, turning towards Uie afflicted 
youth, Since you have lost a father,” sai<l he, ‘‘ for my sak<*, 
it is incumbent oh me to supply his place.”*’® The emperor 
was received in a manner mucli more agreeable to his wishes 
at Batnee,* a small town pleasantly seated in a grove of 
cypresses, about twenty miles from the city of liierapolis. 
The solemn rites of sacrifice were decently prepared by the 
inhabitants of Batine, who seemed attached to the worship of 
their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter ; but tlic serious pi<‘ty 
of Julian was ofiended by the tumult of tlndr applause ; and 
ha too clearly discerned, that the smoke which arose from 
their altars was the incense of flattery, rather than of devotion. 
The ancient and magnificent temple wliich had sanctified, for 
so many ages, the city of Hierapolis,®' no longer subsisted ; 
and the consecrated wealth, wiiieh afforded a liberal mainte- 
nance to more than three hundred priests, might hasten its 
downflilh Yet Julian enjoyed the satisfaction of eunbracing a 
philosopher and a friend, whose religious firmness had with- 
jptood tiie pressing and repeated solicitations of Constantius and 


Julian alhifles to this incident, (epiat. xxvii.,) which is more dis- 
tinetly related by Theodorefc, (1, iii. c. 22.) The iniolerant spirit of the 
father is applauded by Tillernoni (Hist, ties Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 534.) 
and even by La Bleterie, (Vie de Julicn, p. 413.) 

Bee the curious treanse de JDc4 Syria, inserted among the work^ 
of Lneian, (tt«n. iii, p. 451 — tOO, edit, Reitz.) The singular appellatif#u 
qf Mnmvetui^ (Ammian. xiv. 8) might induce a suspicion, that liiei**- 
polis had been the royal seat of the Assyrians. 


This name, of Syria/) origin, is found in the Amhic, asid memts a 
in a valley whore waters meet, Julian says, the name of the city is Bat - 
taric. the situation Crreek. Bap0aptK(iif hitjxa rotJro, iarh *EAAgtr<«A»t, 

The geographer Abuifetla {tab. Syriac, p. 129, edit. Koehler) speaks of it H 
a manner to justify the praises of ,lulian.—St, Mardn. Notes to Le Be«a. »i 
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Crallus, oftefl as tliose princes lodged at hk house, in theif 
passage through Hierapolis, In the hurry of military prepara- 
tion, and the careless confidenec of a familiar correspcmdonce, 
the zeal of Juliaii appears to have been lively ana unitorm. 
He had now undertaken an important and difficult war ; and 
the anxiety of the event rendered him still more attentive* to 
observe and register the most trifling presages, from which^ 
according to the rules of divination, any knowledge of futurity 
cottld be derived.®® He infomed Libanius of his progress as 
flir as Hierapoiis, by an elegant epistle,®® which displays the 
facility of his genius, and his tender friendship for the sophist 
of Antioch. 

Hierapoiis,* situate almost on the banks of the Euphrates,** 
had been appointed for the general rendezvous of the Roman 
troops, who immediately passed the great nver on a bridge of 
boats, which was previously constructed.®® If the inclinationa 
of Julian had been similar to those of his predecessor, he 
might have wasted the active and important season of the year 
in the circus of Samosata or in the churches of Edessa. But 
as the wailike emperor, instead of Constantius, had chosen 
Alexander for his model, he advanced without delay to 
Carrhse,*® a very ancient city of Mesopotamia, at the distance 


Julian (epiBt. xxviil) kept n regular account of all the fortunate 
omeiia; but he suppresses the inauspicious signs, which Ammianus 
(xxiii, 2) has carefully recorded. 

Julian, episi xxvii. p. 899 — 402. 

I take the earliest opportunity of acknowledging my obligations 
to H. d’Anville, for his recent geography of the Euphrates artd Tigris, 
(Paris, 1180, in 4to.,) which particularly illustrates the expedition of 
Julimi. 

There are three passages within a few miles of each other ; 1. 
Zeugma, celebrated by the ancients ; 3. Bir, frequented by the moderns ; 
and, 3. The britlge of Menbigz, or Hierapoiis, at the distance of four 
parasangs from the city.f 

Haran, or Carrh®, was the ancient residence of the Sabmans, and 
of Abraham. See the Index Geographicus of Sehultcns, (ad calcem 
Vit Saladin.,) a work from which I have obtained much Orimital 
knowledge concerning the ancient and modern geography of Syria and 
the acijacent countries.^ 

■* Or Bamhyoe, now Bambouch ; Maubedj Arab., or Maboug, Syr. It waaf 
twenty dour Homan miles from the Euphrates,- M. 

i Djisr Manbedj is the same with the aaoieat Zeugma. St. Mattm, nt 

— M. 

i 0%. on iwedited medal in the collection of the late H. Todioo. ot 
the A'Adeiuy ni’ inscriptions, it is read XAFBAN. St. Mamm m «a 
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of fourscore miles from Hierapolis. The temple of the IStfoou 
attracted the devotion of Julian ; but the halt of a few davs 
was prineipallj employed in completing the immense prepa 
rations of the Persian wan The secret of the expedition liad 
liitberto remained in his own breast; but as Carrhie is Uu* 
point of separation of the two great roads, he could no longer 
eonceal whether it was his design to attack the dominions* of 
Bapor on the side of the Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. 
The emperor detached an army of tiiirty thousand men, under 
the command of his kinsman Procopius, and of St3bastian, wiio 
had been duke of Egypt, They were ordered to direct tlnar 
march towards Nisibis, and to secure the frontier from the 
desultory incursions of the enemy, before they attemptexl the 
passage of the Tigris. Their subsequent operations were left 
to the discretion of the generals ; but Julian expected, that 
after w\asting with fire and sword the fertile districts of Media 
and Adiabene, they might arrive under the wails of Ctesiphon 
at the same time that he himself, advancing with equal 
steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should besiege the 
capital of the Persian monarchy. The success of this well- 
concerted plan depended, in a great measure, on the poweiful 
and ready assistance of the king of Armenia, who, without 
exposing the safety of his own dominions, might detach an 
army of four thousand horse, and twenty thousand foot, to the 
assistance of the Romans.®’^ But the feeble Arsaces Tirami«,** 


See Xenophon. Cyropfied I iii. p. 189, edit Hutchinson. Arfca- 
vasdes might have supplied Marc Antony with 16,000 horse, armed 
and disciplined after the Parthian manner, (Plutarch, in M. AuTonin, 
tom. V. p. 11'?,) 

Moses of Chorene (Hist. Arnieniac. 1. iii. c. 11, p. 242) fixes hi» 
accession (A. H, S64) to the I'Tth year of Conatanthis.^ 


* Arsaces Timnus, or Hiran, had ceased to reifm twenty-fiv^ years 
before, in 337. The intermediate changes in Armenia, and the characti‘r 
of this Arsaces, the son of Biran, are uaced by M. 8t. Martin, at consid- 
emhle length, in his sapplement to Lo Beau, ii. 208--243, As ion^ as Ida 
Hreeian queen Olvtnpias maintained her infiuence, Araac'«s was faithful lo 
the Homan and Ohndmn aUiaiice, On the accession of Julian, the same 
mfiuence made his fidelity to waver j but Olympias having been poi.'^oned 
In the sacramental bread by the agency of Pliarandaem, \he former wife 
of Arsaces, another change took plac^e in Armenian polirt'es unfavorable to 
tie Christian interest. The patriarch Narses ret!rt:d from the impious 

asnrt to a safe sedusioh. Yet Pharandsem was ^ur Jy hostile to iho 
Persian mfiuonce, and Arsaces began to support with v’gor the caasti of 
In hn. Ho made an inroad into the Persian doialalcoa with a bcKly i>f 
linns and Alans aa auxtliaries; “wasted AderbAganj f.nd Sapor, who had 
been defeated near Tauriai, w as engaged in m / mg V.ad against his trmm* 
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King of Armenia, had degenerated still more isharaefully than 
his father (JJbosroes, from the manly virtue? of the great Tirh 
dates : and as the pusillanimous monarch was averse to any 
enterprise of danger and glory, he could disguise his timid 
inclolenee by tile more decent "excuses of religion and grath 
tudo. Ile/expressed a pious attachment to the memory of 
Ounstantius, from whose bands he imd received in marriage 
OIymj)ias, the daughter of the pr-Btect Ablavius; and the 
alliance of a female, who had been educated as the destined 
wife of the emperor Oonstans, exalted the, dignity of a Bar- 
barian king.®® Tiranus professed the Christian religion; he 
reigned over a nation of Christians ; and he was restrained, 
by every pririoi})le of conscience and intercvst, from con- 
tnbuting to the victory, which would ^^onsuinniate the ruin 
of the church. The alienated mind of Tiranus was exas- 
perated by the indiscretion of Julian, who treated the king 
of Armenia as his slave, and as the enemy of the gods. The 
haughty and threatening style of the Imperial mandates*® 
awakened the secret indignation of a prince, who, in the humil- 
iating state of dependence, was still conscious of his royal 
descent from the Arsacides, the lords of the East, and the rivals 
of the Homan power.f 

The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully- contrived 
to deceive the spies and to divert the attention of Sapor, The 
legions appeared to direct their march towards Hisibis and the 
Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled to the right ; traversed the 
lewd and naked plain ‘of Carrhse; and reached, on the third 

Ammian. xx. 11. Atlmna'^ius (tom. 1 p. 856) says, in general 
terms, that Constantins gave to his brother s widow rots 0ap0apots, an 
expression more suitable to a Roman than a Christian. 

Animiauus (xxiil 2) uses a word much too soft for the occasion, 
fnomierat Muratori (Fabriciiia, Bibliothec. Griea tom. vii, p. 86) has 
published an epistle from Julian to the satrap Araaces ; tierce, vulgar, 
aiui (thougli it might deceive Sozomen, 1. vi, c. 6) most probably spun- 
oils. La Bloterie (Hist, de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 839) translates and re- 
jects it.'*®’ 

a Persarnienia, at the time of the death of Julian. Such is M. St. Martin’s 
view, (iii. 27(j, ct stiq.,) wMch rests on the Armenian historians, Faustos of 
Byzantium, ami Mesrob tlie biographer of the Patriarch Narses. In the his 
fory of Armenia by Father Ohamitch, an<l translated by Avdall, Tirau is still 
king of Armenia, at the time of Julian’s death. F. Chumilch follows Hoses 
of Chorciie, the authority of G-ibbon.— M. 

* 8t, Hartia txmsiders it genuine s the Armenian writers mention such a 
tetter, iii, 37.— M, 

t Arsaces did not abandon the Roman alliance, but gave it only feeiJa 
»t|'pc(rt Sl Hai-tin, iii. 41 — M. 
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day, the banks of the Euphrates, where the strong town of 
Nicepiioriuin, or GalHnieuni, had been foimded by the Ma<^v 
donian kings. From thence the emperor pursued Ins marcl^ 
above ninety miles, along the winding stream of the Euphratos, 
till, at length, about one month after his departure froin Anti- 
och, he discovered the towers of Oireesium,'* the extreme 
limit of the Roman dominions. Tlie army of Julian, the 
most numerous that any of the Caesars had ever led against 
Persia, consisted of sixtydive thousand elective and 'well- 
disciplined soldiers, dlie veteran bands of cavalry and 
infantry, of lioinans and Barbarians, had been seieeh^d from 
the different provinces; and a just preeminence of loyalty 
and valor was claimed by the hardy (xauls, who guarded tlm 
throne and person of their beloved prince. A formidable 
body of Scythian auxiliaries had been transported from another 
olimate, and almost from another world, to invade a distant 
country, of whose name and situation they were ignorant. 
The love of rapine and war allured to the Imperial standard 
eeveral tribes of Saracens, or roviiig Arabs, whose service 
Julian had commanded, while he sternly refused the payment 
of tiie accustomed subsidies. The broad channel of the 
Euphrates*^ was crow^ded by a fleet of eleven hundred ships, 
destined to attend the motions, and to satisfy the wants, of the 
Boman army. The military strength of the fleet was com- 
|KH3ed of fifty armed galleys ; and these were accompanied by 
m equal number of flat-bottomed boats, wdiich might ocea- 
Honally be connected into the form of temporary bridges. 
Ihe rest of the ships, partly constructed of timber, and partly 
covered 'with raw hides, were laden with an almost inex- 
haustible supply of arms and engines, of utensils and pro- 
visions. The vigilant humanity of Julian had embarked a very 
large inaga 2 ;tno of vinegar and biscuit for the use of the sol 
diem, but he prohibited the indulgence of wine ; and rigor- 
ously stopped a long string of superfluous camels that aiterapt4>d 

Latiasimum fluinen Euphraten artabai Ammian. xxiil 3 
Bomewlmt higher, at the fords of Thapsaciis, the river is four stadia, 
or SOO yard®!, almost half an Englisli mile, broad. (Xenophon, Anabasis, 
1 1 p. 41, edit HiitcMnson, with Foster’s Ob.«crvations, p. 2S, ^c., in 
the 2d volume of . Bpelmau’s trans^ktion.) If the breadth of the 
Euphrates at Bir and Zeugma is no more than 130 yards, (Voyages do 
Xiobuhr, tom. il 835,) the enormous diiference must chiefly arise 
from "ie depth of the channel 

* Kirkesia, the Garchemish of me Scriptures.* '*M. 
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to follow tlie rear of the army. The River Chaboias fall: into 
the Euphrates at Circesium;*^ and as soon as the trumpet 
gave the signal of march, the Romans passed the little stream 
'which separated two mighty and hostile empires.- The cus- 
tom of ancient discipline required a military oration; and 
Julian embraced every opportunity of displaying bis eloquence. 
He animated the impatient and attentive legions by the exam* 
pie of the inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of their 
ancestors. He excited their resentment by a lively picture 
of the insolence of the Persians ; and he exhorted them tc 
imitate his firm resolution, either to extirpate that perfidious 
nation, or to devote his life in the cause of the republic. The 
eloquence of Julian was enforced by a donative of one hun- 
dred and thirty pieces of silver to every soldier; and the 
bridge of the Chaboras was instantly cut away, to convince 
tlie troops that they must place their hopes of safety in the 
success of their arms. Yet the prudence of the emperor 
induced him to secure a remote frontier, perpetually exposed 
to the inroads of the hostile Arabs. A detachment of four 
thousand men was left at Circesiura, which completed, to the 
number of ten thousand, the regular garrison that important 
fortress^® 

From the moment that the Romans entered the enemy’s 
country,** the country of an active and artful ^nemy, the order 
of march was disposed in three columns.** The strength of the 
infantry, and consequently of the whole army was placed in 
the centre,, under the peculiar command of their master-gem 
era! Victor. On the right, the brave Kevitta l^d a column of 
several legions along the banks of the Euphr-atea, and almost 
always in sight of the fleet. The left flank of the army was 
protected by the column of cavalry, Hormisdas and Arin- 


■** Mmiraentum tutissimum et fabr^ politum, cuji»- racenia Abora 
(die Orientals aspirate Ohahoras or Chabour) et Euphrates ambiunt 
numina, velut spatium insulare fingentea. Ammian. xxiii. 6. 

The enterprise and armament of Julian are describr’id by lumselj^ 
(Epist. xxvii.,) Amroknus Maroellinus, (acxiil 3, 4, 5,) Libaixius, (Drat 
Parent. 108, X09, p. 3S2, 808,) ZoaimUs, (1, iii. p. 1)£0, 101, 163j 
Sozomen, (I vl c. 1,) and John Makla, (torn, il p. I'l.) 

Before he enters Persia, Ammiaiius copiously descri^ ?9 (rsiii ^ 
p, 896 — 419, edit, Gronov. in 4to.) the eighteen great s^trarkia. m 
provinoofl, fas fiir ns the Seric, or Chinese fr 3iitierB,) which were tttb 
jc^ct to the Sassanides. 

Amrrtianua (xxiv. 1) and Zosimus (i iii p. 162, 168) k 
rtttfclj exj)r eased the order oi march. 
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tliaeus were appointevi generals of the horse ; aad the singiilai 
adventures of Hormisdas*® are not undeserving of our notice. 
He was a Persian prince, of the royal race of the Sassanides, 
who, in the troubles of the minority of Sapor, had escaped 
from prison to the hosjpitable court of the great Constantine. 
Hormisdas at first excited the compassion, and at length 
acquired the esteem, of his new masters ; his valor and fidelity 
raised him to the military honoi’s of the Roman service ; and 
though a Christian, he might indulge the secret satisfiiction of 
convincing his ungrateful country, than at oppressed subject 
may prove the most dangerous enemy. Such wiis the dia* 
position of the three principal columns. The front and franks 
of the army were covered by Lueilianus with a Hying detach- 
ment of fifteen hundred lighb-armcjd soldiers, whose active 
vigilance observed the most distant signs, and conveyed the 
earliest notice, of any hostile approach. Dagalaiphus, and 
Secundinus duke of Osrhoene, conducted the troops of the 
rear-guard ; the baggage securely proceeded in the intervals 
of the columns ; and the ranks, from a motive either of use 
or ostentation, were formed in such open order, that the whole 
line of march extended almost ten miles. The ordinary post 
of Julian was at the head of the centre column; but as, he 
preferred the, duties of a general to the state of a monarch, 
ho rapidly moved, with a small escort of light cavalry, to the 
front, the rear, the flanks, wherever his. presence could ani- 
mate or protect the march of the Roman army. The country 
which they traversed from the Ohaboras, to the cultivated 
lands of Assyria, may be considered as a part of the desert of 
Arabia, a dry and barren waste, which could never be im- 
proved by the most powerful arts of human industry, dulian 
marched over the same ground which had been trod above 
seven hundred years before by the footsteps d the younger 
Gyrus, and which is described by one of the companions of 
his expedition, the sage and heroic Xenophon.*^ The coun- 


** The adventures of Hormisdas are related with some mixture of 
fable, {Zoaimus, I ii. p. 100^102; Tillemont, Hist, des Emp^eurs 
tom. iv, p. 198.) It is almost impossible that he should be the brotlmi 
(fraler germanua) of an eldest and posthumous child; mt do I rec<^* 
lect that Ammianus ever gives him that title* 

Bee the first book of the Anabasis, p. 46, 40. This pleasiiig 


^ St. Hartin conceives fimt he waa m elder brodser by nioiliei 

inth® had se’mul cha«lrca, il 24 — M. 
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tty was a plain througbout* as even as tbe sea, and full of 
’wormwood; and if any other kind of shrubs or reeds grew 
there, they liad all an aromatic smell, but no trees could be 
seen. Bustards and ostriches, antelopes and wild asses,** 
appeared to be the only inhabitants of the desert; and the 
fatigues of the march were alleviated by the amusements of 
tile" chjise ” Tbe loose sand of the desert was frequently 
raised by tbe wind into clouds of dust ; and a great number 
of the soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were suddenly 
tiirown to the ground by tbe violence of an unexpected 
luirricanc. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to tbe 
antelopes and wild asses of tbe desert ; but a variety of popu- 
lous towns and villages were pleasantly situated on tbe banks 
of the Eu2)brate8, and in tbe islands which are occasionally 
formed by that river. The city of Annab, or Anatho,*® tbe 
actual residence of an Arabian emir, is composed of two long 
streets, which enclose, within a natural fortification, a small 
island in the midst, and two fruitful spots on either side, of 
the Euphrates, Tlie warlike inhabitants of Anatho showed 
a disposition to stop the inarch of a Roman erajieror; till they 
wore diverted from such fahtl presumption by the mild exhor- 
tations of Prince Hormisdas, and the approaching terrors, of 
the fleet and army. They implored, and experienced, the 
clemency of Julian, who transplanted the jieople to an advan- 
tageous settlement, near Olialcis in Syria, and admitted Fuseetis, 
the governor, to an honorable rank in his service and friend- 
ship. But the impregnable fortress of Thilutha could smtn 
tlie menace of a siege ; and the emperor was obliged to con- 
tent himself with an insulting promise, that, when he had stfb- 
dued the interior provinces of Persia, Thilutha would no longer 
refuse to grace the triumph of the emperor. The inhabitants 


work is original and autbentic. Yet Xenophon^s memoiy, periiapa 
many years after the expedition, hsia sometimes betrayed him ; and 
the iHstances which he marks are often larger tiian cither a soldier or 
a geographer will allow. 

Mr. Spelman, the English translator of the Anabasis, (vol. i p. 
61 ,) confounds the antelopis with the roebuck, and the wiltl a»s ’?viui 
the sjebra. ' 

See Voyages de Tavernier, part i. I m. p ai6, and more e&,p®dal* 
ly Yiaggi di Pietro della Valic, tom. i. lett. svii. p. 671, t?re, He was 
ignorant of die old name and condition of Annan. Our blind trav* 
eiUera seldom, possess any previous knowledge of the countri«s8 which 
they fisiL vShaw and Tournefort deserve an fionorabla eaxeptioa. 
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of the open towns, unable to resist, and unwilling to yicM, tied 
with precipitation ; and their houses, lilhjd with spoil and pro- 
visions, were occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who massacred, 
without remorse and without punishment, some d(‘feneeless 
women. During the march, the Surenas,* or Persian general, 
and Malek Kodosaces, the renowned emir of the tribe of 
incessantly hovered round the army; every strag- 
glcr was intercepted ; every detiichment was attocked ; aifd 
the valiant Hormisdas escaped with some difficulty from 
their hands. But the Barbarians were finally repulsed; the 
country became every day less favorable to "the operations 
of cavalry ; and when the Romans arrived at Macepracta, 
they perceived the ruins of the wall, which had been con- 
structed by the ancient kings of Assyria, to secure their 
dominions from the incumions of the Modes. These prelimi- 
naries of tlie expedition of Julian appear to have employed 
about fifteen days ; and we may compute near three hundred 
miles from the fortress of Circesiiim to the wall of Maee- 
practa.“J 

The fertile province of Assyria,®* which stretched beyond 


Faniosi nominis latro, says Ammianns ; a high encomium for an 
Arab. The tribe of G-assan had settled on the edge of Syria, and 
reigned some time in Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty-one kings, 
or emirs, from the time of Pompey to that of the Khalif Omar. 
D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientate, p. 8(50. Pococke, Specimen 
Hist. Arabics, p. 75 — ^78. The name of Bodosaces does not appear 
in the lisi^ 

See Ammianus, (xxiv. 1, 2,) Libanius, (Oral Parental c, 110, 111, 
p. 384,) Zosiinus, (I Hi, p. 164 — 168.) 

Tne description of Assyria, is furnished by Herodotus, (1. i. c, 
192, die,.) who fiometmies writes for children," and sometinuis for 
pluiost»pher.s ; by Strabo, (1. xvi. p. 1070 — 1082,) and by Ammianus, 
(I xxiil e. 6.) liie most useful of tlie modern travellers are Taver* 
nier, (part I L ii. p. 226 — 258,) Otter, (tom. il p. 86 — 69, and 189— 
224,) and N'iebtjhr, (tom. il p. 172 — 288.) Tet 1 much regret that the 
Irak Arabi of Abiilfeda has not been translated. 


* This is not a title, hat the imma of a great Persian family. St. iMardn, 
III 79. —M, 

t Itodosaces-Malek is king. St. Martin considers that Gibbon has Men 
itito an error in bringing the tribe of Oassan to the BJaphrates In Ammi'. 
anus it is Assan. M. St. Martin would read MassaiHtarum, the same with 
the Matiizauitje of Maiala. — M. 

i This Syriao or Chaldazc wori has relation to its position; it ousily bear* 
the sig'Hficatizm of the divi.siim of the waters. M. Su M. coiisidera it ths 
^ piinyi v. 28. Su Martiuj iiii 63.— M. 
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the Tigris, as far as tbe iBountains of Media, extended aboat 
four hundred miles from the ancient wall of Maceprncta, tc 
the territory of Basra,’ where the united streams of the Euphra^ 
tes and Tigris discharge themselves into the Persian Gnlf.^' 
Tile whole country might have claimed the peculiar name of 
Mosopotamia ; as'the two rivers, which are never more distant 
than fifty, approach, between Bagdad and Babylon, within 
twenty-five miles, of each other. A multitude of artificial 
canals, dug without much labor in a soft and ^fielding soil, 
connected the rivers, and intersected the plain of Assyria, 
The uses of these artificial canals were various and important 
They servod to discharge the superfluous waters from one river 
hito the other, fit the season of their respective inundations. 
Subdividing themselves into smaller and smaller branches, they 
rofresh(*d the dry lands, and supplied the deficiency of rain. 
They facilitated the intercourse of peace' and commerce ; and, 
as the dams could be speedily broke down, they armed the 
despair of the Assyrians with the means of opposing a sudden 
deluge to th(3 progress of an invading army. To the soil and 
climate of Assyria, nature had denied some of her choicest 
gifts, the vine, the olive, and the fig-tree ; but the food which 
supports the lite of man, and particularly wheat and barley, 
were produced with inexhaustible fertility ; and the liusband- 
man, who committed his seed to the earth, was frequently 
rewarded with an increase of two, or even of three, hundrecL 
The face of the country was interspersed with groves of innu- 


Ammianus remarks, that the primitive Assyria, which compre- 
hended Ninus, (N'ineveh,) and Arbela, had assumed the more recent 
and peculiar appellation of Adiabene ‘ and he seems to fix Teredon, 
Tologesia, and Apollonia, as the extreym cities of the actual province 
of Assyria. 

The two rivers unite at Apamea, or Oorna, (one hundred miles 
from the Persian Gulf,) into the broad stream of the Fasitigria, or Shut- 
ul-Arab, The Euphrates formerly reached the sea by a separate chan 
nel. which was obstructed and diverted by the citizens of Orchoe, about 
twenty miles to the southeast of modern Basra. (D'Aiiviile, in fiift 
Meiuoires deTAcad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. p. 1*71"— 191.) 


* Wo are informed by Mr. Gibbon, that nature has denied to file soil an 
©limatc of Assyria sonic of her choicest gifts, the vine, the olive, and tb 
%-iKje. This might have been the case ir the age of Annniaims Marcol- 
hn'js, but it is not «o at the present; day; and it is a onrious fact that the 
grape, the olive, and the are the most common fruits in the province, and 
may be seen U every girfien. M^donald hannw, Geogr. Mem. on Ferslit,. 
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merable palm-trees ; and the diligent natives celebrated^ 
either in verse or prose, the tliree hundred and sixty uses to 
which the trunk, the branches, the leaves^ the juice, and the 
fruit, were skilfully applied. Several manufactures, especially 
those of leather and iinen, employed the industry of a numer- 
ous people, and afforded valuable materials for foreign trade ; 
which appears, however, to have been conducted by the hands 
of strangers. Babylon had been converted into a royal park ; 
but near the ruins of the ancient capita), new cities had ’suc- 
cessively arisen, and the populousness of the country was dis- 
played in the multitude of towns and villages, which were 
built of bricks dried in the sun, and strongly cemenhid with 
bitumen; tbe natural and peculiar ]>roduciion of the Babylo- 
nian soil. While the successors of Gyrus reigned over Asia, 
the province of Syria alone maintained, during a third part 
of the year, the luxurious plenty of the table and household of 
the Great King. Four considerable villages were assigned for 
the subsistence of his Indian dogs ; eight hundred Btalliona, and 
sixteen thousand mares, were constantly kept, at the expense 
of the country, for the royal stables ; and as the daily tribute, 
which was paid to the satrap, amounted to one English bushe 
of silver, may compute the annual revenue of Assyria at 
more than twelve hundred thousand pounds sterling.** 

The fields of Assyria were devoted by J uliaii to the calami 
ties of war ; and the philosopher retaliated on a guiltless peo- 
ple the acts of rapine and cruelty which had been committed 
by their haughty master in the Itoman provinces. The trem- 
bling Assyrians summoned tlie rivem to their assistance ; and 
completed, with their own hands, the ruin of their country. 
The roads were rendered impracticable ; a flood of \vaters was 

The learned Ksempfer, as a botanist, an antiquary, and a traveller, 
nas exhausted (Amcenitat. Exoticfe, Fadcul, iv. p. 660“^'?64) the whole 
subject of pahn-trees. 

Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap an Artaha of silver each 
day. The welhknown pro]K)rtion of weights atui measures (see Biyiwfp 
Hooper’s elaborate Inquiry,) the sperifie gravity of water and silver, 
and the value of that metal, will afford, after a sliort process, the aumnil 
revenue which I have stated. Yet the Oreat King received no more 
than 1000 Kuboic, or Tyrian, talents {252.000/.) from Assyria! The 
cotiiparison of two pas.sageH in Herodutu.s, (I i, c. 192, 1 iii. o. 89 — 96,) 
reveals an important difference between the ffrosft, and the reremw 
of Persia; the sums paid by the province, and the gold or silver depos- 
, Itetl in the royal treasure. The monarch might annually save tliiee 
-millions six hundred thousand p(/ui Is, of the seventeen or eighteen mih 
ikaia raised upon the people. 

YOU II —X 
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poured Into tie camp ; and, during several duy% the tr(X)ps of 
Julian were obliged to contend with the most discouraging 
hardships. But every obstacle was surmounted by the pera^^ 
verance of the legionaries, who were inured to toil as well as 
k) danger, and who felt tliemselves animated by the spirit of 
Iheir leader. The damage was gradually repaired ; the waters 
were restored to their proper channels ; whole groves of palm- 
trees were cut down, and placed along the broken parts of thft 
road ; and the army passed over the broad and deeper canals, 
on bridges of floating rafts, which were supported by the help 
of bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to resist the anna 
of a Roman emperor : and they both paid the severe penalty 
of their rashness. At the distance of fifty miles from the 
royal residence of Ctesiiflion, Perisabor,’^ or Anbar, held .the 
second rank in the province ; a city, large, populous, and well 
fortified, surrounded with a double %vaJl, almost enconipassed 
by a branch of the Euphrates, and defended by the valor of a 
niuneroiis garrison. The exhortations of Horniisdas were 
repulsed with contempt ; and the ears of the Persian prinee 
were wounded by a just reproach, that, unmindful of liis royal 
oirth, he coiiducted an army of strangers against his king and 
country. The Assyrians maintained their loyalty by a skilful, 
as well as vigorous, defence ; till the lucky stroke of a battering- 
ram, having opened a large breach, by shattering one of the 
angles of tlie wail, they hastily retired into the fortifications of 
the interior citadel. The soldiers of Julian rushed impetuously 
into the town, and after the full gratifleation of every military 
a])petite, Pevisabor was reduced to ashes; a:iid the engines 
which assaulted tire citadel were planted on the ruins of the 
smoking houses. The contest was continued by an incessant 
and mutual discharge of missile weapons ; and the superiority 
which the Romans might derive from the mechanical powers 
of their balistm »and catapultas was counterbalanced by the 
advantage of the ground on the side of the besieged. But as 
soon as an Ilelepolu had been constructed, which could engage 
on etiual terms with the loftiest ramparts, the tremendous 
aspect of a moving turret, that Would leave no hope of resist- 
ance or mercy, terrified the defenders of the citadel into an 

* Liban-na f?aya tliat it was a gn-aat city of Assyria, catlej after the asme 
of the reignii}» i?|i mJX^y’^Afftnap^fwv iieydXn toil r6re 
The oratiir of Antioch ia not mistaken. The Persians and Syrians ealled i| 
S'j’Tonz ScUaponr or Fyi-onz SohahboUr; in Persian, the victory of Schah 
It owed tiiat r.aine to Sapor the First, It was hef£3fro oailnd kalm 
m Martin, lii, 85. — M, 
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inimble subinission ; ancl tlie place was surrendered only im 
days after Julian first appeared under the walls of Perisabor. 
Two thousand five hundred persons, of both sexes, the feeble 
remnant of a fiourishing people, were permitted to retire ; tlu 
plentiful magazines of corn, of arms, and of splendid furniture, 
were partly distributed among the troops, and })artly reserved 
for the public service ; the useless stores were destroyed hy fire 
or thrown into tlie vStream of the Euphrates ; and the of 
Amida was revenged by the total ruin of Perisabor. 

Tho city or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, which wii? 
defended by sixteen large towers, a deep ditch, and two strong 
and solid walls of hrick and bitumen, appears to have been 
constructed at the distance of eleven miles, as the safeguard 
of the capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of leaving 
such an iniportant fortress in bis rear, immediately formed 
the siege of l^faogamalcha ; and the Roman army was distrib- 
uted, for that purpose, into three divisions. Victor, at tho Iiead 
of the cavalry, and of a detachment of heavy-armed foot, was 
ordered to clear the country, as far as the banks of the Tigris, 
and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The conduct of the attack was 
assumed by Julian himself, who seemed to place his whole 
dependence in the military engines which he erected against 
the walls; while he secretly contrived a more eificacioiis 
method of introducing his troops into the heart of tho city 
Under the direction of Fevitta and Dagalaiphus, tho trenches 
were opened at a considerable distance, and gradually pro- 
longed as far as the edge of the ditch. The ditch was speed- 
ily filled with earth ; and, by the incessant labor of the troops, 
a mine was carried under the foundations of the walls, and 
sustained, at sufilcient intervals, by props of timber. Threo 
chosen cohorts, advancing in a single file, f?lently explored 
the dark and dangerous passage; till ther intrepid leader 
whispered back the intelligence, tha\. he was ready to 
from his confinement into the streets of the hostile city. Julian 
checked their ardor, that he miglit insure their success ; and 
immediately diverted the attention of the garrison, by tln^ tu- 
mult and clamor of a general assault. The Persians, who, from 
their walls, contemptuously beheld the progress of an i)n[}otcnt 
attack, celebrated with songs of triimiph the glory of Sapor ; 
and ventured to assure the emperor, that he might xscend the 
starry mansion of Ormusd, before he could hope to taki^ the 
impreguable city of Maogamalcha. The city was ulrondy 
taken. History has recorded the name of a private soldier 
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tlie fimt wli ) ascended from the mine into a deserted tower 
The passage was widened by his companions^ who pressed 
forwards with impatient valor. Fifteen hundred enemies were 
already in the midst of the city. The a^itonished gariison 
abandoned the walls, and their only hope of safety ; the gates 
were instantly burst openj and the revenge of the soldier, 
uiiless it were suspended by lust or avarice, was satiated by an 
.undistinguishing massacre. The governor, who had yielded on 
a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, a few days afterwards, on 
a charge of having uttered some disrespectful words against the 
honor of Prince Hormisdas.* The fortifications were razed to 
tne ground ; and not a vestige was left, that the city of Mao- 
gainalcha had ever existed. The neighborhood of the capital 
k* Pei'sia was adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously 
enriched with every production that could gi’atify the luxury 
and pride of an Eastern monarch. The pletisant situation of 
the gardens along the banks of the Tigris, was improved, 
according to the Persian taste, by the symmetry of flowers, 
fountains, and shady walks : and spacious parks were enclosed 
for the r^iception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, which were 
maintained at a convsiderable expense for the pleasure of the 
royd chase. The ])ark walls were broken down, the savage 
gaMe was abandoned to the darts of the soldiers, and the pal- 
aces of Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the command of the 
Koman emperor, Julian, on this occasion, showed himself igno- 
rant, or careless, of the laws of civility, which the prudence and 
refinement of polklied ages have established between hostile 
pnnees. Yet these wanton ravages need not excite in our 
breasts any vehement emotions of pity or resentment, A simple, 
naked statue, finished by the hand of a Grecian artist, is of more 
genuine value than all these rude and costly monuments of 
Barbaric labor ; and, if we are more deeply affected by the ruin 
of a palace than by the conflagration of a cottage, our human- 
ity must have formed a very erroneous estimate of the miseries 
of human life,®'^ 


The operations of the Assyrian war are circumstantially related 
by Ammianus, (xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 5,) Libanins, (Orat, Parent, c. 112 — 123, p, 
— 847,) Zosimus, (1. iii. p. 168 — 180,) and Clregory NaKianzen, (Orat 
IV. p. 118, M4.) The vmitary criticisms of the saint are devoutly 
eopxed by Tillemont, his fait.hfui slave. 


* And as gnihy of a double treachery, having first engaged to snrrendei 
diy, and aflerwirds valiantly defended it. Gibbon,, perhaps, shoiil* 
noticed this charge, though he may have rejected it as itnf robablo 
Cempore Zosimns, hi. 23.— M. 
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Julian was an object of hatred and terror to tbc Versiana * 
and the pftinters of that nation representt:‘d the invader of their 
country under the emblem of a furious lion, who voinib'd from 
!as mouth a cousiimiiig fire.®® To his friends and sc>liiiers the 
philosophic hero appeared in a more amiable light; and his 
virtues were never more conspicuously displayed, than in tho 
last and most active period of his life^ He pVaclised, without 
effort, and almost without inent, the habitual qualities of tem- 
perance and sobriety. According to the dictate's of that artifj- 
eia! wisdom, which assumes an absolute dominion over the 
mind and body, he sternly refused himself the indulgence of 
the most natural appetites.®® In the warm climate of* Assyria, 
which solicited a luxurious people to tlie gratitif-ntion of every 
sensual desire,®® a youthful conqueror preserved his chastity 
pure and inviolate; nor was Julian ever tempted, even by » 
motive of curiosity, to visit his female captives of oxquisiU 
beauty,®^ wlio, instead of resisting his power, would have dis- 
puted with each other the honor of his embraces. With tlie 
same firmness that he resisted the allurements of love, he 
sustained the hardships of war. When the Romans marched 
through the fiat and flooded country, their sovereign, on foot, 
at the head of his legions, shared their fatigues an<l animaUid 
their diligence. In every useful labor, the hand of Julian w'as 
prompt and strenuous ; and the Imperial purple was wet and 
dirty as the coarse garment of the meanest soldier. The two 
sieges allowed hiin some remarkable ojjportunities of signal- 
izing his personal valor, which, in the improved state of the 
military art, can seldom be exerted by a prudent general. 
The emperor stood before the citadel of Perisabor, insensible 


Libaaiim do iiloi^oRnda duliaiii necc, c. Ubp. H)2. 

Tlio fjimons e\am]>ios of (’yriis, AlexiUider, and Scipio, vere acts 
of jnstioe. Julian’s chastity was voluntary, and, in his o[duion, incn- 
torious. 

Salhist (ap. Vet SchoHavSt. Juvenal Satir. i. lOt) observes, fhnt 
tjihil eorrnptius morihus The matronn and virgins of llshylon freely 
mingled with the men in H<^etitions banquets; ami as iliey felr ihe 
intoxication of wine and love, they gradually, and alino'-f ct;m[<Ieieb% 
tiirew nsidc. the encumbrance of dress ; ad ultimum ima corpf»nim 
velamenta projiciunt. b f-^wfins, v. 1, 

I'lx virginibns autem (pne spedoste sunt enptas, et in Terside, 
ubi fjcminarmii pnIrhHtudo excellit, iiec^ confrectare allommi voUiit 
nee videre. Amminn. xxiv. 4. Tbe native nice of is smnl! 

and ugly; but it has been improved by the perpetual mixture of 
( imissiatt blood, (llcrodot. I iii. c. 97. Bulfon, Uist. KatureUe, tonu 
iii, p, 42U.) 
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of his extremii danger, and encouraged his troops to hurst 
open the gates of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed under 
a (‘hiiid of missile weapoiis and huge stonej?, that were directed 
against his p<u\son. As he examined the exterior fortifications 
of Maogamalcha, two Persians, devoting themselves fi>r their 
country*^ suddenly rushed upon him with drawn cimeters: 
the emperor dexterously received their blows on his uplifted 
shield ; and, with a steady and well-aimed thrust, laid one of 
his adversaries dead at his feet. The esteem of a prince who 
possesses the virtues which he approves, is the noblest recom- 
pense of a deserving subject ; and the authority which Julian 
denved from his personal merit, enabled him to revive md 
enforce the rigor of ancient discipline. He punished with 
dt'iith or ignominy the misbehavior of three troops of horse, 
wiio, in a slvirmish with the Surenas, had lost their honor and 
one of tiieir standards : and he distinguished with obsidional^^ 
crowns the valor of the foremost soldiers, who had ascended 
into the city of Maogamalcha. After the siege of Perisabor, 
the firmness of the (?raperor was exercised by the insolent 
avarice of the army, wlio loudly complained, that their services 
were rewarded by a trifling donative of one hundred pieces 
of silver. His just indignation was expressed in the grave 
and manly language of a Roman. “ Riches are the object 
of your desires ; those, riches are in the hands of the Persians 5 
and the spoils of this fruitful country are proposed as the 
prize of your valor and discipline. Believe me,'’ added 
Julian, the Roman republic, which formerly possessed such 
immense treasures, is now reduced to want and wretchedness 
fcf'nce our princes have been persuaded, by weak and interested 
ruinisters, to purchase with gold the tranquillity of the Bar^ 
hariaiis. The revenue is exhausted; the cities are ruined; 
*;he provinces arc dispeopled. For myself, the only inheritance 
that I have received from my royal ancestors is a soul inca- 
pable of fear ; and as long as I am convinced that every real 
advantage is seated in the mind, I shall not blush to acknowl- 
edge an honorable poverty, which, in the days of ancient 
virtue, was considered as the glory of Fabricius. That glory, 
and that virtue, may bo your own, if you will listen to tlie 


** Obi^iduMialibuF? coronis dnnati. Ammian, xxiv. 4 Father Julian 
or bis hislorian were antiquaries. He should have gi ven inuval 

crowns. The obddional were the reward of a general who had deliv'* 
Bleed a besieged city, (Aulus Gcllius, Noct. Attic, v. 6.) 
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voilje of Heaven and of your leader. But if you wil! rasli!? 
persist, if you are determined to renew the shame, ful and ims. 
chievoiis examples of old seditions, proceed. As it becomes 
an emperor who has hlled the first rank among men, I am 
prepared to die, standing; and to despise a precarious life, 
which, every hour, may depend on an accidental fever* If I 
have been found unworthy of the command, there are now 
among you, (I speak it with pride and pleasure,) tliere are 
many chiefs wliose merit and experience are equal to the con*' 
duct of the most important war. Such has been the temper of 
my reign, that I can letire, witliout regret, and without apjjre- 
hension, to the obscurity of a private station.” The modest 
resolution of Julian was answered by the unanimous applause 
and cheerful obedience of the Romans, who declared their con- 
fidence of victory, wliile they fought under the banners of their 
heroic prince. Their courage was kindled by his frequent and 
familiar asseverations, (for such wishes were the oaths of Julian,} 
Bo may I reduce the Persians under the yoke I” “ Thus may I 
restore the strength and splendor of tlie republic 1” The love 
of fame was the ardent passion of his soul ; but it was not 
before he trampled on the ruins of Maogamaicha, that he 
allowed himself to say, We have now provided some materials 
for the sophist of Antioch.” 

The successful valor of Julian had triumphed over all the 
obsta<3ies that opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon* 
But the reduction, or even the siege, of the capital of Persia, 
was still at a distance ; nor can the military conduct of the 
emperor bo clearly apprehended, without a knowledge of the 
country which was the theatre of his bold and skilful opera- 
tions*®® Twenty miles to the south of Bagdad, and on tlie 
eastern bank of the Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has 
observed some ruins of the palaces of Ctesiplioh, which, in 
the time of Julian, was a great and populous e; y. The 


I give, this speech as original and genuine. Ammiantif might 
hear, could transcribe, and was incapable of inventing, it x 
used some slight freedoms, and conclude with the most fotdbb 
sentence. 

Ammian, xxiv, S. Libamus, Oral Parent, c. 122, p. iM6. 

M. d’Anville, (M.6m. de 1’ Academic des^ Inscriptions, tom. xxxvih 
p, 246 — 269) has ascertained the true |Xisition and distance of Baby- 
loji, Soleucm, Otesiphon, Bagdad, The Roman traveller, Pietro 
della Yaile, (tom. i. lett, p. 650— 'ISO,) seems to be the most intsEh 
gent s^aectator of that famous province. He Is a gentWmaa and a 
sdiolar, but intolerably vain and prolix. 
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name and glory of tlie adjacent Seleucia were forever estm- 
guisLcd ; and tlie only remaining quarter of that Greek colony 
had resumed, with the Assyrian language and manners, the 
primitive appellation of Cuehe, Coche was situate on the 
western side of the Tigris ; but it was naturally consideroil as 
a suburb of Ctesiplion, with which we may suppose it to have 
been connected by a permanent bridge of boate. The united 
-•jrts contribute to form the common epithet of A1 Moclain, 
inn CITIES, which the Orientals have bestowed on the winter 
residence of the Sassinades ; and the whole circumference 
of tlie Persian capital was strongly fortified by the waters 
of Ibo river, by lofty walls, and Ijy impracticable morasses. 
Near the ruins of Seleucia, the camp of Julian was fixed, and 
secured, by a ditch and rampart, against the sallies of the 
mniicvous and enterprising garrison of Ooche. In this fruitful 
and pleasant country, the Romans were plentifully supplied 
with water and forage : and several forts, which might have 
embarrassed the motions of the army, submitted, after some 
resistance, to tixe efforts of their , valor. The fleet passed 
from the Euphrates into an artificial derivation of that river, 
which pours a copious and navigable stream into the Tigris, 
at a small distance helow the great city. If they bad followed 
this royal canal, which bore the namf3 of Nahar-Maloha,®® the 
intermediate situation of Coche would have sewated the fleol 
and army of Julian ; and the rash attempt of steering against 
the current of the Tigris, and forcing their way through the 
midst of a hostile capital, must have been atknded with the 
total destruction of the Roman navy. The prudence of the 
emperor foresaw the danger, and jjrovided the remedy. As 
he had minutely studied the operations of Tr^lja»^ in the same 
country, he soon recollected that his warlike predecessor had 
dug a new and navigable canal, which, leaving G^che on the 
right hand, conveyed die waters of the Nahar-Malcha into the 
river Tigris, at some distance above the cities. From the 
information of the peasants, Julian ascertained the vestiges 
of this ancient work, which were almost obliterated by design 
or accident, By the indefatigable labor of the soldiers, a 
broad and deep channel was speedily prepared for the ?ecep« 


The Royal Canal {N'a'har-Mahha) might be successively 
ftiterai, divided, d'c., (Oefiarius, Geogmph. Aiitiq. tom. ii. p. 463;) jiucl 
these changes aiay serve to explain the seeming contradictions of anti- 
qnity. In the time of Julian, it must have fallen into the Eupliratm 
tthm Otesiphou, 
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tioti of the Eu}>lirates. A strong dike was constructed to in 
rerrupt the ordinary current of the Nahar-Malcha : a flood of 
waters rushed impetuously into their new bed ; and the Homan 
fleet, steering their triumphant course into the Tigris, derided 
the vain and ineffectual barriers which the Persians of Ctes- 
i[)lK>n had erected to oppose their pi\ssage. 

As it became necessary to transjfort the Roman army over' 
the Tigris, another labor presented itself, of less toil, but of 
more danger, than the preceding exjjcdition. The stream was 
broad and rapid; the ascent steep and difficult; and the 
intrenchments which lm\ been formed on the ridge of the 
opposite bank, were lined with a numerous army of heavy cui- 
rassier, dexterous archers, and huge elephants ; wdio (accord- 
ing to the extravagant liyperbole of Libaniim) could trample 
with the same ease a flekl of corn, or a legion of Romans*’ 
In the presence of such an enemy, the construction of a 
bridge was impracticable ; and the intrepid prince, who in- 
stantly seiwd the only possible expedient, concealed his 
design, till the moment of execution, from the knowledge of 
the Barbarians, of his own troops, and even of his getierals 
themselves. Under the specious pretence of examining the 
state of the magazines, fourscore vessels^ were gradually 
unladen; and a select detachment, a})pareiitly destined for 
some secret expedition, was ordered to stand to their arms on 
the flrst signal. Julian disguised the silent anxiety of his own 
mind with smiles of confldence and joy; and anjused the 
hostile nations with the spectacle of military games, which he 
insultingly celebrated under the walk of'Ooche. The day- 
was consecrated to pleasure; but, as soon as the hour of 
supper was passed, the emperor summoned the generals to hk 
tent, and acquainted them that he liad tixed that night for the 
passage of the Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful 
astonishment; but, when the venerable Sallust assumed the 
privilege of his age and experience, the rest of the chiefs 


fityeOccriVi £Xr</>ayra)i», ois l(fnv spyov iia erra^rwv A%n', jrrtJ 

^^SXayyos, Rieii n’est beau que le vrai *, a maxim which should be iti- 
R’*ribed on the desk of every rhetorician. 


^ This is a mistake ; each vessel (ttocordiir'r to ^Sosimae two, accordiujg 
to Ammianus live) had eis^bty meu. A mm. xxiv. <>, with Wagner's note, 
Gibhon must liave read octo<}f.iiaH for octo^evis, Tlte five vessels sehicted 
for this service were rernarkfibly large and .strong provision transporlR 
The strength of the fleet remained with Julian to carry over the snaiy 
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supported with freedom the weight of his prudent reman- 
strauces.®® Julian contented himself with observing, that 
compiest anti safety depended on the attempt ; that instead of 
diniiiiishiiig, the number of their enemies would be inc‘'c*ased, 
by successive reenforcements ; and that a longer delay would 
neither contract the breadth of the stream, nor level the height 
of the bank. The signal was instantly given, and obeyed ; the 
most impatient of the legionaries leaped into live vessels that 
lay nearest to the bank ; and as they plied their oars witli in- 
trepid diligence, they were lost, after a few moments, in the 
darkness of the night. A flame arose -on the opposite side ; and 
Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost vessels, 
in attempting to land, had been flred by the enemy, dexter- 
ously converted their extreme danger into a presage of victory. 
*‘Our fellow-soldiers,” he eagerly exclaimed, “are already 
masters of the bank ; see — they make the appointed sig-nal ; 
let us hasten to emulate and assist their courage” The 
united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence of 
die current, and they reached the eastern shore of the Tigris 
with sufficient speed to extinguish the flames, and rescue their 
adventurous companions. The difficulties of a steep and 
lofty ascent were increased by the weight of armor, and the 
darkness of the night. A shower of stones, darts, and fire, 
was incessantly discharged on the heads of the assailants; 
who, after an arduous struggle, climbed the bank and stood 
victorious upon the rampart. As soon as they possessed a 
more equal field, Julian, who, with his light infantry, had led 
the attack,®® darted through the ranks a skilful and experienced 
eye : his bravest soldiers, according to the precepts of Horner,’^ 
were distributed in the front and rear : and all the trum|)ets of 


Libanius alludef? to the most powerful of the generals. I hare 
ventured to name SaUimt Ammianus says, of all the leaders, quod act! 
metn territi duces concord! precatd fieri prohibere tentareni*' 

nine Imperator .... (says Aminianus) ipse cum levis armaturm 
auxillLs per prinm postremaque discurrens, Yet Zosimus, his 
friend, does not allow him to pass the river till two days after the 
battle. 

Secundum Homericam dispositionem, A similar disposition is 
aecaibod to the wise Hestor, in the fourth hook of the Iliad; aud Homer 
was never absent from the mind of Julian. 


* II is evident tliat Gibbon ba^! misfaken tbe souse af Libaniafl r hia WCvJt 
060 01 ly apply to a commander of ti deliit'bmtmt, no to ho eminent a persal 
lift the Fraefect of the JEast. St. Martin, ni. j13, — M 
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Ibe Imperial army sounded to battle. The Romans, after 
sending up 'a military shout, advanced in ineaBitred steps to 
the animating notes of martial music; launched their formi- 
dable javelins; and rusbed forwards with drawn swords, to 
deprive the Barbarians, by a closer onset, of the advantage of 
their missile weapons. The whole engagement lasted above 
twehe hours; till the gradual retreat of the Persians was 
ciianged into a disorderly flight, of which the shameful 
example was given by the principal leader, and the 
iiimself. They were pursued to the gates of Ctesiplion ; and 
the conquerors might have entered" the dismayed citj/^ if 
their general, Victor, who was dangerously wounded with an 
arrow, had not conjured them to desist from a rash attempt, 
which must be fatal, if it were not successful On tMr side, 
the Romans acknowledged the loss of only seventy-flve men ; 
while they afflrmed, that the Barbarians had left on the fleld of 
Dattle two thousand five hundred, or even six thousand, of 
their bravest soldiers. The spoil was such as might be 
expected from the riches and luxury of an Oriental camp; 
large quantities of silver and gold, splendid arras and trap- 
pings, and beds and tables of massy silver.^ The victorious 
emperor distributed, as the rewards of valor, some honorable 
gifts, civic, and mural, and naval crowns ; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the wealth of 
Asia, A solemn sacrifice was offered to, tlie god of war, but 
the appearances of the victims threatened the most inauspicious 
events ; and Julian soon discovered, by less ambiguous signs, 
that he had now reached the term of his prosperity.’*'® 

On the second day after the battle, the domestic guards, the 
Jovians and Plereulians, and the remaining troops, which 


Persas terrors subito miscuerunt, versisejne agminibus totius gen* 
tis, apertas Otesiphentis portas victor mifoa uitrasset, ni major pr^a- 
rum o<^io fuisset, ^uam 'cura victorim, (Sextus Bufus <!e Provindk, 
c. 28d Their avarice might dispose them to hoar the advice of 
Victor. 

The labor of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the victory, 
are described by Aimnianua, (xxiv. 5, 6,) Tdbanius, (Oral Parent, c, 
124 — '128, p. 84t — 358,) Greg. Nadanzen, (Onit. iv. p. I’l 5,) Kosiums, 
(i iii. p. 181-— 183,) and Sextus Bufus, (de Provinciis, c- 28.) 


* The suburbs of Ctosipboii, accordujg to a new fragment of Euna^ins, 
were so full of provisions, that the soldiers were iri danger of snfibring fmtu 
excess. Mai, w. 2^0. Bunapius in Kiebuhr. iVov, Byz. Coil. 6S, dulian 
exhibited warlike lances and games in his camp to -ecreate siddisv*. 
tfeid — M 
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composed near two thirds of the whole army, were securely 
wafted orer the Tigris**'® While the Persians beheld from th« 
walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of the adjacent cuiintrj-; 
Julian cast many an anxious look towards the North, in fuh 
expectation, that as he himself had victoriously penetrated tc 
the capital of Sapor, the march and juncticm of his lieutenants, 
S(‘bastiau aiid Procopius, would be executed with the same 
courage and diligence* His expectations were disappointed 
oy the treachery of the Armenian king, who permitted, an-’* 
most probably directed, the desertion of his auxiliary troops 
from the camp of the Romans ; and by the dissensions of 
the two generals, who were incapable of forming or executing 
any plan tor the public service. When the emperor had 
relinquished the hope of this important reenforcement, he con- 
descended to hold a council of war, and approved, after a full 
debate, the sentiment of those generals, who dissuaded the 
siege of Otesiplion, as a fruitless and pernicious undertaking. 
It is imfc easy for us to conceive, by what arts of fortification a 
city thrice besieged and taken by the predecessors of Julian 
could be rendered impregnable against an array of sixty 
thousand Romans, corainanded by a brave and experienced 
general, and abundantly supplied with ships, provisions, bat- 
tering endues, and military stores* But we may rest assured, 
from the love of glory, and contempt of danger, which formed 
the character of Julian, that he was not discouraged by any 
tnvial or imaginary obstacles.’® At the very time when he 
declined the siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, with obstinacy 
and disdain, the most flattering ofFem of a negotiation of peace* 
Bapor, who had been so long accustomed to the tardy ostenta- 

The fleet and army were formed in three diviBions, of which the 
first only had passed during the night, (Ammian. xxiv, 6,) The itavn 
whom Zosimus transports on the third day, (1. iii. p. 183,) 
might consist of the protectors, among whom the Mstorian Ammianns. 
and the future emperor Jovian, acttmlly served ; some schools of the 
domestics, and perhaps the Jovimis and Ileroulians, who often did dut^ 
as guards. 

Moses of Ohorene (Hist. Armen, 1, hi. c. 16, p. 246) supplies us with 
a national tradition, and a spurious letter. I have borrowed only the 
leading ctrcumstenee, which is consistent with truth, probability, and 
liibiiriiiis, (Orat. hirent. c. 131, p. S56.) 

Civitas iuexpugnabilis* fa<hius audux et iuiportunum. Ammia- 
»us, xxiv, 1. iii? fellow-soldier, Eutrtjphia, turns aside from the 
diificulty, Afisyriarnque popul:itus, easlra }i])ud Ctesiphontem stativa 
aliquaiidlu habuit; remeansbue victor, <fec. x. 16. Zosimus is artful ot 
ignorant, and Socrates inaccurate. 
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tioB of Coiistantiua, was surprised by the intrepid diligence of 
bis successor. As far m tlio confines of India and Scytlna, the 
satraps of the distant provinces were ordered to iissenible tlioir 
troops, and to march, without delay, to the assistance of tbeir 
monarch* But their preparations were dilatory, their motions 
slow ; and before vSapor could lead an army into the fiekl, he 
received the melancholy inteljigence of the devastation of As- 
syria, the ruin of his palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest 
trt)o])a, who defended the passage of the Tigris. The pride of 
royalty was humbled in the dust ; he took Ms repasts on the 
ground ; and the disorder of his hair expressed the grief and 
anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he would not liave refused to 
purchase, with one half of his kingdom, the safety of the re- 
mainder ; and he would have gladly subscribed himself, in a 
treaty of peace, the faithful and dependent ally of the Roman 
conqueror. Under the pretence of private business, a minister 
of rank and confidence was secretly despatched to embrace the 
knees of Hormisdas, and to request, in the language of a sup- 
pliant, that he might be introduced into the presence of the 
emperor. The Sassaniun prince, whether , he listened to the 
voice of pride or humanity, whether he consulted the senti- 
ments of his birth, or the duties of bis situation, was equally 
inclined to promote a salutary measure, which would terminate 
the calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of Rome. He 
was astonished by the inflexible firmness of a hero, who re- 
membered, most unfortunately for himself and^for his country, 
that Alexander had uniformly rejected the propositions of 
Darius. But as Julian was sensible, that the hope of a safe 
and honorable peace might cool the ardor of his troops, he 
earnestly requested that Hormisdas would privately dismiss the 
minister of Sapor, and conceal this dangerous temphition from 
the knowledge of the catnp.'^® 

The honor, as well as intei'est, of Julian, forbade him to 
consume his time under the impregnable walls of Otesipbon » 
and as often as he defied the Barbarians, who defended the 
cit}', tc meet him on the open plain, they prudcmtly replied, 
that if he desired to exercise his valor, he might seek the 
??rmy oi the Great King. He felt tlse insult, and he accepted 

Ilbamus, Orat. Parent, a 180, p. 8S4, c. 189, p. H6L Socrates, 
1 iii c. 21. The ecclesiastical historian imputes the refusal of peace 

the advice of Maximus, Such advice was nnwortliy of a phlloscpher .* 
nut the pMlosopher was likewise a magirian, who mittered the hmm 
«ivd nassions of his master. ’ , , 
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the n6me* iBstead of confining liis servile march to the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, he resolved to imitate the 
adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance into 
the inland provinces, - till he forced his rival to i-ontend with 
him, perhaps in the plains of Arbela, for the empire of Asia, 
The magnanimity of Julian was applauded and betrayed, by 
the arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of his country, 
bad generously submitted to act a part full of danger, of false- 
hood, and of shame/^ With a train of faithful followers, he 
dc‘serted to the Imperial camp; exposed, in a specious tale, 
the injuries which he had sustained; exaggerated the cruelty 
of Sapor, the discontent of the peojile, and the weakness of 
the rnonarcliy ; and eonfidently ofiered himself as the hostage 
and guide of the Roman march. The most rational grounds 
of suspicion were urged, without effect, by the wisdom and 
experience of Hormisdas ; and the credulous Julian, receiving 
the traitor into his bosom, wm persuaded to issue a hasty 
order, which, in the opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign 
his prudence, and to endanger his safety. He destroyed, in a 
single hour, the whole navy, which had been transported 
above five hundred miles,, at so great an expense of toil, of 
treasure, and of blood. Twelve, or, at the most, twenty-two 
small vessels were saved, to accompany, on carriages, the 
march of the army, and to form occasional bridges for the 
ptissage of the rivem, A supply of twenty days’ provisions 
was reserved fijr the use of the soldiers ; and the rest of the 
magazines, with a fleet of eleven hundred vessels, which rode 
at anchor in the Tigris, w^ere abandoned to the flames, by the 
absolute command of the emperor. The Christian bishops, 
Gregory and Augustin, insult the madness of the Apostate, 
who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of divine 
iustice. Their authority, of less weight, perhaps, in a 
question, is confirmed by the cool judgment of an experienced 
soldier, who was himself spectator of the conflagration, and who 
could not disapprove the reluc'^nt murmurs of the troops.’’* 


The arts of this new Zopyrus (G-reg. Nazianzoii, Oral iv, p. 115, 
116) may derive some credit from the teatimony of two abbreviators, 
{Ssxtus Bafiis and Victor,) and the casual hints of labaniua (Orat 
Parent, 1S4, p, 857) and Ammianus, (xxiv. 7.) The course of 
genuine histoiy is interrupted by a most unseisonable chiism m the 
text of Ammianus. 

^ Sec Ammianus, (xxiv. 7,) Libamus, (Orat Parentalis, c. 182, 1S8, 
^ S56, 867,) Zosimiis, (1. iii. p. 183,) Zon£u*as, (tom. ii. 1. xifi, p 261 
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Yet there are not wanting some apedoiis, and pcrliapt sohd, 
reasons, which might justify the resolution of Julian, The 
navigation of the Euphrates never ascended alove Babylon, 
nor "that of the Tigris above Opis.'^® The dishince of the 
iast«meationed city from the Eoman camp was not very con* 
siderablet and Julian must soon have renounced the vain ami 
■'mpracticable attempt of forcing upwards a great tl(iet against 
the stream of a rapid river, which in several places was om^ 
barrassed by natural or artificial cataracts.®^ 'i'ho power of 
sails and oars was insufficient ; it became necessary to tow tlie 
ships against the current of the river ; the strength of twenty 
thousand soldiers was exhausted in this tedious and servile 
labor *nd if the llomans continued to march filong the 
hanks of the Tigris, they could only expect to return home 
without achieving any enterprise worthy of the genius or 
fortune of their leader. on the contrary, it was advisable to 
advance into the inland country, the destruction thvi fleet 
and magazines was the only raeiisure which could save that 
valuable prize from the hands of the numc^rous and ae.tivn 
troo|5S which might suddenly be poured from the gates ot 
Ctesiphon. Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we should 
now admire the conduct, as well as the courage, of a hero, wlio, 
by depriving hia soldiers of the hopes of a retreat, left them 
only the alternative of death or conquest.®^ 

The cumbersome train of artillery and wagons, which 
retards the operations of a modern army, w'ere in a great 
measure unknown in the camps of the Bomans,” Yet, in 

Gregory, (Omt. iv. p. lie,) and Augustin, {de Oivitate Dei, I iv, c. 
S’!, I v, c. 21.) Of these Libanius alone attempts a faint apology for 
Mb hero ; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced his own cemdem- 
uation by a t^dy and ineffectual attempt to extinguish the flames. 

Consult Herodotus, (L i c. 194,) Strabo, (1. xvl p. 1074,) and 
Tavernier, (part i. 1. ii. p. 1§2.) 

A oeleritate Tigris ineipit vocari, ita appelkat Modi 
Plin. Hist Hatur. vl (il. 

One of these dikes, which produces an artificial cascade or cat* 
»ract, is described by Tavernier (part i i ii. p. 226) and Tlierenot, 
{part it 1. i. p. 193.) Hie Persians, or Assyrians, labored to iniernipt 
ie navigation of the river, (Strabo, 1 xv. p. 1075. D'AnviHe, PEu- 
phrate et Ie Tigre, p. 98, 99.) 

liecollect the successful and applauded rashness of Agathoeles 
and Oortes!, who burnt their ships on the coast of Africa and Mexicfx 

See the judicious reflections of ilie author of the Bssai sur la TaO' 
Uque, tom. it p. 287-^358, and the learned remarks of M. Omchardt 
Wouveaux Mem lire? Militaires, t<ir% 1 p. 851*-* 882, on the baggage and 
*ubiSisteiice of the Eoman armies. 
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every age, the subsistence of sixty tbousand men must 
been one of the most important cares of a prudent general ; 
and that subsistence could otily be drawn from bis own or 
from the enemy’s country. Had it been possible for Julian to 
nuiintaia a bridge of communication on tbe Tigris, and to pre- 
serve the conquered places of Assyria, a desolated province 
could not aiford any Irtrge or regular supplies, in a season ot* 
the year when the lands were covered by the inundation of 
the iCiiplirates,®* and the unwholesome air was darkened with 
8 warms of innumerable insects.®*^ The appearance of the 
hostile country was far more inviting. The extensive region 
that lies between the Eiver Tigris and the mountains of Media, 
was hllecl with villages and towns ; and the fertile soil, for the 
most part, was in a very improved state of cultivation. Julian 
might expect, that a conqueror, who possessed the two forcible 
instruments of persuasion, steel and gold, would easily procure 
a plentiful subsistence from the fears or avarice of the natives. 
But, oil the approach of the Homans, the rich and smiling 
prospect was instantly blasted. Wherever they moved, the 
inhabitants deserted the open villages, and took shelter in the 
fortified towns ; the cattle was driven away ; the grass and 
ripe corn were consumed with fire ; and, as soon as the flames 
had subsided which interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld 
the melancholy face of a smoking and naked desert. This 
desperate but effectual method of defence can only be execut- 
ed by the enthusiasm of a people who prefer their independ- 
ence to their property ; or by the rigor of an arbitrary gov- 
ernment, which consults the public safety without submitting 
to their inclinations the liberty of choice. On the present 
occasion the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded the 
commands of Sapor ; and the emperor was soon reduced to 
the scanty stock of provisions, which continually wasted in his 
liands. Before they were entirely consumed, he might still 

** The Tigris rises to the soutii, the Euphrates to -the north, of the 
Armenian mountains. The former overflows in March, the latter in 
July, These circumstances are well oxplaiued in the Geograpliical 
Dissertation of Foster, inaerted in Spelmaifls Expedition of Cyrus, 
vol it p. 26. 

** Ammianua (xxlv. 8) describes, as he had felt, the incoiiveriency 
of tbe flood, the heat, and the insects. The lands of Assyria, op- 
pressed by -fee Turks, and ravaged by the Curds or Arabs, yield an 
.ncrease of ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the seed which is Ciist into 
ground by the wretched and unskilful husbandmen. Voyage 
Kit^bidir, tnin. il p, 286. 
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have reached the wealthy and nnwarlike cities of Eehatans, 
or Susa, by the effort^ of a rapid and well-directed march;® 
but he was deprived of this last resource by his ii^aiorance of 
the roads, and by the perfidy of his guides. Idie Bomnns 
wandered several days in the country to the eastward of ]3ag- ’ 
dad; the Persian deserter, who had artfully led tliem into tSe 
snare, escaped from their resentment ; and his followers, m 
^uou as they were put to the torture, confessed the secret of 
the conspiracy. The visionary conquests of Hyrcania and 
India, which had so long amused, now tormented, the mind 
of J ulian. Conscious that his own imprudence was the cause 
of the public distress, he anxiously balanced the hopes of 
safety or success, without obtaining a satisfactory answer, 
either from gods or men. At length, as the only practicable 
'measure, he embraced the resolution of directing his stem 
towards the banks of the Tigris, with the design of saving the 
army by a hasty march to the confines of Corduene; a fertile 
and friendly province, which acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Borne. The desponding troops obeyed the signal of the 
retreat, only seventy days after they had passed the Chaboras, 
with the sanguine expectation of subverting the throne of 
Persia,®’' 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance into the countrjr, 
their march was observed and insulted from a distance, by 
several bodies of Peic^ian cavalry; who, showing themselves, 
sometimes in loose, and sometimes in .close order, faintly 
skirmished with the advanced guards. These detaohmente 
were, however, supported by a much greater force ; and the 
heads of the columns were no sooner pointed towards the 
Tigris than a cloud of dust arose on the plain. The Romans, 
who now aspired only to the permission of a safe and speedy 
retreat, endeavored to persuade themselves, that this formida- 
ble appearance was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or 
perhaps by the approach of some friendly Arabs, They halted, 
pitched their tents, fortified their camp, passed the whole night 

Isidore of Charax (Mansion. Parthic. p.^ 6, S, in Budpon. G-e« 
oe^raph. Minor, tom. iL) reckons 129 schseni from Seleneia, and 
Thevonot, (parti. L i. ii. p. 209-— 216,) 128 hourjfof march from Bagdad 
to Bcbatana, or Hamadan. Timse measures cannot exceed an ordinary 
paranang, or tliree Roman miles, 

• Th^ march of Julian from Otesiphon is circumstantially, hut not 
cU*nrl 7 , iescribed by 'Ammiaime. (xxiv. 7. 8,) Libanius, (Oral. Parent 
c. 1 f 367,) and Zos-haua,.(l iii. p. 1 83.) The two last seem igttorard 
tJUat their conqueror was retreating ; and Lihanius absurdly (xuiline* 
isira to the banks of the Tigris. 
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m COD timj ill alarms: aDcl discovered at tbe dawn of day, that 
they were surrounded by «an army of Persians. This army, 
which might be considered only as the van of the Barbarians, 
was soon followed by the main body of cuirassiers, archers, 
and elephants, eommanded by Meranes, a general of rank and 
reputation. He was accom]}anied by two of the king’s sons, 
and many of the principal satraps ; and fame and expectation 
exaggerated the strength of the remaining powers, which 
slowly advanced under the conduct of Sapor himself. As the 
Komans continued their march, their long array, which was 
forced to bend or divide, according to the varieties of the ground, 
afforded frequent and favorable opportunities to their vigilant 
enemies. The Persians repeatedly charged with fury; they 
were repeatedly repulsed with firmness; and the action at. 
Muronga, which almost deserved the name of a battle, was 
marked by a considerable loss of satraps and elephants, per- 
haps of equal value in the eyes of their monarch. These 
splendid advantages were not obtained without an adequate 
slaughter on the side of the Romans : several officers of dis- 
tinction were either killed or wounded; and the emperor him- 
self, who, on all occasions of danger, inspired and guided the 
valor of his troops, was obliged to expose his person, and exert 
his abilities. The weight , of offensive and defensive arms, 
which still constituted &e strength and safety of the Romans, 
disabled them from making any long or effectual pursuit ; and 
as the hoi'semen of the East were trained to dart their javelins, 
and shoot their arrows, at full speed, and in every possible 
direction,®® the cavalry of Persia was never more formidable 
than iu the moment of a rapid and disorderly flight But the 
most certain and irreparable loss of the Romans was that of 
time. The hardy veterans, accustomed to the cold climate of 
Gaul and Germany, fainted under the sultry heat of an As- 
syrian summer; their vigor was exhausted by the incessant 
repetition of march and combat ; and the progress of the army 
Wfis suspended by the precautions of a slow and dangerous 
retreat, in the presence of an active enemy. Every day, 
every hour, as the supply diminished, the value and price of 
.subsistence increased in the Roman camp/® Julian, who 

Olmtdift, tbe most judiokms of modorn travoliers, describes (tom. 

p, 57, 58, dje., adit in 4to.) the education and dexterity of the 
Persian horaeraen, Brissonius (de Regno Femco, p, 650 651, d:c.,) 

ooUeofad the testimonies of antiquity. 

fn Mark Autony^a retreat, an attic dicenix sold for fi% drachma^ 
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always contented himself with such food as a hungry soldier 
woufd hare disdained, distributed, for the use of the troops, the 
provisions of the Imperial household, and whatever could be 
spared, from the sumpter-horsos, of the iribiinos and generals. 
}Iut this feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense of the 
public distress ; and the Romans began to entertain the most 
gloomy apprehensions that, before they could reach the frontieis 
of the empire, they should all perish*, either by famirie, or by 
the sword of the Barbarians.®" . ^ 

While tlulian struggled with the aliuosi insuperabl(3 diOioub 
ties of his situation, the silent hours of the night w^ere still 
devoted to study and conternpiaiion. Whenever he closed his 
eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind was agitated 
with painful anxiety ; nor can it be tliought surpnsing, tliat 
the Genius of the empire should once more appear b(‘fore him, 
covering with a funeral veil his head, and his horn of ahum 
dance, and slowly retiring from the Imperial tent. The mon- 
arch started from his couch, and stepjnng forth to refresh liis 
weaned spirits with the coolness of the midnight air, he beheld 
a fiery meteor, which shot athwart the slcy, and suddenly van- 
ished. Julian was convinced that' he had seen the menacing 
countenance of the god of war;®* the council which he sum- 
moned, of Tuscan Harnspices,®® unanimously pronounced that 
he should abstain from action ; but on this occasion, necessity 
and reason were more prevalent than superstition ; and the 
trumpets sounded at the break of day. The army marched 
through a hilly country ; and the hills had been secretly occu* 


or, in other words, a pound of flour for twelve or hnirteen shillingg 
barley bread was sold for its weight in silver. It is impossible to 
peruse the interesting narrative of Phdarcli, (tom. v. p. 102 — 116,) 
without perceiving that Mark Antony and Julian were pursued by the 
same enemies, and involved iu the same distress. 

Atnmian. xsiv, 8, xxv. 1. Zosimus, I iii. p. IS^f, 185, 186, Ti- 
banius, Orat. Parent c. VM, 1S5, p, S57, 858, 350, The sophist of 
Antioch appears Ignorant that the troops were hungry. 

Ammian. xxv, 2. Julian had sworn in a pabsion, nunqiiatn so 
Marti sacra facturiim, (xxiv, 6.) Kiich wliimsical quarrels were not un- 
common between the gods ami their insolent votaries ; ami even the 
prudent Augustus, after his fleet had been twic^sliipwreeked, excluded 
Ji^eptune from the honor.s of public processions. See Hume’s Phil- 
i}«!Ophical Keflections, Hasays, vol. ii. p. 418, ^ 

They still retained the monopoly of the vain but lucrative scienc^, 
which had been invented in Hetniria ; and professed to derive their 
knowledge of signs and omens from the ancient books of Tar^piidus, a 
Tascan sage. 
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pied by the Persians, Julian led the van witli the skill an<i 
attention of a consummate general ; he was alarmed by the 
intelligence that his rear was suddenly attacked. The heat of 
the wtnither had iemj^led him to lay aside his cuirass ; but he 
snatched a shield from one of his attendants, and hastened, 
with a sufficknit reenforcement, to tli^ relief of the roar*guard» 

A similar danger recalled the iiilrepid prince to the defence of 
the front; and, as he galloped through the columns, the centre 
of the left was attacked, and almost overpowered by the furi- 
ous’ cha^’ge of the Persian cavalry and elephants. This huge 
body was soon defeated, by tlie Avell-tirned evolution of the light 
infantry, Avho aimed their weapons, with dexterity and effect 
against the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of the elephants. 
The Barharians fled; and Julian, who was foremost in every 
danger, animated the ])ursnit with his voice arid gestures. Bis 
trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly 
throng of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign 
that ho w'as without armor ; and conjured him to decline the 
fall of the impending ruin. As they exclaimed,®® a cloud of 
darts and arroAvs was discharged from the flying squadrons ; 
and a javelin, after iming tlie skin of his arm, transpierced the 
ribs, and fixed in the inferior part of the liver* Julian attempted 
to draw the deadly weapon from his side ; ,but his fingers were 
,cut by the shai'pness of the steel, and he fell senseless from his 
horse. His guards flew to his relief ; and the wounded empe » 
ror was gently raised from the ground, and conveyed out of the 
tumult of the battle into an adjacent tent. The report of the 
melancholy event passed from rank to rank ; but the grief of 
t]ie Romans inspired them with invincible valoi, and the desire 
of revenge. The bloody and obstinate conflict was mainlined 
by the two armies, till they w^ere separated by tbe total dark- 
ness of tbe night. The Persians derived some honor from the 
advantage w'hich they obtained against the left wing, where 
Anatolius, master of the offices, was slain, and the prmfeet 
Sallust very narrowly escaped. But the event of the day wjis 
adverse to the Barbarians. They abandoned the field; their 
two generals, Mcraucs and iSfohor dates/* fifty nobles or satraps, 

Olambant hinc indo canduhii (ace the note of Talesius) quos dis- . 
j Kiel at terror, tit fiigientiiim molein lanquam ruiimm male compositi 
enlmkU (icclinaret Ammiiunxxv ?>, 

Sapor himself declared to the Romans, that it was his practice tc 
oamfort the families of his deceased satraps, by sending them, as a 
present, the heads of the guards and officers who had not fallen by 
their masteris side. Libanius, de acce Julian, ulcis. c. xiii. u 16J 
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and a multi ludo of tlieir bravest soldiers ; and the success of 
the Rooiatis, if eFiiliaii had survived, might have been improved 
into a Jecisive and useful victory. 

The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery from 
the fiiinliug fit into wliich he had been thrown by loss of blood, 
were expressive of his martial spirit. He called fur his horse 
and arms, and was impatient to rush into the battle. His 
remaining strength was exhausted by the painful efibrt; and 
the surgeons, who examined his wound, discovered the symp- 
>oins of approaching death. He employed the awful momenta 
with the firm temper of a hero and a sage ; the plnlosophers 
who liad accompanied him in this fatal expedition, compared 
the tent of Julian with the prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, 
whom duty, or friendship, or curiosity, had assembled round 
his couch, listened with respectful grief to the funeral oration 
of their dying emperor.*® ‘‘Friends and fellow-soldiejs, the 
seasonable period of my departure is now arrived, and I dis- 
charge, with the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, the demands 
of nature. I have learned from philosophy, how much the 
«f^ul is- more excellent than the body ; and that the separation 
of the nobler substance should be the subject of joy, rather than 
of affliction. I have learned from religion, that an early death 
has often been the reward of piety;®* and I accept, as a favor 
of the gods, the mortal stroke that secures me from the danger 
of disgracing a character, which has hitherto been supported 
by virtue and fortitude. I die without remorse, as I have lived 
without guilt. I am pleased to reflect on the innocence of my 
private life ; and I can affirm with confidence, that the supreme 
authority, that emanation of the Divine Power, has be^n pre- 
served in my hands pure and immaculate. Detesting the 
corrupt and destructive maxims of despotism, I have considered 
the happiness of the people as the end of government Bub- 
'fitting my actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of 


***. Tlie character and sitimtion of Julian might countenance the sub- 
picion that he had previoudy aumposed the elaborate oration, which 
Ammianus htmrd, and ha« transcribed. The version of the Abbe de 
la Bleterie is faithful and elegant. I have followed 1dm in expressing 
the Platonic idea of emanations, which is darkly insinuated m the 
original 

Herodotus (L I c. Si,) has displayed that doctrine in an agTOeaHa 
tale. Yet the Jupiter, (in the l&th Iwok of the Iliad,) who 
with tears of blood the death of Sarpedon his eon, Imd a very >mpe^ 
notion of happiness glory beyond the grave. 
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moderation, I Imre trusted the event to the care of Providence* 
Peace was the object of my counsels, as lone as peace was 
consistent with the public welfare; but when the imperious 
voice of tny country summoned me to arms, I exposed niy 
person to the dangers of war, with the clear foreknowledge 
• (wliicb I had acquired from the art of divination) that I wiis 
destined to fall by the sword. I now offer my tribiite of grati- 
tude tu the Eternal Being, who has not suffered me to perish 
by tlie cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of conspiracy, 
or by the slow tortures of lingering disease. He has given 
me, ill the midst of an honorable career, a splendid and glori- 
ous departure from this world ; and I hold it equally absurd, 
equally base, to solicit, or to decline, the stroke of fate. This 
nuich i have attempted to say; but my strength fails me, and 
I feel the approach of death. I shall cautiously refrain from 
any word that may tend to influence your suffrages in the 
election of an emperor. My choice might be imprudent of 
injudicious; and if it should not be ratified by the consent 
of the army, it might be fahil to the person whom 1 should 
recommenrl I shall only, as a good citixien, express my hopes, 
that the Romans may be blessed* with the government of a 
virtuous sovereign.’^ After this discourse, which Julian pro- 
nounced in a firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by 
a militfiry testament,®^ the remains of his private fortune ; and 
making some inquiry why Anatolius was not present, he under- 
stood, from the answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed ; 
and bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of his friend. 
At the same time he reproved the immoderate grief of the 
spectators ; and conjured them not to disgrace, by unmanly 
tears, the fate of a prince, who in a few moments would be 
united with heaven, and with the stars,®® The spectators were 
silent; and Julian entered into a metaphysical argument with 
the philosophem I^riscus and Maximus, on the nature of the 
soul. The efforts which he made, of mind as well as body, 


Tlie soldiers who made their verbal or mincupatory testaments, 
npon actual service, (in procinctfl,) were exempted from the formali- 
ties of the Roman law. See Heineccius, (Antiquii Jur. Roman, tom* 
I p. 604,) and Montesquieu, (Esprit des Loix, I xxvii.) 

This union of the human soul with the divine mthereal substance 
uf tlm lun verso, is the ancimt doctrine of Pythagoras and Plato j but 
it seems to exclude any personal or conscious immortality See Wiar 
burton’s learned and rational observations. Divine Legation* fol b 
p. 199—210. 
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most probably hastened his death. His wound began to bleed 
with fresh violence ; his respiration \vas embarrassed by the 
swelling of the veins ; he called for a draught of cold water^ 
and, as soon as he had drank it, expired- without pain, about 
the hour of midnight Such was the end of that extraordinary 
man, in the thirty-second year of his age, after a reign of one 
year and about eight mouthy the death of Coiislantius. 
In liis last moments he displayed, perhaps witli some ostenta* 
tion, the love of virtue and of fame, which had been the rulixig 
passions of his life.®® 

The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities of the 
empire, may, in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, 
who had neglected to secure the future execution of his 
designs, by the timely and judicious nomination of an asso- 
ciate and successor. But the royal race of Oonstantius Chlo- 
rus was reduced to hk own person ; and if he entertained 
any serious thoughts of investing with the purple the most 
worthy* among the Romans, he was diverted from bis rescf* 
liition by the difficulty of ilie choice, the jealousy of power, 
the fear of ingratitude, and tlie natural presumption of In^altli, 
of youth, and of prosperity. His unexpected death left the 
empire without a master, and without an heir, in a state of 
perplexity and danger, which, in the space of fourscore yean?, 
had never been experienced, since the election of Diocletian. 
In a government which had almost forgotten the distinction 
of pure and noble blood, the superiority of birth was of little 
moment ; the claims of official rank were accidental and pro- 


The whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Ammimiua. 
(xxv. 3,) an intelligent spectator. Libanius, who 1 urns with horror 
frfun the sceiiO, has su]jplicd Bt)mc circumstances, (Great. Parental, c. 
186 — 140, p. 369 — 362.) The calumnies of Gregory, and the legonda 
of more recent saints, may now be silently despised,* 


A very remarhahlc fragment of Eunapius describes, not without spint, 
the struggle between the terror of the army on account of their pcjahnn 
eituatioUf and their grief for the death t)f Julian. “ Even the vul^mr 11 Jt 
that tliey would soon provide a general, bnt such a gentu’al as Juljnn they 
would never find, even though a god in the form of man — ?rXaffT^‘f ik-lc 
Juiian, who, with a mind etpuil to th^^ divinity, triuinpliefi over the evU p'C- 
pen;dties of human nature, — * * who ladd commerce witli immaterial be'ngs 
whilti yet in the material hody — wiio condescended to rme because* a ruler 
was necessary to the welfare of niankiud." Mai, Nov. CoU. ii, 2fU. Eansi- 
p- js ra Niebuhr, 69. The irAao-roy Oed^, to vs^hich Julian is thuf adv«ntaci.i* 
ously compared, is nmnifostly, as M. Mui observes, a bitter sneer at ibe In 
earuate Deity of the Christiiais. The fragineut is followed by an indigniud 
ooEimc-nt by some Christian writer. Ibid —M. 
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carious; and tho candidates, who migbt aspire to ascend tlie 
vacant tlirone. could be supported only by the consciousness 
of personal merit, or by the hopes of popular favor, ^ But tbe 
iituatiou of a famished army, encompassed on all sides by & 
host of Ihirbarians, shortened the moments of grief ano 
deliberation, lu this scene of terror and distress, the body cf 
the deceased ]>rinGe, according to his own directions, was 
decently ombalmed ; and, at the dawn of day, the generals 
convened a military senate, at which the commanders of the 
legiorivS, and the officers both of cavalry and infantry, were 
invited to assist. Three or four hours of the night had not 
passed away without some secret cabals ; and when the elec- 
tion of m emperor was proposed, the spirit of taction began 
to agitate the assembly. Victor and Arinthieus collected the 
re null ns of the court of Constantins; the friends of Julian 
attached themselves to the Gallic chiefs, Dagalaipbus and 
Nevitta; and the most fatal consequences might be appre- 
hended from the discord of two factions, so opposite in their 
character and interest, in their maxims of government, and 
perhaps in tlieir religious principles. The superior virtues of 
Hailust could alone reconcile their divisions, and unite their 
suffrages ; and the venerable pr;^feet would immediately have 
been declared the successor of Julian, if he himself, with 
sincere and modest firmness, had not alleged his age and 
infirmities, so unequal to the weight of tlie diadem. The 
generals, who were surprised and perplexed by his refusal, 
showed aoi»ie disposition to adopt the salutary advice of an 
interior that they should act as they would have 

acted in the absence of the emperor ; that they should exert 
their abilities to extricate the army from the present distress ; 
and, if they were fortunate enough to reach the confines of 
Mesopotamia, they should ])roceed with united and deliberate 
counsels in the election of a lawful sovereign, Wiiile they 
debated, a few voices saluted Jovian, who was no more than 
Jirsi of the domestics, with the names of Emperor and 


Honoratior aliquis miles; perhaps Ammianus himself. The 
mo Jest au<l judicious hhtomu describes the scene of the election, at 
which he was uudoubtedly present, (xxv. 6.) 

The of primkentis enjoyed the dignity of a senator , and 

though only a tribune, he ranked with the military dukes. Cod. Th^ ' 
odosian. I, vi. tit. xxiv. These privileges are perhaps more recent ttiaac 
tK&e thue of Jovian. 
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Auguste. The tumultuary acclamation ^ was instantly re- 
peated by the guards who surrounded the tent, and passed, in 
a few minutes, to the extremities of the line. The new prince, 
astonished with his own fortune was hastily invested with the 
Imperial ornaments, and received an oath of fidelity from 
the generals, whose kvor and protection ho so lately solicited. 
The strongest recommendation of Jovian was the merit of his 
father, Count Varronian, who enjoyed, in honorable retirement, 
the fruit of bis long services. In the obscure freedom of a 
private station, the son indulged his taste for wine and women ; 
yet he supported, with credit, the character of a Christian 
and a soldier. Without being conspicuous for any of the 
ambitious qualifications which excite. the admiration and envy 
of mankind, the comely person of Jovian, his cheerful temper, 
and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his fellow-soldiers ; 
and the generals of both parties acquiesced in a popular elec- 
tion, which had not boon conducted by the arts of their 
enemies. The pride of this unexpected elevation was moder- 
ated by the just apprehension, that the same day might termi- 
nate the life and reign of the new emperor. The pressing 
voice of necessity was obeyed without delay; and the first 
orders issued by Jovian, a few hours after his predecessor had 
expired, were to prosecute a march, which could alone extricate 
the Romans from their actual distress.^®* 

The esteem of an enemy is most sincerely expressed by 
his fears ; and the degree of fear may be accurately meas- 
ured by the joy with which he celebrates his deliverance. 
The welcome news of the death of Julian, which a deserter 


The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates, (1. iii c. 22,) Sozoracii, 
vi. c. a,) and Theodo»et, (1. iv. c- 1,) ascribe to Jovian the merit of 
a confessor under the pt ^ceding reign ; and piously suppose that he 
refused the purple, till the whole army unanimously exclaimed that 
they were OhrisUans. Amnfianus, calmly pursuing his narrative, over- 
throws the legend by a single sentence. Hostiis pro Jovitmo extisque 
inapeotis, pronuntiatum eat, xxr. 6, 

Ammianiis (xxv. 10) has drawn from the life an impartial ]»qr- 
trait of Jovian ; to which the younger Victor baa added some rcmaftK- 
able strokes. The Abbe de la Bleterie (Histoire de Jovlen, tom. 1 n- 
1—288) has composed an elaborate history of his short ; a woi k 
remarkably distinguished by elegance of style, critical disquisition, and 
religioua prejudice, - 

* The soldiers supposed that the acclamations proclaimed the name o{ 
JaHan^ restored, m they fondly thought, to health, aot th^ of Jot Ian. Amm 
feioc— M. 

YOU 1 ?.*““*'!? 
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revealed to the camp of Sapor, inspired the desponding mon- 
arch with a sudden confidence of victory. He immediately 
detached the royal cavalry, perhaps the ten thousand l7nmor^ 
tals, to second and support the pm-snit ; and discharged the 
whole weiglifc of his united forces on the rear-guard of the 
Romans. The rear-guard was thrown into disorder; the 
renowned legions, which derived their titles from Diocletian^ 
and his warlike colleague, were broke and trampled down by 
the elephants ; and three tribunes lost their lives in attempting 
to stop tiio flight of their soldiers. The battle w^as at length 
restored by the persevering valor of the Romans ; the Persians 
were repulsed with a great slaughter of men and elephants ; 
and the army, after marching and fighting a long sumnier’s 
day, arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the banks of the 
Tigris, about one hundred miles above Ctesiphon.**’® On the 
ensiling day, the Barbarians, instead of harassing the march, 
attacked the camp, of Jovian; which had been seated ^n a 
deep and sequestered valley. From , the hills, the archeifsi of 
Persia insulted and annoyed the wearied legionaries ; af»d a 
body of cavalry, which had penetrated with desperate com age 
through the Pr«torian gate, was cut in pieces, after a doiiltful 
conflict, near the Imperial tent. In the succeeding nigln., the 
camp of Carehe was protected by the lofty dikes of the 
river ; and the Roman army, though incessantly exposcxl to 
the vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, pitched their tents near 
’'he city of Dura,'®® four days after the death of J ulian. T'he 


Regius equitatus. It appears, from 1 rocopiiis, that the Immor- 
tals, so famous under Oyrua and his successors, were revived, i/ we 
i4»ay use that improper word, by the Sassanides. Brisson de Eegno 
jjr’crsico, p. 268, &c. 

The obscure villages of the inland country are irrecoverably lost ; 
nor can we name the field of battle where Julian fell : but M, 1)^ An- 
vil le has demonstrated the precise situation of Sumere, Carehe, and 
Dura, along the banks of the Tigris, (Geographie Ancienne, tom, il 
p. 24^ L’Euphrate et le Ttgre, p. 96, 97,) In the ninth century, 
Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of i.ame, the royal 
residence of the khalifs of the house of Abbafi.’^ 

Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus against the 
rebels of Media and Persia, (Polybius, 1. v. c. 48, 62, p. 648, 652, edii 
Oasaubon, in 8vo.) 

* Sermanray, called by the Arabs Samira, where D’Anville placed Sa* 
mara. is too much to the south, and is a modern town built by Caliph Mota* 
sen. Serra-man-rai means, in Arabic, it rejoices every cue who it, S| 

Mu lin, iii, -M- 
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Tigris was still on their left; their lic'pes and provisions were 
almost consumed ; and the impatient soldiers, who had fondlj 
persuaded themselves tl at the frontiers of the empire were 
not far distant, requested tleir new sovereign, that they might 
be permitted to hazard the passage of the river. With the 
assistance of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavored to check 
their rashness ; by representing, that if they possessed suffi- 
cient skill and vigor to stem tiie torrent of a deep and rapid 
stream, they would only deliver themselves naked and defence- 
less to the Barbarians, who had occupied the opposite banks. 
Yielding at length to their clamorous importunities, he con- 
sented, with reluctance, that five hundred Gauls and Germans, 
accustomed from their infancy to the waters of the Rhine and 
Danube, should attempt the bold adventure, which might 
serve either as an encouragement, or as a warning, for the 
rest of the army. In the silence of the night, they swam the 
Tigris, surprised an unguarded post of the en(>my, and dis- 
played at the dawn of day the signal of tlieir resolution and 
fortune. The success of this trial disposed the emperor to 
listen to the promises of his architects, who proposed to con- 
struct a floating bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, 
and goats, covered with a floor of earth and fascines.^^’ Two 
important clays were spent in the ineffectual labor ; and the 
Romans, who already endured the miseries of fitnine, cast a 
look of despair on the Iigris, and upon the Barbarians ; wffiose 
nurabei's and obstinacy increased with the distress of the 
Imperial army,'®® 

In this hopeless condition, the fainting spirits of the Romans 
were revived by the sound of peace. The transient presump- 
tion of Sapor had vanished : he observed, with serious concern, 
that, in the repetition of doubtful combats, he had lost his 
mast faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest troops, and the 
greatest part of his train of elephants : and the experienced 
monarch feared to provoke the resistance of despair, the 

A similar expedient was proposed to the leaders of the ten 
thousand, and wisely rejected. Xenophon, Anabasis, L iil p 2^5 
253, 257. It appears, irom our modem travellers, timfc rafts noating 
on bladders perform the trade and navigation of the 'rigrk 

The first military acts of the reign of Jovian are related by 
Amminnus, (xxv. 6,) Libanius, (Orat Parent c. 146, p. 884,) and^ 
ZosimuB, {I iii. p. 180, 100, 191.) Though we may distrust the fete 
ness of libanius, tlie ocular testimony of Euiropius {mo a Perik 
atque altero preelio rictus, x 17) must incline us to smpeet that 
Ammianus had been too jealous of the honor of the Bomn anna, 
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vicissitudes of fortune, and tlie unexhausted powers of the 
Roman empire ; which might soon advance to elieve, or to 
revenge, the successor of Julian, The Siirenas himself, 
accompanied by aiiotlier satrap,'^ appeared in the c/imp of 
Jovian;^®® and declared, that the clemency of his sovereign 
was not averse to signify the conditions on which he would 
consent to spare and to dismiss the Cassar with the relics of 
his captive arniy.f The hopes of safety subdued the firmness 
of the liomans ; the emperor was compelled, by the advice 
of his council, and the cries of his soldiers, to embrace the 
offer of peace;! and the prefect Sallust was immediately 
sent, with the general Arinthseiis, to understand the pleasure 
of the Great King. The crafty Persian delayed, under 
various pretences, the conclusion of the agreement; started 
difficulties, required explanations, suggested expedients, reced- 
ed from his concessions, increased his demands, and wasted 
four days in the arts of negotiation, till he had consumed the 
«ftock of provisions which yet remained in the camp of the 
Romans. Had Jovian been capable of executing a bold and 
prudent measure, he would have continued his march, with 
unremitting diligence ; the progress of the treaty would have 
suspended the atbicks of the Barbarians; and, before the 
expiration of the fourth day, he might have safely reached 


Sextus Rufus (de Proviociis, c. 29) embraces a poor subterfuge 
'>f national vanity. Tanta reverentia nomiuis Romani fuit, ut a Per* 
ds primus de puce sermo haberetur. 


^ He is called Jnniiis by Jolm Malala; the same, M. St. Martin conjectures, 
jvitb a satrap of Gordyene named Jovianus, or Jovinianusj mentioned in 
^.mmianas Marcellinus, xviii. d. — M. 

+ The Persian bistoiians couch the mes-sage of Shab-pour in these Orien- 
lal terms: “I have reassembled my uumerous army. I am resolved to re* 
renge my subjects, who have been plundered, made captives, and slain. It 
is for this that I have hared my arm, and girded my loins. If you consent to 
pay the price of the blood which has been shed, to deliver up the booty 
which has beesi plundered, and to restore the city of Nislbis, which is in 
Irak, and belongs to our empire, though now in your possession, I will 
sheathe tlxe sword of war 3 hut should you refuse these terms, the hoofs of 
my horsct which are hard as steel, shall efface the name of tho Romans from 
the earth 3 and my glorious cimeter, that destroys like fire, shah exterminate 
the people of your empire.” These authorities do not mention the death of 
Julian. Malcolm's Persia, i. 87. — M. 

$ The Paschal chronicle, not, as M. St. Martin says, supported by John 
Ualala, places the mission of this ambassador hetbre the death of Julian. 
The king of Persia wa3 then in Persarmcnia, ignoraiit of the death of Julian 3 
Ite only arrived at the army subsequent to that event St, Martin adopts dps 
-lew, and finds ,ojr .extorts suppe it for R from l-^anius and Ammianuft, 
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the fruitfi/i province of Cordueiie, at the distance onij of ona 
hundred miles/'® "Bie irresolute emperor, instead of break- 
ing through the toils of the enemy, expected his fate with 
patient resignation ; and accepted the humiliating conditions 
of peace, -which it was no Iong(ir in iiis power to refuse* Tlie 
five provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been ceded by 
the grandfather of Sapor, were restored to the Persian mon- 
archy. Ke acquired, by a single article, tlic iiupregnahlo 
city of Nisibis; wliich had sustained, in three successive 
sieges, the effort of his arms. Singara, and the castle of the 
Moors, one of the strongest places of Mesopohimin, were 
likewise dismembered from the empire, [t was considered as 
an indulgence, that the inhabitants of those fortresses were 
permitted to retire with their effects ; but the conqueror rigor- 
ously insisted, that the Romans should forever abandon the 
king and kingdom of Armenia.f A peace, or rather a long 
truce, of thirty years, was stijuilated between the hostile 
nations ; the faith of the treaty was ratified by solemn oaths 
and religious ceremonies ; and hostages of distinguished rank 
were reciprocally delivered to secure the pei-forruanee of ths 
conditions."' 

The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indignation the scep- 
tre of his hem in the feeble hand of a Christian successor, 
professes to admire the moderation of Sapor, in contenting 
himself with so small a portion of the Roman empire. If he 
had stretched as far as the Euphrates the elaims of his am- 
bition, he might have been secure, says Libanins, of not meet- 
ing with a refusal If he had fixed, as the boundary of P(U‘sia, 

It is presumptuous to controvert the opinion of Aminiarms, a 
soldier and a speetaioi*. Yet it is diflicult to understand^ how the 
mountains of Oordnene could extend over the plains of Assyria, as low 
as the confiux of the Tijrrls and the great 2ab ; or how an army of 
sixty thousand men could march one hnnilred miles in four days.^ 

Tlie treaty of Dura is recorded with grief or indignatiem by 
AmmUmm^ (xxw 7,) Libanius, (Orat Parent a 14e» p IMI,) SJoki* 
mus, (1. iil |>. 190, 191) Gregory Naziauzen, (Orat iv. m 117, 11 B, 
who imputes the distress to Jiilinn, the deliverance to Jovian.) and 
Eutropius, (x. 17.) The kstmuntioned writer, who was present in 
a military station, styles this pfjuce necessarium quidem sod igoob* 
hem. 

^ Yet this appears to be the case (ia modem maps ;) the march is the diffi 

*^t%apor availed himself, a few years after, of the disadation of the a1Jhmc€ 
between the Romiuia and the Armenians. See St. M. iiL,l63,>— 
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the Orontes, the Oydinis, the Saiigarius, or even the Thracian 
Bosphorus, flatterers would not have been wanting in the court 
of Jovian to convince the timid monarch, that his remaining 
pro\-inces would still aiibrd the moat am])le gratiflcations of 
power and iuxiiryj^* Without adopting in its full force this rna 
iiciuus insinuation, we must acknowledge, that the conclusion 
of so ignominious a treaty was facilitated by the private urn* 
bitiori of Jovian, The obscim^ domestic, exalted to the throne 
by fortune, rather than by merit, w^as impatient to escape from 
the liands of the. Persians, that he might prevent the designs 
of ih’ocoplus, who commanded the army of Mesopotamia, 
and establish his doubtful reign over the legions and provinces 
which were still ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous choice 
of the camp beyond the Tigris tu the neighborhood of the 
same river, at no very considerable distance from the fatal 
station of I)ura,“* the ten thousand Greeks, without generals, 
or guides, or provisions, were abandoned, alx)ve twelve hum 
dred miles from their native couutiy, to the resentment of a 
victorious monarch* The difference of their conduct and suc- 
cess depended much more on their character than on theii 
situation. Instead of tamely resigning themselves to the secret 
deliberations and private views of a single person, the united 
coitnciis of the Greeks were inspired by the generous enthu- 
siasm of a popular assembly ; where the mind of each citizen 
m filled with the love of glory, the })nde of freedom, and the 
omtenipt of death. Conscious of their superiority over the 
I^arbarians in arms and discipline, they disdained to yield, they 
r>‘ifused to capitulate : every obstacle was surmounted by their 
patience, courage, and military skill ; and t)je memorable re 
t'cat of the ten thousand exposed and insulted the weakness 
of the Persian monarchy/*'^ 


Libaniiis, Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 864, 365. 

Oonditionibus ..... dispendiosis Rnmanje rcipublicce impositia 
....quibus cupidbr regni quam glorite Juvknus, imperio rudis, 
ftdquievit. Bextus Rufus de Provinciis, c. 29. La Bleterie has ex- 

E rsssed, in a long, direct oration, these specious cunriderationa of pub- 
0 and private interest, (Hist, de Jovien, tom, I p, 39, tfec.) 

Tlie generals wore murdered on the banks of the Zabatus, {Ana 
\m>h 1. ii. p, 156. 1 iii. p. 226,) or great Zab, a rher of Asayrk, 400 
feen Inoad.whkli falls into the Tigris fourteen hours below Mosul The 
txt 7.- of the G-reeks bestowed on the greater and lesser, Zab the names 
of the Waif, (Lycur,) and the Goat, (Capros.) They created lhes« 
uiimals to attend tlie Thfer of tlie East. 

The Cytopadia is vague and langmd; the dreumstau- 
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As the pr.ce of liis disgraceful concessions, tbe emperor 
might perhaps have stipulated, that the camp of the hungry 
Romans should be plentifully supplied ; and that they should 
be permitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge which was con- 
structed by the hands of the Persians. But, if elovian presumed 
to solicit tliose equitable terms, they were sternly refused by 
the haughty tyrant of the East, whose clemency had pardcmcni 
the invaders of his country. Ihe Saracens sometimes inter- 
cepted the stragglers of the march ; but the generals and troops 
of Sapor respected the cessation of arms ; and Jovian was 
suffered to explore the most convenient place for the passagci 
of the river. The small vessels, which had been saved from 
the conflagration of the fleet, performed the most essentia! 
service. They flrvSt conveyed the emperor and his favorites ; 
and afterwards transported, in many successive voyages, a 
great part of the army. But, as every man was anxious for 
his. personal safety, and apprehensive of being left on the 
hostile shore, the soldiers, who were too impatient to wait the 
slow returns of the boats, boldly ventured themselves on light 
hurdles, or inflated skins; and, drawing after them their horses, 
attempted, with various success, to swim across the river. 
Many of these daring adventurers were swallowed by the 
waves ; many others, who were carried along by the violence 
of the stream, fell an easy prey to the avarice or cruelty of 
the wild Arabs : and the loss which the army siiKstained m the 
passage of the Tigris, w^is not inferior to the carnage of a day 
of battle. As soon as the Romaics were landed on the western 
bank, they were delivered from the hostile pursuit of the Bar- 
barians ; but, in a laborious march of two hundred miles over 
the plains of Mesopotamia, they endured the last extremities of 
thirst and Imnger. They w^ere obliged to traverse the sandy 
desert, which, in the extent of seventy miles, did not a6ford a 
single blade of’ sw'eet grass, nor a single spring of fresh water ; 
and the rest of the inhospitable w^aste was untrod by the foot- 
steps either of friends or enemies. Whenever a small meas 
are of flour could be discovered in the camp, twenty pounds 


flal and animated. Such is tlie eternal difference between Action and 
truth, 

According to Rnflims, an immediate ««upply of proviaions was 
Btipulated by the treaty, and Theodoret affirms, that the 
was faithfully discharged by the Persians. Such a fact is probabla, 
but nn<loubtediy false. See Xilleinont, Hist dee Empereurs. tom. iv 
rw7U2. 
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wc%lit were greedily purchased with ten pieces of gold:^'* 
the beasts of burden were slaughtered and devoured ; and the 
desert was strewed with the arms and baggage i f the Roman 
soldiers, uhose tattered garments and meagre countenances 
displayed their past su&rings and actual misery. A small 
convoy of provisions advanced to meet the army as far as the 
castle of Ur; and the supply was the more grateful, since it 
declared the iidelity of Sebastian and Procopius. At Thil- 
the emperor most graciously received the generals 
of Mesopotamia ; and the remains of a once flourishing army 
at length reposed themselves under the walls of Nisibis. The 
messengers of Jovian had already proclaimed, in tlie language 
of flattery, hivS election, his treaty, and his return ; and the 
new pihice had taken the most effectual measures to secure 
the aliegiaiice of the armies and provinces of Europe, by 
placing tlie military command in the hands of those officers, 
wJio, from motives of interest, or inclination, ■would iinnly sup- 
port the cause of their benefactor.”” 

Tlie fi'iends of Julian had confldently announced the success 
of his expedition. They entertained a fond persuasion that 
the temples of the gods would be enriched with the spoils of 
the East ; that Pei’sia would be reduced to tlie humble state of 
a tributary province, governed by the laws and magistrates o ' 
Rome ; that the Barbarians would adopt the dress, and man 
ners, and language of their conquerors ; and that the youth of 
Ecbatana and Susa would study the art of rhetoric under 


^ye may recollect some lines of Lucan, (Pharsal, iv. 96,) who 
describes a similar distress of Oajsar’s army in Spain : — 

fitmea atiemt 

MU«s eiKet; toto censik non prodIgas emit 
Kxiguam Cererem. Proli lucn pallida tabes I 
Non deest prolato jejimus venditor auro. 

»See Guiehardt (Kouveaux MemoirOvS MiUtaires, tom. I p. StO — S82,) 
His analysis of the two campaigns in Spain and Africa is the noblest 
monument that has ever been raised to the fame of Caesar. 

M. (I’Anville (see his Maps, and TEupbrate et le Tigre, p. 92, 98) 
traces their march, and assigns the true position of Hatra, Hr, and 
Thilsaphata, which Ammianus has mentioned.* He does not complain 
the Satniel, the deadly hot wind, which Thevenot (Voyages, part ii 
I i. p. 1 92) so much dreaded. 

The retreat of Jovimi is described by Ammianus, (xxv. 9,) Liba 
jiju/ 1 , (Orai Parent* c. 148, p. 366,) and Zosimusi (I ill p. 194.) 


" Eatrs, now Kadhr, Ur, Kasr or Skervidgi 


Thilsaphata isunkijow# 
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Grocmn masters.'®" Tlje progress of the arms of Julian inter 
rupted his commimicatioa with the empire: and, from tha 
moment that he passed the '‘Jigris, his aflhetionate siihie.ets 
were ignorant of the fate and fortunes of their prince, their 
contemplation of fancied triumphs was disturbed by the nieiaii- 
choly rumor of his death; and they pei’sistecl u/ doubt, after 
they could no longer deny, the truth of that fatal event'®' 
The messengers of Jovian promulgated the specious tale of a 
prudent and necessary peace ; the voice of fame, louder and 
mo3‘e sincere, revealed the disgrace of the em]jeror, and the 
conditions of the ignoinhhous treaty. The minds of tlie people 
were filled with astonishment and grie^ with indignation and 
terror, when they were informed, that the imworthy successor 
of Julian relinquished the five provinces which” had been 
acquired by the victory of Galerius ; and that ho shamefully 
surrendered to the Barbarians the important city of Nisibis, 
tim firmest bulwark of the provinces of the East.'®® ’’J'he de< 3 p 
and dangerous question, how far the public faith should be 
observed, w^ben it becomes incompatible with the public safdy, 
was freely agitated in popular conversation ; and some hopes 
were entertained that the emperor would redeem his pusillani- 
mous behavior by a splendid act of patriotic ]>orfidy, The 
inflexible spirit of the Eoman senate had always discliomed 
tlie unequal conditions which were extorted from the <iistress 
of their captive armies ; and, if it were necessary to satisfy 
the national honor, by delivering the guilty general into th(3 
hands of the Barbarians, the greatest part of tlio subjects of 
Jovian would have cheerfully acquiesced in tlie precedent of 
ancient times.'®® 


Libanius, (Orat. Parent, c, 145, p. 856,) Buck were the natural 
hopes and wishes of a rhetorician. 

The people of Carrlue, a city devoted to Paganism, buried fiio 
inauspicious messenger under a pile of atones, (Zosinius, I iii. p. 196.) 
Libanius, when he received the fatal intelligence, cast his e;^’o on his 
sword; but he recollected that Plato had condeiuned auicidc, and 
that he must live to compose the Panegyric of Julian, tUbanius de 
Vita sua, torn, ii. p, 46, 46.) 

Ammianus and Eutropius may he admitted as fair and credible 
witnesses of the public language and opinions. The people i»f Anti- 
och revUcd an ignominiouH peace, which exposed them to the Per- 
sians, on a naked and defenceless frontier, (Excerpt. Valcsiana, p. 
B45, ex Johanno Antiocheno.) 

lire Abbe de la Bleterie, (Hist de Jovi{jn, tom. i. p. 212— ) 

fchnugh, a severe casuist, has pronounced: that Jovian was not Bmad 
to execute his promise ; since he could not, diamember the empire, nor 
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Bui (he emperor, whatever might be the limits of his consti- 
tiiiioniil authority, was tlie absolute master of the laws ami 
arms of the state ; and tlie same motives which hud forced 
hitu to subscribe, now pressed him to execute, the treaty of 
peace, lie was impatient to secure an empire at the expense 
of a few provinces ; and the respectable names of religion and 
honor coueealed the personal fears and ambittou of Jovian. 
Notwitlislanding the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, 
decency, as well as prudence, forbade the emperor to lodge 
in the j>alace of Nisibis ; but the next morning after liis arrival, 
Binescs, the ambassador of Persia, entered the place, displayed 
from the citadel the standard of the Great King, aiid pro- 
claimed, in his name, the cruel alternative of exile or servi- 
tude. The principal citizens of Nisihis, wlio, till that fatal 
moment, had eondded in the protection of their sovereign, 
threw themselves at his feet. They conjured him not to aban- 
don, or, at least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage 
nf a Barbarian tyrant, exasperated by the three successive 
defeats which he had experienced under the walls of Nisibis. 
They still possessed arms and courage to repel the invaders 
of their country : they requested only the permission of using 
them in their own defence ; and, as soon as they had asserted 
their independence, they should implore the favor of being 
again admitted inter the ranks of his subjects. Their argu- 
ments, their eloquence, their tears, were inetfectuaL Jovian 
alleged, with some confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; and, as 
the reluctance with which he accepted the present of a crown 
of gold, convinced the citizens of their hopeless condition, the 
advocate Syivanus was provoked to exclaim, “O emperor I 
may you thus be crowned by all the cities of your dominions 1” 
Jovian, who in a few weeks had assumed the habits of a 
prince, was displeased with freedom, and oiiended with 
truth : and as he reasonably supposed, that the discontent of 
the people might incline them to submit to the Persian govern 
ment, he published an edict, under pain of death, that they 
should leave the city within the term of three days. Ammia- 
nils has delineated in lively colors the scene of universal 


alienate, without their consent, the allegiance of hia people. I have 
never found much delight or instruction in such political metaphysics. 
At Nisibk he pcrfonned a royal act. A brave ofKcer, his name* 
eahe, who had been thought worthy of the purple, was dragged taim 
snipper, thrown into a well, and stoned to death without ani form of 
tiiftl ir evidence of ^uilt Ammian. icxv. 8. 
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despair, wliich he seems to have viewed with an eye of com'- 
passion.^" The martial youth deserted, with indignant gri(*f, 
the -walls wdiieh they had so gloriously defended : the discon- 
solate mourner dropped a hist tear over the tomb of a son oi 
husband, which must soon be profaned by the rude hand of a 
Barbarian master; and the aged citbeu kissed the threshold, 
and clung to the doors, of the house where he had passed tlie 
cheerful and careless hours of infancy. The highways were 
crowded with a trembling multitude : the distinctions of rank, 
and sex, and age, were lost in the general calamity. Every 
one strove to bear away some fragment from the wreck of lits 
fortunes; and as they could not command the immediate ser- 
vice of an adequate number of houses or wagons, they were 
obliged to leave behind them the greatest part of tlndr valuable 
effects. The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to have 
aggravated the hardships of these unhappy fugitives. They 
were seated, however, in a new-built quarter of Amida ; and 
that rising city, with the reinforcement of a very considevahlM 
colony, soon recovered its former splendor, and became llie 
capital of Mesopotamia.**® Similar orders were despatched 
by the emperor for the evacuation of Singara and the castle 
of the Moors; and for the restitution of the five provinces 
beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the glory and the'fnnts of 
his victory; and this, ignominious peace has justly been con- 
sidered as a memorable mra in the decline and fall of the 
Boman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had sometimes 
relinquished the dominion of distant and unprofftable prov- 
inces; but, since the foundation of the city, the genius of 
Rome, the god Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the 
republic, had never retired before the sw'ord of a victorious 
enemy.**’’ 

After Jovian had performed those engagements which the 
voice of his people might have tempted him tc violate, he 
hastened away from the scene of his disgrace, and proceeded 
with his whole court to enjoy the luxury of Antioch.^’* 


See xxr. 9, and Zosiraus, 1. iil p. 194, 195. 

Ghron. Fasclxal p, 800. The ecclesiastical Kotifu^ may be eon- 
Rulted 

Zosimus, I iil p. 192, 193, Sextus Bufus dc Provinclis, c. 29. 
Augustin de Oivitat. Dei, I iv, c, 29., This general position must be 
applied and interpreted with some caution. 

Ammiauus, xxv. 9. Xosimus, I iih p. X96; He mighty be edas^ 
vin» Tenerique iadulgenE But I agree with X-a Bleterie (tom. h 
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Witlioufe consulting tJie dictates of religious zed, lie was 
prompted, hiuniUiity and gratitude, to bestow the last hoii 
ors on the remains of his deceased sovereign t and Pro* 
copius, who sincerely bewailed the loss of his kinsman, was 
removed from the command of the army, imder the decent 
})retence of conducting the funeral The corpse of Julian 
svas transported from Nisi bis to Tarsus, in a slow inarch of 
lifteen days ; and, as it passed through the cities of the East, 
ivas saluted by the hostile factions, with mournful lamentationa 
and cliunorous insults. The Pagans already placed their be- 
loved hero in the rank of those gods whose worship he had 
restored; while the invectives of the Christians pursued the 
soul of the Apostate to heli, and his body to the graved®® One 
party lamented the approaching ruin of their altars ; the other 
celebrated the marvellous deliverance of their church. Tho 
Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strains, the stroke 
of divine vengeance, wliich had been so long suspended over 
the guilty head of Julian. They acknowledge, that the death 
of the tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the Tigris, was 
revealed to the saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia ; 
and instead of suffering him U> fall by the Persian darts, their 
indiscretion ascribed the heroic deed to the obscure hand of 
some mortal or immortal champion of the faitli.^®* Such im- 
prudent declarations were eagerly adopted by the malice, or 
credulity, of their adversaries;^®® who darkly insinuated, or 


p- 148 — 164) in rejecting the foolish report of s Bacchanalian riot (ap, 
guiJam) celebrateti at Antioch, by the emperor, his wife, and a troop 
of eonciibines. 

The Abb^ cle la Blcterie (tom. i p. 158-— 209) handsomely ex- 
poses the brutal bigotry <.jf Baronius, who would have thrown Julian 
to Uie dogs, ne oespititia quidern sepulturE dignus. 

Compare the sophist and the saint, (Libaruus, Monod. tom, ii. p 
251, and Oral. Parent c. 145, p. 367, c. 156, p. 877, with Gregory Na- 
zianzen, Orat iv. p. 125 — 132.) 7'he Christian orator faintly muttera 
some exhortations to modesty and forgiveness ; but he is well sati.sded, 
tliat the real auftbrings of Julian will far exceed the fabulous torments 
of Txion or Tautalua. 

Tilleiji out (Hist des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 649) has collected 
Ihcso visions. Some saint or angel was observed to be absent in the 
night, on a secret expedition, etc. 

Sozomcn (1. VL 2) applauds the Greek doctrine of ty^'aniiidds ; 
but the whole passage, which a Jesuit might have translated, k pru- 
dently suppressed by the president Cousin. 

Immediately after the death of Julian, an uncertain rumor wai 
scattered, ielo eecidisse Bomano. It wa.«> carried, by eonie cksertsra^ 
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coD^dently asserted, that the governot's of the ehurcli had insti 
gated aud directed the ftinaticisni of a domestic assassiii.^** 
Above sixteen years after the death of Julian, the charge was 
sokinniy and vehemently urged, in a public oradon, addressed 
by Libanius to the emperor Theodosius, His suspicions are 
unsupported by fact or argui lent ; and we can only esteem 
die generous zeal of the sopliist of Antioch for the cold and 
neglected ashes of Ms friend 

ft was an ancient custom in the funerals, as well as in the 
iniiniphs, of the Romans, that the voice of prais(3 should be 
corrected by that of satire and ridicule; an<l that, in the midst 
of the splendid pageants, winch displayed tie glory of the liv- 
ing or of the dead, their imperfections should not he conceahHl 
from the eyes of the worIdJ^“ This cu'^tom was prat-tised in 
the funeral of Julian, The comodiaus, who resented his 
contempt and aversion for the tlieatre, exhibited, with the ap* 
plause of a Christian audience, the livtdy and exaggerale.d 
representation of the faults and follies of the deceased em- 
peror. His various character and singular manners atibrded 
an ample scope for pleasantry and ridicule.-^” In the exoi 
cise of his uncommon talents, be often descended below the 
lUfijesty of his rank, Alexander was transformed into l)i 


to the Persian camp ; and the Homans were reproached as the assas- 
sins of the emperor by Sapor and his subjects, (Ammian. rxv. 6, 
Libanius de ulciscendS Juliam nece, c. xhi, p. lh'2, 163.) It wrxs urged, 
as a decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to claim the prom- 
ised reward, (Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 141, p. 303.) But the flying horsC' 
man, who clarted the fatal javelin, miglit be ignorant of its effetet ; or 
he might he slain in the same action. Aniniiaiius neither feels nor in- 
spires a suspicion. 

£vr6}>r]v ttXjjomp ffiptov nvrctJp ap^ovTt. This diirlc and aiJlbig 
nous expression may point to Athanasius, the without a rival, of 
the Christian clergy, (Libanius de ulcis. dul. nece, c. 5, p HO. La Ble- 
terie, Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 170.) 

TIio orator (Pabricius, Bibliot. Gnnc. tom. vli. p. 14.^ — 179) scat- 
ters suspicions, demands an inquiry, and insinuates, that proofs might 
still be obtained. He ascribes the success of the Huns lo iho criminal 
neglect of I'evenging Julian’s death. 

At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian udio personated that 
frugal emperor, anxiously inquired Ijow much it Cf>st, Fourscore thou* 
Band pounds, (centies.) *Give me, the tenlh part of the sum, im<l throw 
iny lody into the Tiber. Sueton. in Vespasian, c. 19, with the notci 
of Caiaubon aud Gronoviiis. 

Gregory (Orat iv. p. 119, 120) compares this supposed ignominy 
aud ridicule to tlie funeral honor.? of Constantins, w'uose body wai 
chanted over Moont Taurus by a choir of ongek 
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c|,eaea ; tlie philosoplier was degraded into a priest The purity 
of his virtue was sullied by excessive vanity ; his superstition 
disturbed the })eace, and endangered the safety, of a mighty 
empire; and his irregular sallies were the less entitled to iiidul* 
gencc, as they appeared to be the laborious efforts of art, o» 
even of affectation. The remains of Julian were interred at 
Tarsus m Cilicia ; but his stately tomb, which arose in that city, 
on tlie banks of the cold and limpid CydnusJ®* was displeasing 
to the faithful friends, who loved and revered the memory of 
that extraordinary man. The philosopher expressed a very rea- 
sonable wish, that the disciple of Plato might have reposed 
amidst the groves of the academy ; while the soldier exclaim- 
ed, in bolder accents, that the ashes of Julian should have been 
mingled with those of Cmsar, in the field of Mars, and among 
the ancient monuments of Homan virtue.^'‘° The history of 
princes does not very frequently renew the examj>les of a simi- 
lar competition. 


Quintus Curtins, 1. iii. c. 4. The luxuriancy of his descriptions 
has been often censured. Yet it was almost the duty of the histo- 
rian to describe a river, whose waters had nearly proved fatal to 
Alexander. 

Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 156, p. 3'7'7. Yet he acknowledges with 
gratitude the liberality of the two royal brothers in decorating the 
tomb of Julian, (de ulcia. Jul. uece, c. 'Z, p. 162.) 

i4o Oyjiig supreraa et cineres, si qui tunc jnst5 consuleret, non 
Cydnus vldere deberet, qimmvis grttissimus amnis et llquidus ; sed 
ad perpetuandam gloriain recte facte rum pranterlambere Tiberis, inter- 
secans urbem mteraam, divorumque veterum monumenta praestringens 
Ammian, xxiv lU 
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CHAPTER XX?. 

miE 0OVEENMENT AND DEATH OP JOVIAN.— • EI.F5TION OF 
VALENTINIAN, WHO ASSOCIATES HIS BROTHER VALENS, AND 

makes the final division op the eastern and western 

EMPIRES. REVOLT OP PROCOPIUS, — CIVIL AND ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL ADMINISTRATION, — GERMANY. — BEITA IN, AFRICA* 

— THE EAST. THE DANUBE. — DEATH OF VALENTINIAN. — 

ms TWO SON^*, GRATIAN AND VALENTINIAN IX., SUCCEED 
TO THE WESTERN EMPIRE, 

The defxth vf Julian had left the public affairs of the 
eropire in a v-^rj doubtful and dangerous sitmtion. The 
Roman arp^iy ivas saved by an inglorious, perhaps a necessary 
treaty and the fimt moments of peace were consecrated by 
the pions Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity of the 
church and state. The indiscretion of his predecessor, in- 
stead reconciling, had artfully fomented the religious war ; 
and the balance which he afiected to preserve between the 
hostile factions, served only to perpetuate the contest, by the 
vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of ancient 
nossession and actual favor. The Christians had forgotten the 
spirit of the gospel ; and the Pagans had imbibed the spirit of 
the church. In private families, the sentiments of nature were 
►ttinguished by the blind fury of zeal and revenge: the 
inajesty of the laws was violated or abused ; the cities of the 
Ikst -were stained with blood ; and the most implacable ene* 
mies of the Eomans were in the bosom of their country. 
Jovian was educated in the profession of Christianity ; and m 
he marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of the Cross, 
the Lab ARUM of Constantine, which was again displayed at 
die head of the legions, announced to the people the faith of 
their new emperor. As soon as he ascended the throne, he 
transmitted a circular ej)istle to all the governors of provinces; 
ui which he confessed the divine truth, and secured the legal 


* The medals of Jovian adorn him with viotorles, laurel crowns, and 
proaiarata captives. Bucange, Tamil. By mntin. p. Tlattery k $, 
foolish suiddfe ; slie destroys herself with her own hands^ 
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establisliinent, of tlie Cliristijin religion. The insidious edicts 
of Julian wore abolished; tho ecclesiastical immunities were 
restored and enlarged; and Jovian condescended to lament;, 
that the distress of the tini(?s obliged him to diminish the 
measure of charitable dii>tributions,* The ChristiaUsS were 
unaniinoiiwS in the loud and sincere applause which they be- 
stowed on the jJoiiH suco.^ssor of Julian. But they were still 
gnorant what cree<l, or what synod, he would chouse for the 
landard of ortliodoxy ; and the peace of the church immedi* 
acoly revived those eager disputes which had been suspended 
during the season of persecution. The episcopal icaders of 
the coiitending sects, convinced, from experience, how much 
their fate would depend on the earliest impressions that were 
made on the mind of an iin tutored soldier, hastened to the 
court of Edessa, or Antiocli, Tlie highways of the East were 
crowded with Uonujousian, and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and 
Eunornian bishops, who struggled to outstrip each other in the 
holy race : the apartments of the palace resounded with their 
clamors ; and tlie ears of the prince were assaulted, and per- 
haps astonished, by the singular , mixture of metaphysical argu- 
ment and passionate invective.® The moderation of Jovian, 
who recommended concord and charity, and referred the dis- 
putants to the sentence of a future council, was interpreted as 
a symptom of indifference : but his attachment to the Nicene 
creed wjis at length discovered and declared, by thu reverence 
which he expressed for the celestial* virtues of the great 
Athanasius. The intrepid veteran of the faith, at the age of 
seventy, had issued from his retreat on the first intelligence of 
the tyrant’s deatlu The acclamations of the people seated him 


* Jovian restored to the church r(5v k6(thov; a forcible and 

comprehensive expression, (Philostorgius, 1. viij. c. 5, with Qodefroy’a 
Dissertations, p. 329. Sozoinen, 1. vL c. $.) The new law which con- 
demned the ra}»c or inarriage of nuns (Cod Thcod. I ix* tit. xxv. log. 2) 
is exaggeraicil by Sozomen ; who supposes, that an amot'ous glance, the 
adultery of the heart, was punisheu with death by the evangelic 
legi^5lafcor. 

® Compare^ Socrates, 1. iii. c. 25, and Philostorgius, I viii. c. 6, with 
Godefroy‘s Dissertations, p. 3;>0. 

* The word edeetiai faintly expresses the impious and extravagant 

ftaitery oC the emperor to the archbishop, Owv 

IpaKottcun, ^ (See llie original epistle in Athanasius, tom. ii. p. SS.) 
Ctregory Kazunizen (Orat, xxi. p, 892) celebrate^ the friendship of 
Jovian .and Atlu-masins. The primate’s journey was advised by thj^r 

monks, (Tiliemont, Aleni Eccles, tm viii p- 22 b) ; 
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once ram-e oh the archiepiseopal throne ; and he irisolj ae 
cepted, or anticipated, the invitation of Jovian. The venerably 
jigure of Athanasius, his calm courage, and insinuating cio- 
quence, sustained the reputation which he had already ae» 
quired in the courts of four successive princes.'^ As soon ns 
he had gained the confidence, and secured tiie faith, of the 
Christian emperor, he returned in triumph to his diocese, arnl 
continued, with mature counsels and undiminished vigor, to 
direct, ten years longer, * the ecclesiastical govermnent of 
Alexandria, Egypt, and the Catholic church. Before his de- 
parture from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his orthodox 
devotion would be rewarded with a long and peaceful reign. 
Athanasius, had reason to hope, that he should bo alio\ved 
either the merit of a successful prediction, or the excuse of a 
grateful though ineffectual prayer.'^ 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and guide 
the natural descent of its object, operates with irresistible 
weight; and Jovian had the good fortune to embrace the 
religious opinions which were supported by the spirit of the 
times, and the zeal and numbers of the most powerful sect.* 
Under his reign, Christianity obtained an easy and lasting %nc- 
tory ; and as soon as the smile of royal patronage was with- 
drawn, the genius of Paganism, w^hicll had been fondly raised 
and cherished by the arts of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the 
dust. In many cities, the temples were shut or deserted : the 


* Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by 
La Bleterie, (Hist, de Jovien, tom. i. p. 121 — 148;) he translates the 
singular and original conferences of the emperor, the primate of %ypt, 
and the Arian deputies. The Abbe is not satisfied with the coarse 
pleasantry of Jovian; but his partiality for Athanasius assumes, in hu 
eyes, the character of justice. 

® The true mra of hia death is perplexed with some difficulties, 
(Tillemont, Hem. Eccles. tom, viil p, 19—128.) But the date (A,l). 
813, May 2) which seems the most consisient with history and reason, 
is ratified by his authentic life, (Maffei Osservazioni Lotterarie, tom, iil 

p,81,) 

’ See the observations of Yaleaius and Jortin (Remarks on Eccle- 
siastical History, voL iv. p. 88) on the original letter of Athanasius ; 
which is preserved by Theodoret, (1. iv. c. 3.) In some MSS. this in 
discreet promise is omitted ; perhaps by tho Catholies, jealous of the 
prophetic fame of their leader. 

^ Athanasius (apud I’heodoret, 1. iv. c. 8) magnifies the number oi 
the orthodox, who composed the whole world, t'2v 

kpdav ippoi/ovi-i ojy. This assertion was verified in the space of tinrty or 
forty years. 
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philosopliaia, wlio had abused their transient favor, thought i? 
prudent to shave their beards, and disguise their profession : 
and the Christians rejoiced, that they were now in a condition 
to forgive, or to revenge, the injuries which they had suflercd 
under the preceding reign.® Tiie consternation of the Pagan 
world was dispelled by a wise and gracious edict of toleration ; 
in wljieh Jovian explicitly declared, that although he should 
everely punish the sacrilegious rites of magic, his subjects 
might exercise, with freedom and safety, the ceremonies of 
the ancient worship. The memory of this law has been pre- 
served by the orator Tliemistius, who was deputed by the 
senate of Constantinople to express their royal devotion for the 
new emperor. Themistius expatiates on the clemency of the 
Divine Nature, the facility of human error, the rights of con- 
science, and the independence of the mind; and, with some 
eloquence, inculcates the principles of philosophical toleration ; 
whose aid Superstition herself^ in the hour of her distress, is 
not ashamed to implore. He Justly observes, that in the re- 
cent changes, both religions had been alternately disgraced 
by the seeming acquisition of worthless proselytes, of those 
votaries of the reigning purple, who could pass, without a 
reason, and without a blush, from the church to the temple, 
and from the altars of Jupiter to the sacred table of the Chris- 
tians.^® 

In the space of seven months, the Eoman troops, who were 
now returned to Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen 
hundred miles ; in which they had endured all the hardships 
of war, of famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding their ser 
vices, their fatigues, and the approach of winter, the timid and 
impatient Jovian allowed only, to the men and horses, a respite 
/f six weeks. The emperor could not sustain the indiscreet 
and malicious raillery of the people of Antioch.^^ He was 


* Socrates, 1. iii. c. 24 Gregory Nozian^eu (Orat. iv, p. 181) and 
Xiibimiue (Orat. Pareiitalis. c. 148, p. 869) expresses the living senti* 
meuts of tfatir respective factions. 

“ Themisim®, Omt v. p, 68 — ^1, edit Hardnin, Paris, 1684 The 
4bbe de la Bleterie judiciously remarks, (Hist, do Jovieu, tom, i, p. 
199,) that Sozomcn has forgot the general toleration; and I’hemistius 
the establishment of tho Catholic religion. Each of them turned 
away from the object which he disliked, and wished to suppress tim 
pajt of the edict the least honorable, in his opinion, to the emperor 
io' ian. 

^ Of StiKUVTti ci^r0u* aXX* iTritrfCM^rrav 

• IV fcal Kut rais KaXo'ttjjIvot? ^a/jicSo'crotf, (/O'WOJSM 
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impatient to possess *iie palace of Constantinople ; and to pro- 
vmt the ambition of some competitor, who might occupy~th« 
vacant idlegiance of Europe. But be soon received the grate- 
ful intelligence, that liis aiithoritj was acknowledged from tiie 
fhraciaii Bosphorus to the Atlantic Ocean. By the first letters 
ivhich he despatched from the camp of Mesopotfimia, he bad 
delegated the military command of Gaul and Illyncinn to 
Malarich, a brave and iinthfiil officer of the nation of the 
Franks; and to his father-in-law, Count Lucilliau, who had 
formerly distinguished his courage and conduct in the dcfi-nce 
df Nisibis, Maiarich had declined an ofiice to which in* thought 
himself unequal ; and Lucillian >vas massacred at Eheims, in 
an accidental mutiny of the Batavian cohorts/'* ]]ut the mod 
eration of Jo viiius, master-general of the cavalry, who forgave 
the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased the tumult, and 
confirmed the uncertain minds of the soldiers. The oath of 
fidelity was administered and taken, with loyal acclamations; 
md the deputies of the Western armies saluted their new 
yovereign as he descended from Mount Taurus to the city of 
Tyana in Cappadocia. From Tyana he continued his hasty 
march to Ancyra, capital of the province of Galatia ; where 
Jovian assumed, with his infant son, the name and ensigns of 
he consulship.^* Badastana/® an obscure town, almost at an 
isqual distance between Ancyra and Nice, was marked for the 
fatal term of his journey and life. After indulging himself 
with a plentiful, perhaps an iriteinperate, supper, he retired to 
*est; and the next morning the emperor Jovian was found 


Hhdlk.) Johan. Antiochon. in Excerpt Valesian. p. S45. The libels 
>f Antioch may be admilt«<i on very slight evidence. 

Compare *AmmiafifiH, (xxv. 10,) wh(^ omits the name of the Bata- 
rians, with Zosimus, (1. ill p. 197,) who removes the scene of action 
<rom Kheims to Birmitim. 

Quor caj^ita Hcholarum orclo castrensis appellat. Ammkit sxr. 
10, and Vales, ad locum. 

Gugus vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis. no in enruli selM v<?hrrctnr 
ex more, id quod mox accidit protendeimi Augustus mid his sucices- 
aofs respectfully solicited a dispensation of ago for thesonR or nephtnvs 
whom they raised tf) the consulship. But the cunile chair of tho first 
Brutus had never been dishonored by an infant 

The Itinerary of Antonimis fixes Dadasiana Iloman miles 
from Hiee; 117 from Ancyra, (Wessoling, Itinerar. p. 141) The pil- 
grim of Bourdeaux, by omitting some stages, reduces the wh<.de spac« 
from 242 1o 181 miles. Wesseling, p. 574^ 


Badastana is supposed to he Oastabat.- »“Mi> 
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dead in Ins bed. The cause of tins sudden death was vaii' 
ously understood. By some it was ascribed to the consequences 
of an iiidlgestion, occasioned either by the quantity of the wine^ 
or the quality of the mushrooms, which he had s^vallowed 
in the evening. According to others, he was suftbcated in hk 
sleep by tlie vapor of charcoal, which extracted from the walk 
of the apartment tlje unwholesome moisture of the fresh plas- 
ter.“ Blit the want of a regular inquiry into the death of a 
prince, whose reign and person were soon forgotten, appears to 
have been the only circumstance which countenanced the ma- 
licious whispei’s of poison and domestic guilt” The body of 
Jovian w^as sent to Uonstantinople, to he interred with his pred^ 
eccssouj, and the sad procession was met on the road by ins 
wife Charito, the daughter of Count Liicillian ; who still wept 
the recent death of her father, and was hastening to dry her 
tears in the embraces of an Imperial husband. Her disappoint- 
ment and grief were imbittered by the anxiety of maternal 
tenderness. Six weeks before the death of Jovian, his infmt 
son liad been placed in the curule chair, adorned with the title 
of Mobllissimm, and the vain ensigns of the consulship. Un« 
conscious of his fortune, the royal youth, who, from his grand- 
father, iissumed the name of Varronian, was reminded only 
by the jealousy of the government, that he w^as the son of an 
emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was still alive, but he 
had already been deprived of an eye ; and his afflicted mother 
expected every hour, that the innocent victim would be torn 
from her arms, to appease, with his blood, the suspicions of the 
reigning princeJ® 

After the death of Jovian, the throne of the Roman world 


See Ammiaiius, (xxv. lOj Butupiug, (%. 18.) who mi^dife likewise 
be present, Jerom, (tom. i. p. 26, ad Heliodtn-uni,) Orosius, (vii, 81,) 
Sozomen, (I vl c. 8,) Zosimus, (I iii, p. It)'/, 128,) and Zonaraa, (tom. il 
I xiii. p. 28, 29.) We cannot expect a perfect agreciuent, and we sliall 
not discuss minute differences. 

Ammiiinua, unmindful of his usual candor and good sense, 
uompares the death of the harmless Jovian to that of the second 
Africanus. who had excited the fears and resentment of tlie popular 
faction. 

Ohryaostora, tom. i. p. 886, 844, edit Montfau^on. The Christian 
orator attempts to comfort a widow by the examples of illustrious 
misfortunes * and observes, that of nine emperors (including the Osesai 
OaJlus) who had reigned in his time, only two (Constantine and Con- 
siantius) died a natural death. Such vagun consolations have never 
wiped away a single tear. 
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teraaiaed to days/® witliout.a master. The minktm and 
generals still continued to «meet in council ; to exercise their 
respective functions; to maintain the public order; and peace- 
ably to conduct the array to the city of Nice in Bitbjraia, which 
was chosen for the place of the election In a solemn 
assembly of the civil and military powers of the empire, tbe 
diadem was again unaniraonsly offered to the prsefect Sallust. 
He enjoyed the glory of a vseeond refusal : and when the vir- 
tues of the father w^ere alleged in favor of his son, tlic ijncfeet, 
with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, declared to the (doc- 
tors, that the feeble age of the one, and the uiiexporienced 
youth of the other, were equally incapable Of the iaborioiw 
duties of gov(*rnment. Several candidabis were proposed ; and, 
after weighing the objections of character or situation, they wero 
successively rejected ; but, as soon as the name of Valent inimi 
wiis pronounced, the merit of that officer united the sufirages 
of the whole assembly, and obtained the sincere approbation 
of Sallust liinaselfi Valentinian®^ was the sou of Count Cratian, 
a native of Cibalis, in Pannonia, who from an obscure condition 
had raised himself, by matchless strength and dexterity, to the 
military commands of Africa, and BriUiin: from which ho 
retired with an ample fortune and suspicious integrity The 
rank and services of Gratian contributed, however, to smootli 
the first steps of the promotion of his son ; and afforded him 


Ten days appear scarcely sufficient for the march and election 
But it may bo observed, 1. Tliat the generals might commaml the 
expeditious xi<e of the public posts for themselves, their attendants, 
and messengers. 2. That the troops, for tlie ease of the cities, 
marched in many divisions ; and that the head of the column might 
arrive at Nice, when the rear halted at Ancyra. 

Ammianus, xxvi. 1. 2osimus, L iii. p. 198. ^ Philostorgius, I 
viii. c. 8, and Godefroy, Pissertat. p. 834. Pinlostorgius, who appears 
to have obtairmd some curious and authentic intelligence, ascribes 
the choice of Yalentinmu to the pr?efect Sallust, the master*general 
-Arintheus, Bagalaiphus count of the dmnestics, and the patrickti 
Patianus, whose pressing recommendations , from Ancyra had a 
weighty influence in the election, 

Ammiiinus (xxx. 1, 9) and the younger Victor have furnyied 
the portrait of Valentinian, which naturally precedes and illustratef 
tl^e history of his reign.* 


Symmachtts, in a fragment of an oration publishod by M. Mai, Uesejihe* 
Valeminian as bom among the snows of Illyria^ and habituated to miliiapi' 
khor amid the jieat and dust of Libya ; gemtus in frigadlms, educ^fcua nt 
aolibus 8ym. Orat. Frag. edit. Niebuhr, p. 5 . — M; 
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an early opportunity of displaying tliose solid and useful quali" 
jScations, which raised his character above the ordinary level 
of his feliow-soldiers. The person of Valentinian was tall 
graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, deeply marked 
with the impression of sense and spirit, inspired his friends 
witli awe, and Iiis enemies with fear ; and to second the efforts 
of his undaunted courage, the sou of Gratian had inherited the 
Advantages of a strong and healthy constitution. By the habiti, 
of clnistity and temperance, which restrain the appetites and 
invigorate the faculties, Valentinian preserved bis own and the 
public esteem. The avocations of a military life had diverted 
Ms youth from the. elegant pursuits of literature;^ he was 
ignorant of the Greek language, and the arte of rhetoric ; but 
as the mind of the orator was never disconcerted by timid per- 
plexity, he was able, as often as the occjision prompted him, 
to deliver his decided sentiments with bold and ready elocu- 
tion. The laws of martial discipline were the only laws that 
he had studied ; and he was soon distinguished by tlie lahoriom 
diligence, and inflexible severity, with which he discharged 
and enforced the duties of the camp. In the time of Julian he 
provokod the danger of disgrace, by the qontenjpt which he 
publicly expressed for the reigning religion and it should 
seem, from his subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet arid 
unseasonable freedom of Valentinian was the effect of military 
spirit, rather than of Christian zeal He was pardoned, how- 
ever, and still employed by a prince who esteemed his merit 
and in the various events of the Persian war, ho improved 
reputation which he had already acquired on the banks of th« 
Rhine. The celerity and success with which he executed an 
important commission, recommended him to the favor of Jovi- 
an ; and to the honorable command of the second school^ or 

At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to 
the table, he struck a priest, who had presumed 1o purify him with 
iustral water, (Sozomen, I vL c. f>, Theodoret, I lii. c. 15.) Sucli 
public defiance might become Valentinian; but it could leave no 
room for the unworthy delation of the philosopher Maximus, which 
Bupposes some more private ofieiice, (Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 300, 201.) 

Socrates, 1. iv. A previous exile to Melitene, or Thobais, (the 
first might be possible,) is interposed by Sozomen (1, vi, c. 6) and Phil- 
OBtorgius, fL vil c. 7, with Godefroy’s Bissertations, p. 298.) ' 

* According to Ammianus, he wrote elegantly, and was shilled in paint 
lag and mocmiijg. Scribena c ecord, venuBieque pingoae et fingena.- 

1 'M. 
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company, of Targetiers, of the domestic guards. In the march 
from Antioch, he had reached his quarters at Ancyra, %vhcu he 
was unexpectedly summoned, without guilt and witliout in- 
trigue, to assume, in the forty-third year of his age,tlie ahsokito 
government of the Roman empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice was of 
little moment, unless it were confirmed by the voice of the 
army. The aged Sallust, who had long observed the irregular 
fiuctiiations of popular assemblies, proposed, under pain of 
death, that none of those persons, whose rank in the service 
might excite a party in their favor, should appear in ])ublie on 
the day of the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of 
ancient- superstition, that a whole day was voluntarily added to 
this dangerous interval, because it happened to be the interca- 
lation of the Bissextile.^^ At length, when the hour was sup- 
posed to be propitious, Valentinian showed himself from n 
lofty tribunal ; the judicious choice was applauded ; and the 
new prince was solemnly invested with the diadem and the 
purple, amidst the acclamation of the troops, who “were dis- 
posed in martial order round the tribunal But; when ho 
stretched forth his hand to address the armed multitude, a busy 
whisper was accidentally started in the ranks, and insensihiy 
swelled into a loud and hnperious clamor, that he should name, 
without delay, a colleague in the empire. The intrepid calm- 
ness of Valentinian obtained silence, and commanded respect; 
and he thus addressed the assembly : “ A few minutes since it 
was in your power, fellow-soldiers, to have left mo in the 
obscurity of a private station. Judging, from the testimony 
of my past life, that I deserved to reign, you have placed me 
on the throne. It is now my duty to consult the safety and 
interest of the republic. The weight of the univeme is un- 
doubtedly too great for the hands of a feeble mortal I am 
conscious of the limits of mj abilities, and the uncertainty of 
my life ; and far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, the 
assistance of a worthy colleague. But, where discord may be 


Ammianus, in a long, because unseasonable, digression, (xxv^ 
I, and Yalesins, ad locum,) raably supposes that he under stands an 
astronomical q^uestion, of which his readers are ignorant It ia Ireated 
with more judgraeut and propriety by Cenaorinus (de Die Natali, c. 
2C) and Macrobius, (Saturnal. c. 12 — Id,) appellation of 

BmextUe, which marks the iiiauspicious year, (Augustin, ad Janua' 
itum, Epist U9,) is derived from the fffeUtim <€ the day of 
oaiends March. 
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fatal, the choice of a faithful friend requires mature and serioun 
deliberation. That deliberation shall be care. Let yout 
conduct be dutiful and consistent. Retire to your quartets \ 
refre.ih your minds and bodies ; and expect the accustomed 
donative on the accession of a new emperor,” The aston- 
ished troops, with a mixture of pride, of satisfaction, and of 
terror, confessed the voice of their master. Their angry clam- 
cra subsided into silent reverence; and Vaientinian, encom- 
passed with the eagles of the legions, and the various banners 
of the cavalry and infantry, was conducted, in warlike pomp, 
to the palace of Nice. As he was sensible, however, of the 
importance of preventing some rash declaration of the soldiers, 
he consulted the assembly of the chiefs ; and their real senti- 
ments were concisely expressed by the generous freedom of 
Dagalaiplius. ** Most excellent prince,” said that officer, if 
you consider only your family, you have a brother ; if you 
love the republic, look round for the most deserving of the 
Romans.”^® The emperor, who suppressed his displeasure, 
without altering his intention, slowly proceeded from Nice to 
Niconiedia and Constantinople, In one of the suburbs of that 
capital/’’ thirty days after his own elevation, he bestowed the 
title of Augustus on his brother Valens ; ^ and as the boldest 
patnots were convinced, that their opposition, without being 
serviceable to their country, would be fatal to themselves, the 
declaration of his absolute will was received with silent sub 
mission. Yalens was noNv in the thirty-sixth year of his age; 
but his abilities had never been exercised in any employment, 
military or civil ; and his character had not inspired the world 
with any sanguine expectations. He possessed, however, one 
quality, which recommended him to Valentinian, and preserved 


Talentiniaifs first speech is fi f m Ammianus, (xxvi. 2 ;) concise 
*ind sententious in Philostorgius, (1, Tiii. c. 8.) 

Si tuos amas, Imperator opdme, habes fratrem *, si Rempublicam 
quaere quern vestias. Ammian. xxvi. 4. In the division of the em- 
pire, Valentiniaii retained that sincere counsellor for himself, (c. 6.) 

In suburljano, Ammian. xxvi. 4. Tlie famous Hebdow-on^ or field 
of Mara, was tlistant from GcuKstantinopIe either seven stadia, or seven 
miles. See Yalesius, and his brother, ad loc., and Bucange, Censt i 
li p. 140, 141, 1*12, 17iJ. 

Symmachus praises the liberality of Valentinian ha raising his hroiher 
nt oaoe to the rank of Augustus, not training him through the slow and 
prabationai^ degree of Oassar. Exigui animi vices ratmerutn partluntar, 
wa libetalitas fiesideriis nihil reliqiiii Bymm Qrat p. 7, edit. Hiebahr,, 
fet-rUn, 1816, reprinted from MaL—M 
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fclie domestic poac<i of the empire ; chn^out and .jrrateful attach- 
ment to liis benefactor, whose sti])crioritv of geliius, as well as 
of autliority, Valeris humbly and cliecrfully'aekiiowkdgpd in 
fevery action of his 

Before Vakritinian divided tlie |)ro\ineos, he reformed the 
administration of the empire- All ranks of subjiTts, who had 
been injured or oppressed tinder tlie n^igii of Julian, were 
Invited to support their public aociisatious. The silence of 
mankind attested tbe spotless integrit v of the pr;eft 3 et Salln.4 ; 
and his own pressing solieitatioiis,''thal he might be pennitted 
to retire from tbe business of the state, were" rf jeeted by Val- 
entinian with the most honorable expressions of ’frieiidslnp and 
esteem. But among the tavoriles of the late emperor, there 
were many who had abused bis eiv<luiity or sujierstition ; and 
who could no longer hope to be protej'ted eitlier by favor or 
justice.®" The greater part of tlie ministers of the palace, 
und the governors of the provinces, were removed from their 
respective stations ; yet the eminont merit of some offieors 
WHS distinguished from the obnoxious crowd; and, notwith- 
*itanding the opposite clamors of zeal and resentment, lluj 
whole proceedings of this delicate incpiiry appear to liavo 
taeen conducted witli a reasonable share of "wisdom and mod- 
The festivity of a new reign veceiNcd a sliort and 
liuspicious interruption from the sudden illness of the two 
nrinces; but as sqpn as their health was restored, they left 
Constantinople in tlie beginning of the spring. In tbe castle, 
'^r palace, of Mediaua, only throe miles from Naissiis^ they 
sixecuted the solemn and final division of the Roman empire.” 
Vaientinian bestowed on Iiis brother the rich pra^fecture of 
die East^ from the Lower Danube to tbe confines of Persia ; 
whilst he reserved for his immediate government the warlike* 

28 pjirticipem quidem poicstatis; sed in moduni appari- 

^orifi niorigeruni, iit progrediens aperiot Amiiimn. xxvi. 4. 

Ifotwitlistanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Pssclml 
Chronicle, M. de Tillemont (Hist, dcs Einpereun^, tom. v. p, 671) 
mahn to disbelieve thosci siorioH, si avaniageuKes h iin payem. 

FiUnapiua celebrate^; and <}xagj:ferates the sufferings of Maximus, 
' p. SIJ ;) yet he allows that the sophbt or magician, the guilty 

javorite of Julian, and the personal enemy of Valeniinuin, was dis- 
missed on the payment of a small fine. 

The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosnnus, 1. iv. p. 20 X, 
Jtve detected nnd refuted by Tiilemont, (tom. v. p. 21.) 

** Ammianus, xxvi. 5. 

* Ipoe supra impacati Khen’ semibarbaras ripas raptiai vexilla coasJSit^s 

you II. — 2 
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prsefecturcs of Illyrkum, Italy^ and Gaul^ from tlie extremity 
of Greivie to the Caledonian rampart, and from the rampart 
of Cala Ionia to the foot of Mount Atlas. The provincial 
administration remained on its former basis; but a double 
supply of generals and magistrates was required for two conn 
cils, and two courts : the division was made with a just regard 
to tlioir peculiar merit and situation, and seven master-genWalsi 
were soon created, either of the cavalry or infantry. AVhen 
this important business had been amicably transacted, Valen- 
tumn and Vnleiis embraced for the last lime. The emperoi 
of the West established his temporary residence at Miluuj 
and the cin])eror of the East returned to Constantinople, to 
assume the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose language he 
was totally ignorant.®® 

The tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion ; 
and the throne of Valetis was threatened by the daring attempts 
of a rival whose affinity to the emperor Julian®^ wjjs his sole 
merit, and had been his only crime. Procopius had been 
hastily promoted from the obscure station of a tribune, and a 
notary, to the joint command of the army of Mesopotamia; the 
public opinion already named him as the successor of a prince 
who was destitute of natural heirs ; and a vain rumor was 
propagated by his friends, or his enemies, that Julian, before 
the altar of the Moon at Oarrhje, bad privately invested Pro- 
copius with the Imperial purple,®® He endeavored, by his 
dutiful and submissive behavior, to disarm the jealousv of 


Ammianus says, in general terms, sn>>agrastiR ingenii, nec bellicia 
nee liberalibus studiis eruditiis.. Ammian. xxxi. 14. The orator 
Themistins. with tlie genuine impertinence of a Greek, wishes for the 
first time lo speak the batin Inngtiage, the dialect of his sovereign, 
r5)v ^id\£>crnj; Jcpar>iSa'rtr, Orat, vi. P* 1^1. 

The nncertam degree of altianee, or consanguinity, is expressed 
by the words dvt\>jin, cognatus, consobrinus, (see Valesius ad Ammian. 
xHii. S.) The mother of Procopius might be a sister of Basilina and 
Count Julian, the mother and uncle of the Apostate. Ducaiige, Fam 
Byxantin. p. 49. 

Ammiati, xxhi. a, xxvl 6. He mentiqtis the report with much 
liesitation : susurravit obscurior faraa ; nemo enim dteti auctor exstitii 
veriM. It serves, however, to remark, that Procopius was a Pagats. 
Yet hifl religion does not appear to have promoted, or obstructed, hii 
protaisions. 


ens ^ ** Princere creatos ad difflcilom mllitiam revcrtistl Svtmn. Om 
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Jovian ; resigned, without a contest, liis military command ; 
and retired, with his wife and family, to cultivate the ample 
patrimony which he possessed in the province of Cappadocia, 
These useful and innocent occupations were interrupted hv 
the appearance of an officer with a band of soldic!^, who, iu 
the name of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, was 
despatched to conduct the iinfortunato Procopius either to a 
perpetual prison or an ignominious death. His presence of 
mind procured him a longer respite, and a more splendid 
Without presuming to dispute the royal mandate, he requested 
tlie indulgence of a few moments to embrace his we(‘ping 
family ; and wdiile the vigilance of his guards was relaxed by 
a plentiful entertainment, he dexterously escaped to the sea- 
coast of the Euxine, from whence he passed over to the 
country of Bosj)horus* In that sequestered region he re- 
mained many months, exposed to the hardships of exile, of 
solitmh^, and of want ; his melancholy temper brooding over 
his misfortunes, and his mind agitated by the jitst nppn^hen- 
sioii, tluit, if any accident should discover bis name, the faith- 
less Barbarians would violate, without much scruple, the laws 
of hospitality. In a moment of impatience and despair, Pro- 
copius embarked in a merchant vessel, which made sail for 
Oonstantinople ; and boldly aspired to the rank of a sovereign, 
because he was not allowed to enjoy the security of a subject. 
At first he lurked in the villages ,of Bithynia, coiitirmally 
changing bis habitation and his disguise/® By degrees he 
ventured into the capitol, trusted his life and fortune to the 
fidelity of two friends, a senator and a eunuch, and conceived 
some hoptis of success, from the intelligence wdiich he obtained 
of the actual state of public affairs. The body of the poopk 
wus infected with a spirit of discontent : they regretted the 
justice and the abilities of Sallust, wlio had been imprudently 
dismissed from the prsefecture of the Eiist. I'hey despised 
the character of Valens, which was rude without vigor, ana 
feeble without mihlness. They dreaded the influence of his 
father-in-law, the patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapaciems 
minister, who rigorously exacted all the arream of tribute that 


One t)f liis retreats was a country-hnuse of Ennoniiiif», the heretic 
Tlie Kiastor was absent, iiinwent, ignorant ; yet be narrowly escaped 
» sentence of death, was banished into the remote parts of 
Mauritania, (Philostorg. I ix. a 5, 8, and Gotlefro/s Dissert p. 

St8.) 
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inight remain unpaid since the reign of the emperor Aure- 
lian. The circumstances were propitious to the designs of a 
usurper. Tlie hostile measures of tlio Persians required the 
presence of Valens in By ria: from the Danube to the Eu- 
phrates tlie troops were in motion ; and the capital was 
oecasionallj tilled with the soldiers wdio passed or repassed 
the Thracian Bosphorus. Two cohorts of Gaul were per- 
suaded to listen to the secret proposals of the eonspiratom ; 
which were recommended by the promise of a liberal dona- 
tive: and, as tliey still revered the memory of Julian, they 
casil) consented to support the hereditary claim of his jirO' 
scribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they were drawn up 
near the baths of Anastasia; and Procopius, clothed in a 
purple garment, mare suitable to a player than to a monarch, 
appeared, as if be- rose from the dead, in the midst of Con- 
stantinople, The soldiers, who were prepared for his recep- 
tion, saluted their trembling prince with shouts of joy and 
vows of fidelity. Tlieir numbers w^ore soon increased by a 
hand of sturdy peasants, collected from tlie adjacent country ; 
and Procopius, shielded by the arms of bis adherents, was 
successively eo: ducted to the tribunal, the senate, and the 
palace. During the first moments of his tumultuous reign, 
he was astonished and terrified by the gloomy silence of the 
people ; who were either ignorant of the cause, or apprehen- 
sive of the eveilt But his military strength wjis superior to 
any actual resistance : the malecontents flocked to the stand- 
ard of rebellion ; the poor were excited by the liopes, and the 
rich were intimidated by the fear, of a general pillage ; and 
the obstinate credulity of the multitude was once more de- 
ceived by the promised advantages of a revolution. The 
nifigistrates were seized ; the prisons and arsenals broke open ; 
the gates, and the entrance of the harbor, were diligently 
occupied ; and, in a few hours, Procopius became the abso- 
lute, though precarious, master of the Imperial city.^ The 
usurper inqwovcd this unexpected success with some degree 
of Courage and dexterity. He artfully propagated the rumors 
and opinions the most favorable to his interest; while he 


It may be suspected, from a fraprmeiit of EJunapifts, that the heaibeti and 
philoKopluc party espoused the cause of Pi*ocapitts. Heraclius, the Cynic, a 
niati who had been honored by a philosophic controversy with Julian, strlk- 
lag the ground with his staff, incited him to courage with the line of Homer, 
lAtft/iOs ’’I'o'ffiV— lij/a Hs cj? icai m lihiji Btuuapius. Mai, p. Sf 7 ill 

Kichtthr » edition, p, 73,— M* 
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deluded tlie populace by ^ving audience to tbfe frequen"; bui 
imaginary, anibassadors of distant nations. The large bodies 
of troops stationed in the cities of Thrace and the tbrtresscs 
of the Lower Danube, were gradually involved in the guilt of 
rel)ellion: and the Gothic princes consented to snpj.dy the 
sovereign of Constantinople with the formidable strength of 
several thousand auxiliaries. Ilis generals passed the Bos ' 
phorus, and subdued, without an effort, the unarmed, but 
wealthy provinces of Bithynia and Asia. After an honorable 
defence, the city and island of Gyzicus yielded to his power ; 
the renowned legions of the Jomns and Herculeans embraced 
the cause of the usurper, whom they were ordered to crush ; 
and, as the veterans w'ere continually augmented with new 
levies, he soon appeared at the head of an army, whose valor, 
as well as niiml)ers, were not unequal to the greatness of the 
contest The son of Ilornnsdas,®’ a youth of spirit and 
ability, condescended to draw Ms sword against the lawful 
em|X5ror of the East ; and the Persian prince was immediately 
invested with the ancient and extraordinary powers of a Ro- 
man Proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow of the 
emperor Constantins, who intrusted herself and her daughter 
to the hands of the usurper, added dignity and reput^rtion to 
his cause. The* princess Constantin, who was then about five 
years of age, accompanied, in a litter, the march of the army. 
She was shown to the multitude in the arms of Per adopted 
father ; and, as often as she passed through the ranks, the 
tenderness of the soldiers was inflamed into martial fiiryt** 
they rijcollected the glories of the house of Constantine, and 
they declared, with loyal acclamation, that they would shed 
the last drop of their blood in the defence of the royal infant.*® 


Hormisdse maturo iiiyeiii Hormisdas regab« illius filio, potestaiera 
Proconsulis detulit ; et ci viba, more veterum, et MUa,rectm*o. Ammian. 
xxvi. 8. The Persian prince escaped with honor and safety, and was 
afterwards (A. ,D. 880) restored to the same extraordinary ofiee of pm^ 
consul of Bithynia, (Tillemont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. v. ]h 204 ) I 
am ignorant whether the race of Sasaan was prop^JgaieA T hnd (A. I), 
614) a pope Hormisdas j but he w^as a native of Frusmo, Italy, (Fagl 
Brev. Poiitific. tom. i. p. 24^.)^ 

The infant rebel was afterwards the wife of the emperor Gratran 
but she died young, and childless. See Ducange, Faro. Bymntin. p 
48,69. 

Sequimini culminis summiprosapiam, was the langu^e of ?r(K» 
phis, who affected to despise the obscure* teth, and fortuitoua 
of the upstart Pannonian. Ammian. xsti 1. 
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Ill tlie mean while Valentiihan was alarmed and perplexed 
by the doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the East."^ 
cliilieulties of a Gennan war forced him to confine his imme- 
diate care to the safety of his own dominions ; and, as every 
channel of commimication was stopped or eormpted, be lis- 
t(?ned, with doubtful anxiety, to the rumors which were indus' 
triously spread, that the defeat and death of Valeus haxl left 
Proiopius sole master of the Eastern provinces. Yalens was 
not dead : but on the news of the rebellion, which he received 
at G^esarea, he basely despaired of his life and fortune ; pro- 
posed to negotiate with the usurjier, and discovered his secret 
inclination* to abdicate the Imperial purple. The timid mon- 
arch w'as saved from disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his 
ministers, and their abilities soon decided in his favor the 
event of the civil war. In a season of tranquillity, Sallust had 
resigned without a murmur ; but as soon as the public safijtj 
was attacked, he ambitiously solicited the preejminence of toil 
and danger ; and the restoration of that virtuous minister to 
the prefecture of the East, \vas the first step which indicated 
the repentance of Yalens, and satisfied the minds of the 
people. The reign of Procopius was apparently supported by 
powerful armies and obedient provinces. But many of ibe 
pdncipal officers, military as well as civil, had been urged, 
edher by motives of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves 
bom the gAnlty scone; or to watch the moment of betraying, 
lukl deserting, the cause of the usurper. Liipieinus advanced 
by hasty marches, to bring the legions of Syria to the aid 
(’f Yalens. Arhithcus, who, in strength, beauty, and valor, 
e soeiled all the heroes of the age, attacked with a small troop 
f superior body of the rebels. When he beheld the faces of 
i He soldiers who had served under his banner, he commanded 
fcnora, with a loud voice, to seize and deliver up their pretended 
leader; and such was the ascendant of his genius, that this ex- 
traordinary onler was instantly obeyed/® Arbetio, a respectable 


Et dedigTiatiii? liommem superare certamine despicabilem, aucf* 
taritatis et celsi fiducil corporis ipsis hostibus juasifc, simm vincire 
rectorem: atque ita tiimarum, antesigimnus umbratilis comprensua 
Buovum manibus. The strength and beauty of Arintheus, the new 


Symiuaclxus desenbes bis embarraBsment “The Gjemans are the 
mmmm enemies of the state, Procopiua tiie private foe of the Emperor 5 
his 0r«|: care mast be victory, Ms second revenge.” Omt p 11 
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reteran of tlse gr^at Constantine, wlic Iiad be on distinguished 
by the honors of the consulship, was persuaded to leave his 
'etirensent, and once more to conduct an army into the field. 
In the heat of action, calmly taking off his helmet, he showed 
his gray hairs and venerable countenance : salutetl the sol- 
diers of Ih'ocopius by tlie endearing names of children and 
eompanions, and exhorted them no longer to support the des- 
perate cause of a contemptible tyrant; but to follow their old 
commander, who had so often led them to honor and victory. 
In the t\vo engagements of Thyatira^^ and Nacolia, the unfor- 
tunate Procopius was deserted by his troops, who were seduced 
by the instructions and example of their perfidimis officers. 
After wandering some time among the woods and mountains 
of Phrygia, he was betrayed by his desponding followers, con- 
ducted to the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. He 
sufterod the ordinary fate of an unsuecessfui usurper; but the 
acts of cruelty which were exercised by tlie conqueror, under 
the forms of legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of 
mankind.** 

Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of despot- 
ism and rebellion. But the in(]insition into the crime of 
magic, J which, under the reign of the two brothers, was so 


Hercules, are celebrated by St. Basil, who supposed that Q-oti bad 
created him as an inimitable model of rhe human species. The 
painters and sculptors couhl not express Ins figure the historians 
appeared fabulous when they related his exploits, (Ammiati. xxvL and 
Vales, ad loc.) 

llie same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and by 
Z^jsimus at Thyatira, which are at the distai^ce of 150 miles frtsm each 
iiher. But I’iiyatira alliiitxu* Lyco, (Plin. Hist. N*atur, v. HI, Oellarlus^ 
Geograph. Ajiti'q. tom. it p. 11) ;) and the trunscrihers might easily con- 
vert m obscure river into a well-known province.* 

Tlie adventures, usurpation, and fill of Procopius, are related, ju 
a regular series, by Ammianus, (xxvi. 6, 1, 8, 0, 10,) and Zosimus, {I jv, 
p. 210.) They often illustrate, and seldom confcradiot» oacli other, 
Themistius (Orat, vii. p. 91, 92) atlds some base panegyric; and Euna 
pius (p. 83, 84) some malicious satire.f 

* Ammianus and Zosimus placo the last battle at NacoHa ht Phrfi^tai 
Vmmiynus altogether omits *'uh 5 former battle near Thyatira. Procopiug 
vas on his march (iter tondnbal) towards Lycia. See WagnaPs not«, ic 
,e.— M. 

t Sy.nmachus joins with Themistins in praising the clcmicucy of Valeria 
i>Jic rieVnife modorafcus est. tjua.si contra so nemo piignavit, Symsn. Ol*at. 
p, 22. — M 

% Tn's mfauious inquisition into sorcery and witchcraft has hecu oi 
jmaujr >Uiuence on human afiairs than is coininonly supposed. Tho p#? 
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rigorously prosecuted both at Rome and Antiovh, was inter 
preted as tlie fatal symptom, either of the displeasure of 
Heaven, or of the depravity of mankind.*® Lot us not hesi- 
tate to indulge a liberal pride, that, in the present age, the 
enlightened part of Europe lias abolished ** a cruel and odious 
prejudice, which reigned in every climate of the globe, and 
adhered to every system of religious opinions.*® The nations, 
ind the sects, of the Roman world, admitted with equal ere- 
and similar abhorrence, the reality of that infernal art,** 
•nliich was able to control the eternal order of the planets, and 
tile voluntary operations of the human mind. They dreaded 
the mysterious power of spells and incantations, of potent 
herbs, and execrable rites ; which could extinguish or recall 
life, inflame tlie passions of the soul, blast the works of crea- 
tion, and extort from tlie reluctant daemons the secrets of 
futurity. They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, that 
this preternatural dominion of the air, of earth, and of hell, 
was exorcised, from the vilest motives of malice or gain, by 
some wrinkled hags and itinerant sorcerers, who passed their 


Libanius de ulciscenil. Julian, nece, c. ix. p, 158, 169. The sophist 
deplores the public frenzy, but he does not (after their deaths) impeach 
the justice of the emperors. 

The French and English lawyers, of the present age, allow the 
theory, and deny the practice, of witchcraft, (Eenisart, Reciieil do Beei- 
gions do Jurisprudence, an mot Soreum, tom. iv. p. 5511, Blachstone*/^ 
Commentaries, vol iv. p. 60.) As private reasoii always prevents, c r 
outstrips, public wisdom, the president Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, I 
xii c. 5, 6) rejects the en^imee of magic. 

Bee CEuvres de Bayle, tom. iii. p. 567 — 589. Tlie sceptic of Hoi 
terdam exhibits, according to his custom, a strange medley of loose 
knowledge and lively wdi 

The Pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, the 
Theurgic and the (roetic, (Hist, de TAcademie, tom, vii. p. 26.) 
But they could not have defended this obscure distinction against the 
acute logic of Baylo. In the '^ewish and Christian system, all dfemons 
are infernal spirits; and all C{>mmerco with them is idolatry, apostasy 
dca, which deserves death and damnation. 


seoutions against philosophers and their libraries was cairied on with sc 
much fury, that from this time {A. D. 374} the zjames of the Gentile philopo. 
phers became almost extinct ; and the Christian philosophy and religion, par* 
ticukrly in the East, established their nseendcncy. 1 am surprised that 
Gibbon has not made this observation. Heyne, Note on Zosinms, I. iv. 1 1, p. 
687r Besides vast heaps of manuscripts publicly destroyed throughout the 
East, men of letters burned their whole libraries, lest some fata! volume 
i^ould expose them to the inalieo of the informers and the extreme penalty 
of tbs law. Amm. Marc. xxix. 11. — M, 
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obscure lives in penury and contempt.*^ The arts of magic 
were equally condemned by the public opinion, and by tLe 
laws of Itoiuo ; but as they tended to gratify the most imperi- 
ous passions of the heart of man, they were coutinimlly pro- 
scribed, and continually practised.^® An imaginary cause is 
capable of producing the most serious and nuschievous effects. 
The dark predictions of the death of an emperor, or the suc- 
cess of a conspiracy, were calculated only to stimulate the 
nopos of ambition, and to dissolve the ties of fidelity; and 
the intentional guilt of magic was aggravated by the actual 
crimes of treason and sacrilc3ge.'‘“ Such vain ierrom disturbed 
the peace of society, and the happiness of individuals; and 
the harmless flame which insensibly melted a waxen image, 
might derive a powerful and pernicious energy from the 
affrighted fancy of the person whom it was maliciously de- 
signed to represent.®** From the infusion of those herbs, which 
were supposed to possess a supernatural influence, it was an 
easy step to the use of more substantial poison ; and the folly 
of mankind sometimes became the instrument, and the mask, 
of the most atrocious crimes. As soon as the zeal of inform- 
ers was encouraged by the ministers of Yalens and Yalen- 


The Oariidia of Horace (Cann. 1. v. Od. 5, with Dacior’a anti 
Sanadon’s illustrations) ia a vulgar witch. The Erictho of Lucan 
(Pharsal vi. 430 — 830) is tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. 
She chides the delay of the Furies, and threatens, with tremendous 
obscurity, to pronounce their real names ; to reveal the true iaforna! 
countenance of Hecata; to invoke the secret powers that He heldit 
hell &Q. 

Genus homimim potentibus inffdum, sperantibus fallax, qtod in 
civitate nostrE et vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Tacit Hist- i. 22. 
See Augustin, do Civitate Dei, L viiu c. 19, and the Theodosian Ood*^ 
I ix. tit xvi., with Godefroy’s Gt>mmentary. 

The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal consul* 
tation. The Uventy-four letters of the alphabet were arranged round 
a magic tripod : and a dancing ring, which had been phiced in tlie (Jgu 
tre, pointed to the four first letters in the name of the future etn])eror, 
0, E. 0, A. Theodorus (perhaps with many others, who owimd th.g 
fatal eyiiables) was executed. Theodosius succeeded. Laxdner {Htm 
then Djstimonies, vol iv. p. 3o3— 872) has copiously and hiirly exam 
iimd this dark transaction of the rejgn of Vaknis. 

Limus ut hie diire.scit, et hmc ut cera liquescit 

IJno eodemque igni - — YirgiL Bucolic, viii. 8U, 

Devovet absentee, simulacraqiie cerea figit 

Ovid, m Epist Hypail ad Jason tl. 
Steb vain inciititationa could affect the mind, and increase dwiasi. 
of Q ormanicus. Tacit Annal. ii. 
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tinian, tlioy onild nofe refuse to listen to andtKer charge, too 
fi'oquontly mingled in the scenes of domestic guilt ; a charge 
of a softer aiKl Uiss maliguant nature, for which the pious, 
(iiough excessive, rigor of Constantine had recently decreed 
the punishment of deatin*^^ This deadly and incoherent mix- 
tiire of treason and magic, of poison and adultery, afforded 
■•niinito gradations of guilt and innocence, of excuse and 
aggravation, wiiich in these proceedings appear to have been 
coiilbninl'.al by the angry or corrupt passions of .he J^oges 
I’hey easily dis^jovored that the degree of their industry and 
disccrtiinent was estimated, by the Imperial court, according to 
the ruunber of executions that were furnished from the respec- 
tive tribunals. It was not without extreme reluctance that they 
pronounced a sentent*e of acquittal ; but they eagerly adiiiitted 
such evidence as was stained with perjury, or procured by 
torture, to prove the most improbable charges against the must 
respectable characters. The progress of the inquiry continually 
opened new subjects of criminai prosecution ; the audacious 
informer, whose falsehood wiis detected, retired with impunity ; 
hut the wretched victim, who discovered his real or pretended 
accomplices, weri^ seldom permitted to receive the price of his 
infamy. From the extremity of Italy and Asia, the young, 
and tiic aged, were dragged in chains to the tribunals of Borne 
aT\d Antioch. Senators, matrons, and philosophers, expired in 
Ignominious and cruel tortures. The soldiers, who were ap- 
pointed to guard the prisons, declared, with a murmur of pity 
and indignation, that their mimbem were insufficient to oppose 
the flight, or resistiiuce, of the multitude of captives. The 
wealthiest families were ruined by fines and coriliscations ; the 
most innocent citix:ens trembled for their safety ; and we may 
f">rm some notion of the magnitude of tlie evil, from the ex- 
travagant assertion of an ancient writer, that, in the obnoxious 
provinces, the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives, formed 
the greatest part of the inhabitantB.®® 


Si‘e Heincceins, Antiqiiitat. Juris Roman, tom. il p. SoS, &c. Ood, 
Theo<loBian. !. ix. tit. 'T, wiiii Oodefroy’s Commentary. 

I’he cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch k desc! ibed* and 
most probably oxjig^i'ruled, by Ammianus (xxviil 1, xxix. 1, 2) and 
/Sssimus, (L iv. p. 2i () — 218.) The philosopher Maximus, with some 
justieo, was involvctl in the diarge of magic, (Eunapius in Vit. Sophist, 
p. 88, 89 ;) and young Olirysostom, who had accidenhilly found one of 
the proscribed books, gave luniself up for lost, (TiUemout, Hbi <kj! 
Empcmivs, tom. v. p. mO.) 
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Wiien Tacitus describes the deaths of the innocent and 
illustrious Homans, who were sacrificed to the cruelty ol the 
first Oeesars, the art of the historian, or the merit of "the suf- 
ferers, excites in our breast the most lively sensations of terror 
of admiration, and of pity. The coarse and undistinguishing 
pencil of Ammianus has delineated his bloody figures with 
tedious and disgusting accuracy. But as our attention is no 
longer engriged by the contrast of freedom and servitude, of 
recent greatness and of actual misery, we should turn with 
horror from the frequent executions, which disgraced, both at 
Rome and Antioch, the reign of the two brotKors.®* Valens 
was of a timid,®* and Yalentinian of a choleric, disposition.^* 
An anxious regard to liis pei-sonal safety was the ruling prin 
ciple of the administration of Valens. In the condition of a 
subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the 
oppressor ; and when he ascended the throne, he reasonably 
expected, that the same feai-s, which bad subdued his own 
mind, would secure the patient submission of his people. The 
ravorites of Yalens obtained, by the piivilege of rapine and 
conliscatiosi, the wealth whiclx his economy would have 
refused.®* They urged, with persuasive eloquence, that^ in 
all cases of trejison, suspicion is equivalent to proof ; that the 
power supposes the intention, of mischief; that the inten- 
tion is not less criminal than the act ; and that a subject no 
longer deservOvS to live, if ins life may threaten the safety, or 
disturb the repose, of his sovereign, 'llie judgment of Yaien- 
tinian was sometimes deceived, and his confidence abused; 
but he w^oiild have silenced the informers with a contemptuous 
smile, had they pn-suraed to alarm his fortitude by the sound 

Consult the six last books of Ammianus, and mote particularly 
the portraits of the two royal brothers, (xxx. 8, U, xxxl 14,) Tille- 
rnont has collected (tom, v. p. 12 — 18, p. 127 — 103) from all antiquity 
their virtues and vice«. 

qiie younger Victor asserts, that he was valde. timidus ; yet he 
behaved, as alnujst every man would do, with decent resfvlation at the 
head of an army. The same historian atti>mptR to prove tlut his anger 
was hannless. Arnmianus observes, with more candor ano jmignietit, 
hicidontia criminn ad contenlptam vel l^esam principis amplitiidinem 
trahens, in sanguinem smviebat. 

Cum epset ad acerbihitem naturiB calore propensior . . . pcnnas 
pCi ignes augehat et gladios. Aminian. xxx. 8.^ Seo xxyil 7 

I have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to hl§ 
servants. Avarice more properly belongs to mirnaters t« 

khsgs ; in wlmm that passion is commonly extinguished by abeouitt 
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of danger* They praised his inflexible love of justice ; and, 
in the pursuit of justice, the tuuperor was easily tempted to 
consider clomeucy as a weakness, and passion as a \'iriue. 
As long as ho wrestled with his e<\uals, in the bcdd cornpoti- 
lion of an active and ambitious life, Valentiuian was seldom 
injured, and never insulted, with imjmnity : if his prudence 
was arndgned, his spirit was applauded ; and the proudesl: 
and most powerful generals were apprehensive of provokirjg 
the reaeiitinent of a feark'ss seddier. x\fk*r he became mas- 
ter of the world, he uufonunately forgot, that where no resist- 
ance can be made, no courage can be exerted ; and instead 
of consulting the dictates of reason and magnanimity, he 
indulged the furious emotions of Ids temper, at a time when 
they were disgraceful to hiinsidf, and fatal to the dcfenceli.^ss 
objects of bis displeasure. In the government of his. house- 
hold, or of his empire, slight, or even imaginary, oflenees — a 
hasty word, a casual omission, an involuntary delay — were 
chastised by a sentence of iniinediah} death. The expressions 
which issued the most readily from the muutli of the emperor 
of the West were, “ Strike otT his head Burn him alive f’ 
“Let him ha beaten with clubs till lie expires;”®’ and 
Ids most favored ministers soon undei'stood, that, by a I'ash 
attempt to dispute, or suspend, the execution of his san- 
guinary commands, they might involve themselves in the guilt 
and punishment of disobedience. 'i1ie repeated gratification 
of this savage justice hardened the mind of Vaientiidan 
against }>ity auJ remorse ; and the sallies of passion were con- 
firmed by the habits of cruelty.®* lie could behold with 


He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of 
pleasantry : “ Abi, Comes, et nuita oi caput, cjui sibi miitari pvovinciam 
cuplt.” A Iwy, who had slipped too l\astily a Spartan iamnd ; an 
armorer, who had made a p<»lished cuirass that wanted some griiius of 
the legitimate weight, <fcc., were the victims his fury. 

The ■innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, whorn 
Valentinian corulemned fur signifying a legal summons. Ammiamw 
(xKvii. 7) strangely t^upposes, that all who had been unjustly executed 
were worshipped as martyrs by tlw ChriRtians. Plis impartial silence 
toes not allow iw to believe, that the great chamberlain Rhodiinus was 
nm’nt alive for an act of oppression, (Chroti Paschal p. 


* Ammianas does not say that they were wor, shipped as mtari^rs Q,uo 
ram momoriam apud MedioUuiiim colentes iinnc usqae Chnstiani' loeairu 
Mbi sepalti mnuad imwmd&B appellam. ^ WaifuePa note id Tom. Yei if 
the next paragraph refers to that traiiaactioD. vsdiiohds not qnite clear, (Sib 
aoia is right-— M. 
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ealm satisfaction tbe convulsive agonies of torture and cleatji| 
he reserved his friendship for those faithful servants whose 
temper was the most congenial to his own. The merit of 
Maximin, who had slaughtered the noblest families of Borne, 
was rewarded with the royal approbation, and the prsefecture 
cf Gaul Two fierce and enormous bears, distinguished by 
the appellations of Innocence^ and Mica Aurm^ could alone 
diserve to share the favor of Maximin. The cages of those 
tr usty guards were always placed near the bed-chamber of 
Valentinian, who frequently amused his eyes with the grateful 
spectacle of seeing them tear and devour the bleeding limbs 
of the malefactom who were abandoned to their rage. Tlieir 
diet and exercises were carefully inspected by the Eoraan 
emperor; and when Innocence haa earned her discharge, by a. 
long course of meritonous service, the faithful animal was again 
restored to tlie freedom of her native woods.*^* 

But in the calmer moments of relieetion, when the mind of 
Vaiens was not agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by 
rage, tbe tyrant resumed the sentiments, or at least the com 
duct, of the father of his country. The dispassionate judg- 
ment of tbe AYestera emperor could clearly perceive, and 
accurately pursue, his own and the public interest; and the 
sovereign of the East, who imitated with equal docility tho 
various examples %vhich he received from his elder brother, 
was sometimes guided by the wisdom and virtue of the prse- 
feet Sallust. l]oth princes invarhvbly retained, in tho purple, 
the chaste and temperate simplicity which had adorned i-Iaeir 
private life ; and, under their reign, the pleasures of the. court 
never cost the pc=‘Ople a blush or a sigh. They gradually 
reformed many of the abuses of the times of Constantins *. 
judiciously adopted and improved the designs of Julian ami 
his successor; and displayed * a styl^ apd spint of legislation 
which might inspire })osterjt7 with tho mast favorable opinion 
of their character and government, Jt is not froin tho master 
of Innocence, that we should expect the tender regard for tbe 
welfare of his subjects, which pmmptcd YAthuitijnan to con* 
demn tbe exposition of new-born infants and to estabiish 


” Ut bene m sylvaspjssii abire’ Mmxiam. Ammian. xxlx. 

So©' I yni, til. In. leg, 2. XTinipqui^que 
m «xponc!»daTu putav^Tit aniinadvcr^JUxi 
' * ‘ '1 nut interfere in 

f>l‘ how t vTl^ 


alias For the present I shuU au 

to ' N'oodt and Binkmthoek ; Uuw’ far. 
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irbuiieeD skilful pliysicians, with stipends and privileges, in the 
iburteeti quarters of Home. Tlie good sense of an illiterate 
soldier founded a useful and liberal institution for the educa- 
tion of youth, and the support of declining science.*^ It was 
his intention, that the arts of rhetoric and grammar should be 
taught in the Greek and Latin languages, in the m(*tro]jolis of 
every province; and as the size and dignity of the school 
was usually proportioned to the importance of the city, the 
academies of Home and Constantinople claimed a just and 
singular preeminence. The fragments of the literary edicts 
of Valentinian imperfectly represent the school of Constanti- 
nople, which ■was gradually improved by subsequent regula- 
tions. That school consisted of thirty-one professors in 
diifereiit branches of learning. One philosopher, and two 
lawyers; five sophists, and ten grammarians for the Greek, 
and three orators, and ten grammarians for the Latin tongue ; 
besides seven scribes, or, as they were then styled, antiqna 
rians, whose laborious pens supplied the public library with 
fair and correct copies of the classic writers. The rule of 
conduct, which was prescribed to the students, is the more 
curious, as it affords the first outlines of the form and disci- 
pline of a modern univei’sity. It was required, tiuit they should 
bring proper certificates from the magistrates of their native 
province. Their names, professions, and places of abode, 
were regularly entered in a public register. The studious 
youth were severely prohibited from w^asting their time in 
{easts, or in the theatre; and the term of their education was 
limited to the age of twenty. The priefect of the city w^as 
empowered to chastise the idle and refractory by stripes or 
expulsion ; and* he Avas directed to make an annual report to 
the master of the offices, that the knowledge and abilities of 
the scholars might be usefully applied to the public service. 
The institutions of Valentinian contributed to secure the 
bemefits of peace and plenty ; and the cities were guarded by 
Hie establishment of the Defensors ; freely elected as the 

Oils unnatural practice had been condennied or abolished by law, 
philosophy, and the more civilized state of society. 

These salutary institutions are explained in the Theodosian Code, 
« xili tit. ill. De Professoribus et Medicu, and L xiv, tit. ix. De Btadlui 
tibcrnlibus Urhh Romai. ' Besides our usual guide, (Godefroy,) we may 
consult Giarmone, {Tstoria di Na])o]i, tom. i. p, 105 — 111,) who has 
heated the interesting subject with the zeal and eurioAiiy of a man of 
letters who studies his domestic history. 

Cod. Tlieodoa, 1. i. tit. Sti. with Goclefrov's Pan% whi<d! 

liUgenUy "jlcun^ from the re^t of (he code. 
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tributics and advocates of tlio people^ to snpport tlieir riifliia, 
and to expose tludr grievances, before tbe tribunals of the 
civil magistrates, or even at the fuot of tlie Inipenal throne. 
The finances were diligently administered by two ]n-iijces, 
who had been so long accustomed to th<3 rigid ccouojny of a 
pnvate fortune; hut in the r(,*ecipt and a[>plication of the 
revenue, a discerning eye might observe some ilifferenco 
between the govermnent of the East and of the West, Valmis 
was persuaded, that royal liberality can be suppli»3d only by 
public oppression, and his ambitum never iisjnred to s.-^aire, 
by tlicir actual distress, the future strength and prctsjterily of 
his people. Iiistcjui of increasing tlie WiUglit of taxe*^, wliicli, 
ni tlie space of forty years, had been gradually donbl-d, ho 
reduced, m the first yc^ars of Ins reign, one fi)uHh of tho 
tribute of the East®® Valentininn appears to Iiave bt'cn less 
attentive and less anxious to relieve the bnrdems of bis ]ffM>])le. 
He might reform the abmes of the fiscal admiriistratiun ; but 
he exacted, without seru[*le, a v<‘ry large share of the judvafe 
property ; as he was convinced, thal^ the revenues, wlfadi sup- 
ported the luxury of individuals, woTiId be inucii nKm* advan- 
tageously employed for tlie d<dence and improvement of tlie 
statv3, Tim subjects of the East, who enjoyed the ]ir(*se!it 
benefit, applauded the indulgence of their prince. Tin-* solid, 
but less splendid, merit of Valentiriian was felt and acknowl- 
edged by the suhsequ^mt generation/* 

But the most honorabfe circumstanee of the cluiracier of 
Talentinian, is the firm and temperate impartiality whieli he 
uniformly preserved in an age of religious contention. His 
strong sense, unenlightened, but uncoiTujyted, by siudy, de- 
clined, with respectful inditferonce, the subtle questions if 
theological debate. The government of the Murih claimed his 
vigilance, and satisfied liis anibitio'n ; and while h(3 rernorn* 
bored that he was the disciple of the elmreh, lie never forgot 
iltat he was the sovereign of the clergy. ‘Under IIk^ reign of 

Three lines of Ammianus (sxxi. 14) cnutitenutice a whole i»rrttiou 
of lliemlsiiiiH, (viii. p. 101—120,) full of iHluhidoii, pedant ry, and 
common-place morality, nloipieut M. Tliojitns (tom. i. p. >hh‘. — 
aOU) has amused himself with eeiebriiting tho virtues and }?ciiiiH of 
Thomistius, who was liot imwcn’thy of the ago in whkdi he Hved.^ 

Zosinius, 1. iv. p. 2t)2. Ammian. xxx. 9. Jlis roormaiion of 
costly abuses might entitle hitn to the praise of in provi jtckles adino- 
fitim parens, tribniiyrum ubiqiie inidliens sarehms. By s^me hk 
Cragality was styled avarice, (derom. Ohron. p ISUd 
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an apostfde, he had .signalized his zeal far the honor of Chrm- 
tianity : he albwod to his subjects the privilege which be had 
assumed for himself ; and they might accept, with gratitude 
and. confidence, the general toleration wliich was granted by 
a prince addicted to passion, but incapable of fear or of dk- 
g'aise.®^ The ]^ag;ai}s, the Jews, and all the- various sects 
which ackiiowledged the divine authority of Christ, were 
protected by the kiws from arbitrary power or popular insult ; 
lor Wiis any mode of worship prohibited by Valentinian, 
except those secret and criminal practices, which abused the 
name of religion for the dark purposes of vice and disorder. 
Tile art of magic» as it was more cruelly punished, was mure 
fitvictly proscribed : but the emperor admitted a formal dis- 
tinction to protect the ancient methods of divination, wdiicli 
were approved by the senate, and exercised by the Tuscan 
hainspices. lie had condemned, with the consent of the most 
rational Pagans, the license of nocturnal sacrifices; but he 
immediately admitted the petition of Prsetextatns, proconsul 
of Achaia, who represented, that the life of the Greeks would 
become dreary and comfortless, if they were deprived of the 
invaluable blessing of the Eleiisinlan mysteries. Philosophy 
alone can boast, (and perhaps it is no more than the boast of 
philosophy,) that her gentle hand k able to eradicate from the 
human mind tlie latent and deadly principle of fanaticism. 
But this truce of twelve years, wiiich was enforced by the 
wise and vigorous government of Valentinian, by suspending 
the repetition of mutual injuries, contributed to soften the 
manners, and abate the jnejudices, of the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a 
distance from the scene of the fiercest controversies. As 
soon as the Christians of the West bad extricated themselves 
from the snares of the creed of Rimini, they happily relapsed 
into the slumber of orthodoxy; and the small remains of the 


Testes sunt leges a mo in exorciio Imperii mei datse; quibiia mh 
cuiqiie quod aniino imbibisset cidendi libera lacultas tributa est 
Cod. Theodoru 1, be. tit, xvl leg. 9. To this declaration of Valen 
tinian, we may add the various testimonies of Ammlanus, (xxx, UJ 
Zodinus, (1. iv p, 201,) and Sozomen, (1. vi c. 7, 21.) Ikrontus 
would naturally fdame suelx rational toleration, (Anna! Eccles A.. 1) 
m, No. 129---132, A. D. 876, No. 8, 4.)* 


Oomme il present pour r^gle de ue point se mfder do f|ispmr8<ta 
soti liiuioii-e est prcs<iue cutierement degag^H5 dea ftilkires 
doaeri. Le Beau. — M ' ^ 
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Ariati party, that still subsisted at Sirmiua or Milan, mighl 
be considered rather as objects of contempt than of reseiit- 
ment But in tlie provinces of the East, from tlie Euvine ta 
the extremity of Thebais, the strength and numbers t^f the 
hostile factions were more equally buhoiced ; ariii tlii.H equality, 
instead of recotnineiKling the counsels of peacv, sfU’ved only 
to perpetuate the horrors of religious war. The monks and 
bishops supported their arguiiKiiits by invectives ; and 
nvectives were sometimes followed by blows, Atliamwiw 
RtlU reigiu-id at Alexandria *, the thrones of Constantinople and 
Antioch were occupied by Arian prelates, and evi-ry epis<‘opal 
vacancy was the oe<;asion of a popular tumult 'Iln.* Ilom- 
oou‘<iaiis were fortiikd by the rccouciliatifui of lifty-nine 
Mace Ionian, or Semi- Arian, bishops ; but their secret reluc- 
tance to embrace the divinity of the Holy Ghost, clouded tlio 
splendor of the triumph; and the dcclanition ol‘ Valens, who, 
in the first years of his roign, had imitatfKl the inij)artial «?on- 
duet of his brother, was an important victoiy on the side of 
Arianism. I'he two brothers had pmed their private lif^- in 
the condition of catechumens; but the piety of V’alcns 
prompted him to solicit the sacrament of baptism, b^fure he 
exposed his person to the dangers of a Gothic war, jlc 
naturally addressed himself to Eudoxus,®® ^ bishop of the 
Imperial city; and if the ignorant monarch was instructed hy 
that Arian pastor in the principles of heterodox theology, his 
misfortune, rather than his guilt, was the inevitable conse- 
quence of his erroneous choice, 'Whatever had been the 
determination of the emperor, he must have olfcnded n 
mimeroiis party of his Christian subjects ; m the leaders hatli 
of the Homoousians and of the Arians believed, that, if they 
were not suffered to reign, they were most cruelly injured and 
oppressed. After he had token this decisive shq), it was 
extremely clifficidt for him to preserve either the viitue, or the 
reputation of impartiality. He never aspired, like Constan- 
tins, to the fame of a profound theologian; but as he Imd 


Eudoxus was of a mild and tindd disposition, When he bap- 
tized Valem, (A, B. 3f)7,) he must have been extremely old ■, since 
he liad studied theology hfty-hve years before, under Luciun, a 
tearwed and pious martyr. Phllostorg, h il c. 14 — Irt, I iv. c. 4, with 
Oodefroy, p 8S, 206, and Tilleiuout, Mem. Ecoles. tom. v. p. 

4e<\ Ac. 


the iuHuenee of his wife, say the ceeiesiastieal writers.— M. 
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receive I siniplicitj and respect the tenets of Eiixodus, 
Valens resigned liis conscience to the direction of his ecclesi- 
astical guides, and promoted, by the influence of his authorityj 
the. reunion of the AiJianasmi heretics to the body of tiie 
Catholic churclu At first, he ])itied their blindness; by 
degrees he was provoked at their obstinacy ; and he insensibly 
hated those sectaries to whom he was an object of hatred.**’ 
The feeble mind of Valetis was always swayed by the persons 
with whom he familiarly conversed ; and the exile or iinpiis- 
onmeot of a private citizen are the fivors the most readily 
granted in a despotic court. Such punishments were fre- 
quently inflicted on the leaders of the Houioousian party; and 
the misfortune of fourscore ecclesiastics of Cons tan tinoplo, 
who, perhaps accidentally, were burned on sliipboard, was 
imputed to the cruel and premeditated malice of the enqieror, 
and his Arian ministers. In every contest, the Catholics (if 
we may anticipate that name) were obliged to pay the penalty 
of their own faults, and of those of their adversaries. In 
every election, the claims of the Arian candidate obtained the 
preference ; and if they were opposed by^ the majority of the 
people, he was usually supported by the authority of the civil 
, magistrate, or even , by toe terrors of a military force. Tiie 
enemies €>f Athanasius att<mipted to disturb the last years of 
his venerable age ; and his temporary retreat to his father’s 
sepulchre has been celebrated as a fifth exile. But the zeal 
of a great people, who instantly flew to arms, intimidated the 
priefeet: and the archbishop was permitted to end his life* in 
peace and in glory, after a reign of forty-seven years. The 
death of Athanasius was tlie signal of the persecution of 
Egypt; and the Fagan minister of Valens, who forcibly 
seated the worthless Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, 
purchased the favor of the reigning party, by the blood and 
sufferings of their Christian brethren. The free toleration of 
the heathen and Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, as a 
circumstance which aggravated the misery of the Catholics, 
and the guilt of the impious tyrant of the Efist.®® 

The triumpli of the orthodox party has left a deep stiiin of 
persecution on tlic memory of Valens ; and the character of 

Gregory Ufiiziatizea (Orat. xxv. p. 432) insults the persecuting 
spirit of the Ar’ums, as an infidlible symptom of error and heresy. 

** This sketch of the ecclesiastical government of Valens is clrawi* 

Socratt^R, (1. iv.,) Sozomcn, (1. vi.,) Theodoret, (i, iv.,) and th« 
tmLOHtise comoilation^ of TilloinouL, (particularly tom. vl viii. and bO 
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% prince wlia derived his virtues, as well as liia vices, from a 
^)eble understanding and a pusillanimous teinjjer, scanely 
deserves the labor of an apology. Yet candor may discover 
some reasons to suspect that the ecclesiusticai ministers of 
Valeiis often exceeded the orders, or even tlie inientions, of 
their master ; and that the real measure of facts h;is been very- 
liberally magnified by the velieinent declamation inul easy 
credulity of his autagouists,*** 1. The silence of Viileniiulari 
may suggest a probable argument that the partial sincerities, 
which were exercised in tlie name and provittces of his col- 
league, amounted only to some obscure and inconsiderable 
deviations from the established system of religious toleration; 
and tile judicious historian, who has praised tlie equal tcunpei 
of the elder brother, has not thought himself obliged to con* 
trast the tranquillity of the West witli the cnnd persecution ot 
the East.’® 2. Wlmtever credit may be allowed to vague and 
distant reports, the character, or at least the behavior, of 
Valens, may be most distinctly seen in his persoiuil transae** 
lions with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of (^-a^saroa, who had 
succeeded Athanasius in the management of the Trinitarian 
cause.’^ The circumstantial narrative has beoii composed by 
the Mends and admirers of Basil ; and as soon as we have 
strippe<l away a thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, wo shall 
be astonished by the unexpected mildness of the Arian tyrant, 
who admired the firmness of bis character, or was apprcheii- 
me, if he employed violence, of a general revolt in the pruv- 
face of Cappadocia. The archbishop, wlio asserted, with 
inflexible pride,’® the truth of Ills opinions, and the dignity of 


Dr. Joriin (Ennwks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. tB) has 
Hready conceived and intimated the same suspicion. 

This reflection is so obvious and forcible, that Orosius (b vii. e. 
82, S8,) delays the persecution till after the tleatb of V'alcntmiaix 
Bucrates, on the other hand, supposes, (I iii. c. 82,) that it was ap- 
peased by a philosophical oration, wdiich Thcniisdus proiKmuced in 
the year ”874, (Orat xli, p. 154, in Ltitin only.) Such coiitr*adicUons 
diminish the evidence, and re<luce tlie term, of the persecution of 
Valens. 

TiUemont, whom I follow and abridge, has extracted (Meni. 
BMes. tom. viii, p. 153 — 167) tho mont autiientic cinunnstances from 
the Panegyrics of tho two Gregtfries ; the brother, atid the friend, of 
Basil The letters of Basil himself (Dupin, Bibliothfeqne, Eedesiav 
tique, tom. ii. p. 155--'1S0) do not present the image of a very lively 
persecution. 

■ Basilius Ciosariensis episcopus Oappadoeioa darns hal?etur . . « 
qm muh-a oontinontim et ingenii bona nno superbi^e malo perdidit 
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his ritnkj was left in the free possession of his conscience and 
his throne. The emperor devoutly assisted at the solemn ser- 
vice of the cathednil ; and, instead of a sentence of banish' 
merit, subsen bed the donation of a valuable estate for the use 
of a hospital, which Basil had lately founded in the neighbor- 
hood of Ciesarea/® 3. 1 am nut able to discover, that any 
law (such as Theodosius afterwards enacted against the 
Ariiins) was published by Talens against the Atlianasian sec- 
trrries ; and the edict which excited the most violent clamors, 
may not appear so extremely reprehensible. The emperor 
had observed, that several of his subjects, gratifying their lazy 
disposition under the pretence of religion, had dissociated 
themselves with the monks of Egypt; and he directed the 
count of the East to drag them from their solitude ; and to 
compel these deserters of society to accept the hiir alternative 
of renouncing their temporal possessions, or of discharging 
the public duties of men and citizens.’’^ The ministers of 
Valens seem to have extended the sense of this penal statute, 
since they claimed . a right of enlisting tlie young and able- 
bodied monks in the Impevud armies. A detachment of cav- 
alry and infantry, consisting of three thousand men, marched 
from Alexandria into the adjacent desert of Kitria,^^ which 
was peopled by five thousand monks. The soldiem were con- 
ducted by Arian priests ; and it is reported, that a considera- 
ble slaughter was made in the moniisteries which disobeyed 
the commands of their sovereign/® 


This irreverent passage is perfectly in tbe style and ^ character of St. 
Jerom. It does not appear m Sciiger’s edition of his Chronicle ; hut 
Isaac Tossius found it in some old MSS. which had not been reformed 
by the monks. 

Tills noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) sur- 

g assed in merit, if not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of 
abylon. It was principally intended for the reception of lepers, 
(Q-reg. Kamuzen, Orat xx. p. 439.) 

Ood. Theodos, I xii tit. i. leg. 63. Godefroy (torn. iv. p. 409—* 
41 S) performs the duty of a commentator and advocate. THlemont 
(H^m. Eccles. tom. viii. p. 808)^ mppom a second law to excuse his 
orthodox, friends, who had misrepresented the edict of Yalens, and 
suppressed the liberty of choice. 

See D'Anville, Description de TEgypte, p. ?4. Hereafter I shah 
consider the monastic institutions, 

^ Socrates, I„iv, c, 24, 20. Orosius, i. vii. c. 33. Jerom. in Ghroii 
p. 189, and tom. ii. p, 212. The monks of Egypt performed many 
imracte®, which prove the truth of their faith. Bight, says Jortin, 
(Remarks, vol iv. p, 79,) but what proves the truth of ^liose mliacks j 
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The strict regulations wliieli have been framed by the 
dom of modern lt‘gislaturs to restrain the wealth and avarw 
of the clergy, may be originally deduced from the example of 
the emperor Yalentinian, His edict/^ addressed to Damasua, 
oishop of Rome, was publicly read iu the churches of the 
city. He admonished the ecclesiastics and monks not to fro- 
'|iieut the houses of widows and virgins ; an<l mcruieod their 
iisobedieuce with the auiniad version of the civil judge. The 
iirector was no longer permitted to receive any gift, or legacy, 
>r inheritance, from the liberality of his spiritual daughter : 
every testaineut contrary to this edict w^as declared null and 
void ; and the illegal douaiion was conhscated for the use of 
the treasury. By a subsequent regulation, it should .seem, that 
the same provisions were extended to nuns and bishops ; and 
that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were rendered 
incapable of receiving any testamentary gifts, and strictly 
eontined to the natural and legal rights of inheritance. As 
the guartliau of domestic happiness and virtue, Valentiiiian 
applied this severe remedy to the growing evil. Iu the capital 
of the empirij, the females of noble and opulent houses pos- 
sessed i\ very ample share of iud(q3etid«5rit property : and many 
of those devout femal(?s had embraced the doctrines of Oliris- 
tiaiiity, not only with the cold assent of the understanding, but 
with the warmth of affection, and j;)erliaps with the eagerness 
of fashion. They sacriticed the piefisures of dress and luxury ; 
and renounced, tor the praise of chastity, the soft eudearnients 
of conjugal society. Some ecclesijistic, of real or apparent 
sanctity, was chosen to direct their timorous conscience, and 
to amuse the vacant tenderness of their heart i and the un- 
bounded confidence, which they hastily bestowed, v^m oflen 
abused by knaves and enthusiasts; who hastened from the 
extremities of the Hist, to enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the 
privileges of the monastic prof4?ssion. By their coBtemj>t of 
the world, they insensibly acquired its most desirable advan- 
tages ; the lively attachment, perhaps of a young and l/cautiful 
Woman, the delicate pliuty of an opulent hau:>ehoid, arid the 
respectful homage of the slaves, the freed men, juid the clients 


Cod Theodoft. 1. xvi. tit* ii. leg. 21). Godefray, (tom. vi. p. 49^) 
aftet the example of Btironius, impartially collects all that the iaiherg 
hare said on the subject of this important law; whoso spirit was 
long aftcrwatda re'^ivad by the emperor Frederic II., Edward 1 of 
ikigland, and other Ohri&tiau princes wh<^ reigned after the twdftfe 
eesitury. 
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oi‘ a senatorial The immense fortunes of the Roman 

ladies were gruilually consumed in lavish alms and expensive 
pilgrimages ; and tlie artful nioiik, who had assigned himself 
the tirst, or possibly the sole })lace, in the testament of his 
spiritiuii dfiugiiter, still presiuaed to declare, with the smooth 
face of ]iypo(a*is}% that ha was only the instrument of charity, 
and tile steward of Un^ ]Joor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, 
trade,'® which tvas exe-rcist-d by the clergy to defraud the 
ex]jC(itations of the iiuturni heii’wS, had provoked the indignation 
of a superstitious ag(^: and two of the most respecbible of the 
Latin fathers very honestly confess, that the ignominious edict 
of Valenti Ilian was just and necessary; and that the Christian 
priests had deserved to lose a privilege, which was still enjoyed 
by com(‘(iiaiis, oiiariot(K*.rs, and the ministers of idols. But the 
wisdom and authority of tlic legislator are seldom victorious in 
a contest wdtli the vigilant dexterity of private interest; and 
Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently acquiesce in the justice of 
an ineffectual or salutaiy law. if tlie ecclesiastics were checked 
in the pursuit of personal emolument, they would exert a more 
laudable industry to inci’case the wealth of the church ; and 
dignify their covetousness with the specious names of piety and 
patriotism/® 

Bamusus, bishop of Rome, who w^as constrained to stigma- 
tize the avarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of 
Valentin Ian, had the good sense, or the good fortune, to engage 
in his service the zeal anti abililies of the learned Jerom ; and 
the grateful saint has celebrated the merit and purity of a very 
ambiguous character/® But the splendid vices of the church 

The expressions which I have used are temperate and feeble, if 
compared wiUi the v(?hemont invectives of Jerom, (tuiu. I p. 1 J, 45, 
144, Ac.) In his turn he was reproached wdth the guilt whicli he iiiv 
puted to Ills brother monks ; and the Bcelci'atu% the V^rsipeUls^ wasj 
publicly accused as the lover of the widow Paula, (tom, ii. p. 363.) 
Kg utidoubtedly possessed the affection, both of the motlier and the 
daughter ; but iiu dechire.s that he never abused his inffuence to any 
Hchi^h or sensual purp()>e. 

.Ihidct dicero, saccr dotes idoloriim, niimi et aurigm, et senrta, 
haweditates capiunt: stdis deriris ac monadm hac lege prohibefcisr, 
Et non pi’ohibetnr a persecutor! bus, aed a principibiis Ohdstiania 
Nec de lege queror ; sed doleo cur mi^ruenmus banc legera. jerena 
(torn, h p. 13) discreetly iiisinuates the secret policy of hia patrec 
Daraasus. 

Tbre3 words of Jerom, .mneire memorim JDamasits (tom. ii. p, 
away all his stam.s, and blind tire devout eyes of 'riUmoUfe 
fMeru Bcclos. tom, vjLi. p. 386—424.) 
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of Eome, uiKlor tbe mgn of ValeRtmiaii and Baniasus, liave 
bt^en curiously observed by the historiaii Aminianxis, ^vlio 
deli Vera Jus impartial sense in these expressive words ; “ Hie 
pra^fecture of Juventius was accompanied with peace and 
plenty, but the tranquillity of his g'overninent was soon dis- 
turbed by a bloody sedition of the distracted ])eo})lc. The 
ardor of Damasus and Ursinus, to seize the e}>is<a>pal seat, 
surj>assed the ordinary measure of human ambition. 'I'hey 
contended with the rage of party; tlie quarrel was niainlaiiie<l 
by tlie wounds and death of their followers; and the jncofcct, 
unable to resist or a[>pease the tumult, was constrained, by 
superior violence, to retire into the suburbs. Daniasus pre- 
vailed : the well-disputed victory remaitnal on the side of his 
taction; one hundred and thirty-seven dead bodies®^ were 
found in the Basilica of Biciniuus,*^ where the Christians Imld 
their religious asscanblies ; and it v/m long before the angry 
•ninds of the , people resumed their accustomed tranquillity. 
When 1 consider the splendor of the capihd, 1 tun not aston- 
ished th*at so valuable a prize should iniiame the dcsirv^s of 
ambitious men, and produce the fiercest and most obstinate 
contests. The successful candidate is secure, that he will bo 
enriched by the ofterings of matrons;®® that, as soon as lus 
dress is comjjosed with becoming care and elegance, he may 
proceed, in his chariot, through the streets of Uonn?;®^ and 
that the sumptuousness of the Imperial table will not equal tlio 
profuse and delicate eiiterlaimnents provided by the taste, and 
at the expense, of the Roman pontiffs. How much more 


Jmmi himself is forced to allow, crudelissimm inierfeetionos 
diversi sexus perpetrat®, (m Chron. p. Ii56.) But an onjrinal liJtH, i>r 
petition of two presbyters of the adverse party, has nnaccouruably 
escaped. They affirm that the d<®rs of the Basilica w^ere burnt, and 
that the roof was untiled; that Dainasus niarcbed at the head <*f his 
ow'n clergy, grave-diggers, eharioteers, and hired gladiators ; that none 
of party were killed, but that one hundred and sixty dead bodie** 
were found. TJiis petition is published by the l\ Sinnoud, in the lirst 
vulunie of his work. 

The JJasiMca of Sicininiis, or Liborius, is probably the church td 
Suncta Maria Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill, Baronins, A. 1>. 307 
t^o, 3 ; and Pomitns, Honm AtUiqua et Nova, I iv. c. E, p. 402. 

I’he enemies of Damaeus styled him AuHscaipim Maironarvm 
the ladies’ ear-scratcher. 

Gregory Naaianzen (Orat. xxxii, p. 526) describes the pride and 
mxury of the prelates who reigned in the Imperial cities; their 
gilt car, fiery et^s, aumercmiir train, dsc. The crowd §;ave way as tt 
A wild befcsi 
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rationally (coutimie.^ the lioricst Pagan) would those pemtifiTs 
3 onsult their true happiness, if, instead of alleging the greatness 
of tlio city as au excuse for their inannors, they would imitate 
die exemplary life of some provincial bishops, whose teniperanco 
and si>hriety,\vho'-^e mean apparel and downcast looks, reoom- 
iiioud their pure and modest vij‘Uie to the Deity and his true 
TOrshi})pers T’ The schism of Dam as us and [Jrsinus was. 
extinguished hy the exile of the latter ; and the wisdom of the 
prajfect Pradextatus restored the tranquillity of the city, 
textatus w'as a ]>liiIosopliic T-agan, a man of learning, of tJiste, 
*ind politeness ; who disguised a reproach in the form of a jest, 
5 vheu he assuretl Damasus, that if he could obtain the bishopric 
of Rome, he hmiself would iiurm*<] lately ein brace tbe Christian 
religion.*’ Ibis Iiv(*ly picl.ure of the wcaltli and luxury of tiie 
popes in the fourth century becomes tlie more curious, m it 
represents the intermodiute degree between Ibe bumble poverty 
of tlici ajjostolic fishermen, and the royal state of a temporal 
prince, whose dominions extend from the coniines of Naples to 
the bunks of the 3:^0. 

When the siilfrage of the generals and of the army com- 
mitted the sceptre of the Roman empire ’o the hands of V alen- 
tinian, his reputation in arms, his rnilitavy skill and experienee, 
and his rigid attachment to the forms, as well as spirit, of an- 
cient discipline, were the pibicipal motives of their judicious 
choice. The (‘ageriK'ss of the troojvs, who pressed him to 
nominate his colleague, was ju<litied by the darigennis situation 
of public affairs; and Valeminian hituself was coiischms, that 
the abilities of the moat active mind were unequal to the tic- 
fence of tlie distant frontiers of an invadi^cl monanby. As 

Ammiaii. xxvii. S. Perpetuo Niunini, verhque ejus cultoribus, 
llie iiiconiparable ])liiincy of a polytheist ! 

Aimniimuy, who iiaikes a lair report of bis pnefecture (xxvii. 9) 
styles him praieliira=5 indolis, gravitatiscpie senator, (xxii, and Vales, 
adloc.) A curious mscription (Grntor MOIL JShx C) records, in two 
columns, his religious and civil lionors. In one line he was Pontiff t>f 
’the Sun, and of Vesta, Augur, (paiudectmvir. Hierophant, Aa, Ac. Tn 
the other, 1. Q.ua^stor candidatus, more probably tituliir. % Pn^tor, 
S, Corrector of Tuscany ami ITinbria, 4. Consular of Lusitania. 6. 
Proconsul of Aohida. d. Prajfect of Home. '7. Preetorian pracfect 
of Italy. 8. Of Hlyricum. 9. Ooraui elect ; but he died before the 
begirning of the year 385. See Tillernont, Hist, deg Empereurs, tom 
v.p. 241, 735. 

Facite me Romanai iirbis episcopum ; efc ero protmus Ohristianus^ 
0etom, tom. ii, p, .165,) It is more than probable that Damasus wimid 
wet baye purchased his conversion at such a price. ^ . 
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fcOOB as the deatb of Julian had relieved the Barbarians ihim 
the terror of liis name, the most sanguine hopes of rapine and 
conquest excited the nations of the East, of the Horth, ami of 
the South. Their inroads were often vexations, and some- 
times formidable ; but, during the twelve yearn of the reign of 
Vnlontiuian, his firmness and vigilance protected his own do* 
riiinions ; and his powerful genius seemed to inspire and direct 
the feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps the method of 
annals would more forcibly express the urgent and divided 
cares of tlie two emperors ; but the attention of the reader, 
likewise, would be distracted by a tedious and d<«!Sii]fcory nar 
nitive. A separate view of the five great theatres of war ; 
L Germany ; IT, Britain ; 111. Africa ; IV. The East ; and, 
V. The Danube ; will impress a more distinct image of the 
military state of the empire under the reigns of Valentiniati 
and Vaiens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been offended by 
the harsh and haughty behavior of tlrsacius, master of the 
offict^s ; who by an act of unseiisonable paramony, had 
diminished the value, as well as the quantity, of the presents 
to which they were entitled, either from custom or treaty, on 
the accession of a new emperor. They expressed, and they 
communicated to their countrymen, their strong sense of the 
neitional affront. The irascible minds of the chiefs were 
exasperated by the suspicion of contempt; and the martial 
youth crowded to their standard. Before Yalentiniaii could 
pass tlie Alps, the villages of Gaul were in flames ; before his 
general Degalaiphus could encounter the Alemanni, they had 
secured the captives and the spoil in the forests of Germany. 
In the beginning of the ensuing year, the military force of the 
whole nation, in deep and solid columns, broke through the 
barrier of the Bhine, during the severity of a northern winter. 
Two Boman counts were defeated and mortally wounded ; and 
the standard of the Herali and Batavians fell into the hands of 
the conquerors, who displayed, with insulting shouts and 
menaces, the trophy of their victory. The standard was 
recovered ; but the Batavians had not redeemed the shame of 
their disgrace and flight in the eyes of their severe judge. It 
was the opinion of Valentinian, that his soldiem must learn to 
fear their commander, before they could cease to fear the 


** Ammkn. xxvl 5, Valesius adds a long and good note on the 
iuftster of the ojfBces. 
vou n. — A a' 
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enemy. I'he troops were solemnly assembk.-d ; and the 
trembling Batavians were enclosed within the circle of the 
Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended his tribunal ; and, 
as if he disdained to punish cowardice with death, he indicted 
a stain of indelible ignominy on the officers, whose miscon- 
duct and pusillanimity were found to be the first occasion of 
the defeat. The Batavians were degraded from their rank, 
stripped of their arms, and condemned to be sold for slaves to 
the highest bidder. At tins tremendous sentence, the troops 
tell prostrate on the ground, deprecated the indign«ation of their 
sovereign, and protested, that, if he would indulge them in 
another trial, they would approve themselves not imw^orthy of 
the name of Eomans, and of his soldiers. Yalentinian, with 
affected reluctance, yielded' to their entreaties ; the Batavians 
resumed their arms, and with their arms, the invincible reso- 
lution of wiping away their disgrace in the blood of the 
Alernanni.**^ The principal eoinraand was declined by Daga-. 
laiphus ; and that experienced general, who had represented, 
perhaps with too much prudence, the extreme difficulties of 
the undertaking, had the mortification, before the end of the 
campaign, of seeing his risml Jovinus convert those difficulties 
into a decisive advantage over the scattered forces of the Bar- 
barians. At the head of a well-disciplined army of cavalry, 
infantry, and light troops, Jovinus advanced, with cautious and 
rapid steps, to Scarponna,®**^ in the territory of Metz, where 
he surprised a large division of the Alemauni, before they 
had time to run to their arms ; and flushed his soldiers wuth 
the confidence of an easy and bloodless victory. Another 
division, or rather annay, of the enemy, after the cruel and 
wanton devastation of the adjacent country, reposed them- 
selves on the shady banks of the Moselle. Jovinus, who had 
viewed the ground with the eye of a general, made a sileu . 
approach through a deep and woody vale, till he could dis- 
tinctly perceive the indolent security of the Germans. Some 

Animian. xxvil 1. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 208. The disgrace of the 
Batavians is suppressed by the contemporary soldier, from a regard 
hr military honor, which could not affect a Greek rbetorkian of the 
iwcceeding age. 

See B’Anville, Notice de I’Aneienne Gatile, p. 58^. Tlie name 
«1 the Moselle, which is not specified by Ammiatms, is clearly under 
?«tood by Mascou, (Hist, of the Ancient Germans, vii. 2.) 


Charpeigne on iho Moselle. Mann^rt '-'M. 
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were bathing their huge limbs in the river others wcra 
combing their long and flaxen hair; others agdn were swal 
lowing large draughts of rich and delicious wine. On a sud' 
den they heard the sound of the Roman trumpet ; tliey saw 
the enemy in tlieir camp. Astonishment produced disorder ; 
disorder ^yas followed by flight and dismay ; and the confused 
multitude of the bravest warriors was pierced by the swords 
and javelins of the legionaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives 
escaped to the third, and most considerabk*, cam}^, in the 
Catalonian plains, near Chalons in Champagne : the strag- 
gling detachments were hastily recalled to their standard ; and 
the Barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the fate of 
their companions, prepared to encounter, in a dt-cisive battle, the 
victorious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody 
and obstinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s day, with equal 
valor, and with alternate suc<joss. I'he Romans at length 
prevailed, with the loss of about twelve hundred men* Six 
thousand of the Alenianni were slain, four tlionsand were 
wounded ; and the bravo Jovinus, after chafing the flying 
remnant of their host as far as the banks of the Rhine, 
returned to Paris, to receive the applause of his sovereign, and 
the ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year.** The 
triumph of the Romans was indeed sullied by their treatment 
of the captive king, whom they hung on a gibbet, without the 
knowledge of their indignant general This disgraceful act 
of cruelty, which might be imputed to the fury of the troops, 
was followed by the deliberate murder of Withicah, the son 
of Vadomair; a German prince, of a weak and sickly constb 
tution, but of a daring and formidable spirit. 'I'he <loinestic 
assassin was instigated and protected by the Romans ; ** and 
the violation of the laws of humanity and justice betrayed 
their secret apprehension of the weakness of the declining 
empire. The use of the dagger is seldom adopted in public 
councils, as long as they retain any confldeuce in the power of 
the sword. 

While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled by their recent 
calamities, the pride of Valentinian was mortiiied by the unex- 
pected surprisal of Moguntiacum, or Mentis, the principal city 


The battles are described Iw Ammiamis, (xxvii. 2,) and by 
mus, {1. iv. p. 200,) who supposes v aleufcinian to have been j>rescnt 
* Studio Bolicitante nostrortim, occubmi Ammian xxvii. 10, 
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of the XJpj'x’i* Got many. In the unsuspicious moment of a 
Cljriatiaii festival,'^' Ilando, a bold and artful chieftain, wbo bad 
lotjg' meditated liis alteui[)t, suddenly passed the Rhine ; entered 
the d(^fenceJess t<^wn, and retired with a multitude of captiw of 
either sex, Valentinian resolved to execute severe vengeance 
on tile whole body of the nation. Count Sebtistian, with the 
bands of Italy and Tllyricum, was ordered to invade their 
countiy, most probably on the side of ’RhaBtia, The emperor 
in person, accompanied by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine 
at tlie head of a formidable army, which was supported on 
both flanks by Jovinus and Bevenis, the two mastei's-general 
of the cavalry and infantry of the West. The Alemanni, 
unable to prevent the devastation of their villages, fixed their 
camp on a lofty, and almost inaccessible, mountain, in the 
modern duchy of Wiriemberg, and resolutely expected the 
approach of the Romans. The life of Valentinian was 'ex- 
posed to imminent danger by the intrepid curiosity with which 
he persivsted to explore some secret and unguarded path. A 
ti’oop of Barbarians suddenly rose from their ambuscade : and 
the eni})eror, who vigorously spurred his horse down a steep 
find slippery descent, wjis obliged to leave behind him his 
armor-bearer, and his helmet, magnificently enriched with 
gold and precious stones,. At the signal of the general assault, 
the Roman troops encompassed and ascended the mountain 
of Solicinium on three different sides.f Every step which they 
gained, increased their ardor, and abated the resistance of the 
enemy : and after their united forces had occupied the summit 
of the hill, they impetuously urged the Barbarians down the 
northern descent, where Count Sebastian was posted to inter 
cept their retreat After this signal victory, Valentinian 
returned to his winter quarters at Treves ; ivhere he indulged 
the ])ubiic joy by the exhibition of splendid and triumphal 
games.^® But the wise monarch, instead of aspiring to the 


The expedition of Valentinian is related by Ammianus, (xxvii 
10;) and celebrated by Ansonins, (HoseH. 421, &c.,) who foolishly 
supposes, that tJic Romans were ignorant of the sources of the 
Diumbe. 


Probably 1C n Pier. Wairner. — 

t Mannert is uiiablo. to fix the position of Solicinium. Haefelin (in Comm 
Aiiad Elect. Palat. v, 14) conjectures Schwetzingen, near Heidelberg. See 
W” agacr’s note. Bt. Martha Saltz in Wirtcnibcrg, near the sourcos of the 
Hfvl^ar SU Martin, ii:, 
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conquest of Geimany, confined liis attention to the important 
and laborions defence of the Gallic frontier^ ap^ainst an enemy 
whose strengih was renewed by a stream of daring volunteers, 
which incessant, iy fiowed from the most distant tribes of the 
North.®* The banks of the Ithinef from its source to the 
straits of the ocean, were closely planted with strong castles 
and convenient towers ; new works, and new arms, were 
Invented by the inguiuiity of a prince who was skilled in the 
mechanical arts; and his imiiierous levies of Eonnm and 
Barbarian youth were severely trained in all the exercises of 
war. Tlie progress of the work, whicii was sometimes 
o})posed by modest representations, and sometimes by hostile 

Immanis enim natio. jam inde ab iticunubulis primis varietate 
eaauiim immiunta ; iia siepiws adolescit, ut fuisse longis sajeuUs aestiine- 
tur intacta, Ammianus, xxviu.5. The Count de Buat (Hist, dee Pen plea 
de TEurope, tom, vi p. ascribes the fecundity of the Akmatmi to 
their easy adoption of strangers.^ 


* '<This explanation,” says Mr. Maltlms, “ only removes die difliciilty a 
little farther oif. It makes the earth rest upon the tortoise, but does iiot 
tell us on what the tortoise rc.sts. Wo may still ask what iiortiierri i't‘Her- 
Yoir supplied this iucessant streim of daring adventurers. Montestpiivii's 
eoltttioii of the problem will, I think, hardly he admitted, (Grrandeur et De- 
cadence dea Roraains, c. 1(3, p. 187.) * * * The whole difficulty, however, 
is at once removed, if we apply to the German nations, at that time, a fact 
wdiich is so generally known to have occurred in Ameriea. and suppose that, 
when not checked by wars aitd famine, they increased at a rate that would 
double their numbers in twenty-five or thirty years. The propriety, and 
even the necessity, of applying tlds rate of increase to the inhabitants of an- 
cient Germany, will strikingly appear from that most valuable picture of 
their manners which has been left us by Tacitus, (Tac. de Mar. Gena. 1(5 to 
20.) * * * With these manners, and a habit of enterprise and cunigration, 
which would naturally remove all fear.s about providing for a family, it is 
difficult to conceive a st>ciety with a stronger principle of increase in it, 
and we see at once that proUiie source of armies and colonies against which 
the force of the Romaic empire so long struggled with difficulty, and under 
wdjich it ultiniutely sunk. It is not probable that, for tw'o periods together, 
or cveii for one, 'the population within the confines of Geraiatiy ever dou- 
bled itself in tvventy-ffve years. Their perpetual wmrs, the rude state of 
agricnllure, ami particularly the very strange custom atloptetl by most of 
the tribes of marking their barrhirs by extensive desetTs, w’ould prevent 
any very great acluitl increase of nmiibera. At no one period cotiid the 
country 'be called w'oll peopled, though it W'as often redundant in popnlii- 
tion. ^ Insltiud of clearing their forests, draining their swamps, md ren 
deriug their Rt)il lit to support an extended populatkm, they found it mote 
congenial to their martial habits and im patient dispositions to go in rjuest ot 
food, of plunder, or of glory, into other countries.” Multhus on Fopuiiitiun, 
i. p. 198.-^a 

t The ('ourse of the ISieekar was likewise strongly jCfuarded. Tho hyper- 
bolical eulogy of Symmachus asserts that the Necltur lirst betcame known to 
the Romans by the conquests and fortiffeations of Valentinian, RTunc pri* 
tnum vicloriis ttds externus fluvins publicatur« Gaudeat servitatc, captivun 
jmoostiit Symm. Drat. p. 22.— M. 
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attempts, seemed tlie tranquillity of Gaul during the nine 8ul> 
sequent years of the administration of Vaientiiiian.®* 

That prudent empeior, who diligently practifsdd the wise 
maxims of Diocletian, was studious to foment and excite 
die intestine divisions of the tribes of Germany, About the 
middle of the fourtli century, tlui countries, perhaps of Lusace 
and Thuringia, on cither side of the Elbe, were occupied by 
the vague dominion of the DlJROI;^^l>XANS ; a warlike and 
numerous people,^' of the Vandal race,*® whose obscure name 
rnsensibly swelled into a powerful kingdom, and has finally 
settled on a llourisliing province. Tiie most remarkable cir* 
cumstance in the ancient manners of the Burgundians appears 
to have been the dilFerence of their civil and ecclesiastical 
constitution. I'lic ap}>eilation of Hendinos was given to the 
king or general, and the title of Sinldus to the high priest, of 
the nation. The person of the priest was sacred, and his dig- 
nity perpetual ; but the temporal government was held by a 
very precarious tenure. Tf the events of war «nccuses the 
courage or conduct of the king, he was imm(?diately deposed ; 
and the injustice of his subjects made him responsible for the 
fertility of the earth, and the regularity of the seasons, which 
i-eemed to fall more properly within the sacerdotal depart- 
Tlie disputed ] possession of some salt-pits®^ engaged 
>be Alemanni and tlie Burgundians in frequent contests : the 
)'\ttor were easily tempted, by the Reeret solicitations and 
J'beral otft‘rs of the emperor ; and their fabulous descent from 

Ammiaii. xxviii, 2. ZosimuR, I iv. p. 214. The younger Victor 
uienUons the meclianical genius of Valentinian, nova urma meditari, 
fingere terra sou Umo simulacra. 

Bellicosos et pubis innnensae viribus ahiuentes ; etkieo metuendos 
finitiinis iiniversis. Amuiian. xxviii. 5. 

I am always apt to suspect historians' and travellers of improving 
extraordinjiry facta into general laws, Arnmianus ascribes a sinular 
custom to Kgypt; and the Chinese have imputed it to the Ta-tsin, or 
Homan empire, (De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, torn, ii, part i. p. ^9.) 

Salinarum liihuniqne causa Alemannis srepe jurgabant Ammian 
xxviii. 5. Possibly they disputed the possession of the a river 

which produced salt, and which hud been the object of ancient conteu« 
tiou. Tacit. Annul, xiii. 67, and Lipsiu>s ad ioc. 


^ According to tlie general opinion, the Burginifliana formed a Gothic o<f 
Vandal ic tribe, who, from the banks of the Lower Vistula, made incursions, 
on one side towards Trans/lvonia, ou the other tow'ards the centre •€ Ger« 
many. Ail that remains of the Burgundian language is Gothic. ' Hcitiak' 
Ing in their customs indi''*^tea a difterent origin. Make Brun, Geog. tom^ I 
P.S96, (edit 
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fclxe Roman soldiers, who had formerly been left to gan-ison the 
fortresses of Drusus, was admitted with mutual credulity, as il 
was conducive to mutual interest.®® An army of fourscore 
thousand Burgundians s(X>n appeared on the'bfinks of the 
Rhine ; and impatiently requb'ed the support aiul suhsidi^g 
which Valenlinian had promised : but they w'ore amused ^\ith 
excuses and delays, till at length, after a fruitless expectation, 
they were compelled to retire. The arms and fortilications 
of the Gallic frontier checked the fury of their just resent- 
ment ; and their massacre of the captives served imbitter 
the hereditary feud of the Burgundians and the Ahtiiianni, 
The inconstancy of a wise prince may, prhaps, be explained 
by soine alteration of circumstances ; and porhajw it was tlio 
original design of Valentiuiim to intimidate, rather than to de- 
stroy ; as the balance of power would have been equally over- 
turned by the extirpation of either of the Gorman nations. 
Among the princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, who, with a 
Roman name, had assumed the arts of a soldier and a states- 
man, deserved his hatred and esteem. The emperor himself, 
with a light and unencumbered band, condescended to pass the 
Rhine, marched fifty miles into the country, and w'ould infalli- 
bly have seized the object of his pursuit, if his judicious meas- 
ures had not been defeated by the impatience uf the troops. 
Macrianus was afterwards admitted to the honor of a jHU'sonai 
conference with the emperor ; and the favors which he received, 
fixed him, till the hour of his death, a steady and sincere friend 
of the republic.^®® 

The land wins covered by the fortifications of Valentinian ; 
but the sea-coiist of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the dep- 
redations of the Saxons. That celebrated name, in which we 
have a dear and domestic interest, escaped the notice of 'J'aci- 
tus ; and in the maps of Ptolenjy, it faintly marks the narrow 
neck of the Gimbric peninsula, and three small islands towards 


Jaui iiuk* tenqxjribus priscis sobolein e?so Ronmnftni Burgim 
thi Beiuiit ; and tlic vague traditio!) gnuhialjy asRumod a uiore rt'gidar 
form, (Oroa, 1. vii. c. 32.) It is annihilated by the decisive authority of 
Pliny, who cainpiKod the History of Drusua, and aevved in Germany, 
(Pliii. ScciiiKi, Kpisi. iil. 5,) within sixty years after the death of that 
hero. Of.nnmwnm geiura quincpie f Viudili, quorum pars 
diones, itc., (Hist. Natur. iv. 28.) 

The wars uu<I nogotiatiuna relative to the Biirgimdians and Ale- 
maimh are distinctly related by Ammiarms Marcellinus, (xxviii 6, xsdx 
4, XXX. 3.) OrosiuH, (1. vii. c. 32,) and the Cliroiiicies of Jemra and Ca® 
liodorus, fix acme dates, and add some circumstances. 
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fcb.e inouih of the Elbe/®' This coDtraeted territory, the pres* 
ent duchy of Sleswig, or perhaps of Holstein, wjis incapable of 
pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms of Saxons "who reigned 
over the ccean, who tilled the British island with their lan- 
guage, their laws, ant! tlieir colonies; and who so long defended 
the liberty of the iSTorth against the arras of Charlemagne/'** 
The solution of this difficulty is easily derived from the similar 
manners, and loose constitution, of the tribes of Germany; 
which were blende<l with each other by the slightest accidents 
of war or friendship* The situation of the native Saxons dis- 
posed them to embrace the liazardous professions of fishermen 
and pirates ; and the success of their first adventures would 
naturally excite the emulation of their bravest countrymen, 
who were impatient of the gloomy solitude of their woods and 
mountains. Every tide might fioat down the Elbe whole fleets 
of canoes, filled with hardy and intrepid associates, who aspired 
to behold the unbounded prospect of the ocean, and to taste 
the wealth and luxury of iinknovs’ii worlds. It should seem 
probable, however, that the most numerous auxiliaries of the 
Saxons were furnished by tlie nations who dwelt along the 
shores of the Baltic. They possessed arms and ships, the art of 
navigation, and the habits of naval war ; but the difficulty of 
issuing through the northern columns of Hercules (which, 
during several months of the year, are obstructed with ice) con- 
fined their skill and courage witliin the limits of a spacious 
lake. The rumor of the successful armaments which sailed from 
the mouth of the Elbe, would soon provoke them to cross the 
narrow isthmus of Sloswig, and to launch their vessels on the 
great sea. The various troops of pirates and adventurer's, who 
•bought under the same standard, were insensibly united in a 

’Ett)! top avx^va rfjff . At the northern 

extremity of the peninsula, (the Cimbric promontory of Pliny, iv. 21,) 
Ptolemy fixes tlie remnant of the CimbrL He fills the interval be- 
tween the Saxons and the Chnbri with six obscure tribes, who were 
united, as early as the sixth century, under the national appellation of 
Danes. 3ee Oluver. Oerman. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 21, 22, 23. 

M. H'Anville (Etablisscment <les Etals de TEurope, dfc,, p, 
19 — 26) has marked the extensive limits of the Saxony of Charle* 
magne. 

The fleet of Druses had failed in their attempt to pass, or even 
to approach, the Sound, (styled, from an obvious resemblance, the 
columns of Hercules,) and the naval enterprise was never lesuraed, 
(Tacit, de Horibus German, c. 34.) The knowledge which the Rotnane 
acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic, (c.44, 46 ) was obtained h% 
thear land journeys in search of arnler 
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permanent society, at first of rapine, and afterwards of ^overp- 
ment. A military confederation was gradually moiiMed into a 
national body, by the gentle operation of marriage and cunsau- 
guinity ; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, ac* 
eepted the name and laws, of the Saxons. If the fiet were not 
established by tlie most unquestionable evidence, wc should ap- 
pear to abuse the credulity of our readers, by the description of 
the vessels in which the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in tlio 
waves of the German Ocean, the British Cluumel, and the Bay 
of Biscay. The keel of their large fiat-buttomed boats were 
framed of light timber, but the sides and upper works consisted 
only of wicker, with a covering of strong hides.*®* In the 
course of their slow and distant navigations, they must always 
have been ex]K>sed to the danger, and very frequently to the 
misfortune, of shipwreck ; and the naval annuls of the Haxons 
were undoubtedly filled with the accounts of the losses which 
they sustained on the coasts of Britain and tlaul. But the 
daring spirit of the pirates braved the perils both of the sea and 
of the shore : their skill was confirmed by the habits of enter 
prise; the meanest of their mariners was alike capable of 
handling an oar, of rearing a sail, or of conducting a vessel , 
and the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of a tempest, which 
concealed their design, and dispersed the fleets of tlio enemy.”' 
After they had acquired an aeeurate knowledge of the mari- 
time provinces of the West, they extended the scene of thcii 
depredations, and the most sequestered places had no reason 
to presume on their security. The Saxon huats drew so little 
water that they could e^isily proceed fourscore or a hundn^d 
miles up the great rivers ; their weigltt was so inconsidurabie, 
that they were transported on wagons from one river to 
another ; and the pirates who had entered the mouth of the 
» ^ 

Q,mn et Aremoricua piratam Bascona tnu'iuB 

Bperabat ; ciii pdle salinn sukare Britauiujm 

Ludus ; el assuto ghiucum mare findere lemho 

Sidon. in Pane^pyr. Avil. 

The genius of Otesar imitaied, f<^r a parti<‘,«kr HervitMj/these rude, but 
light veRsels, ’which were likewise uned by the nalives of Britain. 
(Oommejit. de JBelh Civil I 51. and (hiichardl Moumuix Mennires 
Hiiitaires, tom. ii. p. 41, 42.) The Briiyi vessels would m>w astonish 
I he genius of Ctesar. 

The best original account of the Baxon pirates miiy bo ftn nd in 
Bidonius ApcUimiris, (1, viii. epki 6, p. 22ib edit. Sirmorul) and tk? 
best commentary in the AbM du Bos, (Hist. Critique de la Monarebie 
Fraacoise, <&e torn.!. I L c. 16, p. 148'— 155. Set lilmvise p. “7. 78.) 

AA^ 
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Seine, jr of liic Illnne, might ’svith the rapid stream 

ot the lUnme, into tl^e Meditorraiiean. Under the reign of 
ValentinijiD, the nuiriliuic pr(.)vinci‘s of Gaul were afflicted by 
the SaNCrns : a military count was staticiued for the defence of 
the sea-coast, or Annoricau limit ; and that officer; who found 
his strength, or Iiia abilities, unequal to the task, implored the 
assistance of Sevtn’us, master-general of tlie infantry. The 
Saxons, surrounded and outnumbered, were forced to relinquish 
tlieir spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and robust 
youth to serve in Iho Imperial armies. They stipulated only a 
safe and honorable retreat; and the condition was readily 
granted by the Roman general, who meditated an act of per- 
iidy,*®* imprudent as it was inhuman, while a Saxon remained 
alive, and in arms, to revenge the ffite of their countrymen. 
The premature eagerness of the infantry, who were secretly 
posted in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade ; and they 
would perhaps have fallen the victims of their own treachery, 
if a large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise of the 
combat, had not hastily advanced to extricate their companions, 
and to overwhelm the unclaiuited valor of the Saxons. Some 
of the prisoiun’s were saved from the edge of the sword, to shed 
their blood in the amphitheatre ; and the orator Syinmaehus 
complains, that twenty-nine of those desperate savages, by 
strangling themselves with their own hands, had disappointed 
'he amusement of the public. A"et tbe polite and jffiilosophic 
jitizens of Rome were impressed with the deepest horror, when 
ihey were informed, that the Saxons consecrated to the gods 
the tithe of their human spoil ; and that they ascertained by 
lot tbe objects of tbe barbarous sacriiice.^®’^ 

IL The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of 
Scandinavians and Bp>aniards, which flattered the pride, and 
amused the credulity, of our rude arfeestors, have insensibly 
vanished in tbe light of science and philosophy.^®® The pres- 


Ammian. (xxviii. 5) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and 
/obbers and Orosiiis (1. v’ii. c. 82) more clearly expresses their real 
guilt; virtutc atque agilitate tcrribeles. 

Symjnacluis (1. ii. episi 46) still presumes to mention the sacred 
name of Socrates ami y)hilosophy. Bidonius, H«hop of Clermont, 
might condemn, (I, viii. epist. 6,) with less inconsistency, the human 
sacrifices of tbe Si»xons. 

In the beginning of the last century, the learned Camden was 
ohliged to iinaermine, with respectful scepticism, the romance of 
Bfutm, the Trojan; who is now buried in silent oblivion mth tSeaia 
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ent age is satisfied with the simple and rational opinion, that 
the islands of Great Britain and Ireland were gradually peopled 
from the adjacent continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, 
to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the memory of a 
Celtic origin was distinctly preserved, in the perpetual resem- 
blance of language, of religion, and of manners ; and the pe- 
culiar characters of the British tribes might be naturally ascribed 
to the infiuence of accidental ajid local circumstances/®*^ The 
lloman Province was reduced to the state of civilized and 
peaceful servitude ; the rights of savage freedom were con- 
tracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia. The inhabitants of 
that northern region were divided, as early as the reign of 
Constantine, betw'-een the two great tribes of the Scots and of 
the PiCTS,“® who have since experienced a very different 
fortune. The power, and almost the memory, of the Piets 
have been extinguished by their successful rivals; and the 
Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an independent 
kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and voluntary union, 
the honors of the English name. The hand of nature had 
contributed to mark the ancient distinctions of the Scots and 
Piets. The former were the men of the hills, and the latter 

the daughter of- Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Yet I am 
informed, that some champions of the Milesian colony may still be 
found among the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatisfied 
with their present condition, grasp at any visions of their past or future 
glory. 

Tacitus, or rather his father'in-lavv, Agricola, might remark the 
German or Spanish complexion of some British pibes. But it was 
their sober, deliberate opinion ; ” In universuin tamen sestimanti Gallos 
riciniim solum occupasse credibile est. Eorum sacra deprehendas .... 
ermo baud multum diversus,” (in Vit. Agricol c. xi.) Omsar had ob- 
served their common religion, (Comment, de Bello Gallico, vi. 13 ;) and 
in his time the emigration from the Belgic Gaul was a recent, or at 
least an historical event, (r. 10.) Oomden, the British Strabo, has 
modestly ascertained our genuine antiqi^ities, (Britannia, vol. i. Intro- 
duction, p. ii. — xxxi.) 

In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I Imve 
ekosen for my guides twm learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom 
their birth and education had peculiarly qualified for that office. See 
Critical Dissertations on the Origin and Antiquities, of the Caledo- 
nians, by Dr. John Muepherson, London 1768, in 4to. ; and Intro- 
duction to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, hv James 
Maepherson, E.«q., London 1773, in 4to.,’ third edit. Dr. Maepher- 
son was a minister in the Isle of Sky: and it is a circumstance 
honorable for the present age, that a work, replete witl erudition and 
ciriticism, should have been composed in the most remote of tl» 
Hebrides. 
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those of tliG plain. The eastern coast of Giledonia jaaj be 
considered as a level and fertile country, which, even in a rude 
state of til luge, was capable of producing a considerable quan- 
tity of corn ; and tlie cpitliet of cruiinick, or wheat-eaters^ 
expressed the conteui]>t or envy of the carnivorous highlander. 
The cultivation of the earth might introduce a more accurate 
separation of property, and the habits of a sedentary life ; but 
the love of arms and rapine was still the ruling passion of the 
Piets ; and their warriors, who stripped themselves for a day 
of battle, were disthigiiished, in the eyes of the Eomans, by 
the strange fashion of painting their naked bodies with gaudy 
colors and fantastic figures, I’he western part of Caledonia 
irregularly rises into wild and barren hills, which scareolj^ 
repay tlie toil of the hus])andman, and *are most profitably used 
for the pasture of cattle. The highlanders were condemned to 
the occiipatibns of shepherds and hunters; and, as they seldom 
were fixed to any permanent habitation, they acquired the 
expressive mime of Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue, is said 
to be equivalent to that of wanderers^ or mf/rants. The 
inhabitants of a barren land were urged to seek a fresh supply 
of food in the waters. The deep lakes and bays which inter- 
sect their country, are plentifully supplied with hsli ; and they 
gradually veutured to cast their nets in the waves of the ocean. 
The vicinity of the Hebrides, so profusely scattered along thu 
western coast of Scotland, tempted their curiosity, and im 
proved their skill ; and tliey acquired, by slow degrees, the art, 
or rather the habit, of managing their boats in a tempestuous 
sea, and of steering their nocturnal coui*se by the light of 
the well-known stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia 
almost touch the shores of a spacious island, which obtained, 
from its luxuriant vegetation, the epithet of Oj^een ; and has 
preserved, with a slight alteration, the name of Erin, or lerne, 
or Ireland It is probable^ that in some remote period of 
antiquity, the fertile plains of Ulster received a colony of 
hungry Scots ; and tliat the strangers of the Forth, who had 
dared to eacouat'4r the arms of the legions, spread their con* 
quests -over the. savage and unwarlike natives of a solitary 
islaud. It is certain^ that, in the declining age of the liomau 
empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, were inhabited 
by the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, wdo were often 
associated in military enterprise, were deeply affected by 
the various accidents of their mutual fortunes. They long 
cherished the lively tradition of their common name and on 
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gin ; and tlio missionaries of tbe Isle of Saints, svlio diffused 
the light of Christianity over North Britain, established the vain 
opinion, that their Irish countrymen were the natural, as well 
as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race. The loose and ob- 
scure tradition has been preserved by ilia venerable Bede, who 
skittered some rays of light over the darkness of the eighth 
century. On this slight foundation, a huge superstructure of 
.fable was gradually reared, by the bards and the monks; tw 4 
orders of men, who equally abused tlie privilege of fiction. 
The S<'.ottish nation, with mistaken pride, adopted their Irish 
genealogy; and the annals of a long line of imaginary kings 
have been adorned by the fancy of Boethius, and tiie classic 
elegance of Buchanan.^* 

Six years after the death of Constantine, the de,stnictivo 
inroads of the Hoots and Piets re<}uired the presence of his 
youngest sou, who reigned in the Western empire. Constaiia 
visited his British dominions : but we may form some estimate 
of the importance of his achievements, by the language 'of 


The Triish deHCunt of the Scots has been revived in the last 
moments of its ileeay. and Rlrcnuonsly supported, by the Key. Mr. 
Whitaker, (liist. of "Manchester, vol. j. p. 430, ‘133; and Genuine 
History of the Britons asserteil, &c., p, 154 — 293.) Yet he acknowb 
edges, 1. That the Scots of Ammianiis Marcellinua (A. IX 340) were 
already settled in Caledonia; and that tlie lloinan authors do not 
afford any hints of their emigration from another ctmntry. % Thai 
all the accounts of such emigrathms, which have been asserted or 
received, by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English antiquaries, 
(Buchanan, Camden, Usher, Btillingfieet, d:c..) are totally fabulous, 
8. That three of the Irish tril^es, which are mentioned by Flolcmy, 
(A. 1). 150,) were of Caledi)nifm i-xtraclion. 4. That a younger 
branch of Caledonian princes, of tlui hou'‘:e of I'lngal, acquired and 
possessed the monarchy of Ireland. After these conces^iioiH, the 
remaining difference between Mr. Whitaker .and his ativersarie.s is 
minute and obscure. The guiulne hldort/^ which he prcnluc-es, tjf a 
Eergu.s, the coudn of Ossian, who was franspluufcd (A. iX 320) fiaim 
Ireland to Caledonia, is built on a ct>njectural supplenicnt lo the Erse 
poetry, and tlio feeble evideiico of Kiehard ()f (Jirencc.sler, a nnmk -of 
the fourteentli century. The lively spirit of tlio learned and inge- 
nious antiquarian lias tempted him to forget the nature of a question, 
which he sc vehementhf (Iobat(‘s, and so ahmiuidt/ decides.* 


*' This controversy has not shimlH^rod since the days of Oihhon. We 
htive strenuous advocates of tho Phcpmeian origin of the Irisli , and each 
the old, theories, with several new ones, mamtaina its partisans. It 
would require several pages fairly tu bring down the dispute to oiir 
days, and perhaps we should be no nearer to any satisiaetory theory 
Gibbon vim-— S 
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paRegyric, which celebrates only his triuinph over tlio elements 
or, in* other words, the good fortune of a safe and easy pas 
«age from the port of Boulogne to the harbor of Sandwich.” 
The calamities whidi the afflicted provincials continued tc 
experience, from tbreigu war and domestic tyranny, were 
aggravated by the feeble and corrupt administration of the 
eunuchs of Oonslantius ; and the transient relief which they 
might obtain from the virtues of Julian, was soon lost by the 
absence and death of tiieir benefactor. The sums of gold 
and silver, which had been painfully collected, or. liberally 
transmitted, for the payment of the troops, were intercepted 
by tlie avarice of the com inanders discharges, or, at lea^st, 
exemptions, from the military service, were publicly sold ; the 
distress of the sdldicu's, who w'ere injuriously deprived of their 
legal and scanty .subsistence, provoked them to frequent deser- 
tion ; tlio nerves of discipline were relaxed, and the highways 
were infested with robbers,”® The oppression of the good, 
and the impunity of the wicked, equally contributed to diffuse 
‘hrough tlie isltind a spirit of discontent and revolt ; and every 
ambitions subject, every desperate exile, might entertain a 
reasonable hope of subverting the weak and distracted govern- 
tnciiL of Britain. The liostihi tribes of the Forth, who detested 
the pride and power of the King of the World, suspended 
their domestic feuds ; and the Baimarians of the land and sea, 
the Scots, the Piets, and the Saxons, spread themselves mth 
rapid and irresistible fury, from the wail of Antoninus to the 
shores of Kent. Every production of art and nature, every 
object of convenience and luxury,* which they were incapable 
of creating by labor or procuring by trade, was accumulated 
in the nch and fruitful province of Britain.”'^ A philosopher 
may deplore the eternal discords of the human race, but he 
will confess, that the desire of spoil is a more ratioTial provo- 
cation than the vanity of conquest. From the age of Con- 
stantine (o the Plantflgenots, this I’apacious spirit continued to 

Hyeme tumenteg ac Sixjvicntea tindas calc^stis Oceani sub remis . 
Vfistris; . . . insporatam imperatoria fanem l^ritamuis cxpaviL Jii* 
iius Fermicus Ma tern us de Err ore Profuu. Roiig. p. 404, edit. <^ronov, 
»,d calceru Mimic. Fail. See Tillemoiit, (Hist des Empereurs, toni. 
;y, p. 330.) 

Libaniua, Orat Parent, c. xxxix. p, 264. This curious passage 
has liiCtipod the diligence of our British antiquaries. 

♦ The O&lfldonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, th« 
lights, cf Ihe stranger. See Dr. BlaiFs Dissertation on Ossiaii, 
tol it p. ifQ'l Mr, Macpher-«on’s Introduction, p. 24^— 2§6. 
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instigate the poor and hardy Caledonianf ; but the same 
people, whose generous huinanity seems io inspii-e the songs 
of Ossian, was disgraced by a savage ignorance of Ujo virtuen 
of peace, and of the laws of war. Tlieir soullierji neighbors 
have felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel dcpreilatlons of 
the Scots and Piets;”® and a valiant tribe of Unledonia,, the 
Attacotti,”® the enemies, and afterwards tlie s(>kli(‘r.s, of 
Valentiniaii, are accused, by an eye-witness, of delighting in 
the histe of human flesh. When they Imuted the woods for 
prey, it Is said, that they attacked the shej>lu*rd rather than his 
dock ; and that they curiously selected the most (hdicate and 
brawny parts, ^both of male.s and females, which they pre- 
pared for their iiorrid repasts.*” If, in the neighhorliood of 
the commercial and literary town of (xlasgow, a race of can- 
nibals has really existed, we may contunpiate, in the period 
of the Scottish history, the opposite extremes of savage and 


Lord Lyttf 3 lton lias circumstantially related, (History of Henry 
XL Tol. i. p. 182,) and 8 ir David Dalrymple lias slightly menlioried, 
(Aaniils of Scotland, -vol, I p. 00 ,) n barbarous inroad of the Scots, 
at a time (A. 1). 1137) when law, religion, and socift ty must have 
softened their primitive iiiannerri. 

Attncotti hellioosa Iiouimiim natio. Ainmian. xxvii. 8 , Cam- 
den (Introduot. p. clii.) has restored their true name in the text of 
Jerom. The bauds of Attac<»tti, which Jevoui had Fceu in Gaul, were 
afterwards stationed in Italy and lllyricum, (Xolitia, S. viii. xxxjx. 

xl.) 

Cum ipse adolescentulus in Gallill viderinj Attacottos (or Scotos) 
gentem Britannicam hnmanis veaei carnibus ; et cum per silvas por- 
corum greges, et armentonim peeudumque reperiant, pasmrurn nute& 
et feminarurn papiUas solere abscindere 5 et lias solas ciboriim delicias 
arbitnin. Such is* the evidence of Jerom, (torn, il p. 75,) whose ve- 
racity I find no reason to question.'^ 


* See Br. Parr’s worhs, iii. 93, where he que^stions the propriety of Gib* 
bon’s translation of this paRsage. The learned do<;tor tif/proves of ihe ver- 
sion proposed by a Mr. Gaehes, who woubl make out that it was tiui deli- 
cate parts of the swine and the cattle, W’hich w'ore euuoi by ihoR<; anreRiorg 
of the Scotch nation. I confess that oven to atapiit tknn of ibis tiiarfjre. 
I cannot agree to the new vorHiem, which, in my npinion, is con- 

trary both to the meantn^i*' of ibo W'onls, and th(‘ f^enend seust* of lh<' pas- 
sage. But I would suggest, did Jer(jm, as a hoy, accompany llie«e. suvagoji 
in any of their hunting expoditions? If he did not, how could he he an 
cyeAvitneas of ibis pructictit The Atta<?otti in Gaul musl bave bcim in 
tile service of Home. Were they periuitlcd to indulge thi'sc cnnnihal pro- 
pensitieB at the expense, not of tlw flocks, hut <d’ the shcphcT-dR cjf Uie 
provinces! These .sanguinary trophies of idunder would »<;arce'y have 
Wen publicly exhibited in a lloinan city or a Roman camp. 1 must leave 
^ hereditary pride of oar nrrtliem neighbors at issue with the vonwdty 
«f Sb Jeroxi.— M. 
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civilized life. Such reflections tend to eiilarcfe the -circle of 
onr ideUKs; and to encourage the pleasing hope, that 
Zealand may produce, in some future age, the Hume *of the 
Southern Hernisphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across the British Channel, 
conveyed the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the 
ears of Valentinian ; and the emperor "vvas soon informed that 
the tw^o military commanders of the province had been 
surprised and cut olf by the Barbarians. Severns, ‘count of the 
domestics, was hastily dcspatclied, and as suddenly recalled, 
by the court of Treves. The representations of Jovinus 
served only to indicate the greatness of tlie evil^; and, after a 
long and serious consultation, the defence, or leather the 
recovery, of Biitain was intrusted to the abilities of the brave 
Theodosius. The exploits of that general, the father of a 
line of emperors, have ’ been celebrated, with peculiar com- 
placency, by the writers of the age : but bis real merit 
deserved their applause ; and bis nomination was received, by 
the array and province, as a sure presage of approaching 
victory. He seized the favorable moment *of navigation, and 
securely landed the numerous and veteran bands of the Heruli 
and Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors. In bis raarcli 
from Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated several parties 
of the Barbarifins, released a multitude of cajitives, and, after 
distributing to bis soldiers a small portion of the spoil, estab* 
lisbed the fame of disinterested justice, by the restitution of 
the remainder to the rightful jiroprietors. The citizens of 
London, who had almost despaired of their safety, threw open 
their gates ; and as stFin as Theodosiits had obtained from the 
court of Treves the important aid of a military lieutenant, and 
a civil governor, he executed, with wisdom and vigor, the 
laborious task of the deliverance of Britain. 1'he vagrant 
soldiers wwo recalled to their standard ; an edict of amnesty 
dispelled the public apprehensions ; and bis cheerful example 
alleviated the rigor of martial discipline. The scattered and 
desultory warfare of tlie Barbarians, who infested the land 
and sea, <iepvived him of the glory of a signal victory ; but 
the prudent spirit, and consummate art, of the Roman general, 
•were displayed in the operations of two campaigns," which 
successively rescued every part of the province from the 
hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The splendor of tbo 
cities, and the security of the fortiflcations, were diligefitly 
Restored, by the paternal care of Theodosius; who. with a 
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strong liatid confined tlie trembling (llal^donians to tlie northern 
angle of the island ; and perpetuated, by the, name and settle- 
ment of the new province of Vulenfia^ the glories of tlic? 
reign of Yalentiman.”® 'i’he voice of poetry and j^aru^g-vric 
may add, perhaps with some di^grce of truth, that the xiukiu>\vr) 
regions of lliule were stained with the blood of tho Piets ; 
that the oai^ of Theodosius dashed the waves of the iTy]H*r“ 
borean ocean ; and that the distant Orkneys were the aceiui of 
his naval victory over the Saxon piralesd^^ He left the prov 
ince with a fair, as well as splendid, reputation ; and was nu 
mediately promoted to the rank of master^general t>f the eav 
airy, by a prince who could applaud, without envy, the rnerii 
of his servants. In the important station of the i-pper Huu- 
iibe, the conqueror of Britain checkc'd and def<*ated the armies 
of the Aleraanni, before he was chosen to suppress the revolt 
of Africa^ 

IIP The prince who refuses to be the judge, instructs the 
people to consider him as the aeeom|>iice, of his ministers 
The military command of Africa had been long oxtu'ciscd by 
Count Eomanns, and his abilities were not 5nadct|nate to his 
station ; but, as sordid interest was the sole motive of his oon- 
diict, he acted, on most occasions, as if he had be(‘n the 
enemy of the province, and the friend of the Bavbarinns of 
the desert. The three fiourishing cities of Oea, Leptis, and 
Sak’ata, wliich, under the name of Tripoli, had long consti- 
tuted a federal union, were obliged, for the first time, to 

Ammianua lias concisely represented (xx. I. xxvi. 4, xxvii 8 
xxviii. 8) the whole aeries of the British war. 

Hori'escifc , , . . ratibm .... inipervia Thule, 

Hie .... nee false nomine Pk^tos 
Edomuit. Scotumque vago mncroiie. secutus, 

Fregit Hyperboreas remis uudacibiis nndaa. 

CUindiim, in iil Cons. Honorii, vci*. 58, <!te 

Mudurnnt Baxone fnao 

Orcades : incaluit Fictoruin sanguine Thule, 

Scoiorum cmnulos flevit glacialiH lernc. 

In iv. Cons. Hon. ver. 81, <te. 

iSec likevrise Pacaiua, {in Panegyr. Vot xii. 5.) But it is not ea'^y (o 
appreciate the intrinsic value of* flattery and meiaphon (Mm pare the 
BriHsh victories of Bolntnis (Statius, Silv. v, 2) with his real <-hartict<*tr, 
(1’acit in V it. Agricol. c. 1 (\.) 

Ainmianus frequently mentions Iheh concilium annuum. It‘jjit 
imum, bfiptis and Babrata are long since ruined-, but tlni city of 
Oea, the nati'&e country of Apukius, still flourishes under the pr<»- 
«mcial denomination of ^Hpolu Soe Collarius (Geograjjh. Antique 
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shut tlieir gates against a hostile invasion; several of their 
most honorable citizens were surprised and miissacred; the 
villages, and even the suburbs* wore pillaged ; and the vin^s 
and fruit trees of that rich territory were extirpated by the 
malicious savages of Getiilia* The unhappy provincials 
implored the protection of Romanus ; but they soon found 
that their military governor was not less cruel and rapacious 
than the Barbarians* As they were incapable of furnishing 
the four thousand camels, and the exorbitant present, which he 
required, before he would march to the assistance of Tripoli ; 
his demand was equivalent to a refusal, and he might justly 
be accused as the author of the public calamity. In the 
annual assembly of the three cities, they nominated two 
deputies, to lay at the feet of Yalentinian the customary offer- 
ing of a gold victory ; and to accompany this tribute of duty, 
rather than of gratitude, with their humble complaint, that 
they were ruined by the enemy, and betrayed by their gov- 
ernor. If the severity of Yalentinian had been rightly 
directed, it would have fallen on the guilty head of Eomanus, 
But the count, long exercised in the arts of corruption, had 
despatched a swift and trusty messenger to secure the venal 
friendship of Eemigius, master of the offices. The wisdom 
of the Imperial' council was deceived by artifice; and their 
honest indignation was cooled by delay. At length, when the 
repetition of complaint had been justified by the repetition of 
public misfortunes, the notary Palladiiia was sent from the court 
of Treves, to examine the state of Africa, and the conduct of 
Romanus. The rigid impartiality of Palladius was easily 
disarmed ; he was tempted to reserve for himself a part of 
the public treasure, which be brought with him for the pay- 
ment of the troops ; and from the moment that he was con- 
scious of Ills own guilt, he could no longer refuse to attest the 
innocence and merit of the count. The charge of the Tri 
politans was declared to be false and frivolous ; and Palladius 
himself was sent back from Treves to Africa, with a special 
commission to discover and prosecute the authors of this 
impious conspiracy against the representatives of the sovereign. 
His inquiries were managed with so much dexterity and suc- 
cess, that he compelled the citizens of Leptis, who had sus- 
tained a recent siege of eight days, to contradict the truth of 


bus, ii. part il p. 81,) D’Anville, ((^eographie Andennc, tom. iuL p 
Tl, 1st,) and Marmol, (Afrique, tom. ii. p, 663.) 
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fcLoir own docvees, and to censure the behavior of their own 
deputies. A bloody sentence was pronounced, without hesi' 
tation, by the rash and headstrong criudty of Valentinian. 
The president of Tripoli, who bad presumed to pity the 
distress of the province, was publicly executed at Utica; four 
distinguished citizens were put to death, as the accomplices 
of the imaginary fraud and the tongues of two otlnu-s w^cre 
cut out, by the exprea^ order of the emperor. Itomaiuis, 
elated by impunity, and irritated by resistance, was still coti- 
tinned in the military command; till the Africans were pro* 
voiced, b? his avarice, to join the rebellious standard of Finn us, 
the Moord*^^ 

His father Fabal was one of the richest and most powerful 
of the Moorish princes, who acknowledged the supren>acy of 
Home. But as ho left, either by his wives or concubines, a 
very numerous ‘posterity, the wealthy inheritance vvas eagerly 
disputed ; and Zamma, one of his sons, was slain in a domestic 
quarrel by his brother Pirmus. The implacablcf zeal, with 
which liomanus prosecuted the legal ^reveuge of tins murder, 
could be ascribed only to a motive of avarice, or persona! 
hatred ; but, on this occasion, his claims w’ero just ; his influ- 
ence was w'eiglity ; and Pirmus clearly understood, tliat he 
must either present his neck to the executioner, or appeal from 
the sentence of the Imperial consistory, to his sword, and to 
the people. He was received the deliverer of his coun- 
t»’y ; and, as soon as it appeared tliat Romaniis wiis formidabkj 
only to a submissive province, the tyrant of Africa became the 
object of universal contempt. The ruin of Caesarea, which 
was plundered and burnt by tbe licentious Barharian^s, con- 
duced the refractory cities of the danger of resistance; the 
power of Firmus was established, at» least in the provinces of 
Maxintania and Numidia ; and it seemed to be bis only doubt 
whether he should assume the diadem of a Moorish king, or 
the purple of a Homan emperor. But the irnjjrudent and un- 
happy Africans soon discovered, that, in this rash insurrection, 

Ammian. xviii. 6. ’TiUemoRt (Ilint. des KnijM‘renrH, tom, t. p 

, 616) has discussed the chronolegkml difliciiUics of the iiistory of 
Count lioniarms. 

The Chronology of Ammiamis is and ftbHCure; and On> 

sins (i. vii. c. p. 551, edit. Xiavercatup) to place the revolt of 
Firmus after tXie deaths of Valentinian and Yahajs. Tillemont (Hint 
dea. Emp. tom^ v, p. 601) endeavors to pick hts way, llie patient and 
fiure-foot^ mule of the Alps may be trusted in the most slippeiy 
paths. 
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they had Bot sufficiently uonsult<Hl their o\ia strength, or the 
abilitio.s of their leader, T3efore lie could procure any certaiB 
intelljgvnco, that tiie emperor of the \\ est had fixed the choice 
of a general, or that a Heel of transports was collected at the 
mouth of the llhoiic, he was suddenly informed that the great 
Theodosius, with a small band of v».*teraiis, had landed near 
Igilgiiis, or Gigeri, on the African coa^^t ; and the timid usurpci* 
sunk under the ascendant of virtue and military genius, 
Though b'irnnis possessed arms and treasures, his despair of 
victory immediately riMluced him to the use of those arts, 
which, in the same country, i\n<l in a similar situation, had 
formerly been practised by tlie crafty Jugiirtlia. He attempted 
to deceive, by an apparent submission, the vigilance of the 
Homan general ; to seduce the fidelity of his troops ; and to 
protract the duration of the war, by successively engaging the 
iiidepeiident tribes of Africa to espouse his quarrel, or to pro- 
tect liis flight Theodosius imitated tlie example, and obtained 
the siiccovss, of his ])redecessor Metellus. When Firoius, in 
the eharacler of a suppliant, accused his own rashness, and 
humbly solicited the clemency of the emperor, the lieutenant 
of Valentinian received and dismissed him with a friendly 
embrace : but lie diligently required the useful and substantial 
pledges of a sincere repentance ; nor could he be persuaded, 
by the iissuraiie.es of peace, to suspend, for an instant, the 
operations of an active war* A dark conspiracy was detected 
by the penetration of Theodosius ; and he satisfied, without 
mucli reluctance, the public indigmitiori, which he had secretly 
excited. Several of the guilty accomplices of Firmiis were 
abandoned, according to ancient custom, to the tumult of a 
military execution ; many mure, by the amputation of both 
their luindfi, continued to exhibit an instructive spectacle of 
horror ; the hatred of tlie rebels was accompanied with fear ; 
and the fear of the Homan soldiers w^is mingled %vith respect- 
ful admiration. Amidst the boundless plains of Getulia, and 
the iimumorable valleys of Mount Athis, it was impossible to 
prevent tlie escape of Firmus ; and if the usurper could have 
tired the patience of his antagonist, he would liave secured his 
pei'son in the depth of some remote solitude, and expected the 
hopes of a future revolution. He vwuis subdued by the perse- 
verance of Theodosius ; who had formed an iLdexlble deter- 
mination, that the war should end only by the death of the 
tyrant; and that every nation of Africa, which presumed to 
support his cause, should be involved in bis ruin. At the bead 
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of a small body of troops, wbicli seldom exceeded three Iboa 
sand five hundred men, the Roman general advanced, with a 
steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into the heart 
of a country, where he was sometimes attacked by armies of 
twenty thousand Moors. The boldness of his charge dismayed 
the irregular Barbarians; they wore diseoncertcKrby his sea- 
sonable and orderly retreats; they were continually bafiied by 
the unknown resources of tlie military art; and they tel t and 
confessed the just superiority which was assumed by the leader 
of a civilized nation. When Theodosius entered the extensive 
dominions of Igrnazen, king of the Isafienscs, the hauglity sav- 
age required, in words of defiance, his name, and the object of 
his expedition. I am,” replied tlie stern and disdainful count, 
“I am tlie general of Yaientiriian, the lord of the world; who 
has sent me hither to pursue and punish a desperate robber. 
Deliver him instently into my hands ; and be assured, that if 
thou dost not obey the commands of my invincible sovereign, 
thou, and the people ovei whom thou reignesfc, shall be utterly 
extirpated.” As soon as [gtriazen was sati^fied, that Ids en- 
emy had str<uigt]j and resolution to execute! -tlie fatal namace, 
ho consented to purchase a necessary peace by the sacrifice of 
a guilty fugitive. The guards that w'ere placed to secure the 
person of Firm us deprived him of the liopns of escape ; and the 
Moorish tyrant, after wine had extinguished the sense of dan- 
ger, disapjiointed the insulting triumpli of the Romans, by 
strangling himself in the night, Ilis d<.iad body, the only ])reS' 
ent wliicli Igrnazen couhl ofter to the conqueror, was carelessly 
thrown upon a camel ; and ’’idieodosiiis, leading back his victo- 
rious troops to Siiifi, was saluted by the warmest acclaraalions 
of joy and loyalty.^*® 

Afi'ica had been lost by the vices of Eomanus ; it was 
restored by -the virtues of llieodosius ; and our curiosity may 
be usefully directed to the inquiry of the respective treatment 
which the two generals received from the Imperial court 
The authority of Goimfc Romanus bad been suspended by the 
m aster-general of the cavalry ; and he was committed to safe 


^ '* Amniifiii. xsdx. 5. The text of this lon^ chapter (fifteen qoaito 
pages) h broken and corrupted ; and the narrative is perplexed by 
the want of chronoli>gical and-gtsographieal lantinutrks. 


* The war was iotiL-CJ proiracted than this would load^ as to 

jKippose: it was not till dofoated luore than once, that Igauusea yieldtd 
AMm. Jtxix- 
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and bottorable custody till tli6 end of tlie war. His crimes 
were proved by the most authentic evidence ; and the public 
expected, with some impatience, the decree of severe justice. 
Put the partial and powerful favor of hfellobaudes encouraged 
him to challenge his legal judges, to obtain repeated delays 
for the purpose of procuring a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, 
hnally, to cover his guilty conduct, by the additional guilt of 
fraud and forgery. About the same time, the restorer of 
Britain and Africa, on a vague suspicion that his name and 
services were superior to the rank of a subject, was ignomini- 
ously beheaded at Carthage. Vaientinian no longer reigned ; 
and the death of Theodosius, as well as tlie impunity of Ito- 
manus, may justly be imputed to the arts of the ministers, who 
abused the conMence, and deceived the inexperienced youth, 
of his sons.*** 

If the geographical accuracy of Ammianus had been fortu- 
nately bestowed on the British exploits of Theodosius, we 
should have traced, with eager curiosity, the distinct and 
domestic footsteps of his inarch. But the tedious enumeration 
of the unknown and uninteresting tribes of Africa may be 
reduced to the general remark, that they ’were all of the swarthy 
race of the Moors ; that they inhabited the back settlements 
of the Mauritanian and Numidiaa province, the country, as 
they have since been termed by the Arabs, of dates and of 
locusts and that, as the Roman power declined in Africa, 
the boundary of civilized manners and cultivated land was 
insensibly contracted. Beyond the utmost limits of the Moors, 
the vast and inhospitoble desert of the South extends above a 
thousand miles to the banks of the Kiger. The ancients, who 
had a very faint and impeifect knowledge of the great penin- 
sula of Africa, were sometimes tempted io believe, that tho 
torrid zone must ever remain destitute of inhabitants ; and 
they sometimes amused their fancy by filling the vacant space 


Ammian, xxviii. 4. Orosius,l vil a 83, p. 551, 552. Jerom. in 
Ohron. p. 18^. 

Leo Africftuus (in tbe Viaggi di Ramusio, tom. i. fol. ^8-— SS) 
lias traced a curious picture of the people and the country ; which 
are more minutely described in the Afrique de Marmot, tom. iii. pu 
1 — 54 , 

This uninhabitable zone was gradually reduced, by the ituprovo* 
ments of ancient geography, from forty-five to twenty-four, or evoi 
Buteeii degrees of latitude. See a learned and judxriwis of Br 
Robertson, Hist, of America, vol, i. p. 42^. 
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with, headless men, or rather montos ; with horned and 
cloYen-footed satjrs;^^® with fabulous centaurs aiul witli 
human pjgmies, who waged a bold and doubtful warfare against 
the cranes.^®® Carthage ’would have trem]>lod at the strange 
intelligence that the countries on either side of the eqiiatot 
'Were filled with innumerable nations, wlio differed only in 
their color from the ordinary appearance of the human species ; 
and the subjects of the Roman empire might have anxiously 
ex})ected, that the swarms of Barbarians, wdiicli issiufd from 
the North, would soon be encoiintored from the South by new 
swarms of Barbarians, equally fierce and equally foi'jniclable. 
These gloomy terrors would indeed have been dispelled by a 
more intimate acquaintance with the character of their African 
enemies. The inaction of the negroes does not seem to bo the 
eftect either of their virtue or of their pusillanimity. They 
indulge, like the rest of mankind, tlieir passions and appetites ; 
and the adjacent tribas are engaged in frequent acts of hos- 
tility.^®^ But their rude ignorance has never invented any 


Intm, ei credere libet, vix jam homines et magis semiferi . . . 
Blemmyes, Satyri, &c. Fompomus Mela, i. 4, p. 20, edit. Voss, in 8vo. 
Pliny philomphieally explains {vl S6) the irregularities of nature, 
whicii lie had credulously admitted, (v. 8.) 

If the satyr was the Orang-ontung, the great human ai>c, (Buf 
fon, Hist, Hat. tom. xiv, p. 43, tfec.,) one uf that species might actually 
be shown alive at Alexandria, in the roign of Oonstnutiue. Y ct some 
difficulty will still remain about the convcrsatiori which »St. Anthony 
held with one of these pious savages, in the desert of Thebais. (Jo- 
rom. ill Yit. Paul, Eremit lorn, i p 238.) 

St. Anthony likewise met one of these monsters ; whose exist 
ence was seriously asserted by the emperor Olamlius. The public 
laughed ; but his prsefect of Egypt had the address to senil an artful 
preparation, the embalmed corpse of a HipptMrdauT, which ivas pre- 
served almost a century afterward.^ in the Imperial palace. See 
Pliny, ^Hisi. Hatur. vii. S,) and the judicious observations of Freret, 
(Memoirea de FAcad. tom. vii. p. 321, 

llie fable of the pygmies is as old as ilomer, (Iliad, lii. € ) 
The pygmies of India and JSthiopia were (triiqathaim) twentV'seven 
inches high. Every spring their cavalry (mounted on rams and goaih) 
marched, in battle array, to destroy the cranes' {>ggs, ahtcr (says 
Pliny) futuris gregibus non resisti. I'hcir h<»mes were built of mml, 
feathers, and egg-shella See Pliny, (vi. 35, vii 2,) and Straijo, (h ii 

p. 121.) 

The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Histoire deo Voy- 
ages describe the present state of the Hegrnes. The natloiis of 1h<i 
sea-^ast have been |X)Hshed by European cormnerce; pd those of 
the inland country have been improved by Moorish colonies.’* 

* martial tribes in chain armor, discove'cd by Ilsenham, Mabtim 
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effectual weapons of defeficoj or of destruction; they appoa? 
incapable of forming any extensive plans of government, ox 
conquest; and tbe obvious inferiority of tbeir mental faculties 
has been discovered and abused by the nations of the temperate 
zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually embarked from the 
coast of Guinea, never to return to their native country ; but 
they are embarked in chains ; and this constant emigration, 
which, ill the space of two centuries, might have furnished 
armies to overrun the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe, and 
the w'eakness of Africa. 

17, The ignominious treaty, ■which saved the army of 
Jovian, had been faithfully executed on the side of the 
mans ; and as they had soiemuly renounced the sovereignty 
and alliance of Armenia and Iberia, those tributary kingdoms 
■were exposed, without protection, to the arms of the Persian 
monarch^’® Sapor entered the Armenian territories at the 
head of a formidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of 
mercenary foot; but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to 
mix war and negotiation, and to consider falsehood and perjury 
as the most powerful instruments of regal policy. He affected 
to praise the prudent and moderate conduct of the king of 
Armenia; and the unsuspicious Tiranus was persuaded, by 
the repeated assurances of insidious friendship, to deliver bis 
person into the hamls of a faithless and cruel enemy. In the 
midst of a splendid entijrtainment, he was bound in chains of 
silver, as an honor due to the blood of the Arsacides; and, 
after a short confinement in tlie Tower of Oblivion at Ecbat- 
ana, he was released from the miseries of life, either by his 


Histoire rhilo30|?!iiquc et Politique, <&a, tom. iv. p. 192, 

The evidence of Ammainus ig original and decisive, (xxvii. 12.) 
Moses of Ciiorene, (i. iii. c. 1*7, p. 249, and c. 34, p. 269,) and Proco- 
pius, (de Bell Persico, I i. c. 5, p. 17, edit. Louvre,) have been con- 
Bultcd : but tlio-se liislorians who confound distinct facts, repeat the 
fiiinio e.vents, and introduce strange stories, must be used with diffi* 
deiicc and caution.’^ 


ctan; the great que.stion of the inferiority of the African tribes in their 
mental faculties will probably be experimentally resolved before the close 
of the century; hut the Slave Trade still continues, and will, it is to bo 
feared till the spirit of gain is subdued by the spirit of Christian human 
ity,— M. 

* The statement of Animianus is more brief and succinct, but barma* 
nizes writh the more complicated history developed by M. St. Martin from 
me Armenian writers, and from Piucopius, who wrote, as he states, frow 
Armenian a«thorit»s.--‘M 
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own ^iagger, or by tliat of an assassin.* Tlie kingdom of 
Armenia was reduciHi to the state of a Iteian ]>i*<)vince ; tlio 
administration was siiai'ed between a dislingnislied satrap and 
a favorite eunndi ; and Sapor marclied, witlnmt delay, to sub 
due tire inartieJ spirit of the Iberians. Sauromnces, who 
reigned in that countiy by tlio perinkaoji of Hie eiriperors, 
was expelled by a sup<'riur foi’ce; and, as an insult oii the 
majesty of Eoine, the king* of kings placed a diadem on the 
head of his abject vassal Aspacitras. Tlic city of Ario- 
gerassa'*®^ was tlui only place of Arinonia| winch presumed 
to resist tlie dforts of iiis amis, 'riie lr(vasiir(; deposited in 
that strong fortress (cinph'd tiie a\-arieo of vSapor; but the 
danger of Olynipkis, the wile or widow* of iha Armenian king, 
excited the public com]);n>-ion, and animatetl tlio desperate 
valor of her subjia:ts and vsolditu’s.g The }Arsians were sur- 
piised and ropnlsed under llie w’alls of Artogerassa, by a bold 
and well-concerted sally of the I)(>.si/g*erl. 13ut the forces of 
Sapor ivere continually renewed and iiicreascd; the hopeless 


Perhaps Artagera, or Ardi^; nialw* whosev avails Oaiu'^, the 
grandson z\ug-ustus, wa-; wounded. ffu'trcss was situate above 

Airiida, near one of the -sources oi' {IiC Tigris. Sco i/AnviUe, Geu- 
graphie Ancieuue, toin. ii. p. iuu.f 


^ Accortliiig to M. Si. Xlurtin, ?^apor, tluniuh hy iho two ax>f>f<- 

tate Ariiieniun prmccs.. Alyi'o’ijiui the Ai'‘izroaoiuii and Viihau tlio Mami- 
goniau, W'as galbutly vc'rtisitotl by ArsfweH, anti bis Ijrave ilu>ufirb inipiona 
wife Pbarimdsuw. Hi.-^ troojM wo.re dtdoatod by Va><:uf tlni liiL'ii constable 
of tbe kiiigdoio. (Seo M. St. Alfjrliu.j But aher four y,‘ai's' couraecous 
{bilhuce of bis kingdom. Ar.-iat'os \vas abaiaionpil ],y lib iiobt^s, and obJier'd 
t»> acoept tbo porttdiou.s iiosfdlulby of Sajjm”. lie was blinded and 
oncfi iu the ‘‘Castle <d Obliviou;'’ bi.s bruw* ^'•ciicral X'asaa' was il-ucd 
alive; bis skin sUilil'd aijui jtla.'-cd nt ar ila- kina bs ids ioncly prison. It 
was n(»t till many years after (A. I). UTi) That ht* slabbed blinseif, af‘nord- 
iiig to the romantic .«tory, (»St. M. iii. 3'S/', .‘■s.-e,} in a ]ho'<i.n:\ sni ofe.xdfc* 
m<mt at Ids restorat on to royrd limiors. Si. Martin, Additions to Lo Beau, 
iii. SDG.'^M. 

t St. Marlin ai^rees wdlh Glbboru that it was fhc .same fortrosp witli xXrdlA 
Note, p. 373.— M. 

t Artat«ata, Vaf'harsobab'ui. or KdchnuadKin, Ean'antascbftd, and many 
other ciiies. in ull of wldi'h tliero was a eonsidenibics .fc'widi population 
•wore taken and do.simyi'd, — .\i. 

J PhamiaHmi, ht\i Olympias, refusing the r-rrlers of her f-afdive boa 
banii to surrender b« rsVdf to Haper, fln-fav hci^elf into A*-lti;.rt:ntsga 
Bt. Martin, iii. IHta. jaw. She* dej<‘ntleil her. elf lor fein-lecn nmnihs, till 
famine afnl <iiseas{i had i'di lln.v .survii, m*’* ons of n.OiU) soldiers anti ChOO 
womtni ■vvlin hat! tukerj r».fuje in the ffa’irt-ss. Bln; th<‘n dtrisw open the 
gate.s 'wdtb her own liami. M. Bl. Martin a. bis. what tnen llio horrors of 
Oriental w’arfare will .-icuf :el\ permit ns to m-dil. that she wiifs ex posed, by 
Bapor on a public wnilfold n ’th»‘ btatal iuyta of libs soldas-y, and afterwards 
empaled, iii. 373. Ac.—M 
VOU ^ 
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courage of the garrison was oxhausted ; the strength of the 
walls yielded to the assault; and the proud' conqueror, after 
wasting the rebellious city with ilre and sword, led a'way cap- 
tive an unfortunate queen ; who, in a more auspicious hour, 
had been the destined bride of the son of Constantine.^®* Yet 
if Sapor already tri inn plied in the easy’ conquest of tw^o 
de]*erideut kino-donis, he soon felt, that a country is unaubdiied 
as long as the minds of the people are actuated by a hostile 
and contunmeious spirit. The satraps, whom he was obliged 
to trust, embraced the first oppori.unity of regaining the ath^ciion 
of ihoir countrymen, and of signalizing their immortal hatred 
to the Persian luime. Since the conversion of the Armenians 
and Iberians, these nations considered the Christians as the 
tavorites, and the Magians as the adversaries, of the Supreme 
Being ; the intiueuce of the clergy, over a superstitious people, 
was iiniibrmly exerted in the cause of Rome ; and as long as 
the successors of Constantine disputed with those of Artaxerxes 
the sovereignty of the intermediate provinces, the religious 
connection always threw a decisive advantage into the scale 
of the empire. A numerous and active party acknowledged 
Para, the son of Tiranus, as the lawful sovereign of Annonia, 
and bis title to the llirone ^vas deeply rooted in the hereditary 
succession of hve hundred years. By the unanimous consent 
of the Iberians, the country was equally divided between the 
rival princes; and Aspacuras, wdio owed, his diadem to the 
choice of Sapor, was obliged to declare, that his regard for his 
cliildrcTii, who wore detained as hostages by the "tyrant, was 
the only consideration wddeli prevented him from openly 
renouncing the alliance of Porsui. The emperor Valens, who 
respected the obligations of the treaty-, and who was appro- 
licnsive of involving the East in a dangerous war, ventured, 
with slow and cautious measures, to support the Roman party 
in the kingdoms of Iberia and Armeuia.f Twelve legions 
established the authority of Bauromaces on the hanks of the 
Cyrus. The Eujihratcs was protected by the valor of Arin- 
tlieus. A powerful army, under the command of Count 
Trajan, and of Vadoniair, king of the Alcmanni, fixed their 
camp on the confines of Armenia. But they were strictly 

*** Tiileiunnt (Hist, dej? Empereura, tom. v. p, ^01) proves, from 
chronology, that Olympias must have been the motlier of Taxa,* 

^ An error accardiug to St. M. 273. — M. 

t According' to Tliemistius, quoted hy St. Martin, ho once advanced to 
' yifirb, hi. 436.— M 
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enjoined not to commit tlie first hostilities, wliich might be 
understood as a breach of the treaty : and such was tlia 
implicit obedience of the Roman general, that they retreated, 
with exemplary patience, under a shower of ]\u‘hian arrows 
till they had clearly acquired a just title to an honorable and 
legitimate victory. Yet these appearances of war in^etKsihiy 
subsided in a vain and tedious negotiation. The contending 
parties supported their claims by mutual reproaclKjs of perfidy 
and ambition ; and it should seem, that the original treaty was 
expressed in very obscure teinns, since they were reduced to 
the necessity of making their ineonclusire appeal to the partial 
testimony of the generals of the two nations, who had assisted 
at the negotiations,^^* The invasion of the (loths and linns, 
which soon afterwards shook the foundations of the Roman 
empire, exposed the provinces of Asia to the arms of Sapor. 
But the declining ago, and perhaps the infirmities, of the mon- 
arch suggested new maxims of tranquillity and moderation. 
His death, which happened in the full maturity of a reign of 
ioventy years, changed in a moment the court and comicils of 
Persia ; and their attention was most probably engaged by 
domestic troubles, and the distant eiTorts of a (3armanian •svar.^*^ 
The remembrance of ancient injuries was lost in the enjoyrnetit 
of peace. The kingdoms of Armenia and Iberia were per- 
mitted, by the mutual, though tacit consent of both empires, 
to resume their doubtful neutrality. In the first years of the 
reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived at Constanti- 
nople, to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the former 
reign ; and to offer, as the tribute of friendship, or even of 
respect, a splendid ])resent of gems, of silk, and of Indian 
elephants.^®® 

Ammianiis (xxvil 12, xix. 1. xxx. 1, 2) has desenbed the 
nvents, without the dates, of the Persian war. Moses of Choreiie 
(lOwt. Armen. .1. in. c. 28, p. 261, c. SI, p. 206 . c. S5, {>. 271 ) affords 
some additional facts; but it is extremely difficult to separate truth 
from fable. 

Artaxerxes was die successor and brolh<>r (ihi* cminin-ger^nan) uf 
the groat Sapor; and the guardian of Ins 4«t)n, Sapor 111, (Agathias, 
1. iv, p. 166, edit. Louvre.) Bee the Universal lU'^tory, voL si, p. 66, 
161. The authors of that unequal work hare compiled the Bassanian 
dynasty with erudition and diligence; but it is a proposteroim 
ftrraj\gcment to divide the Homan and Orienbd accomta ink) twa 
liisfinct histories.’^ 

Pacatua in Paiiegyr. Tot, xii. 22, and Orosius, 1, ril c, 64? 


* On the war of Sapor with the Bactrians, wiiich diverte*, IX r 
ftnm Armenia, see St, M. iii 387. — M 
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In ilxe general pidnre of tbe affairs of tlie East under the 
roign of Villens, the ad ventures of Para form one of the most 
striking and siug\ilar oi-'je.ets. The noble youth, by the per- 
suasion of his mother <„>lympias, had esoaped through the 
Persian host that Ixisii^ged Artogerassa, and implored the pro- 
tection of the emperor of the East. By his timid councils, 
PaLa was alternately siipjKa’ted, and recalled, and restored, and 
bitrayod. The hoj^os of the Armenians were sometimes 
raised by the presence of their natural sovereign,^* and the 
ministers of Valcns M'ore satisded, that they preserved the 
integrity of the public taith, if their vassal was not suffered to 
assume the diadem and title of ICing. But they soon repented 
of their own rashness. 'Bhey were confouncled by the re- 
proaches and threats of the Persian monarch. They found 
reason to distrust the cruel and inconstant temper of Para 
himself; who sacriticed, to the slightest suspicions, the lives 
of his most faithful servants, and held a secret and disgrace- 
ful corresponclencQ with the assassin of his father and the 
enemy of his couutiy. Under the specious pretence of con- 
sulting with the emperor on the subject of their conimou in- 
terest, Para- was persuaded to descend from the mountains of 
Armenia, wheve his party was in arms, and to trust his inde- 
pendence and safely to the discretion of a perfidious court. 
Tlie king of Armeniti, fur such he appeared in his own eyes 
and in those of his nation, was received with due honors by 
the governors of the provinces through which he passed; 
but when he arrived at Tarsus in Cilicia, Iiis progress was 
stopped under various }>retences ; liis motions wrere watched with 
respiictful vigilance, and he gradually discovered, that he was 
a prisoner in the hands of the Romans. Para suppressed his 
indignation, dissembled his fears, and after secretly preparing 
his escape, mounted on ]i<}rseback with three hundred of his 
faithful followers. The officer stationed at the door of his 
ajxartmo.ut immediately communicated his flight to the consiilat 
of Cilicia, who overtook him in the suburbs, and endeavored,, 
without success, to dissuade him from prosecuting his rash and 
dangerous design, A legion ■was ordered to pursue the royal 
fugitive ; but the pursuit of infeirtry coixld not be very alarm* 

Ictuinqne tum f{ftdu9 est, quo universus Oriens usque ad mm 
(A. I), 416) trjinquillissiinG fruitnr. 


* On llie reconqoest of Anioerua by ^^ara, or ratber by Moasebe^ffb, lbs 
Mauugoniim see SL M. iii. 375, 383.*~M. 
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ing to a body of light cavalry ; and upon the first cloud of 
arro^vs that was discharged into the air, they retreated with 
precipitation to the gales of Tarsus. After an incessant niarcli 
of two daysi and two nights, Para and his Armenians reached 
the banks of the Eu}jhi*ates ; hut the ])assag’e of the river 
■which they were ohligi'd to swim,* was attended with some 
delay and some loss. The country was alairned ; and the two 
roads, which were only separated ly an interval of three miles, 
had been occupied by a tliousand archei-s on horseback, undei 
the command of a count and a tribune. Para must have 
yielded to superior force, if the accidental arrival of a friendly 
traveller had not revealed the danger and the means of es(;ape. 
A dark and almost impervious ]n\ih securely conveyed the 
Armenian troop diroiigb the tliick^U, ; and Para liad left behind 
him the count and the tribune, wliile they patiently expected 
his approach along tlie public liighways. Tlicy returned to the 
Imperial court to excuse their want of diligence or success ; 
and seriously alleged, that the king of Armenia, who was a 
skilful magician, Iiad transtVjrnied himself and bis followers, 
and passed before their eyes under a bc^rrowed shape.f After 
his return to his native kingdom, Para still continued to profess 
himself the friend and ally of the Pomans: but the Romans 
had injured liim too dcejdy ever to forgive, and the secret 
sentence of his death was signed in tlie council of Valens. 
The execution of the bloody deed ’was committed to the subtle 
prudence of Count Trajan ; and he bad the merit of insinu- 
ating himself into the confidence of the credulous prince, that 
he might find an opporUinity of stabbing him to the heart 
jhira was invited to a Roman banquet, which had been pre- 
pared with all the pomp and sensuality of the East ; tlie hall 
resounded with cheerful music, and the coTn]^any ■was already 
heated with wine ; when the count retired for an instant drcAV 
Ins sword, and gave tije sijjfual of the murder, A robust and 
desperate Parbariari instantly rushed on th(‘ king of Armenia; 
and though he bravely defmnled his life with tim fii’st weapon 
that chance offered to \n< Itaud, tlie table of the Imperial 
general w^as stained with the royal blood a guest, and an 
ally. Such were the weak and wicket] maxims of the RoTmm 
administration, that, to attain a (h)uhtful ohjfCt of political 


” On pknks (loalcd by I‘lai1(lers.--M. ^ 

! It w curit)UH pnimjijh tlifit tlie Armomau Iiistorfan, Fan'?tnH of Bywwa- 
tiuiA, ToproHeiits Para as a niasiician, ^ Hta impuina mother PbafRnaBe» 
had ievote*! him to the demona bn liis binli. Si. ^*1. iv. 23. — M. 
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iuterea iiio laws of nations, and tlio sacred rights of hospitality 
were inhumanly violated in the face of the woridd®® 

y. During a peaceful interval of tliirty years, the Haniam 
secured their frontiers, and the Goths extHided their dominions. 
The victories of the groat ncvratmrie,”*’ hing of the Ostro- 
goths, and the most noble of the race of the Aniali, have heea 
compared, by the enthusiasm of his countrymen, to the 
exploits of Alexander ; with this singular, and almost incredi* 
ble, difformree, that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, 
instead of being supported by the vigor of youth, was dis- 
played with glory and success in the extreme period of human 
life, between the age 'of fourscore and one hundred and ten 
years. The independent tribtis xvere p(3rsiiaded, or eoinpelled, 
to acknowledge the king of the Ostrogoths as the sovereign of 
the Gothic nation : the chiefs of the Visigoths, or Therviugi, 
renounced the royal title, and assumed the more humble 
appellation of Judges; and, among those jmlgcs, Athanarie, 
Fritigern, and Alavivus, were the most illustrious, by their 
personal merit, as well as by their vicinity to the Eoman prov- 
inces. These domestic conqiiests, which increased the mili- 
tary power of llermanric, enlarged his ambitious designs. He 
invaded fcho adjacent countries of the North ; and twelve con- 
siderable nations, whoso names and limits cannot bo accurately 
dedned, successively yielded to the superiority of the Gothic 
arms/*^ The Ileruli, who iulnibitod the marshy lands near 
the lake Mcoutis, woj'C renown<Hl fur thtair strength and agility ; 
and the assiwHtenco of their light infantry was eagerly solicited, 

See in Animianns (xxx. 1) tin' advonifiros of Para. Mnse^ of 
Ghorene calls him Tiridatos ; and tells a long, and not itnprohahlo 
story of Ills soil (InoliiH, who afterwards naule himself popular in 
Armenia, and proyfiked the jealousy of the reigning king, (I. iii. e 
21, p. 25d, 

HO concise account of the reign and conquest <jf Hermanric 

seems to ho one of the valuable fragments which Joriiandes 2S1 
borrowed from the Gothic histories of Ablavius, or Gassiodorus 

M. d. Buat. (Tlist.. dtw Peuydos do TEuropo, t(im. vi. p. 
Investigates, with more industry than success, the nations subdued 
by the arms of Honnanric. He dem(?s the existence of the V^umio 
hronem^ on account of the immoderate length of their name. Tot the 
French envoy to Hatisbon, or Dresden, must have traversed the 
country of the MfdiomatricL 


^ This note Is a tipsue of mifilakes. Tiritlates and Para are two torfdl) 
dislonmt perstms. Tlridar-Cs was the father of (4UOI 0jat hushait 1 of 
waidwm. tho motlier of l‘ara. St Martin, iv 27 — M. 
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and higWy esteenied, in all tho wars of Ibe Barbarians, But 
llio active spirit of the lIcruH was subdued by tb<i slow and 
stea ly perseverance of the Goths; and, after a bloody action, 
In which the king was slain, the remains of that warlike tribe 
became a useful accession to ihe camp of ilermaiiric* lie 
then marched against the Venedi; unskilled in the use of 
arms, and tbrinidable only by tlunr uumlrers, which hi led the 
%vide extent of the plains of modern l-’uUind. The victorious 
Goths, who were not inferior in nuinl)ers, pr^vaik'd in the con- 
test, by the dticisive advuntages of exercise and diaci}>line* 
After the submission of (he Vonedi, the conqueror advanced, 
without resistance, as far as the coniines of the /iihtii an 
ancient people, whose name is still preserv^'d in the {)roviiKu^ 
of IDsthonia. Those distant iiiluibitants of tlio Baltic ajast 
were supported by the labors of agriculture, cnnched by the 
trade of amber, and consecrated by the peculiar worship of 
the Mother of the Gods» But the scarcity of iron oblioied tlio 
^stiari warriors to content themselves with wooden clubs; ami 
the reduction of that wealthy country is asetibed ti> the pru- 
dence, rather than to the arms, of liermanrio- Jlis floniiniorjs, 
which extended from the Danube to the Baltic, iuciiub‘d the 
native seats, and the recent acquisitions, of iho Goths ; ami ho 
reigned over the greatest part of Germany and Scythia witli 
tiie authority of a eohqiierur, and sometimes with the cruelly 
of a tyrant. But he reign f^d over a part of the globe incapable 
of perpetuating and adorning the gbry of its licroes. Tiie 
name of llerinanric ivS almost buried in oblivion ; his exploits 
are imperfectly known; and ilie Romans tlicinseives aj>- 
peared unconscious of the progress of an ""asiaring powt‘r 
which threatened the liberty of the North, and the peace of 
the em})ire.*^^ 

The Gollis had contracted an liereditary attachrneni lor the 
Imperial house of Constantine, of whose }>0'iver and liberalily 
they had received so rnany signal ])roofs. Thf-y rospw'ieJi 
the public peace ; and if n hostili* )>and sometimes pr*’snnw'd 
to paas the Homan limit, tlair irregular conduct was cmalidly 


The edition of O-rotiiis (JoniandoiA, p. Git!) exhibits the name 
of Blit reason and Uki Ambrosian MS, have rcsttanid tho 

wiiosG mammrs and Mtiiatioo arc espre-'^fd liy the pondl of 
I'acitua, (Germania, c, 4S.) ^ 

Animiaims (xxxl. S) observes, in f^p'neral terms, Krmeiprhj 
.... Dohilissinu Kegii^ et per inniia variaque fortiujr for 1 a, virhto« 
featibiis formldad. 
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ascribed to tlie tnigorcrniible spirit of tbo Barbarian youth. 
Their contempt for two now and obscure princes, who had 
Wn raised to the throne by a popular election, inspired' the 
Goths with bolder hope.s ; and, while they agitated some de* 
sign of niardiing tlicir confederate force under the nationa 
**tandard/‘" they were easily tempted to embrace the party of 
Procopius ; aiul to foment, by their dangerous aid, the ei’^i 
discord uf the Romans. T'he ]>ublic treaty might stipulate no 
more than ten thousand auxiliaries; but the design was so 
gealouslv adopted by the cliiefs uf the Visigoths, that the army 
which pa'^sed tijc i)/uiubo amounted to the number of thirty 
thousand They marched with the proud confidence, 

that their invincible valor would decide the fate of the Roman 
emjare; and the provinces of Thrace groaned under the 
weight of the Barbarians, who displayed the insolence of 
nnusters and the licentiousness of enemies. But the intem- 
perance wdiich gratified their aj'jpetites, retarded their prog- 
ress ; and before the Goths could receive any certiun intelli- 
gence of the defeat and death of Procopius, they pverceived, 
by the hostile state of the country, that the civil and militaij 
poAvers were resumed by his successful rival A chain of 
posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed by Yalens, or the 
generals of Yalens, resisted their march, prevented their re- 
treat, and intercepted their subsistence. The fierceness of 
\hQ Barbarians was tamed and suspended by hunger; they 
indignantly throw down their arms at the feet of the con- 
queror, who offered them food and cliain.s: the numerous 
captives were disjiributed in all the cities of the East ; and tlia 
provincials, who w^cre soon familiarized with their savage 
nppearaneA% ventured, by degrees, to measure their own 
strength with these formidable adversaries, whose name had 
So long been the object of their terror. Tlie king of Scythia 
(and flennarn'ic alone could deserve so lofty a title) was 
grieved and exasperated by tliis national calamity. Ills am- 

Vahnis .... docetur relationibua Dttcuin, gentem Gotliorum» 
fca tempestate inlactijnn ideoquo sawissimam, conspiranteiu in umnn, 
ad porviuli'jula paniri collirnitia Tbvaciar^^m. Amn.ian. xxl 6. 

M. ih Buat des Peuples de TEurope, tem. vi. p. S32) haa 
curiously ascertained the real number of these auxiliaries. The 3000 
of AmrniaruiSj and tlie 10,000 of Zosiraus, were only the first divisions 
©f Uie Gothic ariny.'^^ 


• M. St Martin (iii. S4o) denies that there is any anthority for thfw 
B-aanbers,-— M. 
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bassadors loudly complained,, at the court of Valens, of t]}« 
infraction of the ancient and solemn alliance, ^vhicli had so 
long subsisted between the Romans and the Goths. Tliey 
alleged, that they had fuliilled the duty of allies, by as'^isting 
the kinsman and successor of the emperor J idian ; they re 
q^iiired the immediate restitution of the noble captives ; a,nd 
they urged a very singular claim, -that tlio (Jothie generals 
tnarchiug. in anna, and in hostile array, were entitled to the 
sacred character and privileges of ambassadors. The ilecent, 
but pere.mptory, refusal of these extravagant demands, was 
signititid to tlie Barbarians by Victor, master-general of the 
cavalry; who expressed, witli force and dignity, the just com- 
plaints of The emperor of the The neguliatiou was 

interrupted; and the manly exhortations of Vnleiilinlan en- 
couraged his timid brother to vindicate the insulted majesty of 
the empire.^^ 

The splendor and magnitude of this fTOtlnc war arc cel- 
ebrated by a contemporary historian : but the events 

scarcely deserve the attention of poshuity, cxcejT as iho 
preliminary steps of the approaching decline and tall of the 
empire. Instead of leading the nations of Germanv and 
Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of 
Constantinople, the aged monarch of tlie Gotlis resigned to 
the brave Athanaric the danger and glory of a dofensive war, 
against an enemy, wdio wielded with a feeble hand the powers 
of a mighty state. A bridge of boats w-as estal^lisiied upon 
the Danube; the presence of Valeiis animated his troo[>s; and 
his ignorance of the art of w^nr was com])ensat(‘<l [>y personal 
bravery, and a wise dfference io the advice', of Victor and 
Arintlteus, his masters-geneml of tiie cav.aliy and infantry. 
The operations of the cam])aigu were condindAnl hy their skill 

The march, and siihsequent negoliation, arc <h;rtoribed in the 
Fragments of Euuapius, (Excerpi. Lrgat. p. IH, edit. Uiuvre.l Tim 
provincials who afterw^ards became iiiiiuliur with the Barlwrians, 
fotmd thill their strength Wiis more appiOTiit than real 'I'hey wer<; 
tell of stature; but their legs were chunsy, imd their hlnnilders w'ur« 
Oairow, 

Villens enim, uteonsnlio phtcneral. tVidrl cnju'^i regehatnr arlni- 
fio, aima coHCus.«it in Gotiios ratione jushi pennotiiH. Annnianuii 
{sxvii. 4) then proceeds to de'^erlhe, not tlui country <»t‘ the Goilis hut 
the peaceful and obedient province of Tliruce, wlildi was not udheted 
h%" the war. 

Kmiapius, in ISxcerpt. begat, p. 18, 10. I'hr Greek sophist mic't 
laivo fonsidcred as tme and the sutme war. tlie wlioU* series of Oot)u« 
hi-.ton'tiH the viotodea ^nd peace of ThctKloteius. 

* 
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and experience; but they found it impossible to drive tlie 
Visigoths from their strong posts in the inoiuitams; and the 
devastation of the plains obliged the Romans themselves to 
repass the Danube on the approach of winter. The incessant 
rains, which swelled the waters of the river, produced a tae« 
suspension of arms, and continecl tlie emperor Valens, during 
the whole course of the ensuing summer, to his camp of Mar* 
cianopolis. The third year of the war was more favorable to 
tVie Romans, and more pernicious to the Goths. The inter* 
rn])tion of trade deprived the Barbarians of the objects of 
luxury, which they already contbunded with the necessaries 
of life ; and the desolation of a very extensive tract of coun- 
try threatened them with the horrors of famine. Athanario 
was provoked, or compelleu, to risk a battle, which he lost, in 
the plains; and the pursuit was rendered more bloody by the 
cruel precaution of the victorious generals, who had promised 
a large reward for the head of every Goth that was brought 
into the Imperial camp. The submission of the Barbarians 
appeased the resentment of Valens and his council : the em- 
peror listened with satisfaction to the flattering and eloquent 
remonstrance of the senate of Constantinople, which assumed, 
for the first time, a share in the public deliberations ; and tlie 
same generals; Victor and iVriutheus, who had successfully 
directed the conduct of the war, wc?re empowered to regulate 
the conditions of peace. The freedom of trade, which the 
Goths had hitlnu'to enjoyed, was restricted to two cities on the 
I >atnibe ; the rashness of their loaders was severely punished 
by the suppression of their pensions and subsidies ; and the 
exception, which w^as stipulated in of Athauaric alone, 
was more advantageous than honorable to the Judge of the 
Visigoths, Athaw-\aric, who, on tliis occasion, ajipears to have 
consulted his ])rivate interest, without expecting the orders of 
Ills sovereign, siqiported his own dignity, at i that of his tribe, 
in the personal interview wdiich was proposed by the ministers 
of Vahms. He persisted in his declaration, that it was impos- 
sible tbr him, without incurring the guilt of perjury, ever to set 
his foot on the territory of the einjure; and it is more than 
prohable, that his regard for the sanctity of an oath was con* 
firmed by the iwmt and flital examples of Eoman treachery, 
riic Danube, wliicli separated the dominions of the two mdc*- 
pendent nations, was chosen for the scene of the conference, 
llie emporor of the East, and the Judge of the VisigothSi 
»C(X)inpanied by an equal number of armed follower?, ad* 
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meed in their respective barges to the middle uf the stream. 
After the ratiftcation of the treaty, and the delivery of hostages, 
Vakns returned in triumph to Constantinople ; and the Gotha 
remained in a state of tranquillity about six years ; till they 
were violently impelled against the Roman empire by an 
innumerable host of ScytLians, who appeared to issue from the 
frozen regions of the North 

Ihe emperor of the West, who had resigned to his brother 
lbs command of the Lower Danube^ reserved foi his iinmedi* 
ate care the defence of the Itliadian and Illyn.iti provinces, 
which spiead so many hundred miles along the greakst of the 
European rivers. The active policy of Valentinmn was con- 
tinually employed in adding new forr^fioations to the security 
of tiie frontier : but tim abuse of this policy ]>rovoked the just 
resentment of the BarRirians. The Quadi complaiaed, that 
the ground for an intended fortress had been marlked out on 
their territories ; and their complaints were urged with so 
much reason and moderation, that Equitius, master-general of 
Illyricum, couBented to suspend the prosecution of the work, 
till he should he more clearly in funned of the will of his sov- 
ereign. This fair oecimion of injuring a rival, of ad- 
vancing* the fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by the 
inhuman Maximin, the praefect, or rather tyrant, of Gaul 
The passions of Valentinian were impatient of control; and he 
creduloiisly listened to the msumiices of his favorite, that 
if the govermnont of Valeria, and the direction of ilie work, 
were intrusted to the zeal of his son Marcellinus, the emperor 
should no longer be importuned with the audacious remon- 
strances of the Barbarians. The subjects of Home, and the 
natives of Germany, ■were insulted by the arrogance of h young 
and worthless minister, who considered liis rajiid elevation as 
the proof and reward of his superior merit. lie aftected, 
however, to n^ceive the niod(‘.st application of t^abhiius, king 
of the Quadi, with some attention ami regard : but tins artful 
civility concealed a dark and bloody design, and the credulous 
prince was persuaded to accept the pressing invitation of Mar- 


The ifrxfimc war is des^cribeti by (xxvii, 6,) iXesimusi, 

(1. iv. n* t— '21 U) ami 'rhemistius (< )raf, x. p. 1 29 — 141.) Ilie orator 
!themistiuB was Font from tts wenate, of OcjnsOiiithiople to congratulate 
the .victorious emperor; and hiw servile eloquence compares Valcas m 
the Danube to Atdiilles in the Scamander. Jornrintka forgets a 
p^itliaf to the Fi«/*GothH, and inglorious to the Gothic name, 

Hfet, of the Gormans, vii a) 
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ceiliiitis. I am at a loss L )\v to vary the narrative of similai 
crimes ; or how to relate, that, in the course of the same year, 
hut ill remuta })arts of the empire, the iuh<.>spit.aUe table of 
two Imperial ^’ouerals was stained with the royal blood of two 
guests and allies, inliuiimnly murdered by tiieir order, and iu 
their presence. The tat(3 of Gabiniiis, and of Para, was the 
inm.- : but the cruel death of their sovereign was resented in a 
verj diflerent manner by the servile temper of the Annonians, 
nnJ the fr(3e and daring spirit of the Germans. The Quadi 
tvere iiuich declined from that formidable power, which, in 
the time of Marcus Antoninus, had spread terror to the gates 
of liome. But they still possessctl arms and courage ; their 
courage was animated by despair, and they obtained the usual 
me nfoi cement of the cavalry of their Sarmatian allies, Ho 
improvident was the assassin Mareellinus, thiit he chose tlie. 
moment when the bravest veterans ha<l been drawn away, to 
suppress the revolt of Firmiis ; and the whole province was 
exposed, with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the ex-as- 
perated Barbarians. They invaded Paunoiiia iu the season 
of harvest; unmercifully destroyed every object of plunder 
which they could not easily transport; and either disregarded, 
or demolished, tho em})tv fortitications. The princess Cou" 
staiitia, the daughter of the cmpia’or Oonstantius, and the 
granddaughter of the great Consiautine, very narrowly es- 
caped. Tiiat r(\yal nmid, wiio had imioeeutly supported the 
revolt of Procopius, was now the destined wife of the heir of 
the Western empire. She traversed the peaceful province 
with a splendid and unarmed train. .Her person was saved 
from u«‘ing<ir, and the republic from disgrace, by the active 
zeal of Mossala, govoiaior of the. provinces. As soon as he 
w%as informed that the village, where she stopped only to dine, 
Wfis almost encompassed by the Barbarians, he hastily placed 
h^ v in his own chariot, ami drove full speed till he/teached 
the gates of Siriniam, which were at the distance of six-and- 
twenty miles. Eren Sinuium might not have been secure, if 
the Quadi and SarmaUans had diligently advanced during the 
general consternation of the magistrates and people. Their 
delay allowed Probus, tlic Pj’adorian prmfect, sufficient time to 
recover bis own spirits, and to ro\'ive the courage of tho citi- 
jgens. He skilfally directed tludr strenuous ehbrts to repair 
md strengthen tlic decayed fortifications; and procured' the 
Bcasonable and efn^cliial assistance ‘of a company of archere, 
%o proiect tho capital of tho lilyrinn provinces. Disappointed 




